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TO 


JULIUS  CHARLES  HARE. 


My  dear  Habe, 

You  will  not  be  surprised,  though  you  have 
received  no  previous  intimation  of  my  intention,  to 
find  this  volume  inscribed  with  your  name.  At  the 
close  of  a  work  which  has  occupied  a  considerable 
portion  of  many  years  of  my  life,  my  thoughts  na- 
turally revert  to  the  scenes  and  objects  in  the  midst 
of  which  it  was  begun :  to  the  days  when  we  were 
living  within  the  walls  of  the  same  college,  and 
associated  together  in  labours  to  which  we  have 
still  reason  to  look  back  with  pleasure.  How  much 
this  work  is  indebted  for  whatever  is  good  in  it  to 
that  intimacy,  and  more  especially  to  that  literary 
partnership,  it  would  not  become  me  to  say,  even 
if  I  were  able  distinctly  to  point  it  out.  But  I  am 
conscious  that   it  would   probably   have    been   less 
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VI  DEDICATION. 

faulty  if  I  had  more  constantly  considered  it  as 
subject  to  your  inspection.  This  dedication  comes 
too  late  either  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  it  is  meant 
to  bias  your  judgment,  or  to  incur  the  charge  of 
presumption,  as  inviting  the  scrutiny  of  an  eye  so 
critical  and  so  familiar  with  the  best  models,  to 
what  I  myself  feel  to  be  a  very  imperfect  essay. 
You  will  accept  it  as  it  is  meant,  for  a  token  of 
friendship  and  esteem  which  neither  time  nor  dis- 
tance can  abate,  and  with  which  I  remain, 

My  dear  Habe^ 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  St.  DAVID'S. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

FROM  THE   BATTLE   OF   IPSUS   TO   THE   DEATH   OF 
PYRRHUS. 

Consequences  of  the  Battle  of  Ipsus,  —  Movements  of  Demetrius.  — 
His  Alliance  with  Seleucus  and  with  Ptolemy.  —  Rupture  with 
Seleucus.  —  Cassander's  Attempt  on  Athens.  —  Demetrius  re- 
turns  to  Greece,  —  Death  of  Cassander.  —  Demetrius  besieges 
Athens.  —  Tyranny  of  Lachares.  —  Athens  surrenders  to  De- 
metrius. —  Demetrius  against  Sparta.  —  Civil  War  in  Mace- 
donia.  —  Demetrius  in  Macedonia.  —  Murder  of  Alexander.  — 
Demetrius,  hing  of  Macedonia.  —  Demetrius  in  Bceotia.  —  For- 
tijication  of  the  Museum.  —  Lysimachus  and  the  Getes.  — 
Lysimachus  defeated.  —  Recovers  his  Liberty.  —  Revolt  of 
Thebes.  —  Demetrius  at  Athens.  —  He  invades  ^tolia.  —  Vic- 
tory  of  Pyrrhus.  —  Demetrius  and  Lanassa.  —  His  military 
Preparations.  —  His  arrogance.  —  Pyrrhus  invades  Macedonia. 

—  Plight  of  Demetrius.  —  Liberation  of  Athens.  —  Pyrrhus  at 
Athens. — Demetrius  in  Asia.  —  Surrenders  himself  to  Seleucus. 

—  Death  of  Demetrius.  —  Acquisitions  of  Lysimachus.  — 
Murder  of  his  son  Agathocles.  —  War  between  Seleucus  and 
Lysimachus.  —  Battle  of  Corupedion.  —  Assassination  of  Se- 
leucus.  —  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  hing  of  Thrace  and  of  Macedonia. 

—  Perfidy  of  Ceraunus.  —  Irruption  of  the  Celts.  —  Death  of 
Ceraunus.  —  Sosthenes  checks  the  Celts.  —  Expedition  of 
Brennus.  —  The  defence  of  Thermopylce Invasion  of  jEtolia. 

—  The  Celts  before  Delphi.  —  Retreat  of  the  Celts.  —  Antigonus 
Gonatas  in  Macedonia.  —  Pyrrhus  returns  to  Epims.  —  He 
invades  Macedonia.  —  Cleonymus.  —  Pyrrhus  in  Peloponnesus, 

—  He  besieges  Sparta.  —  Retreats.  —  His  Attempt  on  Argos. 

—  Death  and  Character  of  J^rrhus. 

By  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus  the  allies,  who     chap. 
had  been  united  by  their  common  enmity  to  Anti-   » 
gonus,  were  transformed  into  jealous  rivals.     Their   b.c.3oi. 
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CHAP,  struggle  with  him  was  no  sooner  decided,  than  the 
clashing  interests  of  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  threatened 
consel  an  immediate  rupture,  which  was  averted  indeed,  but 
the  baMie^  SO  as  to  Icave  neither  party  secure,  and  one  of  them 
ofipsiM.  deeply  offended.  It  was  clear  that  the  possession  of 
Syria  must  be  a  subject  of  perpetual  contest  between 
the  two  states.  On  the  other  hand,  Lysimachus  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied —  if  it  was  in  the  nature  of  am- 
bition to  be  so — with  the  rich  acquisition  which  had 
fallen  to  his  share :  but  he  could  feel  no  confidence  in 
the  moderation  of  his  powerful  neighbour,  and  might 
well  suspect  that  Seleucus  would  endeavour  to  resume 
so  important  a  concession  on  the  first  opportunity. 
In  the  eyes  both  of  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy,  Seleucus 
had  stept  into  the  place  of  Antigonus ;  and  they  soon 
gave  public  proof  of  the  jealousy  with  which  they  re- 
garded him,  by  a  new  alliance  which  they  contracted 
with  one  another.  Lysimachus,  although  he  had  so 
lately  married  Amastris,  and  had  children  by  a  former 
wife,  an  Odrysian  princess — among  whom  the  eldest 
Agathocles  was  a  youth  of  great  promise — accepted 
the  hand  of  Arsinoe,  Ptolemy's  daughter  by  Bere- 
nice. It  seems  that  he  would  willingly  have  retained 
Amastris \  whom  he  sincerely  loved  and  esteemed; 
but  she  was  too  high-spirited  to  endure  the  presence 
of  a  rival,  and  retired  to  Heraclea,  which  she  con- 
tinued to  govern  during  the  minority  of  her  sons  with 
admirable  ability.  It  was  a  sacrifice  of  the  domestic 
affections  to  reasons  of  state,  destined  by  a  tragical 
retribution  to  prove  fatal,  not  only  to  the  happiness 
of  Lysimachus,  but  to  his  throne  and  his  life. 

Seleucus,  notwithstanding  his  superior  power,  could 
not  be  indifferent  to  this  coalition,  which  was  evidently 
formed  against  him.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  he 
should  endeavour  to  strengthen  himself  by  a  new  al- 
liance; but  it  must  have  excited  general  surprise  that 

*  Memnon  ap.  Phot  p.  224.  b. 
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for  this  purpose  his  choice  fell  upon  Demetrius,  whose     chap. 
fortunes,  as  we  see  from  the  turn  which  his  affairs  had  . 

taken  in  Greece,  most  men  considered  as  irretrievably 
ruined.  Not  so  however  Demetrius  himself.  He  had 
already  experienced  and  witnessed  too  many  strange 
vicissitudes  to  be  deeply  dejected  by  his  late  reverse. 
He  had  seen  his  father  a  fugitive,  seeking  protection 
from  Antipater,  and,  within  a  year  after,  in  condition 
to  contend  for  the  dominion  of  Asia.  Seleucus  had 
fallen  as  low,  before  he  rose  to  an  equal  height,  and 
owed  much  less  to  others.  Demetrius  was  not  yet  re-  b.  c.  soo. 
duced  to  the  situation  of  a  suppliant :  he  still  retained  Movements 
some  fragments  of  his  lost  power,  together  with  un-  trfus. 
abated  confidence  in  himself,  and  seems  to  have  been 
anxious  to  show  that  he  had  not  given  himself  up  to 
despair.  Though  he  was  too  weak  either  to  attempt 
to  recover  Athens,  or  to  protect  his  interests  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, he  ventured  to  assume  the  offensive  against 
one  of  his  most  powerful  adversaries.  In  the  spring 
of  300,  leaving  Pyrrhus  at  the  Isthmus,  he  made  an 
expedition  with  his  fleet  to  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
and  ravaged  the  coast,  which  Lysimachus  was  unable 
to  defend.  The  immediate  object  of  this  movement 
may  have  been  to  enrich  the  troops  with  plunder, 
and  to  keep  up  their  spirits ;  but  Demetrius  pro- 
bably wished  at  the  same  time  to  draw  attention  on 
himself,  to  show  that  he  still  possessed  means  of  an- 
noying his  enemies ;  and  he  must  have  been  aware 
that  an  attack  on  Lysimachus  would  give  no  offence 
to  Seleucus. 

Still  it  must  have  been  with  no  less  surprise  than  b.  c.  299. 
pleasure,  that  he  soon  after  received  an  embassy,  by 
which  Seleucus  asked  the  hand  of  Stratonice,  the  leucus; 
daughter  of  Demetrius  and  Phila,  for  himself:  though 
his  heir-apparent,  Antiochus,  might  have  seemed  a 
fitter  consort  for  the  blooming  princess.     Since  it  is 
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CHAP,  evident  that  the  object  of  the  proposed  alliance  was 
'  to  counteract  that  which  had  been  formed  between 
Ptolemy  and  Lysimachus,  it  might  perhaps  have  been 
expected  that  he  should  rather  have  addressed  himself 
to  Cassander,  whose  power  was  far  greater,  and  whose 
interest  coincided  with  his  own  no  less  than  that  of 
Demetrius.  But  it  is  probable  that  Cassander  was 
too  closely  connected  with  Lysimachus,  even  if  nego- 
tiations had  not  already  been  set  on  foot  for  the 
marriages  which  took  place  not  many  years  later, 
between  Antipater,  Cassander's  second  son,  and 
Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus,  and  between 
Alexander,  the  youngest  of  the  Macedonian  princes, 
and  Lysandra,  Ptolemy's  daughter  by  Eurydice. 
But  moreover  Seleucus  may  have  thought  Demetrius 
better  able  to  secure  his  object,  on  account  of  his 
fleet,  and  his  possession  of  Cyprus  and  the  Phoenician 
towns,  which  he  still  occupied  with  his  garrisons^ ; 
while  a  man  in  such  circumstances  was  likely  to  prove 
a  more  obsequious  ally  than  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
Demetrius  joyfully  accepted  the  brilliant  oflfer,  and 
sailed  with  his  whole  fleet,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  towards  Syria.  On  his  passage  he  landed 
— it  is  said  merely  to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies — 
at  several  places  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  But  Pleis- 
tarchus,  taking  umbrage  at  this  intrusion  on  his 
territory,  retired  to  Macedonia,  to  complain  to  his 
brother  of  the  league  into  which  Seleucus  was  en- 
tering with  the  common  enemy.  Demetrius  took 
advantage  of  his  absence,  to  make  himself  master  of 
Quinda,  where  he  found  1200  talents  still  remaining; 
and,  having  been  joined  by  Phila,  proceeded  toRliossus 
in  Syria.  There  he  was  met  by  Seleucus,  who  first 
entertained  him  in  his  camp,  and  then,  more  fully  to 
show  their  perfect  mutual  confidence,  went  on  board 
his  father-in-law's  galley,  as  his  guest. 

>  Diodorus,  zzi.     Eclog.  i.  p.  489.     Flut  Dcm.  32. 
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These  festivities  were  followed  by  many  grave  con-  chap. 
ferences  on  their  common  affairs;  but  their  discussions  . 
and  arrangements,  of  which  it  is  probable  very  little 
was  publicly  known  at  the  time,  are  now  concealed 
from  our  curiosity  by  an  impenetrable  veil.  The  only 
point  which  we  are  able  to  discern  with  any  degree 
of  clearness  is,  that  it  was  the  object  of  Seleucus  to 
avoid  a  rupture  with  the  rival  powers.  For  this  Midwith 
purpose,  while  Phila  was  sent  to  pacify  her  brother,  *™^' 
he  brought  about  an  alliance  between  Ptolemy  and 
Demetrius,  which  was  to  be  cemented  by  a  match 
between  Demetrius  and  Ptolemy's  daughter  Ptole- 
mais ;  and  Pyrrhus,  whose  sister  Deidamia  followed 
her  husband  to  Syria,  but  died  not  long  after,  was 
sent  to  the  court  of  Alexandria,  as  a  security  for  the 
execution  of  the  treaty.  But  its  terms,  though  they 
may  have  been  more  definite  and  important  than 
Plutarch  represents,  are  entirely  unknown  to  us ; 
and  the  modern  conjectures  on  the  subject  are  so 
uncertain  as  to  be  barely  worth  mentioning.^  The 
part  of  the  transaction  most  diflScult  to  comprehend 
is,  that  Seleucus  should  have  promoted  an  alliance 
which  manifestly  tended  to  render  Demetrius  less 
dependent  on  him.  But  he  may  have  thought  that 
this  danger  was  counterbalanced  by  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  which  he  must  have  needed  for  the  settle- 
ment of  his  new  state,  and  by  the  prospect,  that  the 

>  Droysen  (ffeHen.  i.  p.  559.)  believes  that  Ptolemy  acknowledged  Demetrius  as 
king  of  Cyprus,  Cillcia,  and  Phcenicia.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  Se- 
leucus was  a  party  to  a  treaty  containing  such  an  article  ?  No  less  unlikely 
does  it  appear,  that  Demetrius  joined  in  a  general  stipulation,  that  Seleucus  should 
indemnify  Ptolemy  for  the  loss  of  Syria,  without  knowing  in  what  the  Indemnity 
was  to  consist ;  for,  according  to  Droysen  (p.  544.),  it  was  Cyprus  that  Seleucus 
intended  to  cede  to  Ptolemy.  Flathe*s  conjecture  (ii.  p.  18.)  that  Demetrius  was 
recognised  as  king  of  Greece,  seems  in  substance  very  much  more  consistent  with 
the  interest  and  views — so  far  as  they  can  be  collected  —  both  of  Ptolemy  and  Se- 
leucus :  nor  is  it  irreconcilable  with  the  succours  which  Ptolemy  sent  to  the  Athe- 
nians, after  the  change  that  took  place  in  the  relations  between  Demetrius  and 
Seleucus.  Raleigh  {Hist,  of  the  World,  iv.  5.)  saw  and  expressed  the  state  of  the 
case  very  plainly.  Seleucut  and  Ptolemy  cotdd  both  of  them  have  been  contented 
better,  that  Demetrius,  with  help  of  their  countenance,  should  seek  his  fortune  somewhat 
farther  off,  than  settle  his  estate  under  their  noses. 
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CHAP.'  connection  into  which  Ptolemy  now  entered  with 
Demetrius,  would  weaken  that  in  which  he  stood 
with  Lysimachus.  For  Ptolemy  it  was  a  clear  gain, 
that  he  could  not  only  hope  to  detach  Demetrius  from 
the  interests  of  Seleucus,  but  was  put  in  possession  of 
a  hostage,  whose  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Epirus  might 
be  used  as  an  instrument  for  acquiring  influence  over 
the  affairs  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  We  are  told 
that  Pyrrhus  took  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Ptolemy,  and  for  that  purpose  assiduously  paid  his 
court  to  Berenice.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been 
said  with  equal  truth,  that  Ptolemy  strove  to  win 
the  young  king's  friendship  by  kindness,  and  singled 
him  out  to  receive  the  hand  of  Antigone,  Berenice's 
daughter  by  her  former  husband  Philippus,  not  more 
on  account  of  his  merit,  than  to  serve  his  own  poli- 
tical views. 

For  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years  after  this 
treaty,  we  are  no  better  informed  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  parties  than  as  to  their  compacts  or  in- 
tentions.^ So  long  it  appears  they  continued  in  the 
same  relations  to  one  another.  Demetrius,  who,  im- 
mediately after  the  treaty  had  occupied  Cilicia,  was 
permitted  to  retain  undisturbed  possession  of  it.  Ap- 
parently, Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  were  engaged  with 
their  domestic  affairs ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
during  this  period  that  Cassander  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  recover  Corcyra,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  by  the  Syracusan  tyrant  Agathocles, 
with  the  loss  of  almost  all  the  ships  he  had  employed 
in  the  expedition.^     Seleucus  may  have  thought  it 

>  This  interval  is  only  collected  from  the  hibtory  of  Demochares,  as  it  appears  on 
the  face  of  the  decree  concerning  him  at  the  end  of  the  Vit  x.  Orr.  Plutarch 
(Demetr.  32.  33.)  gives  no  hint  of  such  an  interval ;  and  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  B.  C. 
299.)  follows  him.  But  if  the  genuineness  of  the  decree  be  admitted,  which  Mi. 
Clinton  does  not  dispute,  it  seems  an  almost  unavoidable  inference — as  will  be 
afterwards  seen  —  that  his  chronology  is  here  erroneous. 

'  So  Droysen  (i.  p.  559.  n.  12.)  infers  from  the  position  of  the  fragment  in  Dio- 
dorus  XXI.  relating  to  this  expedition,  which  indicates  that  it  was  subsequent  to  the 
battle  of  Ipsus. 
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expedient  to  temporise  until  he  saw  what  measures     chap. 
Cassander  would  adopt  on  the  complaint  of  Pleistar-  .    ^^ 
chus.     But  he  certainly  never  intended  to  have  De- 
metrius for  a  permanent  neighbour,  or  to  leave  either 
Cilicia  or  the  Phoenician  ports  in  his  hands.     Perhaps 
he  expected  that  Demetrius,  conscious  of  his  inability 
to  contend  with  the  master  of  the  East,  would  resign 
them   at  the   first   summons.     But,  if  so,  when  at 
length  they  came  to  an  explanation  on  the  subject, 
he  found  that  he   had   deceived  himself.     He  first  b.c.298. 
attempted  to  induce  Demetrius  to  accept  a  sum  of  ^"J^"'* 
money   as   a   compensation   for   Cilicia.     Demetrius  leucus. " 
declined  the   bargain.     He  then,  in  an  angry  tone, 
demanded  Tyre  and  Sidon,  as  appertaining  to  his  own 
dominions.     Demetrius  denied  his  title,  and  strength- 
ened the  garrisons  of  the  towns  ;  declaring,  that,  not 
if  he  had  lost  ten  thousand  fields  like  IpsuSy  woidd 
he  consent  to  pay  at  such  a  rate  for  his  son-in-law. 
The  conduct  of  Seleucus,  it  is  said,  was  commonly 
regarded  as  ungenerous,  and  he  did  not  deem  it  ex- 
pedient  immediately  to   enforce   his  claims  by  any 
warlike   movements.     But   henceforth  there  was  an 
open  breach  between  him  and  his  father-in-law. 

Demetrius  was  not  on  this  account  the  less  ready 
to  embark  in  a  new  enterprise,  though  it  was  one 
which  drew  him  away  from  the  only  realm  he  pos- 
sessed, while  it  was  threatened  by  the  ambition  of  at 
least  one  powerful  neighbour.     He  still  kept  his  eye 
fixed  on  Greece,  and  especially  on  Athens ;  and  the 
state  of  afikirs  there  seemed  to  him  now  to  open  a 
fairer  prospect  of  retrieving  his  losses.     Cassander  cassander's 
also  had  been  endeavouring  to  re-establish  his  au-  Ath^^^*^ 
thority  there,  but  without  success.     After  his  failure 
in   Corcyra,   he   had   undertaken   an   expedition   to 
Greece,  had  it  seems  made  himself  master  of  Phocis, 
at  least  of  Elatea,  and  had  invaded  Attica-     The 
power  of  Athens  was  not  sufficient  to  repel  him  with- 
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out  assistance  ;  but  she  still  possessed  a  man  of  con- 
siderable political  and  military  talents,  who  was  a 
zealous  friend  of  liberty.  Her  general  Olympiodorus 
sailed  to  jEtolra  —  the  journey  overland  would,  it 
seems,  have  been  exposed  to  too  many  risks— and  pre- 
vailed on  the  JEtolians  to  send  succours  to  Athens. 
The  arrival  of  these  forces  induced  Cassander  to 
withdraw  his  army  from  Attica^:  and  not  long  after, 
it  seems,  Elatea  revolted  from  him,  and  was  enabled, 
by  the  aid  of  Olympiodorus,  to  hold  out  against  his 
attacks.^  He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  designs 
on  Athens,  but  conceived  a  hope  that  he  might  attain 
his  end  by  an  easier,  though  perhaps  slower  course. 
Lachares,  the  popular  leader  of  the  day,  was  an  am- 
bitious, greedy,  and  unprincipled  adventurer,  and  was 
persuaded  by  Cassander  to  aspire  to  the  station  which 
had  been  occupied  by  Demetrius  the  Phalerian.^  He 
now  became  a  secret  adherent  of  the  Macedonian 
interest,  while  he  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  espous- 
ing it  more  openly,  and  of  rising  through  it  to  power. 
This  juncture,  when  the  Athenians  were  incensed 
against  Cassander,  and  had  still  to  apprehend  a  repe- 
tition of  his  attempt,  seems  to  have  been  that  which 
Demetrius  considered  so  favourable  to  his  hopes,  that 
it  encouraged  him  to  make  an  expedition  for  the 
recovery  of  Athens.* 

It  was  probably  in  the  spring  of  297  that  he  set 
sail  with  a  formidable  armament ;  but  off  the  coast  of 
Attica  he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  his  ships  were  wrecked,  and  many 
lives  were  lost.  After  this  disaster  he  no  longer 
ventured  to  present   himself  at  the  mouth  of  the 


>  Pausanias,  x.  26.  3.  *  Ibid.  x.  18.  7.,  i.  26.  3.  «  Ibid.  i.  25.  7. 

*  Here  our  narrative  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Plutarch,  who  clearly  supposes 
(Dcm.  33. )  that  Demetrius  was  induced  to  undertake  his  expedition  against  Athens 
by  the  intelligence  that  Lachares  had  seized  the  tyranny.  As  Lachares,  after  he 
became  tyrant,  made  himself  very  odious,  this  was  a  jiatural  conjecture  for  one  who 
did  not  minutely  examine  the  chronology  of  the  events  he  related. 
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Piraeus,  but  sent  orders  for  the  equipment  of  a  new     chap. 
fleet  in   the   eastern  ports,  and  in  the  meanwhile,  » 

having  made  some  hostile  demonstrations  in  Attica 
with  little  effect,  marched  into  Peloponnesus,  to  re- 
duce the  towns  which  had  revolted  from  him.  The 
only  place  named  among  those  which  he  threatened 
is  Messene,  where  his  assaults  were  repulsed,  and  he 
received  a  dangerous  wound.  He  recovered  however 
in  time  to  attack  some  other  towns  more  successfully ; 
and  these  operations  probably  occupied  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  In  the  course  of  the  following  winter 
an  event  took  place  which  made  an  important  change 
in  the  face  of  affairs.  Cassander  was  carried  off  by  Death  of 
a  disease,  which  popular  tradition  represented  as  a  ^**'*°***'- 
stroke  of  Divine  vengeance  for  his  atrocious  crimes^, 
but  which  is  also  described  as  an  ordinary  consump- 
tion^: he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Philip. 

The  return  of  Demetrius  to  Greece,  and  his  hos- 
tilities in  Attica,  appear,  as  might  be  expected,  to 
have  changed  the  disposition  of  the  Athenians  with 
regard  to  Macedonia,  and  perhaps  gave  rise  to  new 
divisions  among  them.  By  a  large  party  he  was 
hated  and  feared  more  than  Cassander.  This  party 
seems  to  have  been  headed  by  Demochares,  who  had 
probably  returned  from  his  exile,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  We  find  him  displaying  great 
activity  in  a  war  which  was  once  no  doubt  well  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Four  Years'  War ;  but  for 
which  it  is  now  somewhat  difficult  to  assign  a  place 
in  history.  It  is  however  nearly  certain  that  it  be- 
longs to  this  period^:  and  it  may  have  included  the 

*  Pausanias,  ii.  7.  2.  hr€\i^<pOri  t9iptp,  wcU  inr'  abrov  fimi  iyivovro  thKaL  Com- 
pare Act9,  XII.  23. 

*  Dexippus  in  Syncellua,  p.  604.  ed.  Bonn.  tpeivdSi  v6a<p  8«oAw6<(«,  and  Porphyr. 
Euseb.  Arm.  i.  p.  327. 

*  So  much  has  I  think  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  Droysen  in  an  article  on  this 
war  in  the  Zeitsehrift  f.  d.  Alterthunuwissenschnfi,  1836.  But  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  the  war  can  have  received  a  designation  by  which  it  was  known  at 
Athens,  as  Droysen  supposes  (i.  p.  563.),  with  reference  to  its  duration,  so  ftir  as  it 
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contest  with  Cassander,  as  well  as  that  which  imme- 
diately followed  with  Demetrius,  and  thus  have 
ended  with  the  surrender  of  the  city.  We  hear  of 
no  negotiations  between  the  Athenians  and  Cassander 
after  the  re-appearance  of  Demetrius.  But  we  learn 
that  Demochares  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Lysima- 
chus,  and  obtained  a  subsidy  of  thirty  talents  from 
him :  and  that  he  carried  a  decree  for  an  embassy 
to  Ptolemy,  who  sent  fifty  talents^,  and,  it  seems, 
promises  of  farther  support.  There  is  also  some 
ground  to  believe  that  Demochares  went  on  a  like 
mission  to  Philip,  Cassander's  successor;  though 
the  behaviour  imputed  to  him  on  this  occasion  is 
utterly  incredible.^  Philip's  reign  lasted  only  four 
months;  but,  as  he  died  at  Elatea^,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  was  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his  father's 
plans.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother, 
Antipater.  It  was  perhaps  about  the  same  time,  in 
the  spring  of  296,  that  Demetrius  was  preparing  to 
lay  siege  to  Athens.  The  city  had  been  well  provided 
with  the  means  of  defence  under  the   direction  of 


concerned  not  Athens,  but  Demetrius.  It  seems  preferable  to  make  It  begin  with 
Cassander's  attempts  upon  Athens  in  298. 

*  The  Decree  at  the  end  of  Vit  x.  Orr.  p.  92.  ed.  Westermann. 

^  Seneca  (2>e  /ra,  iii.  23.),  to  illustrate  Philip's  patience  under  insults,  relates 
that  Demochares  —  Parrhesiastes  oh  nimiam  et  procacem  linguam  appeUatus  (com- 
pare Polybius,  XII.  13.)  —  having  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  him,  when  the  king 
asked  what  he  could  do  to  oblige  the  Athenians,  answered,  Hang  yourself.  The  by- 
standers  were  indignant  Philip  however  dismissed  this  Thersites  unhurt,  bidding 
his  colleagues  tell  the  Athenians  that  men  who  said  such  things  were  more  arrogant 
than  those  who  patiently  listened  to  them.  Seneca  evidently  supposed  Alexander's 
father  to  have  been  the  hero  of  this  story,  which  indeed  suits  his  character :  but 
then  Demochares,  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes,  cannot  have  been  the  ambassador. 
The  story  however  might  originally  have  been  told  of  Demochares  with  reference  to 
an  embassy  to  Philip,  Cassander's  son.  As  to  the  fact — in  the  form  in  which  Seneca 
relates  it — it  requires  a  peculiar  bias  —  from  which  Droysen  has  shown  himself  on 
other  occasions  not  wholly  exempt  —  to  believe  that  any  Athenian  ambassador  was 
ever  guilty  of  such  outrageous  and  brutal  folly.  In  the  case  of  Demochares,  not 
only  would  it  be  inconsistent  with  the  judgment  of  Polybius  (u.  s.)  on  his  character, 
and  with  the  impression  which  the  extracts  from  his  memoirs  preserved  by  Athe- 
nieus  must  make  on  an  Impartial  reader ;  but  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  a  man  who 
had  committed  so  gross  a  breach  of  decency  in  his  embassy  to  Philip,  should  have 
been  sent  a  few  months  after  in  the  same  capacity  to  his  successor,  when  the  olyect 
was  to  implore  succours.  The  silence  of  the  Decree  casts  some  suspicion  on  the 
fact  of  the  embassy  to  Philip. 

'  Dexippus,  u.  8. 
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Demochares ;  the  walls  had  been  repaired,  and  the     chap. 
arsenal  amply  stored  with  ammunition ;  and  he  did  >     ''     « 
not  cease  to  seek  aid  from  without.     He  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  and 
headed  an   embassy  to  the  young  king,  Antipater, 
from  whom  he  received  a  subsidy  of  twenty  talents.^ 
But  the  subsistence  of  the  Athenians  still  depended 
on  continual  supplies  from  abroad.     Demetrius  ra- 
vaged the  country  from  Eleusis  to  Rhamnus,  and 
proceeded  to  blockade  the  city  by  sea  and  land.     He 
put  to  death  the  owner  and  master  of  a  vessel  laden 
with  corn,  which  they  attempted  to  bring  into  the 
harbour ;    and   this  severity  deterred   most   private 
adventurers  from  such  attempts.     In  the  course  of 
the  summer  an  Egyptian  fleet  of  150  sail  appeared  in 
the  Saronic  gulf,  and  excited  hopes  of  more  effectual 
relief.^     It  was  but  a  short  gleam  of  sunshine.     Soon 
after,  Demetrius  received  reinforcements  from  Cyprus 
and  Peloponnesus,  which  raised  his  fleet  to  300  sail, 
and  compelled  the  Egyptians  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 

Meanwhile,  the  city  was  agitated  by  the  strife  of  Tyranny  of 
parties,  whose  views  or  pretexts  are  now  only  matter  ^  ^^' 
for  conjecture.  We  know  however  that  it  afibrded 
Lachares  an  opportunity  of  executing  his  long- 
cherished  design,  and  that  he  became  absolute  master 
of  Athens.  Demochares,  who  was  not  a  man  to 
truckle  to  the  tyrant,  was  driven  into  exile.^     The 

'  The  Decree  (u.  s.).  Grauert  (An,  p.  349.)  suspects  that  this  may  be  the  younger 
Antipater,  who  reigned  for  about  six  weeks  in  279.  But  one  does  not  see  why  the 
Athenians  should  either  have  sought  or  received  a  subsidy  from  him.  Mr.  Clinton 
(p.  380.)  proposes  to  change  the  text. 

*  Droysen  (Zeittchrifif,  A,  u.  s.  w.  1836,  n.  20.)  conjectures  that  this  was  the 
same  fleet  which  brought  Pyrrhus  back  to  Epirus. 

■  The  Decree,  u.  s.  iyfi*  Sv  i^ijrea-fy  vnrh  ruv  KaraXwraintav  rhv  ^nov,  which  can 
hardly  be  applied  to  Demetrius,  who  was  the  professed  restorer  of  democracy.  But 
it  appears  unnecessary  to  press  the  meaning  of  hvB'  &v,  as  Droysen  has  done,  refer- 
ring it  to  the  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  and  showing,  with  his  usual  ingenuity, 
how  that  treaty  might  have  been  made  a  ground  of  charge  against  Demochares  Ijy 
the  Macedonian  party.  It  may  surely  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  patriotism 
of  Demochares,  of  which  he  had  given  such  signal  proofs  in  his  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  city,  rendered  him  odious  to  the  enemies  of  f^edom,  and  was  the 
cause  of  his  banishment. 
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CHAP,  usurper  was  probably  supported  by  a  body  of  mer- 
«  cenaries :  but  he  was  still  exposed  to  constant  danger 
both  from  within  and  from  without.  Polyaenus  re- 
lates^, that  Demetrius  obtained  arms  for  a  thousand 
men  from  a  party  in  Piraeus,  under  the  pretext  that 
they  were  to  be  employed  against  Lachares.  The 
story  seems  almost  to  imply,  that  Piraeus  was  in  the 
hands  of  this  party,  and  that  they  were  expecting  re- 
inforcements. The  extraordinary  cruelty  imputed  to 
Lachares^  may  be  attributed  to  his  uneasy  position 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  enemies.  Yet  he  appears 
to  have  been  more  infamous  for  sacrilege  than  for 
bloodshed.  He  evidently  saw  that  he  could  not 
retain  his  power  long,  and  used  it  for  the  most 
sordid  ends.  He  plundered  the  temples,  and  stripped 
the  statue  in  the  Parthenon  of  its  precious  ornaments. 
As  the  blockade  continued,  the  price  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life  rose  to  a  height  which  placed 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  all  but  the  wealthy.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  suflferings  of  the  besieged,  we  read  of 
a  contest  between  a  father  and  son  for  a  dead  mouse. 
Epicurus,  who  was  at  this  time  living  at  Athens,  as 
the  head  of  a  philosophical  society,  shared  a  certain 
number  of  beans  among  the  members  for  their  daily 
meal.^  The  patience  with  which  the  Athenians  sub- 
mitted to  such  privations  may  serve  as  a  measure  of 
the  dread  and  aversion  they  felt  for  Demetrius.  In 
fact,  they  had  passed  a  decree  making  it  a  capital 
offence  to  propose  a  capitulation  with  him.  The 
terror  inspired  by  Lachares  must  however  be  taken 
into  account.  There  were  no  doubt  many  who  were 
eager  to  be  delivered  at  any  rate  from  his  tyranny. 

*  IV.  7.  6.  But  Polyaenus  does  not  say,  as  Droysen  (i.  p.  567.)  seems  to  repre- 
sent, that  Demetrius  became  by  these  means  master  of  Piraeus,  nor  can  this  be 
safely  inferred  from  Paus.  i.  25.  8. 

*  Pausanias,  i.  25.  7. 

■  Plut.  Dem.  34.  It  may  seem  from  the  ft-agment  of  the  comic  poet  Demetrius, 
in  Athensus,  ix.  p.  405.,  that  Lachares  himself  had  no  better  fare  for  his  guests. 
Yet  the  expression  Aaxctpouf  rivhs  is  strange,  if  the  noted  tyrant  was  meant 
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It  seems,  that  at  length  he  himself  found  his  position  chap, 
insupportable  or  untenable.^  He  stole  out  in  a  rustic  > 
disguise  through  a  postern,  and  then  mounted  a  horse 
which  was  waiting  for  him  at  a  short  distance.  He 
is  said  to  have  dropped  gold  pieces  on  his  road,  and 
thus  to  have  detained  a  party  of  light  horse  who  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  arrived  safely  at  Thebes, 
where  he  found  shelter,  as  in  an  allied  city.^  Perhaps 
a  part  of  his  sacrilegious  plunder  had  been  already 
lodged  there. 

After  his  departure  the  gates  were  immediately  b.  0.295. 
thrown  open  to  Demetrius,  and  an  embassy  sent  to  Athens  8ur- 
propitiate  him,  though  with  little  hope  of  a  favour-  i^mewus, 
able  hearing.  The  conqueror  was  not  vindictive ; 
and  he  resolved  to  astonish  the  people  by  a  display  of 
magnanimity,  which  was  also  likely  to  promote  his 
interests  in  Greece.  He  ordered  them  to  assemble  in 
the  theatre :  the  avenues  were  occupied,  and  the  stage 
lined  with  his  guards.  While  the  audience  sat  in 
trembling  suspense,  Demetrius  made  his  appearance 
at  the  entrance  commonly  assigned  to  the  principal 
personage  of  a  drama,  and  came  forward  to  the  front 
of  the  stage.  It  was  to  have  been  expected,  that  a 
harangue  full  of  bitter  reproaches  would  introduce 
some  tragic  scene.  But  his  first  words  dispelled 
these  apprehensions.  He  complained  of  their  con- 
duct toward  him,  but  in  the  mildest  terms,  and  the 
gentlest  tone,  as  if  only  to  assure  them  of  his  for- 
giveness ;  and  as  a  seal  of  reconciliation,  promised  a 
donation  of  corn,  and  the  re-establishment  of  their 
democratical  institutions.  And  when  one  of  his 
hearers  corrected  a  grammatical  error  which  he  com- 
mitted in  his  harangue,  he  expressed  his  gratitude 

>  It  Is  not  quite  clear  what  Pausanias  (i.  26.  7.)  meant  by  his  aXiffKoixivov  tow 
Tffxows.     Polyanus  (111.  7.  1.)  also  has  aKi<TKOtiivu>v  ^AOriywy, 

«  Poly«nus,  III.  7.  1.  Pausanias  (i.  26.  7.)  thought  that  he  was  murdered  on 
this  journey. 
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CHAP,     for  the  lesson  by  a  liberal  addition  to  his  present.* 
,    ^^'    .  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  the  most  practised 


orators  could  hardly  find  language  strong  enough  to 
express  the  gratitude  and  admiration  excited  by  this 
speech.  But  the  transports  of  the  spectators  were 
probably  a  little  cooled,  when  Dromoclides,  who  at 
least  understood  the  mind  of  Demetrius,  proposed 
that  Pirajus  and  Munychia  should  be  placed  in  his 
hands.  The  motion  was  of  course  carried  by  accla- 
mation ;  but  Demetrius,  as  we  shall  see,  did  not  long 
remain  satisfied  with  this  mark  of  confidence. 
Deraetrins  We  havc  sccu  that,  in  his  last  campaign  in  Pelopon- 
sj«ru!  nesus,  he  had  been  repulsed  from  Messene.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that,  when  he  had  made  him- 
self master  of  Athens,  he  should  have  returned  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula.  But  instead 
of  Messene,  we  find  that  Sparta  is  now  the  object  of 
his  attack:  and  no  cause  is  assigned  for  the  fact. 
Sparta  was  at  this  time  so  weak,  and  had  kept  so 
carefully  aloof  from  all  the  contests  which  had  dis- 
turbed Greece  since  Alexander's  death,  that  it  is  im- 
probable she  should  have  offered  any  provocation  to 
Demetrius.  She  had  however  shoAvn  her  deter- 
mination to  preserve  her  independence ;  and  it  seems 
that,  during  Cassander's  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  in 
317,  the  Spartans  had  already  for  the  first  time  begun 
to  fortify  some  points  of  their  city.^  Possibly  Deme- 
trius had  demanded  some  tokens  of  submission  which 
they  refused.^  They  were  at  least  aware  of  his  design 
before  he  had  advanced  very  far,  and  made  such  pre- 

'  Plut.  Reg.  et  Imp.  ap.  ATjfxrirpiovt  2.  ■  Justin,  xiv.  5.  6. 

'  Droysen  believes  that,  without  having  been  threatened  or  provoked,  they  were 
Induced  by  Ptolemy's  instigation  to  begin  hostilities  against  Demetrius.  This 
seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  caution  and  the  weakness  of  Sparta,  and  contra- 
dicts Plutarch's  statement,  Dem.  35.  It  is  more  surprising  that  Demetrius  should 
have  left  the  Spartans  unmolested  so  long,  than  that  he  should  have  attacked  them 
now.  If  there  were  any  ground  for  Flathc's  conjecture  (ii.  p.  22.),  that  he  was 
jealous  of  the  title  of  their  kings,  it  would  only  increase  this  difficulty. 
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parations  as  they  could  for  defence.  King  Archi-  chap. 
damns,  a  nephew  of  Agis,  who  fell  in  the  battle  with  ^^ 
Antipater,  was  sent  with  an  army,  which  must  have 
been  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  subject  classes, 
or  mercenaries,  to  meet  the  invaders,  and  fell  in  with 
them  near  Mantinea.^  The  two  armies  were  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  a  woody  hill,  a  spur  of  the 
Lycaean  range.  Demetrius  set  fire  to  the  wood,  and, 
while  a  north  wind  drove  the  flames  against  the 
enemy,  made  a  charge  which  threw  them  into  con- 
fusion. ^  Archidamus  retreated  with  the  remainder 
of  his  forces  to  protect  Laconia,  and  the  Spartans, 
expecting  an  immediate  invasion,  hastily  threw  up 
some  additional  intrenchments  round  the  capital. 
Still  they  ventured  on  another  action  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Sparta,  but  were  again  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  200  slain  and  500  prisoners : 
and  the  chief  hope  they  had  now  left  was  in  the 
strength  of  their  newly-raised  ramparts.  Against 
the  Besieger  such  defences  could  not  have  availed 
them  long.  But  at  the  moment  when  the  success  of 
Demetrius  seemed  most  certain,  he  was  called  away 
by  intelligence  which  opened  the  prospect  of  a  much 
more  important  conquest  in  another  quarter. 

After  his  departure  for  Greece,  Ptolemy  and  Se- 
leucus  seem  to  have  agreed  to  divide  his  eastern  pos- 
sessions between  them.  Ptolemy  at  least  was  per- 
mitted to  conquer  Cyprus ;  which  was  the  easier,  as 
Demetrius  had  drawn  off  all  the  naval  forces  he  could 
raise  there  for  the  siege  of  Athens ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Seleucus  at  the  same  time  made  him- 
self master  of  all  he  could  wrest  from  his  father-in- 
law  on  the  main  land.  They  perhaps  invited  Lysi- 
machus,  he  at  least  took  the  opportunity,  to  reduce 
the  towns  which  still  belonged  to  Demetrius  on  the 

»  PluL  Dem.  86.  «  Polyaenus,  iv.  7.  9. 
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CHAP,     coast  of  Asia  Minor.     According  to  Plutarch,  Dome 


LX, 


'  .  trius  heard  of  all  these  losses  at  the  same  time,  just 
as  Sparta  was  on  the  point  of  falling;  and  the  news 
from  Cyprus  touched  his  personal  feelings ;.  for  his 
mother  and  children  were  besieged  by  Ptolemy  in 
Salamis,  the  only  place  in  the  island  which  still  held 
out.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  incredible  that  this 
intelligence  had  any  effect  on  his  movements.  It  was 
no  doubt  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Macedonia,  that  induced  him  sud- 
denly to  break  up  his  camp  on  the  Eurotas. 
Civil  war  Alexander,  Antipater's  younger  brother,  was  the 
doniiT*"  favourite  of  their  mother  Thessalonice,  and  perhaps 
was  encouraged  by  her  to  aspire  to  the  throne,  or  at 
least  to  the  possession  of  a  princely  appanage ;  for  it 
seems  that  he  had  claims,  and  adherents  to  support 
them.  Antipater,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  for  no  advantage 
could  be  hoped  from  such  a  crime,  murdered  his 
mother  with  his  own  hand.  Yet  it  appears  that  the 
deed  excited  so  little  horror  among  his  subjects,  that 
he  might  have  continued  to  reign,  if  Alexander,  who 
saw  himself  unable  to  maintain  his  footing  in  Mace- 
donia, had  not  called  in  foreign  aid.  He  could  expect 
none  from  Thrace,  since  Antipater  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Lysimachus;  and  this  rendered  it  the 
more  necessary  to  seek  it  elsewhere.  There  were  two 
other  quarters  which  he  might  apply  to.  Pyrrhus 
had  now  regained  the  throne  of  Epirus.  He  had 
been  furnished  with  troops  and  money  by  Ptolemy, 
about  the  same  time  that  Demetrius  was  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Athens,  and  had  first  compelled  Nco- 
ptolemus  to  share  the  kingdom  with  him,  and  then  got 
rid  of  his  rival,  who,  as  he  gave  out,  had  plotted 
against  his  life.  To  him,  now  master  of  an  undivided 
realm,  Alexander  addressed  himself  in  his  need ;  but 
that  he  might  have  a  double  hope  to  lean  on,  he  sent 
an   embassy  for  the   same    purpose   to   Demetrius. 
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Pyrrhus  was  the  nearest  at  hand,  and  consented  to  chap. 
march  against  Antipater,  but  on  condition  that  Alex- 
ander should  cede  to  him  a  large  extent  of  territory, 
apparently  including  all  the  conquests  that  had  been 
made  by  Cassander  on  the  side  of  -Sltolia,  together 
with  a  portion  of  Macedonia  itself.^  The  young 
prince  granted  this  high  price  through  fear  of  Lysi- 
machus,  and  because  Demetrius  was  too  much  occu- 
pied by  his  affairs  in  Greece  to  comply  immediately 
with  his  request.  Antipater  was  unable  to  resist  the 
invader,  and,  it  appears,  tried  in  vain  to  avert  his 
hostility  by  an  offer  of  300  talents.  Lysimachus  was 
at  this  time  engaged  in  war  with  the  Getes,  which 
prevented  him  from  interposing  in  behalf  of  his  son- 
in-law,  otherwise  than  by  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
deceive  Pyrrhus.  He  forged  a  letter  to  him  in  Pto- 
lemy's name,  recommending  him  to  accept  Anti- 
pater's  offer.  But  Pyrrhus  detected  the  fraud  by  the 
greeting  of  the  letter,  which,  instead  of  the  affectionate 
form  always  used  by  Ptolemy  in  their  correspondence, 
"  The  Father  to  his  Son^^^  ran,  in  court  style,  *'  Kinff 
Ptolemy  to  King  Pyrrhus.^^  Still  Lysimachus  was 
anxious  for  peace,  which  Pyrrhus,  having  accom- 
plished his  immediate  objects,  was  willing  to  grant. 
But  the  ratification  was  prevented,  it  is  said,  by  a 
sinister  omen.  It  appears  nevertheless  that  Anti- 
pater was  permitted  to  retain  a  part  of  Macedonia.  ^ 
Nothing  could  better  suit  the  interests  of  Pyrrhus 

'  Plut  Pyrrh.  6.  According  to  Nlebuhr's  emendation.  Tifi'  rt  Srvft^ofov,  icol 
Tijy  nofNxvioy  rijs  MoKflhvias  (iii.  p.  459.  Engl.  Tr.,  where  Uapaulcuf  and  TlapeJuay 
should  be  transposed). 

*  This  is  dbtinctly  stated  by  Justin,  xvi.  1.  19. :  it  perhaps  suggested  the  notion 
of  an  antecedent  divitio  reffni,  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  and  is 
even  clearly  implied  in  Plutarch's  narrative,  Pyrrhus  6.,  coupled  with  Demet.  37. 
Nor  would  it  be  easy  otherwise  to  explain  the  assertion  of  Pausanias  (ix.  7.  3. ), 
that  Antipater  was  dethroned  by  Demetrius.  Droysen  relies  more  on  the  expression 
c(fvtlpov  T^  /ScuriAc^f  in  the  fragment  of  Diodorus,  xxi.  He  also  believes  that  An- 
tipater fled  twice  to  the  court  of  Lysimachus,  once  before  Pyrrhus,  and  again  before 
Demetrius.  This  supposition  seems  at  least  unnecessary,  and  no  ai^ument  for  it 
can  be  safely  drawn  from  Dexippus. 
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CHAP,     than  such  a  partition  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom. 
Alexander  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the  rest. 


Demetrius  This  must  havc  been  the  intelligence  which  called 
dOTto**^*'  Demetrius  so  suddenly  away  from  Sparta:  not  the 
first  application  which  he  received  from  Alexander, 
but  the  news  that  Pyrrhus  had  entered  Macedonia. 
He  had  probably  not  been  informed  of  the  negotiation 
between  Pyrrhus  and  Alexander,  or  he  would  have 
instantly  broken  off  every  affair  that  detained  him  in 
Greece,  rather  than  resign  such  an  opportunity  of 
aggrandisement  to  the  king  of  Epirus,  whom,  since 
the  death  of  Deidamia,  he  could  only  consider  as  his 
rival,  and  the  devoted  ally  of  his  enemy  Ptolemy. 
Feigning  himself  unconscious  that  his  aid  was  no 
longer  needed  or  desired,  he  advanced  without  delay, 
so  as  even  to  give  his  retreat  from  Sparta  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  rtight^,  to  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia. 
Alexander,  alarmed  and  uncertain  about  his  designs, 
marched  with  all  his  forces  to  meet  him,  and  received 
him  at  Dium,  as  an  honoured  guest,  yet  so  as  clearly 
enough  to  betray  the  uneasiness  he  felt  at  the  un- 
welcome visit.  Demetrius  was  privately  informed 
that  his  royal  host  intended  to  assassinate  him  at  a 
banquet.  He  provided  for  his  own  safety,  but  dis- 
sembled his  suspicions,  and  the  next  day,  pretending 
to  have  received  news  of  some  movements  in  Greece, 
which  forced  him  to  hasten  his  return,  began  to  make 
preparations  for  his  departure.  Alexander,  rejoicing 
at  the  unexpected  deliverance,  would  accompany  him 
as  far  as  Larissa.^     There,  as  his  enemies  gave  out 

>  Polyamus,  iv.  vii.  10.  Here  is  an  eztreinely  striking  and  instructive  example, 
to  show  how  dangerous  it  is  to  ground  an  inference  as  to  chronology  on  the  seeming 
continuity  of  events  in  Plutarch's  narratives.  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  II.  under  B.  C.  299.) 
places  the  siege  of  Athens  hy  Demetrius  about  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus, 
because  Plutarch  enumerates  the  intermediate  events  without  any  indication  of  a 
longer  interval.  Yet  Plutarch  (  Demetr.  35.)  connects  the  capture  of  Athens  with 
the  invasion  of  Sparta,  which  preceded  the  accession  of  Demetrius  to  the  throne  of 
Macedon  (flxed  by  Mr.  Clinton  in  294)  not  many  weeks,  by  the  word  fifBvs, 

'  So  Plutiu-ch,  Dem.  36. ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  questioning  that  his  Joy  was 
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after  his  death,  he  hoped  still  to  execute  his  murderous     chap. 
design ;  but,  that  he  might  not  awaken  suspicion  by  ' 
an  appearance  of  distrust,  suffered  himself  to  be  fore- 
stalled.    It  is  certain  that  he  accepted  an  invitation  Murder  of 
from  Demetrius,  and,  as  he  was  leaving  the  banqueting-     ***"  '^^^ 
room,  was  cut  down  by  the  guards  whom  Demetrius 
liad  posted  there  for  the  purpose,  together  with  several 
of  his  friends.     One  of  them  is  said  to  have  acknow- 
ledged that  Demetrius  had  gained  the  start  of  them 
only  by  a  single  day :  but  a  fact  so  improbable  cannot 
safely  be  admitted  on  such  suspicious  testimony. 

It  was  night  when  the  deed  was  perpetrated ;  and 
the  news  filled  the  Macedonian  camp  with  alarm 
and  tumult  until  the  morning,  when  a  message  was 
brought  from  Demetrius,  by  which  he  expressed  his 
desire  to  address  the  army,  and  to  give  an  account  of 
his  conduct.  He  not  only  vindicated  it  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  military  assembly,  but  made  so  favour- 
able an  impression  on  his  hearers  \  that,  preferring 
him  to  the  parricide,  and  having  no  other  competitor 
before  them,  they  elected  him  to  fill  the  vacant  throne: 
and  he  returned  to  Macedonia  at  their  head.  The  B.c.294. 
choice  of  the  army  was  approved  by  the  great  mass  i><?m«?triu8, 
of  the  people,  who  had  never  much  afiection  for  the  MMcdonia. 
blood-thirsty  Cassander,  or  any  of  his  family,  and 
least  of  all  would  wish  to  be  governed  by  Antipater. 
Whatever  title  his  grandfather,  their  old  governor, 
had  to  their  regard,  was  inherited  by  the  noble- 
minded  Phila,  and  thus  devolved  upon  her  husband 
and  their  son  Antigonus,  sumamed  Gonatas^,  who 

sincere,  and  not — as  Droysen  represents  it,  i.  p  580. — assumed  to  mask  his  mur- 
derous intentions.  There  ivas  no  adequate  motive  for  such  a  dangerous  attempt 
after  the  departure  of  Demetrius. 

*  Plutarch  observes  (Dem.  37.)  that  he  had  no  need  of  long  speeches :  and, 
indeed,  with  an  army  to  second  him,  and  so  many  circumstances  in  his  fovour,  ad- 
dressing troops  without  a  leader,  he  might  well  dispense  with  eloquence. 

•  According  to  Dexippus  and  Porphyry,  fh)m  the  Thessalian  town  of  Oonnt 
(compare  Steph.  Byx.  s.  2.),  where  they  suppose  him  to  have  been  bom  or  brought 
up.     And  this  seems  quite  as  probable  as  Niebuhr*s  coi>jecture  (  Kleine  Schrijien, 

c  2 
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CHAP,      was  now  a  youth  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  had 
'  accompanied  his  father  in  this  expedition.    Antipater, 

probably  finding  himself  generally  abandoned,  and 
having  no  hope  of  gaining  any  thing  from  Deme- 
trius, either  by  arms  or  negotiation,  fled  to  the  court 
of  Lysimachus.  But  Lysimachus,  who  was  now  en- 
gaged more  earnestly  than  ever  with  his  preparations 
against  his  northern  neighbours,  was  glad  to  make 
peace  with  Demetrius,  and  it  seems  compelled  his 
son-in-law  to  renounce  his  claim  to  the  part  of  Mace- 
donia, which  had  been  assigned  to  him  in  the  treaty 
with  Pyrrhus.^  Thus,  seven  years  after  the  battle 
of  Tpsus,  and  just  at  the  time  when  he  saw  himself 
deprived  of  the  last  remnants  of  his  patrimony  in  the 
East,  Demetrius  had  acquired  a  new  kingdom,  in 
which  he  had  never  been  able  to  set  his  foot  while 
his  father's  power  was  at  his  command.  At  the  same 
time  he  heard  that  Ptolemy  had  been  generous  enough 
to  let  his  mother  and  children  depart  with  munificent 
presents,  after  they  had  fallen  into  his  hands  at  Sa- 
lamis.  It  might  be  considered  as  an  additional  favour 
of  fortune,  that  Seleucus  had  given  up  the  beautiful 
Stratonice  to  his  heir-apparent  Antiochus,  whose  life 
appeared  to  be  in  danger  through  the  violence  of 
his  passion  for  his  mother-in-law,  and,  reserving  the 
government  of  the  provinces  west  of  the  Euphrates 
for  himself,  had  committed  the  rest  of  his  vast  empire 
to  his  son. 

It  remained  for  Demetrius  to  complete  the  subju- 
gation of  Greece,  and  to  unite  it  firmly  with  his  new 
dominions.  This  was  the  more  necessary,  as  he  had 
a  formidable  rival  in  Pyrrhus,  who  would  be  ready  to 
seize  whatever  he  might  leave  unoccupied.    Thessaly, 

p.  228. )t  that  the  epithet  was  derived  fh>m  a  part  of  his  armour,  the  yopvrks, 
an  iron  piece  which  covered  the  knee  ;  which  however  has  the  usual  spelling  in  its 
favour. 

>  So  Justin,  XVI.  1.,  trndita  ei  altera  parte  Macedonia,  qua  Aniipatro  gtnero  ejua 
obveneratf  paeem  evm  eofteit. 


in  B<eotlJU 
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it  seems,  as  little  more  than  a  province  of  Macedonia,     chap. 
forthwith  acknowledged  his  authority.    But  the  Boeo-  » 

tians  had  not  submitted  to  him,  and  we  may  collect  B.c.292. 
that,  after  his  retreat  from  Laconia,  they  had  entered  Demetrius 
into  treaty  with  Sparta,  and  had  been  encouraged  by 
promises  of  Spartan  succours  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence. But  Demetrius  surprised  them  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements.  He  sent  a  herald  before 
him  with  a  declaration  of  war ;  but  the  day  after  the 
Boeotarchs  received  it  at  Orchomenus,  he  himself  en- 
camped at  Chseronea.^  In  their  consternation  they 
sued  for  peace,  which  he  granted  on  moderate  terms. 
Hoping  perhaps  that  he  had  secured  their  fidelity  by 
his  generosity,  he  exacted  no  other  pledge,  and  it 
appears  returned  immediately  to  Macedonia,  where 
there  was  no  doubt  much  to  demand  his  presence, 
especially  as  the  affairs  of  Lysimachus  were  in  a 
critical  position.  But  shortly  after  his  departure, 
the  Boeotians  were  induced  to  revolt  by  the  arrival 
of  a  Spartan  army  commanded  by  Cleonymus,  the 
uncle  of  the  king  Areus.  The  Spartan  government 
probably  hoped  that  the  resistance  of  Boeotia  might 
protect  its  own  territory  from  a  second  invasion 
which  it  had  reason  to  apprehend,  as  soon  as  Deme- 
trius should  be  at  leisure.  A  citizen  of  Thespise, 
named  Pisis,  who  possessed  the  power  without  the 
name  of  a  tyrant,  also  excited  his  countrymen  to 
renew  the  struggle.  But  they  soon  found  that  they 
had  misreckoned  their  means.  Demetrius  returned 
with  a  powerful  army,  forced  Cleonymus  to  with- 
draw, and  laid  siege  to  Thebes.  The  retreat  of  the 
Spartans  struck  their  allies  with  dismay,  and  they 
again  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Lachares,  who 
had  hitherto  remained  at  Thebes,  hid  himself  for 
some  days  when  the  city  surrendered,  and  then  made 

»  Folyecn.  iv.  9.  12. 
C  3 
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CHAP,  his  escape  to  Delphi.^  Demetrius  used  his  victory 
.  ^^'  .  with  great  moderation,  though  he  did  not  again  trust 
the  loyalty  of  the  Boeotians.  Only  fourteen  of  the 
principal  authors  of  the  revolt  suffered  punishment^; 
but  he  exacted  heavy  contributions,  and  threw  gar- 
risons into  their  cities,  and  appointed  Hieronymus 
of  Cardia,  the  historian,  governor-general  of  Boeotia. 
Pisis,  who  fell  into  his  hands,  he  treated  with  un- 
expected lenity,  leaving  him  in  full  possession  of 
his  former  authority  at  Thespian,  with  the  title  of 
polemarch.^ 
Fortiflca-  It  was  pcrhaps  the  Boeotian  insurrection  that  led 

M^lwllm!*^  Demetrius  to  take  a  new  precaution  for  the  security 
of  Athens,  and  it  was  probably  now* — at  least  not 
later  —  that  he  fortified  an  eminence  called  the 
Museum,  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  lodged 
a  garrison  there  under  the  command  of  Heraclides. 
Polyajnus  relates  a  plot  laid  by  the  Athenian  generals 
to  introduce  a  body  of  Athenian  troops  into  the  city, 
to  kill  Heraclides  and  overpower  the  garrison.  But 
it  was  defeated  through  the  defection  of  a  Carian 
leader  of  mercenaries,  named  Hierocles,  who  dis- 
closed it  to  Heraclides,  and  enabled  him  to  destroy 
all  the  conspirators.^  It  seems  clear  that  this  oc- 
curred after  the  Museum  had  been  fortified,  and  the 
attempt  was  a  natural  result  of  the  resentment  which 
must  have  been  awakened  in  the  Athenians  by  the 
conduct  of  Demetrius.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 

*  Polyapn.  iii.  7.  2.  *  Diodor.  xxi. 

■  Plut  Dera.  39.  *  Paus.  i.  22.  8.  Sarcpoy  iro\4fiu  Kftarfitrat, 

•  Polya?n.  v.  17.  1.  The  scene  of  the  interview  between  Hicrocles  and  the 
Athenian  generals,  the  Eleusinlum  on  the  Ilissus  (Leake's  Athensy  p.  114.),  seems 
to  connect  this  enterprise  so  closely  with  the  Museum,  that  it  must  be  supposed 
cither  that  Pausanias  (l  29.  10.)  made  a  mistake,  or  that,  notwithstanding  the 
similarity  of  the  circumstances,  he  is  speaking  of  a  different  transaction.  This  can 
scarcely  have  been  the  victory  which  he  alluded  to  in  the  passage  quoted  in  the  last 
note.  The  difficulty  arising  from  the  remark  of  Polysnus,  axnht  ^v  -wtpi  r^y 
Av^fov,  remains  the  same  on  either  supposition,  and  is  not  satisfactorily  explained 
by  Droysen's  conjecture,  that  it  was  somehow  or  other  occasioned  by  the  name  of 
the  Macedonian  river  Aov8/af.  Aiopv^orras  should  be  Ziavot^axnaiy  as  It  is  trans- 
lated, aperta  quadam  parte  portarum. 
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improbable  that  the  evidence  which  it  gave  of  their     chap. 
spirit  may  have  been  the  occasion  which  induced  him  ^ 

to  recal  a  number  of  Athenian  exiles.  As  Dinarchus, 
the  enemy  of  Demosthenes,  was  one  of  them,  and  they 
are  said  to  have  owed  their  restoration  to  the  influence 
of  Theophrastus^,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  all 
belonged  to  the  oligarchical  party  which  had  opposed 
Demetrius  when  he  appeared  as  the  champion  of 
liberty,  but  in  which  he  might  expect  to  find  his 
firmest  supporters,  as  soon  as  he  had  proved  his 
resolution  to  adopt  the  maxims  of  Cassander,  and  to 
govern  Atliens  by  military  force.^ 

When  he  had  completed  the  conquest  of  Boeotia,  he 
returned  to  Macedonia.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  would  have  pursued  his  march  into  Pelopon- 
nesus, to  take  revenge  on  Sparta  for  the  recent  provo- 
cation, and  to  accomplish  what  he  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  unfinished,  had  not  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
north  more  urgently  demanded  his  attention.  It  was  Lysimachus 
not  long  after  that  Lysimachus  set  out  on  an  expe- 
dition, which  Demetrius  must  have  watched  with 
great  anxiety,  as  its  issue  could  not  but  materially 
affect  his  own  prospects.  Its  object  was  to  decide 
the  contest  which  had  now  been  carried  on  for  some 
years  between  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Thrace  and  the 
great  Thracian  tribe,  called  the  Getes.  This  division 
of  the  race  had,  it  seems,  been  driven  eastward  from 
its  seats  on  the  right  of  the  Danube  by  an  irruption  of 
the  Triballians,  who  were  themselves  making  way  for 
the  Gauls. ^  The  Getes  then  establishd  themselves  in 
the  country  on  the  north-west  shore  of  the  Euxine, 
which  had  once  been  occupied  by  the  Scythians,  whose 

*  Plot.  X.  Oratt  p.  850.  D.  Dionys.  Dinarch.  2. 

*  This  is  Droysen's  combination  (i.  p.  588.,  and  in  Zimmcnnann^s  Zeiisckri/t, 
1836,  p.  168.). 

'  Niebutar,  KL  Schr,  p.  374.,  where  he  had  in  his  mind  a  passage  of  Appian 
(Illyr.  3.).  which  he  has  referred  to  elsewhere.  (Ilidt.  of  Rome,  ii.  p.  512. 
Engl.  Tr.) 
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CHAP,  great  empire  had  been  long  dissolved  into  a  number 
-  of  feeble  disunited  hordes.  In  their  new  territories 
they  had  become  formidable  neighbours  to  the  Greek 
princes  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  (Crimea);  for  the 
Thracian,  Aripharnes,  who  supported  Eumelus,  one 
of  these  princes,  with  an  army  of  22,000  foot  and 
20,000  horse  in  a  war  against  his  brothers  for  the 
succession,  seems  to  have  been  king  of  the  Getes.^ 
They  were  now  governed  by  one  named  Dromicha)tes, 
under  whom  their  power  appears  to  have  reached  its 
greatest  height,  and  whose  noble  character  would 
impress  us  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  subjects, 
if  it  was  not  evident  that  he  was  as  much  superior  to 
his  own  people,  as  he  was  to  most  of  the  contem- 
porary kings.  Lysimachus,  we  know  not  how  long 
after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  had  extended  his  dominions 
on  the  north-east  frontier  at  the  expense  of  the  G^tes; 
but  his  eldest  son,  Agathocles,  had  afterwards  fallen 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  Dromichastes  sent  the  young 
prince  back  with  presents  to  his  father,  hoping  that 
Lysimachus  would  meet  this  generosity  by  restitution 
and  forbearance.  But  Lysimachus  probably  attri- 
buted conduct  so  foreign  to  his  own  character  and  to 
the  maxims  of  the  age,  to  the  fear  which  the  bar- 
barian felt  of  his  power,  and  was  only  encouraged  by 
it  to  prosecute  his  plans  of  conquest.  He  invaded 
the  country  of  the  Getes  with  an  army,  it  is  said,  of 
100,000  men,  accompanied  by  Clearchus,  the  eldest 
son  of  Amastris^,  who  no  doubt  brought  a  body  of 
B.  c.  292.  troops  from  Heraclea.  But,  trusting  to  the  guidance 
d V*  ted**"*  of  a  Thracian  who  pretended  to  have  deserted  to  him, 
he  suflTered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  position  where, 
to  avoid  starving,  he  was  fain  to  surrender  with  all 
his  forces.^  Dromichsetes  received  his  royal  prisoner 
with  more  than  chivalrous  courtesy,  saluted  him  with 

■  Diodor.  xx,  22.     Niebiihr,  u.  s.  p.  381. 
'  Memnon  ap.  Phot  p.  224.  4to  ed.  Bekk.  *  Polysnus,  vil  25. 
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the  name  of  father,  and  respectfully  conducted  him  chap. 
to  the  Gete  city  of  Elis.  There  the  barbarians  were  ^  '  r 
clamorous  for  vengeance  on  an  enemy  who  had  shown 
himself  dead  to  all  sense  both  of  justice  and  gratitude. 
Still  DromichsBtes  soothed  them,  and,  representing  to 
them  that  they  would  gain  nothing  by  the  death  of 
Lysimachus,  whose  dominions  would  probably  be 
occupied  by  a  more  powerful  successor,  but  that  if 
they  spared  him  they  might  recover  all  they  had  lost, 
he  obtained  their  consent  to  treat  him  as  he  himself 
thought  fit.  He  first  made  inquiry  among  the  pri- 
soners after  the  principal  courtiers  and  attendants  of 
Lysimachus,  and  restored  them  to  their  places  about 
their  master's  person.  Then,  on  occasion  of  a  sa- 
crifice, he  invited  Lysimachus  and  his  nobles  to  a 
banquet,  where  he  also  entertained  the  persons  of 
highest  rank  among  the  barbarians.  But  he  had 
ordered  preparations  to  be  made  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
Macedonian  luxury  and  the  Thracian  simplicity  in  the 
most  glaring  contrast  with  each  other.  While  on 
one  side  of  the  hall  the  prisoners,  stretched  on  couches 
adorned  with  the  rich  furniture  found  among  the 
spoil,  were  sumptuously  regaled  and  drank  from  gold 
and  silver  vessels,  the  conquerors  lay  over  against 
them  on  coarse  matting,  partook  of  their  usual  homely 
fare,  and  drank  out  of  horns  or  wooden  cups.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  feast,  Dromichaetes  asked  his  guest 
which  style  of  entertainment  he  preferred,  and  took 
occasion  to  point  out  to  him  the  folly  of  his  aggression 
on  an  enemy  who  had  so  little  to  lose.  Lysimachus 
might  well  think  himself  fortunate  to  receive  no 
severer  lesson.  He  gladly  consented  to  cede  all  that 
he  possessed  east  of  the  Danube,  and  offered  the  choice 
of  his  daughters  to  his  generous  monitor,  who  re- 
placed the  diadem  on  his  brow,  and  dismissed  him  Recovew 
and  his  chief  ofiicers  with  presents.  ^     Clearchus  re-  ^**  "*^^" 

>  Diodor.  xxi.    Exc.  Vat.  p.  44.     Stmbo,  vii.  p.  302. 
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CHAP,     mained  some  time  longer  a  captive,  but  he  too  was 
>  afterwards    released  at    the    intercession    of   Lysi- 
machus.  ^ 

The  news  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Lysimachus 
soon  reached  Macedonia,  and  Demetrius  hastened  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  He  marched  into  Thrace,  and 
it  appears  made  himself  master  of  Sestus.  Lachares, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  Lysimachus, 
happened  to  be  in  the  to\vn,  and  when  it  surrendered 
lay  concealed  for  some  days,  and  then  made  his  escape 
in  female  disguise,  under  a  black  veil,  as  one  of  the 
mourners  at  a  funeral,  and  fled  to  Lysimachia^,  the 
new  capital  founded  by  Lysimachus  on  the  isthmus 
near  Cardia*  But  Demetrius  was  suddenly  arrested 
in  his  career  of  conquest  by  intelligence  from  two 
B.c.291.  opposite  quarters.  He  heard,  it  seems  nearly  at  the 
Revolt  of  same  time,  that  Bceotia  had  again  revolted  from  him, 
and  that  Lysimachus  had  recovered  his  liberty,  and 
was  on  his  way  homeward. 

The  conquest  of  Thrace  must  have  been  an  object 
of  far  greater  moment  to  him  than  the  reduction  of 
the  Boeotian  towns,  in  which  he  could  not  have  ex- 
pected to  find  much  difficulty,  and  which  was  the  less 
pressing,  as  he  had  left  Antigonus  with  a  force  suf- 
ficient, as  the  event  proved,  to  quell  the  insurrection 
without  him.  It  is  therefore  a  little  surprising,  that 
he  should  have  suffered  himself  to  be  diverted  from 
his  enterprise.  But  perhaps  he  apprehended  that  if  lie 
persevered,  he  might  have  not  only  Lysimachus,  but 
his  new  ally,  the  king  of  the  Getes,  upon  his  hands ; 
and  still  more,  that  he  might  be  attacked  by  Pyrrhus. 
This,  and  not  his  resentment  against  the  Boeotians, 
was  probably  the  motive  that  induced  him  to  decamp 
from  the  Chersonesus,  and  to  march  with  all  speed 
southward.     When  he  arrived  in  Bocotia,  he  found 

*  Memnon  ap.  Phot.  >.  '  Polysnus,  vii.  3. 
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that  the  insurgents  had  already  been  defeated  by  chap. 
Antigonus,  and  he  immediately  laid  siege  to  Thebes.  >  ^^'  ,. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Boeotians  had  been 
secretly  stimulated  by  Pyrrhus  to  their  attempt,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  desperately  rash  :  and  he 
now  made  a  diversion  in  their  favour.  He  invaded 
and  overran  Thessaly,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Ther- 
mopylae. Demetrius,  leaving  his  son  to  conduct  the 
siege,  hastened  to  meet  him.  His  army  must  have 
been  very  strong  ;  for  he  not  only  compelled  Pyrrhus 
to  retreat  into  Epirus,  but  was  able  to  leave  a  corps 
of  10,000  foot  and  1000  horse  for  the  protection  of 
Thessaly,  and  then  returned  to  prosecute  the  siege. 
The  Thebans,  now  despairing  of  forgiveness,  made  an 
obstinate  resistance.  Demetrius  found  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  his  huge  Helepolis.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  ordered  repeated  assaults,  in  which  he 
lost  so  many  of  his  men,  that  Antigonus  remonstrated 
with  his  father  on  the  needless  sacrifice  of  life.  The 
answer  was  characteristic  :  Why^  my  son^  should  that 
concern  you?  Have  you  to  pay  the  dead?  He  how- 
ever exposed  his  own  person  to  animate  the  assail- 
ants, and  received  a  severe  wound  in  his  neck.  The 
siege  appears  to  have  lasted  the  greater  part  of  a 
year:  in  290  the  place  surrendered  at  discretion. 
After  so  many  provocations  the  besieged  had  reason 
to  expect  the  most  rigorous  treatment :  yet  the  con- 
queror again  contented  himself  with  a  very  lenient 
vengeance.  Some  thirteen  were  put  to  death :  a  few 
banished,  and  an  amnesty  proclaimed  for  the  rest.^ 

It  was  the  year  of  the  Pythian  games,  and  was  b.c.29o. 
rendered  memorable  by  an  innovation  with  respect  to  nemetHus 
them,  which  illustrates  the  character,  if  not  the  policy 
of  Demetrius.     At  the  time  when  the  games  were  to 
be  celebrated  at  Delphi,  the  passes  of  the  road  from 

■  Plut  Dcm.  40.     According  to  Diodorus,  xxi.     Eclog.   x.  p.   491.  only  ten 
suffered. 
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CHAP.  Athens  to  Delphi  were  occupied  by  the  jEtolians, 
.  ^^'  .  who,  it  seems,  were  in  alliance  with  Pyrrhus ;  so  that 
the  sacred  embassy,  usually  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
attend  the  festival,  could  not  safely  undertake  the 
journey.  Demetrius  could  probably  have  furnished 
it  with  a  sufficient  escort,  both  to  have  cleared  the 
road  of  all  obstacles,  and  to  have  guarded  against 
interruption  during  the  games.  But  he  preferred  to 
celebrate  them  at  Athens,  not  on  the  ground  of  the 
temporary  emergency,  but  declaring  that  the  city 
where  Apollo  was  worshipped,  under  a  title  which 
implied  the  antiquity  of  its  devotion  to  the  god,  was 
the  fittest  of  all  places  for  his  festival.  Demetrius 
may  have  wished  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  it  is  clear,  that  in  this  proceeding  he  assumed 
the  functions  of  the  Amphictyonic  council.* 
B.  c.  289.  Nevertheless,  the  conduct  of  the  ^tolians  rendered 
He  invadci  j^  ncccssary  for  the  reputation  of  his  arms  that  he 
should  chastise  them;  and  it  was  also  time  to  retaliate 
upon  Pyrrhus  for  his  late  invasion  of  Thessaly,  and 
to  wrest  from  him  the  Macedonian  provinces  which 
he  still  retained.  Demetrius  had  perhaps  another 
motive,  which  will  be  presently  mentioned,  for  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  west.  And  it  was  no  longer  a  matter 
of  choice  with  him,  whether  he  should  bestir  himself 
or  remain  quiet.  He  had  placed  himself  in  a  situation 
which  demanded  a  continual  succession  of  fresh  enter- 
prises. From  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Macedonia,  it  seems  that  it  had  been  his  constant 
object  to  increase  his  military  and  naval  power,  to  an 
extent  adequate  to  the  vast  projects  which  that  un- 
expected turn  of  fortune  probably  first  suggested  to 
him.  For  he  now  aspired  to  nothing  less  than  the 
recovery  of  his  father's  empire ;  an  attempt  which  he 
well  knew  must  bring  him  into  a  conflict  with  the 

1  Plut  Dem.  40. 
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combined  forces  of  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy,  and  Se-  chap. 
leucus ;  even  if  Pyrrhus  should  have  been  previously  «  ^^  ■ 
subdued.  He  had  raised  an  army  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  ordinary  resources  of  his  kingdom; 
and  it  was  not  only  kept  on  foot,  but  continually 
/rowing.  One  consequence  was,  that  his  government 
became  a  pure  military  despotism,  and  that  he  was 
quite  independent  of  the  goodwill  of  the  people,  and 
depended  entirely  on  the  army  ;  another  was,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  find  employment  for  his  troops,  -both 
to  relieve  his  treasury,  and  to  guard  against  the  dis- 
orders arising  from  the  leisure  of  the  camp.  In  the 
spring  then  of  289  he  invaded  JEtolia,  and  after  he 
had  ravaged  the  country,  left  his  general,  Pantauchus, 
with  a  strong  division  to  curb  the  -S^tolians,  while  he 
himself  marched  into  Epirus.  In  the  meanwhile 
Pyrrhus,  foreseeing  that  his  own  territory  would 
otherwise  be  the  next  seat  of  war,  had  moved  to 
succour  his  allies.  The  two  armies  however  happened 
to  take  diflTerent  roads ;  so  that  nearly  at  the  same 
time  Demetrius  arrived  in  Epirus,  Pyrrhus  in  -ZEtolia. 
Pantauchus  did  not  decline  a  battle ;  and,  as  he  was 
distinguished  above  all  the  generals  of  Demetrius  for 
strength  and  courage,  seized  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
play his  personal  prowess  against  a  royal  foe.  Before 
the  engagement  began,  he  came  forward  and  chal- 
lenged Pyrrhus  to  a  single  combat.  Pyrrhus,  in 
person  and  in  spirit  no  unworthy  descendant  of 
Achilles,  disdained  all  scruples,  whether  of  usage  or 
prudence,  and  advanced  to  the  encounter.  He  re- 
ceived a  wound,  but  gave  two,  and  would  have  slain 
his  antagonist,  if  he  had  not  been  rescued  by  his 
friends.  The  Epirots  were  animated  by  the  event  of 
the  combat ;  the  enemy  disheartened,  as  well  by  the 
absence  of  their  commander,  as  by  its  cause.  In  the  victory  of 
end,  Pyrrhus  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  took 
5000  prisoners :  the  number  of  the  slain  is  not  men- 
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CHAP,     tioned,  and  perhaps  he  thought  it  prudent  to  spare 


LX 


the  lives  of  the  Macedonians  as  much  as  possible. 
But  the  advantage  Avhich  he  reaped  from  his  success 
extended  much  farther.  The  Macedonians  who  had 
witnessed  his  exploits,  were  struck  with  admiration, 
and  perhaps  found  some  solace  for  their  defeat  in  the 
praises  they  bestowed  on  the  conqueror.  He  was 
indeed  a  soldier^  worthy  to  command  soldiers ;  the  only 
Jdiig  of  the  age  in  whom  there  could  be  traced  any  likeness 
to  the  great  Alexander.  Pyrrhus  revived  this  image  by 
the  fire  and  vigour  of  his  movements  in  the  field  of 
battle ;  the  rest  only  mimicked  the  hero^  whose  title  they 
assumed^  iii  their  demeanour^  and  in  tlie  trappings  arid 
state  of  royalty.  It  was  a  comparison  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous for  their  own  sovereign,  whose  arrogance  and 
love  of  ostentation  had  grown  more  inordinate  than 
ever,  since  he  sat  on  Alexander's  throne. 
Demetrius  Demctrius  found  no  one  to  resist  him  in  Epirus, 
and  ravaged  and  plundered  there  at  his  pleasure.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  seek  Pyrrhus,  most  probably  be- 
cause he  was  occupied  with  another,  easier,  and  more 
agreeable  conquest.  Pyrrhus  had  lost  his  queen  An- 
tigona,  and  after  her  death,  according  to  the  now 
prevailing  usage  of  Greek  princes,  married  three  wives: 
all,  it  seems,  for  the  sake  of  advantageous  alliances. 
One  was  a  Pseonian,  another  an  lllyrian  princess;  and 
to  these  he  added  Lanassa,  the  daughter  of  Aga- 
thocles,  with  whom  he  received  Corcyra  as  her  portion. 
But  the  pride  of  the  Greek  princess  was  soon  wounded 
by  the  attention  Avhich  he  continued  to  pay  to  his 
barbarian  wives.  She  quitted  him,  and  retired  to 
Corcyra,  where  she  looked  out  for  an  opportunity  of 
revenge.  She  knew  that  she  might  reckon  on  the 
services  of  Demetrius,  and  invited  him  to  take  pos- 
session of  her  person  and  of  the  island.  How  welcome 
such  an  offer  must  have  been  to  him,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact,  that  when  the  Spartan  Cleonymus  made 
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himself  master  of  Corcyra^,  both  Demetrius  and  Cas-  chap. 
Sander  courted  his  alliance.^  As  Cleonymus  was  .  ^^  . 
known  to  entertain  hostile  designs  against  Agathocles, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  relations  which  had 
hitherto  subsisted  between  Demetrius  and  the  Sicilian 
tyrant  had  been  far  from  friendly.  But  about  this 
time  Agathocles  sent  his  son,  who  bore  the  father's 
name,  to  Demetrius,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
him.  Demetrius  received  the  young  prince  with  the 
highest  honours,  invested  him  with  a  royal  robe,  and 
sent  him  back  with  splendid  presents,  accompanied 
by  one  of  his  own  courtiers,  named  Oxythemis,  who 
was  publicly  charged  with  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  but  was  secretly  instructed  to  observe  the 
state  of  Sicily,  on  which  it  seems  Demetrius  had  cast 
his  eye,  as  on  a  prize  which  might  perhaps  one  day 
become  his.  How  far  this  negotiation  was  connected 
with  Lanassa's  offer  does  not  appear:  but  it  must 
have  been  on  the  occasion  of  his  expedition  to  Epirus 
that  Demetrius  complied  with  her  invitation,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Corcyra. 

In  the  following  year  Demetrius  was  attacked  by  a 
dangerous  illness,  and,  while  he  lay  sick  at  Pella,  Pyr- 
rhus  made  an  irruption  into  his  kingdom,  overran  it 
almost  entirely,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Edessa.  De- 
metrius however  recovered  in  time,  and,  when  he  was 
able  to  take  the  field,  soon  expelled  the  invader. 
Still  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  offered 
little  prospect  of  advantage,  and,  as  appeared  from 
the  events  of  the  late  campaign,  might  lead  to  dis- 
astrous consequences.  It  was  only  in  Asia  that  he 
could  hope  to  find  a  field  worthy  of  his  ambition, 
where  he  might  rely  on  the  constant  attachment  of 
his  troops,  so  long  as  fortune  favoured  his  enterprises. 

•  Sec  Vol  Vn.  p.  386. 

'  Diodor.  xx,  105.     Schloeser  (  Univera,  Uebertickt,  i.  3.  p.  437.)>  through  some 
oversight,  describes  the  embassy  as  one  to  Agathocles. 
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CHAP.     He  therefore  concluded  a  truce  with  Pyrrhus,  that  he 
^^       might  be  able  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the 


B.  c.  288.  preparations  which  he  was  making  for  his  expedition 
Hii  mm.  to  the  East.  They  were  now  very  far  advanced,  and 
SSttonl.  ^^^^  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
object  he  had  in  view.  To  the  fleet  of  300  sail  with 
which  he  had  besieged  Athens,  he  had  added  200  new 
ships,  built  under  his  personal  superintendence  at 
Athens,  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and  Pella:  all  large,  and 
several  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  yet  capable  of 
easy  and  quick  movements.^  Beside  the  force  ne- 
cessary to  man  this  fleet,  he  had  collected  an  army  of 
nearly  100,000  foot  and  12,000  horse.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  he  found  means  to  equip  this  huge 
armament:  and  it  has  seemed  an  inevitable  con- 
clusion, that  he  must  have  drained  the  resources  of 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  have  laid  almost  into- 
lerable burdens  on  his  subjects.^  Yet  we  do  not  find 
this  mentioned  among  the  causes  of  their  discontent. 
Plutarch  only  speaks  of  his  luxury  and  magnificence; 
particularly  of  the  theatrical  splendour  with  which 
he  adorned  his  person^,  and  of  the  Asiatic  seclusion 
in  which  he  afffected  to  keep  himself  concealed  from 
public  view,  of  the  difficulty  which  suitors  found  in 
Hu  arro.  reaching  the  royal  presence,  and  of  the  arrogance  and 
harshness  with  Avhich  they  were  received.  On  this 
head  the  biographer  relates  an  anecdote,  which  indi- 
cates a  disregard  of  public  opinion  bordering  on  infa- 
tuation.    One  day,  as  Demetrius  came  out  of  the 

'  Plutarch  (Dem.  43.)  observes,  that  galleys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  banks  of  oars 
were  never  known  before.  He  proceeds  to  remark,  that  In  Ptolemy  Phllopator*s 
state  galley  (more  fully  described  by  Callizenus  In  Athen.  v.  37.)  there  were  forty, 
and  these  required  4000  rowers.  But  we  find  that  the  Ileracleotocteres(Memnon 
ap.  Phot.  p.  226.  b.  ed.  Bekk.)  was  rowed  by  1600  men.  Hence  a  rough  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  the  numbers  needed  to  man  the  fleet  of  Demetrius,  which  how- 
ever  was  probably  never  completely  equlpt 

■  Droysen,  i.  p.  603. 

'  On  which  compare  Duris  in  Athenaus,  xii.  50.,  who  however  may  be  suspected 
of  exaggeration ;  for  while  Plutarch  (Dem.  41)  describes  a  chlamys,  on  which  the 
constellations  of  the  lodiac  and  other  stars  were  embroidered  in  gold,  as  only  begun 
and  never  finished,  Durls  speaks  as  if  Demetrius  had  many  such  in  his  wardrobe. 
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palace,  he  was  observed  to  be  of  easier  access  than  chap. 
usual;  and  a  crowd  of  petitioners  approached  to  .  ^^'  # 
present  their  memorials:  he  gathered  them  in  his 
mantle,  and  proceeded,  followed  by  the  anxious  throng, 
to  the  bridge,  and  there  threw  them  all  over  into  the 
Axius.  This  conduct  was  the  more  offensive  to  the 
Macedonians,  because  they  had  never  been  used  to  it 
in  their  rulers.  Old  men  remembered  the  readiness 
and  affability  with  which  Philip  had  been  wont  to 
listen  to  all  classes  of  his  people ;  the  simplicity  with 
which  he  and  Alexander  maintained  their  dignity: 
more  recently,  Antipater  had  retained  the  habits  of  a 
frugal  citizen,  while  he  wielded  a  much  greater  power 
than  Demetrius  now  possessed.  The  less  was  it  to 
be  endured  that  this  upstart,  who  was  bom  a  subject, 
should  assume  the  pomp  and  state  of  a  Persian 
despot. 

It  would  perhaps  be  attributing  too  deep  a  policy 
to  Demetrius,  to  suppose  that  he  meant  to  dazzle  and 
awe  the  Macedonians ;  but  it  seems  that  he  did  not 
become  aware,  until  it  was  too  late,  how  deeply  and 
Avidely  his  conduct  had  excited  disgust  and  contempt. 
The  army  itself  could  not  love  or  respect  a  prince  of 
such  a  character,  who  kept  his  soldiers  at  such  a 
distance,  and  whose  ordinary  habits  were  so  remote 
from  the  freedom  and  plainness  of  the  camp.  If 
Demetrius  had  been  conscious  of  his  danger,  he 
would  have  seen  an  additional  motive  to  hasten  his 
preparations  for  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  about 
to  venture  his  all  on  the  struggle  for  universal  empire. 
It  had  become  the  last  expedient  by  which  he  could 
hope  to  secure  what  he  already  possessed.  But  the 
jealousy  of  his  rivals  was  alarmed  by  his  extraordinary 
exertions ;  and  they  determined  not  to  wait  until  he 
should  carry  the  war  into  their  dominions.  Seleucus, 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  renewed  their  league  Avith 
one  another  against  him,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  re- 

VOL.  VIII.  1) 
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CHAP,     monstrate  with  Pyrrhus  on  the  impolitic  engagement 
*  he  had  contracted  with  the  common  enemy.     They 

warned  him  of  the  danger  to  which  he  would  be  ex- 
posed, if  he  suffered  Demetrius  quietly  to  execute  his 
plans  of  conquest,  and  reminded  him  of  the  injury 
and  dishonour  he  had  lately  sustained  in  the  loss  of 
Corcyra  and  Lanassa.^  He  was  easily  induced  to 
break  his  treaty  with  Demetrius,  and  to  join  the  con- 
federates. They  fell  upon  him  while  he  was  still 
engaged  in  his  preparations.  In  the  spring  of  287, 
Ptolemy  appeared  with  a  great  armament  off  the  coast 
of  Greece,  and  invited  the  Greek  cities  to  revolt.  We 
do  not  know  the  nature  of  his  operations,  or  with  what 
degree  of  success  they  were  immediately  attended.  It 
is  most  probable  that  the  Greeks  waited  for  the  issue 
of  the  contest  which  had  begun  in  Macedonia.  For, 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  Lysimachus  invaded  the 
upper  provinces,  and,  it  appears,  gained  possession 
of  Amphipolis,  through  the  treachery  of  Andragathus, 
the  officer  who  commanded  there  for  Demetrius^;  and, 
while  Demetrius  was  on  the  road  to  meet  him,  tidings 
pyrrhus  In-  Came  that  Pjrrrhus  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
cedonbu*'  the  lower  country,  and  had  made  himself  master  of 
Beroea,  where  he  fixed  his  head-quarters,  and  sent  out 
detachments  to  reduce  other  places.  The  intelligence 
excited  a  tumult  of  grief  and  indignation  in  the  Mace- 
donian camp.  The  men  were  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  their  property  and  their  families ;  they  broke  out 
into  loud  complaints  and  invectives  against  their  king, 
and  threatened  to  quit  his  standard,  and  return  to 
their  homes.  But  there  were  rumours,  and  perhaps 
voices,  which  apprised  him  that  it  was  their  intention 
to  go  over  to  Lysimachus.    The  name  of  Lysimachus, 

"  rtutarvb,  P>rrh.  10.     Deni.  44. 

*  So  Droysen  (l  p.  612,  6ia.)  explains  I\>I>«mi.  iv.  12.  2.  ;  and  the  mention  of 
Amphipolis  in  Pausan.  (i.  10.  2.  \  as  the  scene  i^an  engagement  between  Demetrius 
and  Lrdmachus,  in  which  Lysimachus  was  worsted,  though  in  itself  apparently 
erroneous,  oooflnus  this  view. 
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Alexander's  old  companion,  was  itself  of  powerful  chap. 
attraction  to  the  Macedonians ;  and  he  had  with  him 
their  exiled  prince,  his  son-in-law,  who  was  ready  to 
renew  his  pretensions  to  the  throne.  Demetrius  had 
reason  to  fear  that,  if  he  advanced  farther,  he  might 
soon  find  himself  deserted  by  his  troops.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  to  seek  Pyrrhus, 
for  he  was  not  yet  aware  how  completely  he  had  lost 
the  affections  which  he  had  disdained  to  conciliate ; 
he  did  not  suspect  the  feeling  which  prevailed  in  his 
army  in  favour  of  the  Epirot,  and  believed  that  every 
bosom  glowed  with  indignation  against  the  foreigo 
invader.  But  when  he  drew  near  to  Beroea,  he  was 
soon  undeceived.  The  conqueror  had  treated  his 
captives  with  kindness  ;  he  had  won  all  hearts  by  his 
condescension ;  numbers  of  the  Beroeans  flocked  to 
the  camp  of  Demetrius ;  and  the  report  which  they 
spread  of  the  affability  and  generosity  of  Pyrrhus  con- 
firmed the  impression  which  had  been  made  during 
the  campaign  in  ^Etolia  by  his  heroic  valour  and 
soldier-like  bearing,  and  excited  a  general  enthusiasm 
in  his  behalf.  He  himself  employed  secret  emissaries, 
who,  assuming  the  character  of  Macedonians,  exhorted 
the  soldiers  to  seize  the  favourable  moment,  and  get 
rid  of  their  vain,  haughty,  oppressive  despot.*  The 
flame  thus  fanned,  soon  burst  forth  with  uncontrol- 
lable  violence.  When  Pyrrhus  approached  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  his  enemy's  troops  were  prepared 
to  receive  him  as  their  benefactor.  All  eyes  were 
turned  in  search  of  the  hero ;  for  a  time  they  could 
not  find  him,  because  he  had  taken  off  his  helmet ; 
but,  when  he  had  put  it  on  again,  and  enabled  them 
to  recognise  him  by  the  lofty  crest,  and  the  horns  at 
its  sides,  the  Macedonians  quitted  their  ranks,  and 
came  running  up  to  ask  him,  as  their  chief,  for  the 

'  Plut  Pyrrh.  II.     Justin,  xvi.  2.  3.  cxercitu  ejus  corruplo, 
D  2 
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CHAP,  pass-word.  Many  seeing  that  his  attendants  wore 
«  garlands  of  oak-leaves,  crowned  themselves  in  like 
manner.  Demetrius  quickly  perceived  that  all  was 
lost.  Of  those  who  were  near  him,  some  bade  him 
begone,  telling  him  that  the  Macedonians  were  tired 
of  spending  their  strength  to  support  his  luxury; 
others  assailed  him  still  more  rudely  with  threats 
Flight  of  and  reproaches.  It  was  clear  that  his  only  hope  of 
safety  lay  in  flight.  He  retired  to  his  tent,  exchanged 
his  gorgeous  robes  for  a  dark  mantle,  laid  aside  his 
diadem,  and  stole  out  of  the  camp.  His  departure 
became  the  signal  for  general  confusion,  and  a  struggle 
took  place  for  the  plunder  of  the  royal  tent.  But  the 
tumult  was  suppressed  by  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
the  Macedonian  soldiers  unanimously  saluted  him  as 
their  king.  Lysimachus,  however,  had  not  taken  up 
arms  merely  to  aggrandise  Pyrrhus;  he  claimed  a 
share  in  the  fruits  of  the  victory  for  himself,  and 
Pyrrhus  was  obliged  to  consent  to  a  partition  of 
Macedonia.^  Antipater  now  thought  that  the  time 
had  come  for  urging  his  claims.  But  his  father-in- 
law,  who  had  protected  the  parricide,  put  the  pre- 
tender to  death,  and  even  confined  Eurydice,  because 
she  had  pleaded  for  her  husband.^ 

Thus,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  Demetrius  de- 
scended from  the  throne  of  Macedonia  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  mounted  it.  He  first  took  refuge  in  Cas- 
fiandrea,  where  it  seems  Phila  was  residing.  The 
generous  woman  could  not  bear  to  see  him  again 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  fugitive,  and,  despairing 
of  better  days,  ended  her  life  by  poison.  But  Deme- 
trius always  found  it  easier  to  gain  than  to  keep. 
He  could  not  use  or  bear  prosperity ;  but  adversity 
braced  his  nerves,  roused  his  energy,  and  brought  all 
his  talents  into  action ;   so  that  every  fall  was  fol- 

»  Plut  ryrrh.  12.  «  JusUn,  xvi.  2.  4. 
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lowed  by  a  rebound.     From  Cassandrea  he  passed     chap. 
into  Greece,  where,  when  he  marched  against  Lysi-  . 

machus,  he  had  left  his  son.  But  it  seems,  before  he 
was  joined  by  Antigonus,  he  entered  Thebes,  with 
few  attendants,  and  none  of  the  ensigns  of  royalty ; 
and  he  thought  it  expedient  to  conciliate  the  Thebans 
by  the  restitution  of  the  political  privileges  which  they 
had  lost  after  their  last  revolt.^  His  garrisons  how- 
ever remained  faithful  to  him ;  Antigonus  no  doubt 
had  a  body  of  troops  under  his  command,  and  before 
long  the  royal  adventurer  saw  himself  again  at  the 
head  of  a  little  army.  Not  however  in  time  to  save 
Athens.  As  soon  probably  as  the  revolution  in  Mace-  Liberation 
donia  was  known  there,  a  few  brave  men,  with  Olym- 
piodorus  at  their  head,  resolved  to  make  another 
struggle  for  liberty.  The  people  answered  to  their 
call ;  young  and  old  flocked  to  their  standard.  The 
garrison  of  the  Museum  came  out  to  quell  the  in- 
surrection, but  was  defeated,  and  driven  into  the 
fortress.  It  was  immediately  stormed.  Leocritus 
made  his  name  memorable  as  the  first  who  mounted 
the  wall,  and  leaped  into  the  place,  where  he  fell  in 
the  combat.  Piraeus  and  Munychia  were  also  reco- 
vered nearly  at  the  same  time.^  The  people  cele- 
brated its  victory  by  the  abolition  of  the  priesthood 
instituted  in  honour  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  practice  by  which 
the  chief  of  the  Archons  gave  his  name  to  the  year.^ 
But  the  accounts  which  were  soon  after  received  of 
the  growing  strength  of  Demetrius,  began  to  inspire 
new  fears ;  and,  as  Ptolemy  had  withdrawn  from  the 
coast  of  Greece,  an  embassy  was  decreed  to  obtain  aid 
from  Pyrrhus.     In  the  meanwhile  the  spirits  of  the 

*  Plut  Dem.  46.     eryfa/ois  dir/8wjcc  t^k  woKiniay.  '  Pausan.  i.  26. 

■  Plut  D^ni.  46.,  where  we  should  have  expected  some  notice  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Macedonian  gairisons. 
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Demetrius 
in  Asia. 


Athenians  were  raised  by  another  victory,  achieved 
under  the  command  of  Olympiodorus,  over  a  division 
of  the  enemy  ^,  which  had  made  an  inroad  into  the 
plain  of  Eleusis.2  With  no  other  force  than  he  could 
raise  in  Eleusis  itself  he  put  the  invaders  to  flight. 
Demetrius  however  soon  after  appeared  with  his 
army,  and  closely  invested  the  city.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  Athenians  sent  an  embassy  to  him, 
with  the  philosopher  Crates  at  its  head,  who,  by 
entreaty  or  argument,  induced  him  to  withdraw  his 
forces.^  No  eloquence  or  reasoning  of  all  the  philo- 
sophers in  Greece  could  have  produced  such  an  effect 
on  Demetrius-  He  must  have  found  it  necessary  to 
raise  the  siege;  and  it  was  most  probably  the  approach 
of  Pyrrhus  that  forced  him  to  decamp.  Pyrrhus  in 
fact  complied  with  the  request  of  the  Athenians,  and 
came  to  Athens,  where  he  went  up  to  the  Acropolis, 
and  sacrificed  to  the  goddess.  But  it  appears  that  it 
did  not  suit  his  plans  at  this  juncture,  when  his  footing 
in  Macedonia  was  not  quite  secure,  to  entangle  himself 
in  the  aflPairs  of  Greece.  He  thanked  the  Athenians 
for  their  confidence,  but  advised  them  not  to  admit 
any  king  again  within  their  walls.*  Demetrius  was 
equally  unwilling  to  spend  his  time  and  strength  in  a 
contest  with  Pyrrhus,  as  he  was  still  resolved  to  try 
his  fortune  on  the  other  side  of  the  -/Egaean.  Both 
parties  therefore  were  disposed  to  peace :  and  they 
concluded  a  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  are  not  re- 
corded; but  it  is  probable  that  Demetrius  resigned  his 
pretensions  to  Macedonia,  on  condition  that  Pyrrhus 
should  not  interfere  with  his  interests  in  Greece. 

Demetrius  now  collected  his  fleet,  and  embarked 
with  no  more  than  11,000  foot  and  a  small  body  of 


'  Dro3rsen  (i.  615.)  conjectures  that  it  was  a  detachment  from  the  Macedonian 
garrison  at  Corinth. 

"  Paus.  I.  26.  3.  *  Plut.  Dcm.  46.  *  Plut.  Pyrrh.  12. 
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cavalry,  leaving  Greece  to  the  care  of  Antigonus,  and  chap, 
steered  for  Miletus.  His  enterprise  would  have  been  .  ^^  , 
desperately  rash  if  he  had  relied  on  this  slender  force ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  had  reason  to  hope  that  he 
might  excite  a  general  insurrection  in  his  favour  in 
the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Lysimachus,  whose  rapacity 
had  perhaps  rendered  him  odious  to  his  subjects.  On 
his  arrival  at  Miletus,  he  found  there  Ptolemy's  queen 
Eurydice,  and  her  daughter  Ptolemais,  whose  hand 
had  been  promised  to  him  thirteen  years  before  in 
the  treaty  concluded  through  the  mediation  of  Se- 
leucus.  The  marriage  was  now  celebrated,  and  af- 
forded some  encouragement,  if  not  support,  to  Deme- 
trius in  the  campaign  which  he  opened  immediately 
after. ^  At  the  outset  he  made  a  rapid  progress; 
several  important  places,  among  them  Sardis  itself, 
either  yielded  to  his  arms  or  willingly  submitted  to 
him :  some  of  the  generals  of  Lysimachus  went  over 
to  him  with  the  troops  and  treasure  entrusted  to 
them.  But  the  arrival  of  Agathocles,  the  son  of  Ly- 
simachus, whom  his  father  sent  with  an  army  to  meet 
the  invader,  altered  the  state  of  affairs.  Agathocles 
was  so  superior  in  numbers  that  Demetrius  did  not 
venture  to  give  battle,  and  determined  to  seek  another 
theatre  of  war.  He  conceived  the  seemingly  extra- 
vagant project  of  penetrating  into  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  Seleucus.  He  believed  that,  if  he  could 
reach  Armenia,  he  might  bid  defiance  to  all  his 
enemies,  and  might  next  invade  Media  and  rouse  it 
to  insurrection.  So  little  of  foresight  and  calculation 
appears  in  this  plan,  that  it  inclines  us  to  suspect 

"  Prideaux  (Connection^  P.  H.  B.  1.)  supposes  that  Eurydice  was  sent  with  her 
daughter  to  Demetrius  by  Ptolemy  hlmselt  But  beside  that  we  hear  nothing  of  a 
change  in  Ptolemy's  relations  to  Demetrius,  Plutarch's  expression,  Eupu^lKfis  Mi- 
Bowrns,  seems  sufficiently  to  show  that  It  was  the  act  of  Eurydice,  and  that  she 
had  already  quitted  Ptolemy*s  court  in  disgust  This  is  Droysen's  view  of  the 
transaction.  Fiathe  (ii.  p.  42.)  supposes  a  previous  negotiation  between  Deme- 
trius and  Ptolemy,  and  that  Demetrius  sent  Eurydice  to  Egypt  to  fetch  Pto- 
lemais.    This  at  all  events  is  utterly  inconceivable. 
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CHAP.  Demetrius  must  have  been  attracted  towards  the  East 
.  ^^  .  chiefly  by  the  recollection  of  his  father's  conquests, 
and  of  the  great  revolution  which  Seleucus  had  so 
rapidly  effected  there  with  even  slenderer  means  than 
he  himself  now  had  at  his  command.  He  therefore 
took  the  road  toward  Phrygia,  and,  it  seems,  advanced 
far  enough  eastward  to  suggest  a  suspicion  of  his 
design  to  his  army,  which  was  not  disposed  to  share 
his  adventures  in  those  remote  regions.  But  he  was 
closely  followed  by  Agathocles,  and,  though  he  was 
commonly  victorious  when  he  could  draw  the  enemy 
into  a  skirmish,  they  stopped  his  foraging  parties,  and 
reduced  him  to  great  distress.  He  also  lost  a  great 
number  of  men  in  the  passage  of  the  Lycus,  which  he 
attempted  at  a  point  where  the  river  was  not  fordable 
for  infantry,  relying  on  his  heavy  cavalry  to  break  the 
force  of  the  rapid  current.^  In  time  the  scarcity 
gave  rise  to  a  disease,  which  carried  off  some  addi- 
tional thousands,  and  compelled  him  to  seek,  not  a 
new  field  of  conquest,  but  shelter  from  the  pursuit  of 
Agathocles.  He  retraced  his  steps,  and  crossed  the 
mountains  into  Cilicia,  where  he  halted  at  Tarsus : 
and  Agathocles  did  not  pursue  him  beyond  the  frontier 
of  his  father's  dominions,  but  contented  himself  with 
the  precautions  requisite  to  prevent  him  from  re- 
passing the  defiles  of  Taurus. 

Demetrius  did  not  now  wish  to  provoke  Seleucus, 
and,  urgently  as  his  troops  needed  refreshment,  ab- 
stained from  the  supplies  which  the  country  yielded, 
until  he  had  appealed  to  the  king's  generosity.  He 
wrote  a  long  and  moving  letter  to  Seleucus,  who  was 
at  first  touched  with  pity,  and  ordered  his  generals  to 
afford  royal  entertainment  to  Demetrius,  and  abundant 
subsistence  to  his  army.  But  the  remonstrances  of 
Patrocles,  one  of  his  most  trusty  counsellors,  who  re- 

•  Polysnus,  iv.  7.  12. 
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presented  to  him  the  danger  he  would  incur  if  he  chap. 
should  harbour  a  man  of  such  restless  ambition  in  « 
such  desperate  circumstances,  induced  him  to  change 
his  views  and  measures.  He  himself  marched  with  a 
powerful  army  into  Cilicia,  and  withdrew  the  supplies 
which  he  had  granted.  Demetrius  in  alarm  retreated 
to  a  strong  position  at  the  foot  of  Taurus,  and  again 
addressed  Seleucus,  requesting  that  he  would  either 
allow  him  to  take  possession  of  some  territory  now 
occupied  by  independent  barbarians,  or  maintain  his 
army  in  Cilicia  during  the  winter.  This  proposal 
strengthened  the  suspicions  which  had  been  awakened 
in  Seleucus;  he  offered  to  let  Demetrius  pass  two 
months  of  the  winter  in  Cataonia,  but  demanded  his 
principal  officers  as  hostages,  and  at  the  same  time 
proceeded  to  secure  the  passages  leading  to  Syria. 
Demetrius  now  no  longer  scrupled  to  treat  him  as  an 
enemy,  made  marauding  inroads  into  the  country, 
and  engaged  him  in  several  slight  actions  with  con- 
stant success.  He  soon  obtained  a  more  important 
advantage,  having  made  himself  master  of  a  pass 
which  gave  him  entrance  into  Syria.  His  troops  were 
inspired  with  new  confidence  in  their  leader ;  he  him- 
self began  to  recal  the  dreams  of  conquest  which  had 
floated  before  him  while  he  was  still  on  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  and  looked  upon  himself  as  engaged  in  a 
contest  for  no  less  a  prize  than  the  dominion  of  Asia. 
On  the  other  hand  Seleucus,  notwithstanding  his  great 
advantage  of  numerical  strength,  could  not  but  se- 
cretly acknowledge  the  ascendancy  of  his  rival's 
genius,  and  dread  some  sudden  turn  of  fortune  in  his 
favour.  He  began  to  regret  that  he  had  rejected  the 
offers  of  assistance  which  he  had  received  from  Lysi- 
inachus,  and  did  not  dare  to  run  the  risk  of  a  battle 
single-handed.  It  is  indeed  still  doubtful  what  the 
issue  of  the  contest  might  have  been,  had  not  Deme- 
trius been  seized  by  a  disorder  which  threatened  his 
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CHAP,  life^  confined  him  for  several  weeks,  and  reduced  him 
^  ^  »  to  a  state  of  extreme  weakness.  During  this  interval 
of  inaction  his  men  deserted  him  in  great  numbers, 
either  to  return  to  their  homes,  or  to  join  the  enemy: 
and,  when  he  was  again  able  to  take  the  field,  he  found 
only  the  wreck  of  an  army  remaining.  With  this  it 
was  no  longer  practicable  to  advance  into  Syria :  and 
he  set  out  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  if  it  was  his 
intention  to  return  to  Cilicia ;  but  suddenly  turning 
eastward,  by  a  night-march  he  gained  the  pass  of 
Amanus,  and  fell  plundering  and  ravaging  on  the 
plains  of  Cyrrhestis. 

Here  he  was  soon  overtaken  by  Seleucus.  He  made 
an  attempt  to  surprise  the  enemy's  camp  in  the  night; 
and  he  might  have  succeeded  if  he  had  not  been  de- 
terred by  a  stratagem  of  Seleucus,  who,  having  been 
warned  in  time  by  some  deserters,  ordered  the  trumpets 
to  sound,  a  fire  to  be  kindled  at  every  tent,  and  the 
men  to  raise  a  shout,  as  if  prepared  for  defence.  ^  The 
next  day  the  Syrian  army  came  up  to  attack  him. 
He  directed  a  movement  against  one  wing,  and  threw 
it  into  some  disorder :  but  when  Seleucus  had  pushed 
forward  on  the  other  side  through  a  hollow  way  with 
a  select  body  of  troops  and  eight  elephants,  and, 
baring  his  head,  called  upon  the  mercenaries,  who 
formed  the  main  strength  of  Demetrius,  to  abandon  a 
famishing  adventurer,  and  enter  the  service  of  a  king 
who  had  treasure  to  satisfy  all  their  desires,  they  with 
one  accord  laid  down  their  arms,  and  saluted  him  as 
B.  c.  286.  their  master.  ^  Demetrius  fled  with  a  few  attendants ; 
Surrenders  fcut,  after  a  fcw  days  wandering  in  the  forest  at  the 
Seleucus.  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
escape  across  them  to  the  coast,  he  was  induced  by 
his  friends  to  surrender  himself  to  Seleucus.  Seleucus 
was  at  first  inclined  to  treat  him  rather  as  a  friend 

»  Plut  Dem.  49,  Polysenus,  iv.  9.  2.  «  Plut.  Dem.  49.    Folycnus,  ix.9. 3. 
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than  a  prisoner ;  but  when  he  saw  his  own  courtiers,  chap. 
encouraged  by  this  show  of  favour,  flocking  round  ■ 
the  fallen  prince,  his  jealousy  revived,  and  he  removed 
him  to  the  Syrian  Chersonesus,  where  he  ordered  him 
to  be  kept  under  a  strong  guard  at  one  of  the  royal 
residences,  with  entertainment  suited  to  his  rank,  but 
confined  within  the  park  annexed  to  the  palace. 

For  some  time  the  captive  retained  his  wonted 
spirit,  and  perhaps  his  hopes.  He  sent  directions  to 
his  son,  and  to  the  commanders  of  his  garrisons  in 
Greece,  to  pay  no  attention  to  any  letters  which  they 
might  receive  in  his  name,  nor  even  to  his  seal,  but 
to  maintain  their  posts  as  if  he  were  dead,  and  his 
rights  had  passed  to  his  successor.  Antigonus  on 
this  occasion  nobly  displayed  the  filial  affection  which 
honourably  distinguished  this  family  above  most  of 
the  princely  houses  of  the  age.  He  earnestly  solicited 
his  father's  liberation,  and  induced  several  cities  and 
sovereigns — their  names  are  not  recorded — to  sup- 
port his  request.  He  even  offered  in  return  to  de- 
liver up  all  the  places  he  still  held,  and  to  surrender 
his  own  person  in  his  father's  stead.  The  conduct  of 
Lysimachus  was  as  base  as  this  was  generous.  After 
the  departure  of  Demetrius  from  Europe,  he  had  insti- 
gated Pyrrhus  to  break  his  treaty  with  him,  to  invade 
Thessaly,  and  to  endeavour  to  wrest  from  him  all  he 
possessed  in  Greece.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  the 
affairs  of  Demetrius  were  irretrievably  ruined  \  he 
suddenly  turned  his  arms  against  Pyrrhus,  surprised 
and  defeated  him  near  Edessa,  and,  having  cut  off  his 
supplies,  prevailed  on  the  principal  Macedonians  to 
renounce  their  allegiance  to  a  master,  whose  ancestors 
had  of  old  been  the  subjects  of  their  kings.  Pyrrhus, 
seeing  the  defection  spread,  thought  it  prudent  to 

*  Fbus.  I.  10.  2.  yfyofi4vov  M  ScAc^k^  Atifirrrplov.  But  this  would  extend  the 
reign  of  Pyrrhus  in  Macedonia  beyond  the  seven  months  assigned  to  it  by  Dexippus 
(Syncell.  i.  606.  Bonn.)  and  Porphyry  (Euseb.  Arm.  i.  323.  Auchcr.). 
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CHAP,  withdraw  into  Epirus^,  and  thus,  after  a  reign  of 
^  ^^  ■  seven  months,  yielded  his  share  of  the  kingdom  to  his 
rival.  Still  Lysimachus  did  not  think  himself  secure 
so  long  as  Demetrius  lived,  and  is  reported  to  have 
tempted  Seleucus  by  an  offer  of  2000  talents  to  put 
his  prisoner  to  death.  ^  Seleucus  indignantly  rejected 
the  proposal :  observing  to  the  ambassadors,  that  their 
master  wished  him  not  only  to  break  his  word,  but  to 
stain  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  a  kinsman.  He 
even  professed  an  intention  to  set  Demetrius  at  li- 
berty and  restore  him  to  his  kingdom^,  and  that  he 
only  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Antiochus  and  Stra- 
tonice  from  Babylon,  that  they  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  executing  this  act  of  grace.  ^  But  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  he  really  entertained  any  such 
purpose.  Demetrius  lingered  two  years  in  con- 
finement and  never  saw  his  royal  daughter  again. 
At  first  he  was  able  to  find  amusement  in  the  chase, 
for  which  the  park  afforded  ample  room.  But  by 
degrees  he  grew  weary  of  this  pastime,  and,  shutting 
himself  up  in  the  palace,  and  neglecting  all  bodily 
exercise,  sought  refuge  from  thought,  or  a  solace  for 
the  misery  of  hope  deferred,  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  and  in  intemperance,  to  which  he  had  not 
B.  c.  284.  before  been  addicted.  The  operation  of  these  com- 
Demetrios.  biucd  causcs  brought  his  active  and  strangely  che- 
quered life  to  a  premature  and  inglorious  close  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age  (284).  Seleucus  ordered 
his  ashes  to  be  carried  in  a  golden  urn  to  Greece. 
Antigonus  met  the  vessel  which  brought  them  as  it 
crossed  the  jEgaean,  took  the  urn  on  board  his  own 
galley,  the  largest  of  the  fleet,  and  returned  with  it 
to  Corinth,  where  it  was  received  Avith  funeral  pomp. 

"  Dpoysen  (i.  626.)  collects  from  Pausanias  (i.  10.  2.)  that  Antigonus  united 
his  forces  with  those  of  Pyrrhus,  and  that  they  were  defeated  by  Lysimachus.  But 
it  seems  very  doubtful  that  this  is  what  Pausanias  meant 

*  Diodorus,  XXI.     Plut.  Dem.  51. 

»  Diodorus,  xxi.     Kardytiy  M  r^y  fiaaiXtlay  fityaXowptwrn. 

*  Plut.  Dem.  61.     Diodor.  xxi. 
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It  was  finally  transported  to  Demetrias,  a  city  recently     chap. 
founded  on  the  gulf  of  PagassB  on  the  site  of  lolcus,  • 
and  peopled  from  the  small  towns  on  the  coast. 

After  the  death  of  Demetrius  there  remained  but 
two  competitors  for  power,  of  Alexander's  immediate 
successors.  For  the  king  of  Egypt  had  already  ab- 
dicated his  throne  in  favour  of  Ptolemy,  afterwards 
named  Philadelphus,  his  son  by  Berenice.  His  mo- 
tive for  this  step  was  not  merely  his  passionate  fond- 
ness for  Berenice.  It  was  apparently  with  good 
reason  that  he  preferred  her  son  to  the  legitimate 
heir,  another  Ptolemy,  his  son  by  Eurydice,  who,  from 
the  reckless  violence  of  his  character  which  his  sub- 
sequent conduct  discloses,  acquired,  as  Hamilcar  and 
Bajazet,  the  epithet  of  Ceraunus  (the  Thunderbolt).^ 
The  court  of  Egypt  was  no  longer  a  safe  place  for  the 
prince  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  succession ; 
and  he  fled  with  his  younger  brother  Meleager.  But 
he  sought  shelter,  not,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
from  Seleucus,  but  from  Lysimachus.  It  seems  that 
he  thought  he  had  less  to  dread  from  his  rival's  sister, 
queen  Arsinoe,  than  to  hope  from  Lysandra,  who  after 
Alexander's  death  had  married  the  Thracian  heir- 
apparent  Agathocles.  He  was  hospitably  received, 
and  gained  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Arsinoe 
herself,  whose  influence  he  found  all-powerful  with 
the  old  king.  Still  no  breach  followed  on  this  account 
between  Lysimachus  and  the  Ptolemies :  on  the  con- 
trary, a  new  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  royal 
families  through  the  marriage  of  the  young  king  of 
Egypt  with  the  princess  Arsinoe,  the  sister  of  Aga- 
thocles. Ptolemy,  the  father,  died  within  about  two 
years  after  he  had  resigned  the  crown. 

*  Memnon  ap.  Phot.  p.  225.  b.  iwuyvfAoy  9ik  r\i¥  irKai6rrrra  Kod  itx6¥oicaf  rhv 
Ktpccuyhv  (^pty,  Paus.  i.  6.  2.  rokfirjacu  irp6x^tpof  koI  8t'  ainh  Ktpavyhs  KoKo^fxtvos 
Clearchua  L  of  Heraclea,  who  called  himself  a  son  of  Zeus  (Memnon  ap.  Phot  p.  222. 
b.  Bekk.),  gave  the  name  of  Ceraunus  to  his  son  (Justin,  xvi.  5. ),  ut  deoi  non  men- 
dacio  tantum  verum  etiam  nominibus  eludat. 


ctaus. 
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CHAP.         Seleucus  and  Lysimachus  might  also  have  remained 
*  at  peace  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  which  were  now 

drawing  near  to  their  natural  term,  if  none  but  poli- 
tical causes  of  hostility  had  arisen  between  them. 
B.  c.  283.  Lysimachus  indeed  had  of  late  greatly  extended  his 
Acqui-  European  dominions;  for,  about  the  same  time  that 
Lysima-  he  drovc  Dcmetnus  out  of  Macedonia,  he  treacher- 
ously made  himself  master  of  Paeonia,  having  entered 
it  as  the  ally  of  Ariston,  the  lawful  heir  of  the  deceased 
king  Autoleon.*  In  Asia  too  he  had  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  enlarging  his  territory,  and — to  him  a  no  less 
interesting  object — replenishing  his  coffers.  Amastris 
had  been  put  to  death  by  her  two  sons,  Clearchus  and 
Oxathres,  who  were  probably  jealous  of  her  influence. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  though  Lysimachus,  as  he  was 
sincerely  attached  to  Amastris,  desired  to  avenge  her 
murder,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  profess  his 
abhorrence  of  the  parricide,  but  contrived  to  gain 
admittance  into  Heraclea  under  the  mask  of  friendship. 
He  then  put  the  murderers  to  death,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  their  treasures,  and  permitted  the  people  of 
Heraclea  to  revive  their  republican  institutions.  On 
his  return  he  spoke  with  warm  admiration  of  the 
proofs  which  he  had  seen  in  the  cities  ruled  by  Amas- 
tris of  the  prosperity  which  they  had  enjoyed  under 
her  government ;  and  Arsinoe  took  occasion  to  so- 
licit that  he  would  grant  her  the  newly-conquered 
principality.  He  reluctantly  complied  with  her  re- 
quest, and  she  sent  one  of  her  creatures  as  governor 
to  Heraclea,  which  he  oppressed  and  plundered.^  Still 
these  acquisitions  were  not  of  a  nature  to  excite  the 

*  PolyiBn.  IV.  12.  3.  But  I  should  not  venture  with  Droysen  (i.  617.)  on  the 
strength  of  the  very  uncertain  reading  2ap5«€«K,  to  suppose  that  Ariston  fled  to 
Demetrius,  and  happened  to  find  him  at  Sardis :  iupimrdaaTo  ctV  rV  2apBi4ufy  would 
be  a  singular  way  of  relating  that  fact ;  and,  we  may  add,  not  the  way  of  Polyaenus, 
who  elsewhere  describes  the  place  «>imply  as  'Xdp^us  or  al  Jidp^fis  (ii.  ].  9.  iv.  9.  4. 
VII.  6.  2,  3.  13,  14.).  Indeed,  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  any  ex- 
ample in  support  of  Droyscn's  coi\jecture. 

'  Memnon,  u.  s.  p.  225. 
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jealousy  of  Seleucus :  Lysimachus,  in  whom  ambition     chap. 
seems  to  have  become  subordinate  to  avarice,  and  who  . 

was  watched  by  two  hostile  neighbours  in  Greece  and 
Epirus,  could  not  have  been  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
master  of  the  East.  But  a  domestic  tragedy,  which 
shook  the  throne  of  Lysimachus,  awakened  hopes  of 
conquest  that  had  long  slumbered  in  the  bosom  of 
Seleucus,  and  gave  occasion  to  a  war  which  proved 
fatal  to  both. 

Arsinoe,  when  she  obtained  possession  of  Heraclea,  Mmder  of 
probably  designed  chiefly  to  strengthen  herself  with  a  ^Slocie^ 
view  to  a  farther  and  more  important  object.  Her 
husband's  advanced  age  filled  her  with  anxiety  for 
the  prospects  of  her  children,  and  she  resolved,  if  she 
could,  to  put  Agathocles  out  of  the  way  before  the 
throne  became  vacant.  That  she  had  conceived  a 
criminal  passion  for  him,  and  was  disappointed  through 
his  scruples,  is  hardly  credible.  If  there  was  any 
ground  for  this  report,  it  may  have  been  that  she 
imputed  such  advances  to  him.^  But  it  is  certain 
that  she  induced  Lysimachus  to  regard  his  eldest  son 
as  his  enemy,  and  to  consent  to  his  death.^  They 
feared,  it  seems,  to  use  open  violence,  for  the  prince 
was  generally  beloved;  but  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  poison  him,  they  threw  him  into  prison,  and  it  is 
said  that  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  despatched  him  there 
with  his  own  harid.^  Lysandra  fled  with  her  children, 
accompanied  by  Alexander,  the  brother  of  Agathocles, 
to  Seleucus,  and  implored  his  intervention.*  He 
learnt  that  the  deed  had  excited  universal  indignation 

■  Pausan.  jl  10.  3.  ffSv;  8^  lypaif^ov  k.  r.  A. 

'  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  623  )  says  iiyayKdff&n  rhr  vlbv  iycAcIv.  But  Memnon  Cap. 
Phot  p.  225.  b. )  represents  bim  as  inflamed  with  such  violent  hatred  of  his  son 
(for  which  hardly  any  motive  can  be  conceived  but  jealousy),  that  after  the  attempt 
to  poison  him  had  fidled,  he  invented  a  charge  of  treason  against  him,  as  a  pretext 
for  putting  him  to  death  in  prison.  Justin,  xvii.  1.  Agathodtm  non  solum  patrium, 
verum  etiam  hnmanum  ultra  morem^  jterosus,  minhtra  Arsinoe  noverca,  veneno 
interfecit. 

■  Ainox^lp,     Memnon,  u.  8.  *  Paus.  i.  10.  4. 
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CHAP,     among  the  subjects  of  Lysimachus,  and  that  they  were 
,    ^^'     I  ripe  for  rebellion.     He  also  received  a  message  from 
Philetaerus,  governor  of  the  fortress  of  Pergamus, 
where  Lysimachus  had  deposited  a  treasure  of  9000 
talents,  who,  on  the  prince's  death,  being  alarmed  for 
his  own  safety,  as  Arsinoe  was  avowedly  his  enemy, 
and  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his  master's  confi- 
dence^, offered,  if  Seleucus  would  invade  the  country, 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  place,  and  of  all  the 
treasure  it  contained.^     Seleucus  was  tempted  by  the 
prospect  thus  opened  to  him,  and  not  merely  because 
it   promised   a  great   addition   to   his  empire.     He 
secretly  yearned  to  see  his  native  land  again,  and  he 
could  now  only  return  to  it  as  conqueror  and  king. 
War  be.       He  Tcsolvcd  to  make  war  on  Lysimachus.     The  king 
tween  8c-     ^f  Thracc  was  apprised  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
Lysinuu      him.     It  is  said  that  he  crossed  over  into  Asia  to 
^"^  anticipate  the  attack  which  he  expected,  and  that  he 

began  hostilities  with  Seleucus;  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  disaffection  in  his  Asiatic  dominions,  and  to 
put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence.  It  was  believed 
that  he  discovered,  when  it  was  too  late,  the  falsehood 
of  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  his 
son.^  But  he  had  alienated  the  most  trustworthy  of 
his  family  and  his  servants,  and,  if  he  had  learnt  the 
truth,  was  obliged  to  dissemble  his  feelings.  He 
left  Arsinoe  in  possession  of  all  her  power :  perhaps 
with  the  authority  of  regent.  The  important  city  of 
Cassandrea  was  entirely  in  her  hands;  having  ap- 
parently been  assigned  to  her  as  a  place  of  refuge 
against  a  change  of  fortune.  It  seems  also  that 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus  accompanied  Lysimachus  on  his 
expedition,  and  remained  with  him  to  its  close.  All 
the  details  of  the  struggle  which  ensued  between  the 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  623.  -  VdUi.  i.  10.  4.  '  Ibid.  i.  10.  3. 
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two  rivals  are  lost ;  its  termination  only  is  known,      chap. 
A  battle  was  fought  (b.c.  281)  at  a  place  called  the  ^ 


plain  of  Corns,  in  western  Phrygia^  —  a  name  which  b.c.282. 
now  conveys  no  information  to  us  —  in  which  Ly-  Batucof 
simachus  was  defeated,  and  slain  by  a  man  of  He-  So™^" 
raclea  named  Malacon.^  According  to  some  accounts, 
his  corpse,  which  lay  for  many  days  neglected,  and 
only  guarded  by  his  faithful  dog  from  the  wolves 
and  vultures,  was  found  and  interred  by  Thorax,  a 
Pharsalian.  According  to  others,  his  son  Alexander 
obtained  permission,  not  without  some  opposition  on 
the  part  of  Lysandra,  to  convey  it  to  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Lysimachia  re- 
ceived it  with  the  honours  due  to  the  founder  of  their 
city,  and  deposited  it  in  their  principal  temple,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Lysimacheum.^ 

There  had  scarcely  been  a  moment,  since  Alex- 
ander's death,  when  it  appeared  more  likely  that  all 
the  provinces  of  his  empire  might  fall  into  a  single 
hand,  than  after  this  event.  Seleucus  might  safely 
calculate  that  the  whole  kingdom  of  Lysimachus 
would  submit  to  him  without  resistance,  except  such 
as  might  be  made  by  private  adventurers,  at  insu- 
lated points.  So  it  seems  to  have  been  after  the  de- 
cisive battle  that  Theodotus,  the  governor  of  Sardis, 
refused  to  surrender  the  citadel,  which  contained  a 
considerable  treasure.  But  when  Seleucus  had  set 
a  price  of  100  talents  on  his  head,  distrusting  the 
fidelity  of  his  troops,  he  opened  the  gates  to  the  con- 
queror.* Ceraunus  likewise  threw  himself  on  the 
generosity  of  Seleucus,  who  not  only  received  him 

*  Appian,  Syr.  62.  '  Memnon,  u.  s. 

*  Appian,  Syr.  64.  Pausanias  (i.  10.  6.)  describes  the  tomb  as  situate  between 
Cardia  and  Pactya.  The  fidelity  of  the  dog  was  celebrated  enough  to  serve  as  an 
illustration  to  Plutarch,  Reip.  Ger.  Prac,  c.  28. 

*  Polyaen.  iv.  9.  4.  Droyscn  believes  that  this  occurred  before  the  defeat  of 
Lysimachus.  But  a  strong  presumption  to  the  contrary  seems  to  be  raised  by  the 
presence  of  Arsinoc  at  Ephcsus  (Polyaen.  viii.  67.)  at  the  time  of  her  husband's 
death. 
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^Lx^'  with  kindness,  as  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  but  pro- 
I  /  ■>  mised  to  restore  him  to  the  throne,  his  birth-right,  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived  by  his  father's  unjust 
partiality.^  It  was  an  opportunity  for  interference 
which  might  kindle  a  civil  war  in  Egypt,  and  make 
the  ally  of  the  successful  claimant  the  real  master  of 
the  kingdom.  He  so  little  anticipated  any  resistance 
in  the  European  dominions  of  Lysimachus,  that, 
without  any  apparent  necessity,  he  suffered  more 
than  six  months  to  elapse  after  the  battle^  before  he 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  them.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  his  intention  to  resign  all  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces to  Antiochus^,  and  to  end  his  days  in  Mace- 
donia.    But  a  different  destiny  awaited  him. 

If  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  consented  to  murder  Aga- 
thocles,  it  was  not,  as  the  event  clearly  proves,  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  interest  of  his  sister  and  her 
children.     It  is  probable,  that,  before  the  death  of 
Lysimachus,  he  had  already  conceived  the  ambitious 
project  which  he  afterwards  executed,  and  that  he 
looked  upon  Agathocles  as  the  only  formidable  ob- 
stacle between  himself  and  the  throne.     He  would 
not  perhaps  have  suffered  the  old  king  to  stand  much 
longer  in  his  way.    As  he  was  utterly  insensible  to  all 
restraints  of  piety,  honour,  and  gratitude,  the  victory 
of  Seleucus  would  not  have  changed  his  design,  and 
might  seem,  in  some  respects,  to  open  a  fairer  prospect 
of  success,  as  it  was  now  an  invader,  not  the  rightful 
sovereign,  whom  he  had  to  supplant.     The  reckless 
daring,  from  which  he  derived  his  surname,  was  in 
him  coupled  vnth  an  equal  measure  of  cunning  and 
forethought ;  and,  bold  as  the  stroke  was  by  which 
he  hoped  to  \nn  the  crown,  he  seems  to  have  taken 

»  Memnon,  p.  226.  b.    Appian,  Syr.  62. 

*  Justin,  xvii.  2.  Post  menses  admodum  septem, 

*  Memnon  ap.  Phot.  p.  226.  a.    Pausanias  (i.  16.  2.)  describes  the  intention  as 
executed. 
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all  the  precautions  prudence  could  suggest  to  guard     chap. 


LX. 


against  miscarriage.  He  had  probably  a  strong  party 
of  adherents  in  Thrace,  with  whom  he  concerted  his 
measures,  and  perhaps  had  even  gained  some  of  the 
officers  of  Seleucus,  among  whom  there  might  be 
several  to  whom  the  proposed  change  in  the  resi- 
dence of  the  court  was  not  acceptable. 

Seleucus,  having  transported  his  army  across  the 
Hellespont,  marched  toward  Lysimachia.  On  the 
road,  not  far  it  seems  from  the  city,  was  an  ancient 
altar,  erected,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
country,  either  by  the  Argonauts,  or  by  the  heroes 
who  besieged  Troy,  and,  from  whichever  origin, 
named  Argos.  It  was  a  name  —  as  was  at  least 
afterwards  generally  believed  —  of  ill  omen  to  Se- 
leucus, who  is  said  to  have  been  warned  by  an  oracle 
to  beware  of  Argos.  But  the  altar  attracted  his 
notice  by  its  size  and  conspicuous  position,  and  he 
stopped  to  examine  it,  and  to  learn  its  history. 
While  he  was  listening  to  the  tale  of  the  antiqua-  b.  c.  28i. 
rians,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  back  from  ^ssawin- 

'  .  .  ation  of 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus^,  who  immediately  mounted  a  seieucus. 
horse,  and  rode  to  Lysimachia.  Here  he  was  wel- 
comed as  the  avenger  of  Lysimachus,  and  immedi- 
ately assumed  the  diadem  as  his  successor,  and  re- 
turned with  a  brilliant  escort  to  the  camp.^  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  had  collected  any  military  force ; 
we  rather  find  intimations  that  he  needed  no  such 
protection.  Yet  it  is  certainly  somewhat  surprising, 
that  the  man  who  had  just  basely  assassinated  a  great 
and  reveretl  monarch  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
army,  should  have  ventured  to  present  himself  to 
the  troops  whom  he  had  so  deprived  of  their  leader. 
The  result  however  was,  that  he  was  received,  if  not 
with  favour,  at  least  without  any  determined  resist- 

'  Appian,  Syr.  63.  '  Mct&  Aa^vpas  lopv^pias,    Memnon,  p.  226.  b. 
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CHAP,     ance,    and  was  proclaimed   king  by   the    army   of 
4  Seleucus.      One   account   states   that   it  yielded   to 

necessity,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  explained^: 
another,  that  the  acquiescence  of  the  soldiers  was 
purchased  by  the  permission  which  they  received  to 
plunder  the  royal  treasure.^  Each  seems  to  imply 
that  the  loyalty  which  was  so  easily  overpowered  was 
not  very  ardent.  But  if  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
troops  had  originally  belonged  to  the  army  of  Lysi- 
machus,  and  had  been  compelled  to  follow  the  con- 
queror, the  transaction  would  be  quite  intelligible. 

The   assassin   found   himself  in   possession   of  a 

powerful  army,  a  considerable  number  of  elephants, 

and  a  fleet  which  included  a  squadron  of  vessels  of 

Ptolemy      extraordinary  bulk  from  Heraclea.     The  European 

wm'S"*'    dominions  of  Lysimachus,  north  of  Macedonia,  sub- 

Thracc,       mittcd  to  him  without  an  attempt  at  resistance ;  and 

the  state  of  affairs  in  other  quarters  was  singularly 

favourable  to  the  measures  which  he  took  for  the 

security  of  his  throne.     Antiochus  would  have  been 

urged  both  by  his  interests  and  his  feelings  to  avenge 

his  father's  murder;  but  he  was  fully  occupied  with 

the  defence  of  his  vast  inheritance  against  a  variety 

of  other  enemies.^      The  king  of  Egypt  was  easily 

persuaded  to  let  his  brother  enjoy  a  distant  kingdom, 

on  the  condition  which  he  proposed,  of  resigning  his 

claims  to  the  Egyptian  crown.     Pyrrhus  would  have 

been  his  most  formidable  rival.      But  just  at  this 

juncture  his  ambition  was  engrossed  by  the  prospect 

of  conquest  in  the  West,  and  he  was  only  anxious  to 

obtain  a  reinforcement  for  his  Italian  expedition,  and 

to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  hereditary  dominions 

during  his  absence.     Ceraunus  won  him  by  the  offer 

of  both  these  advantages.    He  placed  5000  foot,  4000 

*  Memnon,  u.  8.  '  Paus.  i.  16.  2. 

3  Memnon,  p.  227.  a.  *hyrioxos  voAAoTs  toA^/umt,  ci  koX  iju6\is  koX  oih^  vwap 
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horse,  and  50  elephants,  at  his  disposal,  nominally  for     chap. 
a  term  of  two  years;  and,  having  induced  him  to  r 

accept  his  daughter's  hand  as  a  pledge  of  his  good 
faith,  took  Epirus  under  his  protection.^  And  thus 
he  was  enabled  to  defy  the  hostility  of  a  fourth  rival, 
whom  he  could  neither  soothe  nor  bribe.  Antigonus 
was  no  longer  a  potentate ;  but  he  was  still  master  of 
some  strong  places  in  Greece,  and  of  a  fleet ;  and  the 
lower  the  ebb  of  his  fortune,  the  more  eager  he  was 
to  seize  the  opportunity,  which  seemed  to  be  oflfered 
by  the  recent  revolution,  of  recovering  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  He  was  forced  indeed  to  consign  a  part 
of  his  navy  to  Pyrrhus,  as  the  price  of  his  neutrality. 
But  he  felt  himself  strong  enough,  with  the  remainder, 
to  venture  on  an  expedition  against  Ceraunus,  whom 
he  hoped  to  find  unprepared.  The  Thracian  fleet 
however  met  him  before  he  could  effect  a  landing 
on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  and,  chiefly  through  the 
overpowering  size  of  the  Heraclean  vessels,  or  the 
skill  of  their  seamen,  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and 
compelled  him  to  retire  to  Boeotia.  During  his  ab- 
sence events  had  occurred  in  Greece,  which  rendered 
his  possession  less  secure  and  commanding  than  it 
had  previously  been  there.  §parta  had  made  an 
effort  to  engage  all  the  principal  states  of  Greece  in 
a  confederacy  for  the  maintenance  of  their  freedom. 
The  undertaking  was  notoriously  directed  against  the 
power  of  Antigonus ;  though  its  first  avowed  object 
was  apparently  but  very  remotely  connected  with  its 
real  aim.  An  expedition  was  sent  under  the  com- 
mand of  king  Areus  against  the  jEtolians,  who  were 
in  alliance  with  Antigonus,  and  were  also  in  posses- 
sion of  the  sacred  land  of  Cirrha.  Areus  however  was 
surprised,  while  he  was  ravaging  their  fields,  by  a 
small  band  of  iEtolians,  and  put  to  flight  with  great 


*  Justin,  XVII.  2. 
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loss.  This  defeat  seems  to  have  put  an  end  to  the 
Spartan  project  of  a  general  union  among  the  Greeks; 
but  it  did  not  prevent  Sparta  herself  from  prosecuting 
hostilities  against  Antigonus,  whose  garrison  was,  it 
seems,  not  long  after  dislodged  from  Troezen  by  a 
Spartan  force  under  Cleonymus,  the  uncle  of  Areus. 
But  the  most  important  result  of  the  movements 
which  followed  the  death  of  Seleucus,  was  the  found- 
ation of  the  Achaean  League,  to  which  we  shall  return 
in  the  next  chapter. 

Macedonia  submitted  without  resistance  to  the  con- 
queror, as  soon  as  he  appeared  there  ^,  and  Antio- 
chus  no  longer  hesitated  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  successful  usurper.  ^  He  was  now  near  the 
summit  of  his  fortune :  only  one  stroke  was  wanting 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  prosperity  and  his  crimes. 
So  long  as  Arsinoe  remained  in  j^ossession  of  Cas- 
sandrea,  with  her  children,  whose  title  to  the  crown 
was  at  least  more  legitimate  than  his  own,  he  could 
not  feel  perfectly  secure.  Yet  he  did  not  venture  on 
an  open  attack :  for  he  was  less  anxious  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  place,  important  as  it  was,  than  of 
the  persons  it  contained,  who  might  have  eluded  his 
grasp,  if  he  had  attempted  to  reduce  it  by  force.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  compass  his  object  by  treachery; 
though  to  gain  the  confidence  of  Arsinoe,  whose  ac- 
complice he  had  been,  who  both  knew  him,  and  was 
herself  a  stranger  to  all  scruples  of  conscience,  ho- 
nour, and  humanity,  was  apparently  as  hopeless  a 
project  as  he  had  ever  yet  formed.  He  was  able 
however  to  interest  her  ambition,  and  perhaps  her 
vanity,  in  opposition  to  her  sober  judgment  and  na- 
tural suspicions.  He  invited  her  to  share  his  throne, 
and  held  out  a  prospect  of  a  more  remote  succession 
for  her  children,  to  whom  in  the  meanwhile  he  would 


'  Memnon,  p.  226.  b. 
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be  as  a  guardian ;  and  he  requested  her  to  send  one  chap. 
of  her  friends  to  receive  such  assurances  as  she  might  \  /  > 
desire  of  his  sincerity.  It  was  no  doubt  with  tor- 
menting misgivings  and  forebodings,  that  she  con- 
sented to  treat  with  him;  but  the  fear  of  provoking 
him  by  the  appearance  of  distrust,  combined  with  her 
wishes  and  hopes,  prevailed,  and  she  commissioned  a 
minister,  named  Chlodion,  to  witness  the  ratification 
of  his  oflfers  and  professions.  To  him  Ptolemy  eagerly 
exhibited  whatever  sanctions  the  most  holy  places, 
the  most  solemn  rites,  and  the  most  awful  forms  of 
adjuration,  could  be  supposed  by  superstitious  minds 
to  enhance  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  Arsinoe  could 
no  longer  decline  an  interview  ^vith  her  brother ;  and 
her  fears  were  so  far  quieted  by  his  language  and 
demeanour  that,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  her 
eldest  son,  Ptolemaeus,  she  finally  consented  to  the 
marriage.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  royal 
magnificence ;  and  when  she  had  been  crowned,  and 
saluted  as  queen,  in  the  presence  of  the  army,  all  her 
remaining  doubts  were  silenced,  and  she  seemed  only 
anxious  to  atone  for  her  past  mistrust  by  proofs  of 
unreserved  confidence.  She  invited  her  husband  to 
take  possession  of  Cassandrea,  and  made  preparations 
to  receive  him  with  every  sign  of  festive  welcome. 
Her  two  younger  sons,  Lysimachus  and  Philip,  came 
out  with  chaplets  on  their  heads,  to  meet  him.  The 
eldest,  after  having  ineffectually  warned  his  mother, 
fled,  it  appears,  to  the  king  of  the  Dardanians.  Ce- 
raunus  loaded  the  boys  with  caresses,  until  his  troops 
had  entered  the  gate,  and  then  gave  orders  to  seize 
the  citadel,  and  to  put  his  two  nephews,  the  elder  of 
whom  was  but  sixteen,  to  death.  They  were  mas- 
sacred in  their  mother's  arms ;  and  she  was  not  even 
permitted  to  bury  them.  She  herself — neglected 
rather  than  spared — was  dragged,  it  is  said,  out  of 
the  city,  but  was  suffered  to  retire,  with  two  at- 
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CHAP,     tendants,  to  Samothrace.^     She  was  yet  destined  to 
'  share  the  throne  of  Egypt  with  her  younger  brother 
Philadelphus.  ^ 

Ceraunus  did  not  enjoy  the  fruit  of  all  these  crimes 
much  longer  than  a  year  and  a  half,  during  which  he 
had  to  defend  his  dominions  against  the  Dardanian 
king,  who  had  given  shelter  to  the  son  of  Lysimachus.^ 
He  was  then  deprived  at  once  of  his  kingdom  and  his 
life  by  a  sudden  calamity,  which  the  ancients,  with  a 
right  feeling,  regarded  as  a  stroke  of  Divine  ven- 
geance; the  rather,  as  he  seemed  to  have  exposed 
himself  to  his  fate  with  an  infatuation  which  might 
well  be  considered  as  judicial,  though  it  was  a  natural 
result  of  the  success  which  had  attended  him  in  so 
B.C.280.  many  criminal  enterprises.  The  irruption  of  the 
Irruption  Gauls,  which  produccd  this  and  other  momentous 
*  ***'  changes  in  the  affairs  both  of  Macedonia  and  of 
Greece,  might  indeed  have  been  anticipated,  without 
any  uncommon  reach  of  sagacity,  by  any  one  whose 
political  horizon  was  not  bounded  by  the  limits  of 
civilised  society  in  the  West.  For  it  appears  that 
Celtic  tribes  had  been  long  in  possession  of  the  countries 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic,  from  which  the 
invaders  issued,  and  had  been  engaged  in  continual 
warfare  with  their  neighbours,  which  kept  them  as 
averse  as  they  had  ever  been  from  habits  of  peaceful 
industry,  and  as  impatient  of  any  fixed  abode. 
Their  presence  in  regions  not  very  remote  from  Ma- 
cedonia had  been  announced  by  the  embassy  which 
Alexander  had  received  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  ; 
and  their  movements,  though  scarcely  heard  of  beyond 

*  Protracta,  Justin,  xxiv.  3.     Memnon  (1.  c),  rris  ficuriXdas  i^€K'fipv^(. 

'  Paus.  I.  7.  1.  As  her  son  Lysimachus  v/aa  sixteen  Mrhen  he  was  murdered  by 
Ceraunus,  she  must  have  possessed,  with  her  fiendish  character,  some  singular  fasci- 
nation, independent  of  personal  attractions.  Droysen  (ii.  p.  241.)  imagines  political 
motives  —  the  claims  of  Arsinoe  on  the  Asiatic  cities  which  she  had  lost  —  which 
seem  quite  inadequate  to  the  supposed  effect. 

*  Prolog.  Trog.  Pomp.  xxiv.  Bettum  quod  PloUmaut  Ceraunus  in  Macedonia 
cum  Monio  (Afontrnto)  lUyrio,  et  Ptolemao  Lynmaehi  fiUo  habuii. 
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their  immediate  vicinity,  were  probably  felt  as  far  as  chap. 
the  shores  of  the  iEgsBan,  through  their  influence  on 
the  Thracian  wars  of  Lysimachus.  But  they  were 
too  far  out  of  sight  to  attract  notice  in  the  Hellenic 
world ;  and  the  storm  burst  upon  it  not  the  less  sud- 
denly because  it  had  been  long  gathering.  The  im- 
mediate occasion  of  this  movement,  or  the  causes 
which  removed  the  hinderances  that  had  hitherto 
prevented  it,  lie  l3eyond  the  reach  of  history.  Ce- 
raunus  himself  first  received  warning  of  his  danger 
from  the  king  of  the  Dardanians^,  who,  though  he 
had  been  but  a  short  time  before  at  war  with  him, 
regarded  it  as  so  pressing,  and  so  threatening  to  his 
own  safety,  that  he  at  the  same  time  offered  him  a 
body  of  20,000  auxiliaries.  In  the  blindness  of  ig- 
norance, or  the  confidence  of  prosperous  wickedness, 
Ceraunus  disdainfully  rejected  this  offer,  treating  it 
as  degrading  to  the  honour  of  his  kingdom,  to  sup- 
pose that  Macedonia  could  need  the  protection  of  the 
Dardanians  against  such  an  enemy.  ^  It  was  not 
long  before  he  received  more  direct  intimation  of  the 
approach  of  the  Celts,  from  an  embassy  which  they 
sent  to  him  ^vith  proposals  for  peace,  if  he  was  willing 
to  purchase  it  by  tribute.  Their  object,  it  appears, 
was  not  so  much  conquest  as  plunder;  and  they 
would  have  been  content  to  drain  the  Macedonian 
treasury  without  a  blow.  Ceraunus  attributed  their 
overtures  to  fear,  and  replied  by  an  arrogant  message, 

1  From  a  silver  tetradrachma  bearing  the  superscription  MONOTNIOT ...  2IA£fi, 
and  apparently  not  much  later  than  the  age  of  Alexander,  coupled  with  the  fact, 
that  a  Monunlus  was  king  of  the  Dardanians  in  the  period  of  the  war  with  Perseus 
(Livy,  xuv.  30.  compared  with  Polybius,  xxix.  5.\  and  that  the  same  name  occurs 
on  a  coin  of  Dyrrhachium  (BA2IAEn2  MONOTNIOT  ATPPA),  Droysen  (Ztm- 
mermann*s  ZeiUchrifty  1836,  No.  104.)  has.  with  his  usual  sagacity,  shown  a  degree 
of  probability  nearly  amounting  to  certainty,  that  this  king  of  the  Dardanians  was 
the  Monunius  of  these  coins,  and  that  his  name  ought  to  be  substituted  for  Monio 
and  MytiUoy  in  the  Prologues  to  Trogus,  xxiv.  xxv. 

•  Justin,  XXIV.  4.  Droysen  however  (u.s.)  thinks  that  the  conduct  of  Ceraunus 
may  be  better  explained  by  his  just  distrust  of  a  prince  who  had  so  lately  been 
his  enemy. 
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cuAP.  bidding  them,  if  they  wished  for  peace,  send  him  their 
.  chiefs  as  hostages,  and  lay  down  their  arms.  This 
language  would  have  been  not  unworthy  of  a  high- 
spirited  prince,  resolved  to  risk  all  for  liberty  and 
honour,  if  he  had  been  better  acquainted  with  the 
force  which  he  defied,  and  had  not  so  rashly  neglected 
the  means  of  defence  which  the  friendship  of  the 
Dardanian  king  would  have  enabled  him  to  com- 
mand. As  it  was,  it  only  served  to  quicken  the  steps 
of  the  invaders,  who,  threatening  that  he  should  soon 
learn  whether  their  offer  of  peace  more  concerned  their 
safety  or  his  own^  advanced  without  delay,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  began  to  pour  into  Macedonia. 
We  have  little  information  either  as  to  his  preparations 
or  his  movements,  beside  the  simple  fact  that  he  met 
them  in  the  field.  It  seems  that,  though  greatly  out- 
numbered, he  engaged  prematurely,  against  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  before  he  had  collected  all  his  forces.  ^ 
He  probably  relied  on  the  strength  of  the  phalanx, 
and  the  show  of  his  elephants ;  but  found  these  ad- 
vantages more  than  counterbalanced  by  that  which 
the  Celts  derived  from  the  impetuosity  of  their  onset, 
and  the  strangeness  of  their  aspect  and  mode  of 
Death  of  fighting.  He  was  defeated,  and,  having  been  thrown 
by  the  elephant  on  which  he  rode,  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  and  was  presently  despatched:  according  to 
one  of  the  more  authentic  accounts,  torn  to  pieces,  as 
if  in  a  contest  among  the  captors  for  the  ornaments 
of  his  person.  ^  His  head  was  struck  ofi^,  and  carried 
about  the  field  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  to  heighten 
the  consternation  of  his  army,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  so  completely  routed,  that  almost  all  were  slain 
or  taken.  3     (b.c.  280.)^ 

*  Diodorus,  xxil 

'  Meranon,  p.  226.  b.     AuunrapaxO^U  ^^  T«y  TaXar&v  (uv  ybip  4\tfipOri. 
■  Justin,  XXIV.  5. 

*  In  the  fifth  month  of  01.  125.  1.  (Porphyr.  ap.  £us.  Arm.  p.  330.) 
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After  this  blow  the  open  country  was  at  the  mercy     crap. 
of  the  conquerors,  who  ravaged  and  plundered  it  as  » 
far  as  the  borders  of  Thessaly ;    and  a  detachment 
made  a  devastating  inroad  into  the  vale  of  the  Peneus. 
But  they  wanted  skill  and  patience  for  the  siege  of 
fortified  places,  so  that  the  Macedonians  were  secure 
within  the  walls  of  their  cities,  and  gradually  regained 
courage.     The  reins  of  government  were  successively 
seized  by  Meleager,  the  brother  of  Ceraunus,  who  held 
them  only  two  months,  and  by  Antipater,  a  nephew 
of  Cassander,  who  seems  to  have  dethroned  his  pre- 
decessor, but  did  not  retain  possession  for  more  than 
forty-five  days.^     How  his  reign  was  terminated  does 
not  appear;  but  we  are  informed  that  there  were 
many  competitors  for  the  throne  among  the  noble 
families^,  whose  contests  must  have  aggravated  the 
general  confusion   and  distress.     A  man   at  length  sosthene« 
appeared  who  showed  himself  capable  of  command,  ^}^^^^  ^« 
yet  moderate  in  his  ambition :  a  nobleman  named 
Sosthenes.^     He  collected  a  body  of  troops,  and  ob- 
tained some  advantages  over  the  enemy,  who  probably 
believed  themselves  secure  from  all  further  attempts 
at  resistance.     And  this  check  seems  to  have  induced 
them  to  withdraw  the  sooner  from  the  country,  where 
there  was  now  perhaps  but  little  left  to  tempt  their 
cupidity.     Sosthenes  was  saluted  king  by  his  army ; 
but  he  declined  the  title  which  he  had  so  well  earned, 
and  only  desired  his  soldiers  to  swear  obedience  to 
him  as  their  general. 

The  Celts  returned,  it  would  seem,  to  the  country  b.  c.  279. 
from  which  they  had  set  out  on  their  expedition.  But  Expedition 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  accounts  which 
have  reached  us  of  any  transactions  that  passed  at  the 
back  of  the  theatre  of  war,  which  were  probably  but 

*  Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb.  Ami.  i.  330. 

*  Justin,  XXIV.  5.   Multis  nobilibuM  regnum  Macedonia  affectantibus. 

*  Unui  de  Maeedonia  prindpibuMf  Justin,  u.  s. 
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GHAP.  very  imperfectly  known  in  Greece  at  the  time.  So  it 
.  ^^  .  is  difficult  to  say  what  degree  of  truth  there  may  be 
in  the  statement,  that  the  Celts  at  the  outset  divided 
their  force  into  three  bodies,  one  of  which,  under  the 
command  of  a  chief  named  Belgius  or  Bolgius,  was 
destined  for  the  invasion  of  Macedonia ;  the  second, 
under  Brennus,  directed  against  PaBonia;  and  the 
third,  under  Cerethrius,  against  Thrace  and  the  Tri- 
ballians.  For  the  same  account  represents  Brennus 
as  at  home  when  Belgius  returned  from  his  Macedo- 
nian expedition,  and  as  exerting  all  his  influence  and 
address  to  render  his  countrymen  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  Belgius,  and  to  obtain  the  command 
of  a  powerful  army,  which  he  undertook  to  bring 
back  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Greece,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  of  inestimable  value.'  This  object  at  least 
he  accomplished :  and  the  force  which  he  led  was 
estimated  at  150,000  foot,  and  about  20,000  cavalry, 
with  the  addition  of  two  mounted  followers  to  each 
cavalier.  A  chief  named  Acichorius  is  sometimes 
described  as  his  colleague,  but  seems  to  have  held 
only  a  subordinate  rank.  It  is  in  Dardania  that  his 
host  first  appears  in  motion  ;  and  here  a  quarrel  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  among  the  commanders, 
which  induced  two  of  them,  Leonorius  and  Lutatius, 
to  separate  from  Brennus,  and  to  lead  the  troops 
under  their  orders,  a  body  of  20,000  men,  into 
Thrace^,  where  they  will  soon  again  engage  our  at- 
tention. Brennus  pursued  his  march  into  Macedonia, 
and  began  to  ravage  the  country,  which  could  have 
recovered  but  little  from  the  effects  of  the  preceding 
invasion.  Sosthenes  ventured  to  take  the  field  against 
him ;  but  he  seems  to  have  miscalculated  his  strength. 
The  Macedonians  were  totally  defeated,  and  forced  to 
seek  shelter  behind  their  ramparts ;  and  Brennus  con- 

>  Paus.  X.  19.  8.  «  Livy,  xxxviii.  16. 
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tinued  to  waste  and  spoil  without  resistance,  until  he     chap. 
thought  it  time  to  seek  the  richer  booty  which  he  .    ^^'    . 
expected  to  find  in  Greece.^ 

The  ravages  which  his  army  committed  in  its  pro- 
gress through  Thessaly,  warned  the  Greeks  afresh 
that  from  the  enemy  who  was  now  approaching,  it 
was  not  inglorious  subjection  that  they  had  to  expect 
as  the  alternative  of  victory,  but  death  or  miseries 
far  more  dreadful.  Accordingly,  on  this  occasion  we 
find  none  of  the  wavering,  the  lukewarmness,  or  the 
treachery,  which  tarnished  the  glory  of  their  ances- 
tors in  the  Persian  war.  All  private  interests  and 
feelings  were  absorbed  by  the  urgency  and  fearfulness 
of  the  common  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pre- 
parations for  meeting  the  invader  were  confined  to 
the  states  north  of  the  Isthmus,  though  it  appears 
that  the  Messenians  would  have  taken  a  part  in  the 
struggle,  if  the  Spartans  had  consented  to  grant  them 
a  truce.^  As  the  Celts  had  no  fleet,  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  it  is  said,  believed  that  they  should  be  suffi- 
ciently secured  by  a  wall  across  the  Isthmus.^  It 
must  however  be  remembered  that  Peloponnesus  was 
almost  entirely  in  the  possession,  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Antigonus,  who  was  no  doubt  only  con- 
cerned to  husband  his  resources  as  much  as  possible. 
He  was  induced  indeed,  apparently  at  the  instance  of 
the  Athenians,  to  send  a  body  of  500  men  under  the 
command  of  Aristodemus  to  their  aid,  perhaps  only 

*  So  Justin,  XXIV.  6.,  and  this,  as  the  account  least  glorious  to  the  Greeks,  is  the 
most  credible.  That  of  Porphyry  in  Euseb.  (u.  s.)  represents  Sosthenes  as  ex- 
pelling Brennus.  But  this  is  no  reason  for  referring  it  to  a  later  period  with 
Flathe  (ii.  p.  80.),  who,  with  still  less  probability,  and  without  assigning  any 
reason,  transfers  the  quarrel  mentioned  by  Llvy  (xxxviji.  16.),  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  expedition  of  Brennus.  That  Sosthenes  was  not  only  de- 
feated, but  slain,  as  is  stated  by  W.  A.  J.  Schmidt  {Das  Olbische  Ptephisma, 
Rhein,  Mu»,  iv.  4.  p.  575.),  is  probable  enough,  but  is  not  related,  as  far  as  1  know, 
by  any  of  the  ancients.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  this  essay  of 
Schmidt's  is  extremely  valuable,  not  only  as  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  "• 

history  of  the  Celtic  migrations,  but  as  containing  at  once  an  exposition  and  illus- 
tration of  sound  principles  of  historical  criticism. 

«  Paus.  IV.  28.  3.  '  Ibid.  vii.  6.  7. 
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CHAP,  following  the  example  of  Antiochus,  who  sent  pre- 
.  ^^  .  cisely  the  same  number  under  Telesarchus.  One  can 
hardly  attribute  any  better  motive  to  either,  than  the 
wish  to  save  appearances.  The  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  state  of  Greece  since  the  days  of 
Salamis  and  Plataea,  was  strongly  marked  by  the 
proportions  in  which  the  northern  states  contributed 
to  the  force  raised  for  their  common  defence.  Boeotia 
furnished  10,000  heavy-armed  foot,  and  500  horse ; 
Phocis  as  many  cavalry,  and  3000  heavy  infantry; 
the  eastern  Locrians  700  foot,  and  Megara  400  foot. 
But  the  largest  contingent,  including  both  horse  and 
foot,  heavy  and  light  armed,  was  that  of  the  iEtolians. 
Athens  could  only  bring  1000  heavy-armed,  and  500 
cavalry  into  the  field ;  but  all  the  galleys  fit  for 
service  —  the  number  is  not  stated  —  were  sent  to 
take  their  station  in  the  Malian  gulph,  to  support  the 
operations  of  the  army.  Old  recollections,  which  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  danger  would  have  more  than 
ordinary  influence,  seem  to  have  induced  the  allies  to 
assign  the  supreme  command  to  the  Athenian  general, 
Callippus.^ 
The  de-  It  was  rcsolvcd  to  defend  every  tenable  position  in 

Thermo-      frout  of  ThermopylflB,  where  the  army  was  assembled, 
py^«*  and  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Celtic  host 

had  reached  the  foot  of  mount  Othrys,  a  thousand  light 
infantry  and  a  body  of  cavalry  were  detached  to  guard 
the  passage  of  the  Spercheius,  and,  having  destroyed 
the  bridges,  encamped  on  the  right  bank.  Brennus 
however  was  not  deficient  in  military  skill.  He  sent 
a  division  of  10,000  men,  selecting  the  tallest  and  the 
most  expert  swimmers,  to  cross  the  river  in  the  night 
at  the  lower  part  where  it  spread  over  a  marsh.  The 
Greeks,  when  they  learnt  that  the  enemy  had  efifected 
the  passage,  retreated  to  their  camp,  and  Brennus 

>  Paus.  X.  20. 
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ordered  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  repair  the  chap. 
bridges,  a  task  which  they  willingly  performed,  to  be 
relieved  the  sooner  from  the  presence  of  the  invader. 
He  then  pushed  forward  without  delay  against  Hera- 
clea,  which  had  now  become  an  iEtolian  city,  having 
been  compelled  the  year  before  to  join  the  iEtolian 
league.  The  ^Etolians  defended  it  as  their  own,  and 
easily  repulsed  the  unskilful  assailants,  though  they 
could  not  protect  the  fields  from  plunder  and  havock; 
nor  was  the  place  of  sufficient  importance  to  divert 
Brennus  from  his  main  object,  even  if  he  had  seen  a 
fairer  prospect  of  success.  He  was  eager  to  dislodge 
the  Greeks  from  Thermopylae,  and  it  seems  advanced 
as  confidently  as  Xerxes  had  done  to  the  attack. 
The  onset  of  the  Celts  was  probably  more  furious 
than  that  of  the  Persians  had  been,  and  perhaps  not 
less  orderly.  But  the  numbers  of  the  combatants 
were  now  more  nearly  equal,  and  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  fought  operated  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  for  the 
Athenians  were  able  to  bring  their  galleys  so  near  to 
the  scene  of  action,  as  to  gall  the  enemy  with  their 
missiles,  and  thus  at  least  contributed  very  materially 
to  the  victory  of  their  countrymen,  even  if  the  report 
that  they  likewise  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
valour  above  all  the  other  Greeks  on  shore,  is  to  be 
set  down  to  the  partiality  of  the  author  from  whom 
we  have  received  it.^  The  assailants  were  at  length 
forced  to  retreat  with  great  loss:  as  many  were 
trodden  under  foot  by  one  another  or  sunk  in  the 
morass,  as  were  slain  by  the  enemy.  Of  the  Greeks 
forty  only  are  said  to  have  fallen.  The  Celts,  whether 
from  pride  or  carelessness,  neither  sought  permission, 
nor  made  any  attempt  to  bury  their  dead. 

I  Most  probably  TimsuR,  as  Schmidt  has  shown  in  his  interesting  essay,  De 
FontibuM  vetentm  auctorum  in  enarrandi$  expediiionibus  a  Gallia  in  Macedoniam 
atque  Gritciam  MutcepttM,  Droysen  is  inclined  to  suppose  It  may  rather  have  been 
Demochares.    But  see  Schmidt  in  Zimmernumn'a  Zeittchriftt  1837,  Na  94,  95. 
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CHAP.  Brennus  allowed  six  days  to.  pass  without  any 

t^    ^^'     .  movement.    On  the  seventh  he  sent  a  detachment  to 
explore  the  steep  and  narrow  road  which  led  through 
the  gorge  of  the  Asopus,  near  the  ruins  of  Trachis, 
across  mount  (Eta.   A  secondary  object  was  to  gratify 
his  troops  with  the  plunder  of  a  temple  of  Athene, 
which  stood  on  a  height  above  the  pass.     But  the 
Celts  found  it  guarded  by  a  body  of  Greeks,  under 
the   command   of  Telesarchus,    and  were   repulsed, 
though  the  Syrian  general  fell  in  the  combat.     The 
leading  officers  of  the  Celtic  army  now  began  them- 
selves to  despond  about  the  issue  of  the  expedition. 
Brennus  resolved  to  attempt  a  diversion,  which,  if 
successful,  would  at  the  same  time  give  employment 
to  a  part  of  his  own  forces,  and  weaken  the  enemy. 
Invasion  of  He  Ordered  a  division  of  40,000  men,  under  the  com- 
-fitoiia.       mand  of  Combutis   and  Orestorius,  to  recross  the 
Spercheius,  and   ascending  the  valley  to   make  an 
inroad  into  ^Etolia.     He  hoped  that  the  ^tolians, 
who  formed  so  main  a  part  of  the  allied  army,  would 
withdraw  to  the  defence  of  their  own  country.     His 
plan  was  faithfully  executed,  and  proved  completely 
successful.     The  invaders  made  themselves  masters 
of  Callium,  the  town  nearest  to  the  eastern  border  of 
-^tolia,  and  committed  the  most  horrible  atrocities 
on  the  defenceless  population,  not  perhaps  more  to 
indulge  the  instincts  of  savage  nature,  or  in  revenge 
for  their  recent  defeats,  than  in  compliance  with  the 
instructions  they  had  received,  and  with  a  view  to 
strike  terror  into  the  ^tolians,  and  to  call  those  of 
them  who  were   encamped  at   Thermopylae   to  the 
protection  of  their  homes.     This  indeed  was  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  their  barbarity :  but  they  had  not 
foreseen  how  the  remoter  consequences  would  affect 
their  own  safety.     When  they  had  exterminated  the 
inhabitants  and  had  set  fire  to  the  town,  they  began 
to  retreat  with  their  booty :  but  they  found  the  road, 
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itself  mountainous  and  difficult,  beset  with  enemies  chap. 
burning  for  revenge.  When  the  tidings  of  the  destruc-  - 
tion  of  Gallium  reached  ThennopylaB,  the  -ZEtolians 
quitted  the  camp  in  a  body  and  hastened  homeward ; 
but  the  whole  mass  of  the  iEtolian  population,  in- 
cluding even  the  women,  had  also  risen  in  arms  and 
poured  in  upon  the  retreating  invaders;  and  they  had 
been  joined  by  a  body  of  heavy-anned  Achaeans,  from 
Patraj.^  The  Celts  fought  with  their  usual  fury,  and 
by  their  superiority  of  numbers  bore  down  every 
obstacle  opposed  to  them  in  close  combat ;  but  they 
suffered  so  much  from  the  showers  of  missiles,  to 
which  their  flanks  were  continually  exposed  in  the 
defiles,  that  not  half  of  them  was  believed  to  have 
reached  the  camp. 

In  the  meanwhile  however  the  path  across  the 
highest  ridge  of  Callidromus,  by  which  the  Persians 
had  been  led  to  the  destruction  of  Leonidas,  had  been 
betrayed  to  Brennus  by  the  people  of  Heraclea  and 
the  yEnianians,  whose  territory  it  traversed,  who  were 
so  impatient  to  be  delivered  from  the  evils  inflicted 
on  them  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  barbarian  army, 
that  they  scrupled  not  to  purchase  a  temporary  and 
partial  relief  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  Greece. 
And  it  even  appears,  as  will  be  seen  a  little  farther 
on,  that  a  number  of  iEnianian  and  Thessalian  ad- 
venturers associated  themselves  with  the  invaders. 
Brennus  gladly  accepted  their  proffered  guidance, 
and,  leaving  Acichorius  with  the  main  body,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  40,000  of  his  best  troops  for 
the  passage  of  the  mountain.^     A  body  of  Phocians 

*  Pausan»  vii.  18.  6.  But  Lucas  (Ueber  Polybiug  Darstdlung  des  Aetolischen 
Bundet)  seems  clearly  to  be  mistaken,  when  (p.  71.)  he  supitoses  that  the  disasters 
mentioned  by  I'uusanias,  which  compelled  the  greater  part  of  the  population  to 
ab<mdon  Patron,  befel  it  in  this  war.  If  that  had  been  the  case,  it  would  never  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Achaean  league.  In  the  expedition  against  the  Celts  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  suffered  any  material  loss,  but  was  enriched  with  considerable 
booty.     (Paus.  vii.  20.  6.) 

-  >Vhether  Brennus  is  a  proper  name,  or,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  the 
Cymric  appellative  brenhin,  king,  may  admit  of  a  doubt  (see  the  note  in  Arnold's 
VOL.  VIII.  F 
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ciiAP.  had  been  posted,  as  in  the  Persian  war,  to  guard  the 
.  descent  on  the  opposite  side;  but  a  mist  concealed 
the  approach  of  the  Celts,  so  that  they  had  all  the 
advantage  of  a  sudden  attack.  The  Phocians  never- 
theless made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  were  at  length 
forced  to  give  way,  and  hastened  forward  to  apprise 
their  allies  of  the  impending  danger.  The  warning 
came  in  time  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  escape; 
for  to  have  attempted  resistance  would  have  been 
but  a  useless  sacrifice  of  the  strength  and  hopes  of 
Greece.  They  found  refuge  on  board  the  Athenian 
galleys,  and  as  they  were  landed  dispersed  to  their 
homes. 
The  Celts  Brcunus,  accordiug  to  one  statement,  pursued  his 
Delphi.  march,  eager  for  the  spoil  of  Delphi,  without  waiting 
for  Acichorius,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  follow  him, 
as  soon  as  the  pass  was  clear.  But,  as  we  find  that 
the  force  with  which  he  attacked  Delphi  consisted  of 
65,000  men\  it  seems  that  there  must  have  been 
some  farther  concert  between  the  two  chiefs,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that,  after  Brennus  had  received  a 
reinforcement,  they  agreed  to  take  different  lines  of 
march,  and  to  meet  at  Delphi ;  a  plan  which  secured 
a  more  abundant  supply  of  provisions,  and  held  out 
the  prospect  of  richer  booty.  But  Brennus  arrived 
first ;  the  progress  of  Acichorius  was  retarded  by  the 
persevering  vengeance  of  the  jEtolians,  who  hung 
upon  his  rear,  cutting  off  the  stragglers,  and  seizing 
every  opportunity  of  impediment  and  annoyance. 
The  force  assembled  for  the  defence  of  Delphi,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Phocians,  Locrians,  and  iEtolians,  did 

History  of  Rome,  i.  p.  524. ).  But  that  Brennus  and  Acichorius  are  one  and  the 
same  person,  as  Is  maintained  by  Schmidt  (Z>e  Font  p.  49.)  and  Droysen,  must  be 
denied,  until  some  better  reasons  appear  than  any  which  have  yet  been  produced, 
to  show  that  all  the  details  of  the  narrative  in  which  Brennus  and  Acichorius  are 
represented  as  distinct  persons  must  be  rejected.  Diefenbach  (  Cdtica,  ii.  p.  275.) 
suggests,  that  Cichorius,  or  Acichorius,  may  have  been  the  proper  name  of  the  chief 
called  Belgius. 
*  Justin,  XXIV.  7. 
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not,  after  it  had  received  its  last  accessions,  exceed  chap. 
4000  men.  The  accounts  remaining  to  us  of  the  .  ^^  , 
events  which  ensued,  are  as  full  of  wonders  as  the 
description  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  disasters  which 
befel  the  Persians  on  the  same  ground,  and  the  pro- 
digies said  to  have  happened  on  both  occasions  are  so 
similar,  that  the  later  report  might  seem  a  mere  repe- 
tition of  the  earlier  one.  We  are  informed  that  the 
oracle  was  consulted,  and  declared  that  the  god  would 
protect  his  sanctuary ;  and  that  the  promise  was  ful- 
filled by  an  earthquake^,  which  rent  the  rocks,  and 
brought  down  huge  masses  on  the  heads  of  the 
assailants,  by  a  tempest,  in  which  many  of  them 
were  consumed  by  the  lightning,  and  by  the  appear- 
ance of  celestial  warriors  who  fought  against  them. 
But  this  is  no  proof  that  these  marvellous  incidents 
of  the  later  story  are  merely  fictions  borrowed  by  the 
author  to  embellish  his  narrative.  No  doubt  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
nation  since  the  Persian  War.  The  people  had  become 
somewhat  less  credulous,  and  less  disposed  to  expect 
a  supernatural  interposition  on  any  occasion.  The 
scenes  of  the  Sacred  War  had  also  tended  to  weaken 
the  ancient  reverence  for  the  oracle  and  the  temple, 
which  had  been  so  openly  and  repeatedly  profaned 
with  impunity.  But  Delphi  was  still  commonly  re- 
garded as  holy  ground,  and  as  favoured  at  times  with 
a  Divine  presence.  The  remembrance  of  the  local  tra- 
ditions would  be  forcibly  awakened  in  the  little  band 
which  had  devoted  itself  to  the  defence  of  the  temple, 
while  it  awaited  the  enemy's  approach,  and  might 
readily  suggest  the  hope  of  Divine  assistance ;  and 
the  guardians  of  the  oracle  would  not  neglect  any  of 
the  pious  arts  which  had  been  practised  on  the  like 
occasions  by  their  predecessors,  to  cherish  and  direct 

>  According  to  Fausanias  (x.  23. 1.),  exactly  co-extensive  with  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  Celts. 
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CHAP,     the  enthusiasm  of  their  champions.     We  may  there- 
.    ^^'     .  fore  easily  account  for  the  rise  of  a  genuine  popular 
legend  on  the  subject.^ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  supernatural  element  of  the 
story  has  not  so  disfigured  it,  as  wholly  to  conceal  the 
real  course  and  connection  of  the  events.  It  seems 
that  Brennus,  when  he  arrived  in  the  valley  of  the 
Pleistus,  was  advised  by  his  Greek  guides^  to  proceed 
mthout  delay  to  the  attack  of  Delphi.  But  either 
because  he  thought  that  his  troops  needed  refresh- 
ment, or  because  he  was  unable  to  restrain  them,  he 
permitted  them  first  to  gorge  themselves  with  the 
plunder  of  the  farms  and  hamlets,  where  large  stores 
of  com  and  wine  had,  it  is  said,  been  purposely  left. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  approaches  of  the  city  were 
fortified,  and  preparations  made  to  take  the  utmost 
advantage  of  all  the  means  of  resistance  afforded  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  When  the  Celts  advanced 
to  the  assault,  they  were  perhaps  stupified  and  be- 
wildered by  their  recent  excesses,  so  as  to  be  more 
than  usually  susceptible  of  superstitious  terrors. 
Brennus,  we  are  told,  endeavoured  to  stimulate  their 
rapacity,  by  the  assertion  that  the  gilded  statues 
which  they  saw  gleaming  from  the  terraces  of  Delphi, 
were  of  solid  gold.^  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
himself  was  aware  of  the  loss  which  the  treasury  had 
suffered  in  the  Phocic  war.  The  assailants,  who  in 
general  were  easily  deterred  by  slight  obstacles  in 
such    operations,   were   repulsed   and   disheartened. 

»  On  the  tenacity  of  popular  belief  among  the  Greeks,  one  may  refer  with  plea- 
sure to  an  Essay  of  G.  W.  Nit»ch,  Die  Hddensage  der  Griechen  nach  ihrer  nation" 
alen  GeUung, 

*  Justin,  XXIV.  7.  Emanu»  et  Thetiolorut  ducet  qui  se  ad  prada  societatem 
junxerani.     Schom  (  Gesehiehte  Griechenlands,  p,  35.)  restores  the  true  reading  by 

a  happy  conjecture :  jEnianum  et  Thessalorum  :  which  is  rendered  nearly  certain 
by  the  reading  ^Enianus  in  one  MS.  Thus  we  find  the  Thessalians  acting  the 
same  part  as  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  (Herodot.  vjii.  31.)  :  and  it  seems  by  no 
means  Improbable,  that  they  were  animated  by  a  similar  motive  of  hereditary  enmity 
toward  the  Phocians. 

•  Justin,  XXIV,  7. 
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Fragments  of  rock  rolled  down  from  the  top  of  the  <-hap. 
cliflFs,  contributed  to  their  defeat  and  consternation,  i  '  '  . 
A  sudden  change  of  weather  to  frost  and  snow,  and 
the  effects  of  surfeit  followed  by  scarcity,  and  by 
disease  arising  out  of  both,  began  to  thin  their  ranks, 
and  determined  Brennus  to  abandon  the  hopeless  en- 
terprise. The  order  for  retreat  was  to  the  Greeks  a  Retreat  of 
signal  for  a  series  of  attacks,  with  which  they  con-  ^^  ^^^^ 
tinned  to  harass  the  enemy  as  far  as  the  camp  at 
Thermopyla3,  where  a  division  had  been  left  to  guard 
the  booty.  The  junction  with  Acichorius,  which 
seems  to  have  taken  place  soon  after  the  retreat  began, 
only  served  to  increase  the  confusion  and  to  retard 
the  march  of  the  Celts,  while  the  numbers  and  the 
confidence  of  the  Greeks  were  growing  from  day  to 
day.  Brennus,  who  had  been  wounded  before  Delphi, 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  himself  to  escape  the  re- 
sentment of  his  countrymen^;  and  Acichorius,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command,  to  have  put  his  sick  and 
wounded  to  death  ^,  and  to  liave  abandoned  his  baggage 
to  secure  his  retreat.  No  estimate  can  be  safely 
formed  of  the  amount  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
Celts  in  their  passage  through  Greece  and  Macedonia. 
But  the  assertion,  with  which  some  of  our  authors 
round  the  tale,  that  they  were  cut  off  to  a  man,  is  a 
patriotic  exaggeration,  almost  as  gross  as  the  fictions 
with  which  the  Roman  historians,  to  save  the  national 
honour,  disguised  the  issue  of  the  Celtic  expedition 
against  Rome.  We  are  informed  that  one  part  of  the 
host  of  Brennus,  commanded  by  a  chief  named  Batha- 
natius^,  reached  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Save*,  while  another,  under  Co- 
montorius,  was  strong  enough  to  effect  a  settlement, 

>  Pau8.  X.  23.  12.     Justin,  xxlv.  8.  cum  doloret  vulnerum  ferre  non  pouet. 
»  Diodorus,  XXII. 

•  Athenseus,  in.  2.5.     Zeuss  however  {Die  Detdschen,  p.  175.)  thinks  it  more 
probable  that  Bathanatius  was  the  chief  who  first  led  the  Celts  into  lUyria. 

*  Justin,  xxxii.  3. 
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and  to  establish  an  independent  kingdom,  with  a 
capital  named  Tyle,  in  the  maritime  part  of  Thrace.  ^ 
And  it  is  probable  that  the  bands  of  Celtic  adven- 
turers, whom  we  shall  find  a  few  years  later  in  Mace- 
donia and  Epirus,  and  in  the  pay  of  Greek  princes, 
were  a  remnant  of  the  same  body.^ 

.  The  most  important  immediate  effect  produced  on 
Greece  by  the  Celtic  invasion  was  perliaps  that  it 
raised  the  reputation  and  the  confidence  of  the  ^to- 
lians,  who  claimed  the  largest  share  in  the  issue  of 
the  war,  and  cherished  the  recollection  of  their  ex- 
ploits with  almost  as  much  self-complacency  as  the 
Athenians  that  of  their  victories  over  the  Persians. 
They  dedicated  a  trophy,  and  a  statue  representing 
-^tolia  as  an  armed  heroine,  at  Delphi,  for  a  per- 
petual memorial  of  the  vengeance  they  had  inflicted 
on  the  destroyers  of  Callium.  ®  But  the  consequence 
which  most  deeply  and  permanently  affected  the  state 
of  Greece,  and  of  the  ancient  world,  was  tlie  restoration 
of  Antigonus  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  which  took 
place  within  a  few  months  after  the  retreat  of  Brennus, 
though  he  was  destined  yet  to  experience  many  vi- 
cissitudes of  fortune  before  the  final  establishment  of 
his  dynasty.  The  death  of  Sosthenes,  who  remained, 
it  seems,  only  about  eight  months  at  the  liead  of 
affairs*,  left  the  country  exposed  to  the  miseries  of 
anarchy  and  civil  war.  We  find  mention  of  several 
obscure  pretenders  to  the  crown,  among  whom  Anti- 
pater,  probably  the  same  who  had  been  expelled  by 


>  Polybiiu,  IV.  46.     Steph.  Byz.  TvAij. 

'  Dlefenbach  {Celtica,  ii.  1.  p.  243.)  would  draw  a  like  inference  from  a  passage 
of  Pausanias,  x.  19.  1.,  the  meaning  of  which  he  has  strangely  mistaken,  as  if 
iwt$4irr€s  BiKTiv  referred  to  a  pecuniary  mulct 

<  Paus.  ai  19.  1. 

*  Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb.  Arm.  i.  p.  331.  assigns  two  years  to  Sosthenes.  But 
Schmidt  {Da$  Olbhche  Piephitma,  p.  576.  595.)  has  pointed  out  the  error  and  its 
probable  origin — the  government  of  Sosthenes  was  divided  between  two  Olympic 
years.  Schmidt  supposes  that  the  anarchy  terminated  by  the  accession  of  Antigonus, 
which,  according  to  Porphyry  (p.  342.)  lasted  two  years  and  two  months,  did  not 
last  more  than  two  months. 
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Sosthenes,  appears  to  have  gained  the  ascendancy ;  for  ^jt^' 
it  is  between  him  and  Antigonus  that  the  last  struggle 
takes  place.  Antigonus  overpowered  him  with  the 
aid  of  a  body  of  Celtic  mercenaries,  whose  chief  is 
named  Biderius,  and  who  are  represented  as  accom- 
panied by  their  wives  and  children.  Antigonus  is 
reported  to  have  compelled  them,  by  a  stratagem,  to 
accept  less  than  they  demanded  as  the  reward  of  their 
services  ^ :  but  he  now  appears  as  undisputed  master 
of  Macedonia  (b.  c.  278),  with  a  powerful  army  and 
fleet,  elephants,  and  a  great  treasure;  and  we  next 
find  him  engaged  in  war,  and  concluding  an  honour- 
able peace,  mth  Antiochus.^  In  this  war  he  sided 
with  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  whose  dominions 
Antiochus  had  invaded  to  revenge  the  loss  of  an  army 
which,  Avith  its  general  Patrocles,  had  been  cut  off  in 
an  ambuscade  by  the  Bithynians.  Nicomedes  like- 
wise obtained  the  aid  of  the  Celts,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  followed  Leonorius  and  Lutarius  to  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  where  they  continued  to  ravage  the 
territory  of  Byzantium  and  other  Greek  cities,  and  to 
levy  contributions,  until,  with  the  co-operation  of 
Nicomedes,  they  effected  their  passage  into  Asia.^  It 
was  perhaps  the  treaty  which  Nicomedes  concluded 
with  them,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  a  per- 
petual alliance,  defensive  and  offensive,  with  him,  his 
descendants,  and  confederates,  that  induced  Antiochus 
to  avoid  a  conflict,  and  come  to  terms,  by  which  he 
probably  renounced  his  hopeless  pretensions  both  to 
Bithynia  and  Macedonia.  The  Celts  whom  Nico- 
medes brought  over  continued  long  to  take  a  very 

'  Polyapnus,  iv.  6.  17. 

'  Justin,  XXV.  1.  Inter  duot  regcM  Aniigonum  et  Antiochum  statuta  pace,  cum  in 
Macedoniam  Antigonus  reverteretur,  noous  eidem  repente  hottii  exortus  est,  Ilonce, 
Schmidt  {Das  Olb.  Pi.  p.  676.)  supposes  the  peace  to  have  been  concluded  before 
Antigonus  set  out  from  Greece  for  Macedonia.  But  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
supposition  with  Memnon's  account  of  the  war  (ap.  Phot  p.  227.  a.),  xP^vov  avxyby 

»  Memnon,  p.  227.  b.     Strain),  xii.  5. 
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CHAP,  active  part  in  the  wars  of  western  Asia,  always  eager 
.  ^^  .  for  pay  and  plunder,  and  a  terror  to  the  peaceful  po- 
pulation, but  often  willingly  lending  their  aid  to  pro- 
tect the  freedom  of  the  cities  against  the  neighbouring, 
kings  ^,  and  finally  occupied  a  territory  on  the  Halys, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Galatia,  where  they 
organised  their  states  with  peculiar,  and,  it  would 
seem,  not  ill-contrived,  institutions.  ^ 

If  we  might  rely  on  the  sequel  of  Justin's  nar- 
rative, which  however  is  subject  to  strong  suspicions 
of  great  inaccuracy  and  confusion,  Antigonus  had  not 
long  returned  to  Macedonia  before  he  was  threatened 
with  invasion  by  another  body  of  Celts,  who  are  de- 
scribed as  part  of  the  army  of  reserve  left  by  Brennus, 
when  he  set  out  on  his  fatal  expedition,  to  guard  the 
frontier  of  the  nation.  They  are  said  to  have  sent 
envoys  to  Antigonus,  with  a  demand  of  tribute  as 
the  price  of  peace,  and  to  have  been  excited  rather 
than  discouraged  by  the  reports  they  received  of  the 
treasures  which  the  king  imprudently  displayed,  of 
his  elephants,  and  his  military  and  naval  preparations. 
Though  their  numbers,  according  to  Justin,  did  not 
exceed  15,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  Antigonus,  not 
venturing  to  meet  them  in  open  field,  abandoned  his 
camp  at  their  approach,  but  afterwards  surprised 
them  as  they  were  engaged  in  the  plunder  of  his 
vessels,  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.^ 
Now  at  least  he  was  left  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  his  throne,  though  probably  fully  occupied  with 
the  necessary  provisions  for  its  stability  and  security, 
until  the  return  of  Pyrrhus  from  his  Italian  expedition 
threatened  him  with  new  dangers.     It  was  during 

•  Memnon,  1.  c.  r&y  $€uri\4coy  t V  t«*'  ir6\fuy  ^fjioKpartav  ditptXtiy  (nrovJia(6yTWP 
abrol  fjuiWov  ra&niv  i€t6alow. 

•  Strabo,  u.  8, 

•  Justin,  XXV.  2.  Droysen  (Hellen.  ii.  p.  176.)  believes  this  to  liavc  been  the 
victory  over  the  barbarians  gained  Ijy  Antigonus  near  Lysimachia,  alluded  to  by 
Diog.  Laert  xi.  1 40. 
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this  interval  that  he   wrested  Cassandrea  from  its      chap. 
tyrant  ApoUodorus,  who,  having  gained  the  confidence  » 

of  his  fellow-citizens  by  his  professions  of  an  ardent 
zeal  for  liberty,  seized  the  government  with  the  help 
of  a  band  of  conspirators,  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
pledged  in  a  draught  of  human  blood.  Yet  it  appears 
that  his  tyranny  was  at  first  exercised  only  at  the 
expense  of  the  rich,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
But  it  was  maintained  by  a  body-guard  of  Celts,  who 
were  the  ready  instruments  of  every  cruelty :  and  the 
possession  of  absolute  power  seems  to  have  tempted 
him  to  the  worst  abuse  of  it.  Antigonus  besieged 
the  city  for  ten  months,  and  at  last  made  himself 
master  of  it  only  by  treachery;  for  which  he  em- 
ployed the  agency  of  a  pirate  captain  named  Ameinias, 
who  insinuated  himself  into  the  tyrant's  confidence, 
and  thus  found  means  to  introduce  the  enemy  within 
the  walls.  ^ 

Pyrrhus  landed  in  Epirus  in  274,  after  an  absence  B.c.274. 
of  six  years,  with  no  more  than  8000  foot  and  500  ^^'^u> 
horse,  and  without  the  means  of  maintaining  even  Epinw. 
this  small  force,  unless  at  the  expense  of  some  enemy. 
He  had  never  been  less  inclined  for  repose  than  after 
the  series  of  disappointments  he  had  experienced  in 
the  West,  where  he  had  signally  displayed  his  mili- 
tary talents  and  his  personal  prowess,  and  had  always 
shown  himself  superior  to  his  fortune.     He  could  not 
now  hesitate  as  to  the  quarter  toward  which  he  should 
turn  his  arms.    Macedonia  tempted  his  ambition,  and 
Antigonus  had  provoked  his  resentment,  or  at  least 
furnished  a  pretext  for  hostility,  by  a  recent  refusal 
to  aid  him  with  troops  or  money  for  his  Italian  war.^ 
After  a  short  interval  of  rest  he  formally  declared  b.  0. 273. 
war  against  Antigonus,  and  forthwith  followed  up  iie  invades 
his  threat  by  the  invasion  of  Macedonia.     He  had     ^""^^^^ 

"  Polyaenus  iv.  6.  18.  Justin,  xxv.  3. 
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CHAP,  strengthened  his  little  army  with  a  body  of  Celtic 
.  mercenaries,  and  the  first  object  of  his  operations  was 
plunder,  which  was  probably  all  he  could  promise 
them.  But  before  Antigonus  was  prepared  to  meet 
him,  he  had  made  himself  master  of  several  towns  in 
Upper  Macedonia,  and  had  induced  a  corps  of  2000 
Macedonian  troops  to  go  over  to  him.  Still  Anti- 
gonus was,  it  appears,  at  the  head  of  greatly  superior 
numbers,  and  in  addition  to  his  phalanx  and  his  ele- 
phants he  had  a  strong  body  of  Celts,  notwithstand- 
ing his  recent  hostilities  with  their  countrymen,  in 
his  pay.  Pyrrhus  however  anticipated  his  approacli, 
and  by  means,  it  would  seem,  of  a  circuitous  march, 
was  able  to  surprise  his  army,  near  the  issue  of  a 
defile,  with  a  sudden  attack  on  the  rear.^  Notwith- 
standing the  general  confusion  however,  the  Celts, 
who  formed  the  rear-guard,  made  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, but  were  at  last  nearly  cut  to  pieces,  and  the 
elephants,  which  had  been  stationed  in  the  same  part 
of  the  column,  were  surrendered  by  their  leaders. 
Pyrrhus  then  advanced  upon  the  phalanx,  which  was 
not  only  full  of  disorder  and  consternation,  but  very 
ill  disposed  to  sacrifice  itself  for  the  sake  of  Antigonus, 
who  had  no  claim  on  the  respect  or  afiection  of  his 
troops  comparable  to  those  of  his  adversary,  the  first 
warrior  of  the  age,  who  was  moreover  favourably  re- 
membered as  the  prince  who  had  delivered  Macedonia 
from  the  insolent  tyranny  of  Demetrius.  It  would  be 
not  an  improbable  surmise  that  there  had  been  pre- 
viously some  correspondence  between  Pyrrhus  and  the 
principal  Macedonian  officers.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  strike  a  blow:  on  the  first  invitation,  when  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  he  called  them  by  their  names,  they 
went  over  to  him,  and  were  followed  by  all  their  men. 
Antigonus  made  his  escape  to  the  sea-coast,  where  his 

>  Plut  Pynrh.  26. 
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remaining  force  was  sufficient  to  retain  Thessalonica  chap. 
and  a  few  other  places  in  their  obedience.  A  fresh  .  ^^'  . 
army  of  Celtic  mercenaries,  which  he  found  means  to 
collect,  enabled  him  soon  to  renew  the  struggle ;  but 
he  was  again  entirely  defeated  by  Ptolemseus,  the  son 
of  Pyrrhus,  and  became  for  some  time  a  fugitive  out- 
cast, wandering  from  one  hiding-place  to  another, 
attended  by  no  more  than  seven  followers,  while  the 
whole  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  submitted  to  his 
rival,  who  now  sent  for  his  son  Helenus  and  his 
friend  Milo  from  Tarentum.  The  reputation  of  the 
Celtic  arms  was  at  this  time  so  high  in  Greece,  that 
Pyrrhus  esteemed  the  victory  he  had  gained  over 
them  no  slight  addition  to  his  renown,  and  comme- 
morated it  by  an  inscription  on  the  spoils  of  the  bold 
Gaels^  which  he  dedicated  in  a  temple  of  Athene  be- 
tween Pherae  and  Larissa.  And  he  even  seemed  to 
set  a  higher  value  on  the  services  of  his  Celtic  mer- 
cenaries than  on  the  attachment  of  his  new  subjects. 
A  Celtic  garrison  which  he  left  at  JEgse  broke  open 
the  sepulchres  of  the  Macedonian  kings  in  search  of 
plunder,  and  wantonly  scattered  their  bones.^  Pyrrhus 
took  no  notice  of  this  outrage,  a  sign  perhaps  that  he 
would  have  been  likely  to  lose  his  new  kingdom  as 
easily  as  he  had  won  it,  even  if  he  had  been  successful 
in  the  expedition  which  closed  his  history. 

Cleomenes  11. ,  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Cleombrotus 
who  fell  at  Leuctra,  survived  Acrotatus,  the  eldest  of 
his  two  sons,  who  left  a  son  named  Areus  behind 
him.  On  the  death  of  Cleomenes,  the  succession  to  cieonymus. 
the  throne  was  disputed  between  Cleonynms,  his 
younger  son,  and  Areus,  the  representative  of  Acro- 
tatus. The  Gerusia,  to  which  the  question  was  re- 
ferred, decided  in  favour  of  Areus,  either  on  the  simple 
ground  of  right,  or  because  his  uncle  had  betrayed 
indications  of  character  which  awakened  distrust.^ 

>  Plut.  Pyrrh.  u.  s.  *  Plut.  u.  a. 
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CHAP.  The  ephors  however  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  dis- 
.  appointment  by  high  honours  and  important  military 
commands^,  and,  when  an  application  was  made  by 
the  Tarentines  for  a  Spartan  general  to  conduct  their 
war  against  the  Lucanians,  he  was  appointed  to  this 
service^,  which  gratified  his  ambition,  while  it  re- 
moved him  into  a  kind  of  honourable  exile.  His 
career,  as  a  leader  of  mercenaries  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
was  neither  glorious  nor  fortunate,  and  he  returned 
to  Sparta  without  any  increase  of  reputation,  but  less 
than  ever  disposed  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  private 
condition,  or  to  conform  to  Spartan  habits*  Still 
however  he  was  honoured  and  employed  as  before, 
though  Areus  had  long  arrived  at  maturity,  and  he 
might  perhaps  have  reconciled  himself  to  liis  lot,  if 
his  feelings  had  not  been  wounded  by  a  fresh  injury 
from  the  same  quarter  which  was  the  origin  of  his 
former  humiliation.  His  young  mfe,  Chelidonis,  did 
not  disguise  her  preference  of  Acrotatus,  the  son  of 
Areus,  and  the  domestic  dishonour  of  Cleonymus  was 
notorious  over  all  Sparta.  This  affront  seemed  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  his  wrongs,  and  determined  him  to 
run  all  risks  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  ambition  and 
his  revenge.  His  eyes  were  naturally  turned  toward 
Pyrrhus,  whose  adventures  bore  some  resemblance  to 
his  own,  and  as  soon  as  the  contest  for  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  seemed  to  be  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Epirot,  Cleonymus  appeared  in  his  camp,  and  urged 
him  to  make  war  upon  Sparta.  Pyrrhus  was  easily 
persuaded  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  whicli  opened  a 
new  field  of  action  with  a  prospect  of  easy  conquests, 
and  which  seemed  necessary  to  complete  his  victoiy 
by  the  reduction  of  the  places  still  held  for  Antigonus 
B.C. 272.  in  Greece.  In  the  year  273  he  marched  into  Pelopon- 
StoX*"   ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^™^y  ^^  25,000  foot,  2000  horse,  and 


nesua. 


>  Paus.  III.  6.  3.  «  DIodorus,  xx.  104. 
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24  elephants.     The  arrival  of  this  great  force,  which     chap. 
it  appeared  impossible  to  resist,  no  doubt  excited  ■ 

many  hopes  and  fears  in  the  Grecian  states.  Em- 
bassies from  Athens,  Achaea,  and  Messenia,  repaired 
to  his  camp.^  His  professions  were  moderate  and 
specious :  the  object  of  his  expedition  was  merely 
to  restore  the  freedom  of  the  cities  which  were  held 
in  subjection  by  Antigonus.  Even  when  he  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Megalopolis,  and  envoys  came  from 
Sparta  to  ascertain  his  intentions,  he  still  held  similar 
language,  adding  that  he  meant  to  send  his  younger 
sons  to  be  trained  in  the  Spartan  discipline.^  It  was 
useless  to  question  his  sincerity ;  but  it  seems  hardly 
possible  that  the  Spartans  could  have  been  deceived 
by  such  artifices,  even  if  he  had  not  been  accompanied 
by  Cleonymus.  He  no  sooner  crossed  the  border  than 
he  laid  aside  the  mask.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life,  says 
that  he  immediately  began  to  ravage  the  country,  and 
that  when  the  envoys  who  accompanied  him  expostu- 
lated with  him  on  the  unprovoked  aggression,  which 
had  not  been  preceded  by  the  usual  declaration  of 
war,  he  only  retorted  with  a  sneer  on  the  Spartan 
dissimulation.  But  elsewhere  Plutarch  relates,  that 
he  required  the  Spartans  to  receive  Cleonymus  as 
their  king\  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  threat  with 
which  he  accompanied  this  demand,  that  drew  forth 
the  reply  which  Plutarch  reports  in  the  Laconian  dia- 
lect :  If  you  are  a  godj  we  are  safe  in  our  innocence ; 
if  a  many  you  are  not  invincible. 

The  invasion  had  been  so  little  foreseen,  that  not  ne  bcsicgei 
only  had  no  preparations  been  made  for  the  defence  ^^"^^^ 

'  Justin,  XXV.  4. 

»  Plut  Pyrr.  26.  Droysen  (ii.  p.  190.  n.  62.)  observes,  as  a  decisive  objection 
to  this  account  of  the  language  of  l»yrrhu8,  that  Heienus,  the  youngest  of  his  sons, 
was  at  this  time  old  enough  to  be  entrusted  with  military  command.  But  who  sup- 
poses that  I'yrrhus  expected  to  be  l)elicved  ? 

»  Apophthegm.  Lac.  AcpjcuAA/Joj.  In  Pyrrh.  26.  the  envoy  is  named  Maii- 
dricidas.  In  Stob.  Flor.  i.  p.  213.  Oalsf.  Dercyllidas,  one  of  the  Gerusia,  makes  a 
similar  speech  In  the  assembly  at  Sparta. 
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CHAP,     of  the  capital,  but  king  Areus  himself  was  absent  in 
■  Crete.      The  city  had  been  partially  fortified  in  its 

wars  with  Cassander  and  Demetrius,  but  was  still 
open  at  several  points,  and  the  population  was  thin. 
Cleonymus  urged  Pyrrhus  to  attack  it  immediately 
on  his  arrival ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  attempt 
would  have  succeeded.  The  friends  of  Cleonymus  felt 
so  little  doubt  of  his  speedy  restoration,  that  his  house 
was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  his  royal  protector. 
Pyrrhus  himself  rejected  his  advice  only  because  he 
thought  his  conquest  secure,  and  did  not  wish  to  see 
it  sullied  with  bloodshed  and  pillage.  He  encamped 
for  the  night,  expecting  to  make  a  peaceful  entry  the 
next  day.  It  was  perhaps  mainly  the  presence  of 
Cleonymus,  and  dread  of  his  vengeance,  that  decided 
his  countrymen  on  a  desperate  resistance.  Acrotatus, 
who  had  most  to  fear  from  him,  filled  his  father's 
place.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  send  the  women 
away  to  Crete;  but  they  retained  all  the  spirit  of 
ancient  times  with  increased  influence,  derived  from 
enormous  wealth.  Archidamia,  the  mother  of  Acro- 
tatus, and  the  richest  heiress  in  Sparta,  is  said  to  have 
entered  the  Gerusia  with  a  drawn  sword  to  remon- 
strate against  the  resolution.  It  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  women  earned  their  share  of  the  danger  by  their 
exertions  in  the  hour  of  need.  A  ditch  had  been 
begun  on  the  side  facing  the  enemy's  camp.  They 
laboured  at  it  themselves,  during  the  night,  while 
the  men  spared  and  recruited  their  strength  for  the 
approaching  struggle.  At  each  end  of  the  ditch  was 
formed  a  barricade  of  waggons  buried  up  to  the  axles 
in  the  ground,  chiefly  as  a  rampart  against  the  ele- 
phants.^ The  next  day  Pyrrhus  advanced  to  the 
assault,  as  to  a  conquest  which  had  become  more  dif- 
ficult, but  not  less  certain.     He  was  however  unable 

>  Flathe  (ii.  p.  94. )  conceives  that  the  waggons  were  placed  in  the  ditch :  which 
I  can  neither  understand,  nor  reconcile  with  Plutarch's  description. 
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to  force  the  passage  of  the  ditch  :  and  his  son  Ptole-  chap. 
maBus,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  break  through  the  ^  ^^'  » 
barricade  with  a  detachment  of  Gauls  and  Chaonian 
picked  troops,  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  by  Acro- 
tatus  and  a  handful  of  Spartans.  Sparta  had  seen 
another  glorious  day ;  but  it  was  purchased  by  a 
sacrifice  of  life,  which  weakened  the  hopes,  though 
not  the  courage,  of  the  survivors. 

Pyrrhus  himself  had  become  so  far  anxious  about 
the  result,  that  a  dream  which  he  had  in  the  night, 
and  which  seemed  to  him  promising,  raised  his  spirits, 
and  he  related  it  with  great  satisfaction  to  his  friends: 
but  when  his  soothsayer  suggested  a  different  inter- 
pretation he  affected  to  make  light  of  omens,  and 
applied  the  celebrated  line  of  the  Iliad,  which  ex- 
presses the  same  generous  sentiment,  to  himself, 
though  none  of  his  contemporaries  seems  to  have 
been  less  exempt  from  superstition.  At  daybreak 
the  assault  was  renewed.  The  efforts  of  the  as- 
sailants were  again  directed  toward  the  ditch,  which 
was  now  partly  filled  with  arms  and  corpses:  but 
apparently  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  cross  it,  as  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  besieged,  while  Pyrrhus 
made  an  attempt  to  force  an  entrance  at  another 
point.  And  it  seems  as  if  this  would  have  succeeded, 
if  he  had  not  been  thrown  by  his  horse,  which  was 
wounded  as  he  was  mounting  a  steep  bank.  Having 
been  repulsed  through  this  accident,  he  gave  orders 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  assault :  perhaps  because  he  had 
been  too  much  hurt  by  his  fall  to  conduct  it  in  person: 
but  he  also  expected  that  the  besieged,  who  seemed 
reduced  by  losses  and  wounds  to  the  last  stage  of 
weakness,  would  shortly  offer  terms  of  surrender. 
But  the  reward  of  their  fortitude  was  now  at  hand. 
Ameinias,  probably  the  pirate,  who  commanded  for 
Antigonus  at  Corinth,  made  his  appearance  with  a 
body  of  mercenaries,  accompanied  perhaps  by  some 
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LX. 


Betreats. 


Argive  auxiliaries  \  and  soon  after  Areas  arrived 
with  2000  men  from  Crete.  The  Messenians  too, 
though  they  had  been  willing,  as  we  saw,  to  treat 
vnth  Pyrrhus,  sent  succours  unsolicited  to  their  old 
enemy.  ^  The  ramparts  were  now  so  weU  manned, 
that  the  old  men  and  the  women  who  had  bravely 
exposed  themselves  in  the  most  dangerous  situations, 
while  they  supplied  their  warriors  with  weapons  and 
food,  might  return  to  their  homes. 

Pyrrhus  did  not  immediately  abandon  his  en- 
terprise, because  it  had  become  so  much  more  dif- 
ficult ;  but  after  several  fresh  attempts,  in  which  he 
was  repulsed  and  wounded,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
shift  his  quarters,  and  began  to  ravage  the  country, 
professing  his  intention  to  winter  there.  But  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  this  was  ever  his  real  design, 
as  he  must  by  this  time  have  heard  that  Antigonus, 
who  had  again  collected  an  army,  was  on  his  march 
toward  Peloponnesus.  At  this  juncture  an  invitation 
from  Argos,  where  Aristeas  sought  his  assistance 
against  a  rival  named  Aristippus,  who  was  favoured 
by  Antigonus,  afforded  him  at  least  a  fair  colour  for 
a  change  of  plan.  He  forthwith  began  his  march  to 
Argos.  The  Spartans  probably  regarded  it  as  a 
retreat,  and  Areus  occupied  one  of  the  passes  on  the 
road  with  an  ambuscade.  A  combat  ensued,  in  which 
Pyrrhus  lost  not  only  a  considerable  number  of  his 
rear-guard,  but  his  son  Ptolemseus,  the  one  who  most 
resembled  him  in  prowess  and  valour. 


He  avenged 


»  Paus.  I.  13.  6. 

'  Schom  (p.  46.)  supposes  that  they  did  not  come  until  they  knew  that  their  aid 
was  not  needed  ;  and  takes  occasion  to  make  a  severe  reflection  on  the  character  of 
the  Messenians.  The  fact  is  certainly  a  little  strange  ;  especially  as  Sparta  had  so 
recently  refused  to  grant  them  a  truce,  when  they  would  have  joined  the  allied  army 
to  oppose  the  Celtic  invasion.  If  however,  as  the  language  of  Pausanias  (iv.  28.  3.) 
seems  to  intimate,  the  refusal  was  produced  chiefly  by  the  personal  influence  of 
Cleonymus,  it  would  at  least  be  intelligible  that  they  might  desire  to  prevent  his  re- 
storation, which,  so  brought  about,  would  have  invested  him  with  nearly  absolute 
power.  Schom  does  not  notice  the  passage  (i.  13.  6.)  in  which  Pausanias  first 
mentions  the  Messenian  succours  in  a  manner  very  adverse  to  the  supposition,  that 
they  came  when  the  danger  was  nearly  past. 
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his  death  on  the  field ;  and,  after  having  celebrated      chap. 


LX. 


his  obsequies  with  splendid  games,  proceeded  without 
farther  interruption.  When  he  reached  the  plain  of  ni«  at- 
Argos,  he  found  that  Antigonus  was  already  encamped  ^^^"^ 
on  one  of  the  adjacent  heights ;  and  he  endeavoured 
by  an  insulting  message  to  provoke  him  to  a  battle, 
which  Antigonus  calmly  declined.  There  was,  it 
seems,  a  moderate  party  in  Argos,  or  a  number  of 
citizens  belonging  to  neither  of  the  contending  fac- 
tions, and  desirous  of  saving  the  city  from  the  yoke 
of  a  foreign  prince.  Through  their  influence  envoys 
were  sent  both  to  Pyrrhus  and  Antigonus,  with  the 
request  that  they  would  withdraw  their  forces,  and 
permit  the  city  to  preserve  a  friendly  neutrality. 
Antigonus,  perhaps  knowing  Aristippus  to  be  the 
stronger,  consented,  and  offered  to  deliver  his  son  as 
a  hostage.  Pyrrhus  did  not  refuse,  but  would  give 
no  pledge.  Aristeas  had  promised  to  introduce  his 
troops  within  the  walls.  Accordingly,  a  gate  was 
opened  for  him  in  the  night,  through  which  his  Celtic 
troops  made  their  way  into  the  market-place  unob- 
served. Pyrrhus  himself  followed  with  a  part  of  the 
elephants,  leaving  his  son  Helenus  with  the  bulk  of 
the  forces  on  the  outside,  to  await  further  orders. 
The  entrance  of  the  elephants,  which  could  not  pass 
through  the  gateway  until  their  towers  were  taken 
down,  was  attended  with  delay  and  confusion,  which 
at  length  alarmed  the  slumbering  inhabitants.  The 
citizens  were  soon  in  arms,  and  sent  to  Antigonus  for 
succour.  In  the  meanwhile  tliey  were  joined  by 
Areus,  who  had  followed  close  at  the  heels  of  Pyrrhus 
with  Cretan  and  Spartan  light  troops.  Antigonus 
advanced  near  to  the  walls,  and  sent  his  son  Halcy- 
oneus  with  a  strong  detachment  into  the  city,  but 
himself  remained  without.  After  the  night  had  been 
spent  in  wild  tumult,  aimless  struggles,  and  random 
blows,  the  dawning  light  enabled  Pyrrhus  to  perceive 
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CHAP,  that  all  the  strongest  positions  in  the  city  were  se- 
■  curely  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  he  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  retreat.  But,  fearing  that  some  obstruction 
might  again  occur  in  the  narrow  gateway,  which 
might  now  be  attended  with  disastrous  consequences, 
he  sent  orders  to  Helenus  to  break  down  a  part  of 
the  walls,  and  to  protect  the  egress  of  the  troops  from 
molestation.  Through  some  mistake  in  the  delivery 
of  the  message,  Helenus,  instead  of  opening  a  fresh 
passage,  advanced  with  his  best  troops  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  elephants  to  the  same  gateway  toward 
which  the  tide  of  the  retreat  was  rolling.  The  con- 
fusion created  by  the  confluence  was  still  more  em- 
broiled by  the  fall  of  one  elephant,  and  the  ungovern- 
able wildness  of  another.  Every  avenue  leading  to 
the  gate  was  choked  by  a  solid  living  mass,  which 
could  only  stir  as  one  body.  Pyrrhus,  on  horseback, 
was  in  the  rear,  in  a  somewhat  more  open  space,  en- 
deavouring to  ward  off  the  pressure  of  the  enemy. 
Death  and  The  Argivc  womcu  were  looking  down  on  the  throng 
pj^^^°'  from  the  housetops;  and  one  of  them,  seeing  Pyrrhus 
turning  on  her  son  who  had  wounded  him,  raised  a 
ponderous  tile  with  both  hands,  and  hurled  it  with  so 
true  an  aim,  that  it  fell  on  the  back  of  the  king's 
head.  According  to  the  Argive  legend,  it  was  the 
goddess  Demeter  herself,  in  human  form,  who  had 
dealt  the  fatal  stroke.^  Stunned  by  the  blow,  he 
sank  from  his  horse ;  and  though  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  divest  his  helmet  of  its  diadem,  he  was 
recognised    by   some    soldiers    of  Antigonus,    who 

»  Paus.  I.  13.  8.  Droysen  (ii.  p.  197.)  collects  from  the  variations  in  the  brief 
allusions  of  Strabo  (viii.  376.)  and  Justin  (xxv.  5. ),  that  Pyrrhus  did  not  enter  the 
town  at  all,  but  was  slain  in  a  battle  outside  the  gates.  But  it  seems  as  difficult  to 
reconcile  their  language  (particularly  Strabo's),  with  this  supposition  as  with  Plu- 
tarch's  narrative.  Strabo  says  :  *Aftyttbi  8^  UifP^ov  ii\v  oIk  iU^wro,  hXKa  irph  rod 
Ttlxovs  Itrccrc,  ypaSJUw  rivhSf  its  toiKt,  xtpofiiSa  hi^ivros  &ytt$tv  M  'Hjv  Kt^mXiiy, 
Justin,  RepuUus  a  SpartanU  Pyrrhua  Argos  petit :  ihi,  dum  Antiyonum  in  urhe 
dautum  expugnare  eonaiur  inter  eon/ertistimoM  vieientistime  dimican»,  moxo  de  muris 
ictus,  oeeiditur. 
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dragged  him  aside,  and  severed  his  head  from  his  cuap. 
body.  Halcyoneus,  who  was  at  hand,  took  possession 
of  the  bleeding  trophy,  carried  it  to  his  father,  who 
was  seated  among  his  friends,  and  threw  it  down  at 
his  feet.  Antigonus  had  enough  of  good  feeling  or 
discretion  to  be  ashamed  of  his  son's  ferocious  exult- 
ation. He  hid  his  face,  if  not  his  tears,  with  his 
mantle,  ordered  the  remains  of  his  illustrious  rival  to 
be  honoured  with  fitting  obsequies,  and  received  He- 
lenus  more  like  a  friend  than  a  prisoner.  The  Argives 
are  reported  to  have  interred  the  hero's  bones  in  the 
temple  of  Demeter,  which  Pausanias  seems  to  say  was 
erected  for  the  purpose  near  the  place  where  he  fell.^ 
Inglorious  as  was  this  termination  of  a  career  like 
that  of  Pyrrhus,  the  closing  scene  of  his  life  was  not 
without  some  points  of  resemblance  to  its  general  cha- 
racter. He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  nobler  spirits 
of  his  age,  though  it  would  seem  that  it  could  have 
been  only  in  one  which  was  familiar  with  atrocious 
crimes,  that  he  could  have  gained  the  reputation  of 
unsullied  virtue,  more  particularly  of  probity,  which 
we  find  attached  to  his  name.  ^  With  extraordinary 
prowess,  such  as  revived  the  image  of  the  heroic 
warfare,  he  combined  many  qualities  of  a  great 
captain,  and  was  thought  by  some  to  be  superior  even 
to  Alexander  in  the  art  of  war.  ^  But  his  whole  life 
was  not  only  a  series  of  unconnected,  mostly  abortive, 
enterprises,  but  might  be  regarded,  with  respect  to 
himself,  as  one  ill-concerted,  perplexed,  and  bootless 
adventure.  From  beginning  to  end  he  was  the  sport, 
not  so  much  of  fortune,  as  of  desires  without  measure 

>  1.  19.  8.  But,  comparing  ii.  21.  4.,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  rod  dtov 
Xpi^currot  has  been  transposed,  and  belongs  to  rctfairreu. 

'  Justin,  zxv.  5.  Satis  coHMtans  inter  omtua  anctores  fatna  est,  nullum  nee  ejus  nee 
super ioris  <ttaiis  regem  comparandum  Pyrrho  fuisse ;  raroque  non  inter  reges  tantum^ 
verum  eiiam  inter  illuslres  viroSy  aut  vita  sanctioris,  aut  justitiee  prchoHoris  visum 
fuisse. 

'  Procles,  the  Carthaginian,  ap.  I*aus.  iv.  35.  4.  His  work  on  the  art  of  war 
waa  in  request  in  the  time  of  Cicero.   Ep,  ad.  Div,  iz.  25. 
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CHAP,  or  plan,  of  an  impetuous,  but  inconstant  will.  His 
t  ^^  .  ruling  passion  was  less  ambition  than  the  love  of 
action :  and  he  seems  to  have  valued  conquest  chiefly 
because  it  opened  new  fields  of  battle.  But  viewed 
as  subservient  to  higher  ends,  both  his  life  and  his 
death  were  memorable  and  important.  He  contri- 
buted to  adjust  the  balance  of  power  among  Alex- 
ander's successors  in  the  West.  He  exercised  the 
Roman  arms  with  a  harder  trial  than  they  had  ever 
before  undergone,  and  inspired  the  people  with  a 
confidence  in  its  own  strength  which  nerved  it  for 
the  struggle  with  Carthage,  and  prepared  it  for  the 
mastery  of  the  world.  His  death  forms  a  momentous 
epoch  in  Grecian  history,  as  it  left  the  field  clear  for 
the  final  contest  between  the  liberty  of  Greece  and  the 
power  of  Macedon,  which  was  only  terminated  by  the 
ruin  of  both. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  PYRRHUS  TO  THE  ACCESSION 
OF  ANTIGONUS  DOSON. 

Hue  of  the  Achtean  League. — Its  early  History  and  RevivaL  — 
Constitution  of  the  League,  — Tyranny  of  Aristotimus.  —  Anti- 
gonus  besieges  Athens.  —  Alexander  of  Epirus.  —  End  of  the 
Chremonidean  War, — Constitution  of  the  Achtean  League. — 
Aratus.  —  His  Character  and  Designs.  —  He  surprises  Sicyon, 
and  annexes  it  to  the  League.  — Constitution  of  the  League. — 
Aratus  sails  to  Alexandria.  —  Restores  Tranquillity  at  Sicyon. 

—  Artifices  of  Antigonus,  —  Aratus  General  of  the  League.  — 
Antigonus  gains  Corinth,  —  Corinth  surprised  by  Aratus.  — 
Attempts  of  Aratus  upon  Argos.  —  Agis  IV.  at  the  Isthmus, — 
Accession  of  Demetrius  11,  —  Acamanian  Embassy  to  Rome, 

—  Aratus  ifivades  Attica,  —  Demetrius  in  Northern  Greece. — 
A  ttempts  of  A  ratus  upon  Argos. — 3fegalopolis  joins  the  Achaan 
League.  —  Revolution  in  Epirus.  — The  Illyrians  in  Epirus. — 
Defeat  the  Achceans  at  Sea. — Roman  Embassy  in  Greece. — 
Death  of  Demetrius  IL 

The  appearance  of  Antigonus  with  an  army  before  chap, 
Argos  implies  a  series  of  events,  which  are  scarcely 
iioticed  by  any  of  the  authors  who  have  preserved 
fragments  of  the  history  of  this  period.  Pausanias 
says  the  most,  when  he  mentions  that,  while  Pyrrhus 
was  occupied  with  the  invasion  of  Greece,  Antigonus 
recovered  the  Macedonian  cities.  Pyrrhus,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  given  some  offence  to  the  national  feelings, 
and  even  without  such  an  occasion  it  would  not  have 
been  surprising  that  a  revolution  should  have  taken 
place  during  his  absence.  But  the  recovery  of  places 
in  Macedonia  cannot  have  been  the  first  or  chief  object 
that  engaged  the  attention  of  Antigonus.  For  the 
present  all  he  wanted  was  an  army  to  enable  him  to 
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CHAP,  meet  his  rival  in  Greece,  and  in  this  period  nothing 
.  was  easier  than  to  raise  one.  There  were  every  where 
military  adventurers  ready  to  flock  to  any  standard 
which  held  out  a  prospect  of  prey  or  plunder.  It  is 
probable  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  collected  a  sufficient 
force,  he  began  his  march,  reserving  the  settlement 
of  Macedonia  for  his  future  leisure.  After  the  fall 
of  Pyrrhus,  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  which  was 
chiefly  composed  of  Macedonians,  seems  to  have  passed 
into  the  service  of  Antigonus.  But  he  did  not  find  it 
so  easy  to  recover  the  hold  which  he  had  lost  during 
his  recent  adversity  in  Peloponnesus,  where  his  in- 
fluence must  have  been  violently  shaken,  first  by  the 
disaster  which  deprived  him  of  his  throne,  and  then 
by  the  appearance  of  his  victorious  enemy.  And  here 
he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  previous  policy  and 
professions,  resort  in  all  cases  to  open  force  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  ends.  He  had  ruled  under  the 
title  of  a  protector  and  ally.  Whether  he  introduced 
a  garrison  or  established  a  tyrant,  it  was  probably 
always  under  the  pretext  of  providing  for  the  security 
and  tranquillity  of  the  city.  Flourishing  as  the  state 
of  his  afiairs  had  now  become,  it  would  still  not  have 
been  prudent  immediately  to  adopt  a  difierent  system, 
and  to  claim  the  rights  of  a  master.  The  spirit  which 
Sparta  had  displayed  in  the  late  war,  and  the  attitude 
of  jEtolia,  were  additional  motives  for  caution.  But 
a  course  of  dissimulation  and  intrigue  could  only  be 
pursued  slowly ;  and  accordingly  it  appears  that  An- 
tigonus was  detained  a  long  while,  perhaps  until  late 
in  the  following  year  (272),  by  the  afikirs  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, before  he  returned  to  Macedonia. 
B.C.28L  He  could  not  suspect  that  a  power  which  was  at 
A^ *^®  this  time  silently  growing  in  a  corner  of  the  peninsula, 
League.  was  dcstiucd  to  bccomc  a  formidable  adversary  to  his 
house.  Yet  seven  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
origin   of  a  new  confederacy  among   the   towns  of 
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Achaia,  which  already  comprehended  the  whole  of     chap. 
that  land.     This  Achaean  League,  which  became  so  . 

celebrated,  and  earned  the  melancholy  honour  of 
giving  a  name  to  the  whole  of  Greece,  when  it  was 
reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  was  founded  on  the 
recollections  of  earlier  times,  but  was  called  into  being 
by  the  wants  and  miseries  of  the  period  in  which  it 
arose.  After  the  abolition  of  monarchical  govern-  lu  early 
ment,  the  old  confederacy  had  subsisted,  with  few  |^^*^^"° 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  little  change  of  condition, 
until  the  reign  of  Alexander.  The  most  brilliant 
epoch  in  its  obscure  history  was  that  in  which  its 
mediation  was  sought,  and  its  institutions  adopted, 
by  its  powerful  colonies  in  Italy  ^;  the  most  inglorious, 
that  of  the  Persian  invasion,  when,  either  from  selfish 
indiflference  or  pitiful  hatred  toward  Sparta,  it  kept 
aloof  from  the  national  struggle  for  freedom.  Its  in- 
action at  such  a  crisis  left  the  deeper  stain  upon  its 
honour,  because,  in  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  it  submitted,  no  doubt  very  reluctantly,  to  the 
Dorian  alliance.^  The  history  of  that  war  shows  the 
laxity  of  the  union  which  then  subsisted  among  the 
members  of  the  League,  for  we  find  Pellene  at  one 
time  taking  part  with  Sparta,  while  the  rest  remained 
neutral^,  and  at  another,  Patrae  alone  warmly  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  Athens.**  It  displayed  a  more  gene- 
rous spirit  when  it  sent  succours  to  the  side  of 
independence  at  ChsBronea,  but  sufiered  a  loss  which 
it  continued  to  feel  for  many  years. 

Confined  to  a  narrow  tract  of  not  exuberantly  fer- 
tile land,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  with  few 
commercial  advantages,  the  Achaeans  never  attained 
to  any  great  share  of  either  public  or  private  wealth, 
and  were  on  this  account  probably  the  more  exempt 

"  Polyb.  II.  39.  *  Thuc.  ii.  9. 

»  Ibid.  V.  58.     Vol.  III.  p.  333.  *  Ibid.  v.  52.    Vol.  IIL  p.  829. 
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CHAP,  from  the  evils  of  faction,  and  enabled  to  retain  a  sim- 
>  ^^^  .  plicity  of  manners  and  equality  of  fortunes,  which 
cherished  the  spirit,  as  well  as  preserved  the  form,  of 
their  democratical  constitution :  though  when  we  find 
the  destruction  of  Helice,  which  was  overthrown  by 
an  earthquake  and  overwhelmed  by  the  sea,  in  the 
year  373,  B.C.,  attributed  to  the  sacrilegious  murder 
of  suppliants  who  had  been  torn  from  an  altar  \  we 
perceive  a  symptom  of  some  violent  political  agita- 
tion. Tn  the  reign  of  Alexander,  Pellene  was  estranged 
from  the  League,  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
a  tyrant  named  Chaeron,  of  whom  we  only  know  that 
he  gained  an  extraordinary  number  of  prizes  in  the 
wrestling-matches  at  the  Olympic  games.^  He  was 
supported  by  the  Macedonian  influence,  and  hence 
Pellene  kept  aloof  from  the  struggle  which  ended  with 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Mantinea^,  and  was  exempt 
from  the  penalty  which  the  conquerors  imposed  on 
the  other  Achaean  towns,  which  all  took  part  with 
Sparta.  This  second  blow,  falling  upon  them  before 
they  had  recovered  from  that  of  Chaerona^a,  left  them 
so  weak  that  they  could  not  stir  in  the  Lamian  war, 
though  their  hearts  were  undoubtedly  with  their 
countrymen,  as  the  name  of  Cheilon,  also  a  wrestler, 
was  long  preserved  in  honourable  remembrance 
among  them,  as  that  of  the  only  Achaean  who  served 
in  the  allied  army.*  The  policy  of  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors in  Macedonia  was  continually  bent,  so  far  as 
Achaia  attracted  their  attention,  on  effecting  the  dis- 
solution of  the  League :  and  this  work,  which  was 
successfully  begun  by  Cassander  and  Demetrius,  was 
accomplished  by  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  had  at 
length  the  pleasure  to  see  every  to\vn  either  occu- 
pied by  his  troops,  or  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  one 
of  his  creatures.^     The  latter  of  these  conditions  was 

»  Pau8.  VII.  34.  6.  «  Ibid.  vii.  27.  7. 

•  Vol.  ra.  p.  338.  •  Paiw.  vM.  6.  5.  »  Polyb.  ii.  41. 
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perhaps  that  which  best  suited  his  interest,  but  it  chap. 
must  have  been  by  far  the  most  grievous  to  the  suf-  ^^^' 
ferers,  as  the  smallness  of  the  towns  rendered  it  the 
more  difficult  to  elude  the  despot's  observation,  and 
their  poverty  rendered  his  exactions  the  more  oppres- 
sive. The  misery  had  probably  become  almost  in- 
supportable when  the  convulsion  which  followed  the 
death  of  Lysimachus  in  Macedonia  opened  a  prospect 
of  deliverance:  and  it  seems  to  have  been  instinctively 
felt,  that  this  could  only  be  effected  by  the  revival  of 
the  ancient  union.  The  example  was  set  by  PatraB 
and  Dyme,  the  two  maritime  towns  nearest  to  the 
western  border,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  TritaBa 
and  PharsB,  their  neighbours  in  the  interior.  The 
confederation  of  these  four  towns  was  not,  it  appears, 
the  result  of  any  formal  negotiation,  as  we  are  in- 
formed that  it  was  not  regulated  by  any  written 
compact.^  It  was  probably  considered  simply  as  a 
restoration  of  the  old  state  of  things  which  had  been 
violently  interrupted  by  foreign  intervention.  Five 
years  after,  the  League  was  joined  by  iEgium,  which 
expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  by  Bura,  which 
put  its  tyrant  to  death.  The  accession  of  jEgium  was 
the  more  important,  because,  after  the  destruction  of 
Helice,  the  ordinary  assemblies  and  festivals  of  the 
League  had  been  transferred  to  iEgium^,  and  its 
territory  had  been  enlarged  by  that  of  its  fallen 
neighbour.  A  temple  had  been  consecrated  there 
to  Zeus  under  the  title  of  Homagyrius  (the  Assem- 
bler), probably  with  reference  to  these  meetings, 
though  in  later  times  a  local  legend  traced  the 
origin  of  the  epithet  to  the  Trojan  war.^  A  column 
was  now  erected,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 

*  Polyb.  u.  8. 

'  Liv.  xxzviii.  30.  jEgiumf  a  principio  Achaici  concilii,  »emper  eonventus  genti9 
indict!  sunt.     Paus.  vii.  7.  2. 

'  Fau9.  VII.  24.  2.  lie  seems  also  to  have  borne  the  title  'Ofidptos,  on  which  a 
remark  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  note. 
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CHAP,  confederate  towns,  and  perhaps  with  the  conditions 
>  ^^^  .  of  their  union.  The  list  was  almost  immediately  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  Cer3mea,  where  the  tyrant 
Iseas,  having  the  example  of  Bura  before  his  eyes, 
and  finding  himself  nearly  encompassed  by  hostile 
neighbours,  abdicated  his  authority,  and  having  ob- 
tained security  from  the  Achaeans,  annexed  his  town 
to  the  League.  There  now  remained  only  three, 
Leontium,  ^gira,  and  Pellene,  to  complete  the 
number  which  had  been  left  after  the  loss  of  Helice ; 
for  Olenus,  which  was  once  one  of  the  twelve,  had  it 
seems  been  already  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants^ ;  and 
the  accession  of  these  three  was  not  long  delayed, 
conititu-  Xhe  constitution  of  the  new  League  then  became 
League.  fixcd  iu  its  main  outline,  though  it  subsequently  un- 
derwent some  slight  changes,  which  will  be  noticed 
hereafter.  It  appears  to  have  diflfered  from  that  of 
the  old  League,  chiefly  in  two  points.  The  bond  of 
union  was  drawn  closer  than  before.  No  tovniship 
was  permitted  to  make  war  or  peace  ^,  or  to  enter  into 
any  negotiation  with  foreign  states  apart  from  the 
entire  body;  though  each  appears  to  have  retained 
the  unfettered  management  of  its  internal  afiairs. 
And  now  it  seems  for  the  first  time  two  officers  with 
the  title  of  strategus^  but  with  functions  partly  civil 
and  partly  military,  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 

*  Polyb.  II.  41.  7.  Strabo,  viii.  p.  384.  trpofftXdfieaydv  rtyos  rSy  Sc^cko,  irA^y 
*{lX4yov  Ka\  *EXf«ci7S,  r^t  fihy  ob  cvvt\Bo^<n)S,  r^f  8'  d^ayioBtUrns  (nth  K^fuiros,  p.  386. 
be  says,  ewtiKuray  (ot  'Axaiol)  "dXfvov  th  Aifirfy.  But  Pausan.  vii.  18.  I.  dyit 
Xp6yov  Tohs  oifci^ropat  iKfwn-ny  M  doBtytlas  ^xurl  r^v  "flAciw,  koI  4s  Tleipds  re  koI 
is  ZlpvTfihs  flhrox»p^cu.  Vestiges  of  Olenus  were  pointed  out  to  Strabo  (u.  s. 
i^Uyvrai  fx*^*)*  ^hich  seem  to  have  disappeared  in  the  days  of  Pausanias,  who 
proves  its  existence  by  reference  to  a  poem  of  Herroeslanax.  Colonel  Leake's  state- 
ment (Mono,  Ji.  p.  157.),  that  the  Olenii  refuied  to  join  the  revived  Achaie  League, 
is  as  little  warranted  by  Strabo's  expression,  as  his  inference  that  Olenus  was  at  that 
time  a  place  of  some  importance. 

*  The  aid  given  by  Patrae  to  the  ^tolians  against  the  Gauls  (Paus.  vii.  18.  6. 
icoT^  ^lAfov  r&y  AItuKup),  hardly  deserves  to  be  called  an  apparent  exception,  espe« 
dally  as  the  League  was  then  only  just  coming  into  being  ;  though  it  is  alleged  by 
Tittman  (p.  678.)  as  an  illustration  of  a  general  rule.  lie  is  obliged,  of  course,  to 
treat  the  prohibition  against  sending  ambassadors  to  Rome  (Paus.  vii.  9.  4.)  as  an 
exception.  But  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Achieans  would  have  ventured  to 
make  such  a  one,  or  that  the  senate  would  have  suffinvd  It. 
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federal  government.     To  them  was  added  a  Secretary     chap. 
of  State  {grammatetis)j  probably  as  in  the  old  League,  ■ 

and  a  Council  of  ten  demiurges^  which,  as  it  answers 
to  the  number  of  the  Achaean  towns,  may  also  have 
subsisted  under  the  same  name  in  the  former  period.^ 
The  federal  sovereignty  resided  in  the  General  As- 
sembly^, which  was  held  regularly  twice  a  year.  To 
it  belonged  the  election  of  the  federal  magistrates*, 
the  federal  legislation,  and  the  decision  of  all  the  great 
questions,  as  of  war,  peace,  and  alliances,  connected 
with  the  foreign  aflfairs  of  the  League.  In  this  as- 
sembly every  Achaean  who  had  completed  the  age  of 
thirty*  had  a  vote,  and  was  allowed  to  speak ^;  and  in 
this  franchise  the  democratical  character  of  the  con- 
stitution mainly  consisted.  There  were  however  ar- 
rangements by  which  the  share  of  the  sovereignty 
which  could  be  exercised  by  any  private  citizen,  was 
reduced  within  a  narrower  compass  than  might  appear 
on  a  superficial  view.  The  time  allowed  to  one  as- 
sembly for  the  transaction  of  any  business  was  limited 
by  law  to  three  days.^  A  special  general  assembly^ 
could  only  be  convoked  by  the  magistrates,  the  Ge* 
nerals,  and  Demiurges :  no  matters  could  be  brought 
forward   of  which   notice  had   not  been   previously 

>  tflfjuovpyoi.  In  the  Inscriptions,  n.  1542,  1543,  ^ofuopyol.  See  Boekb,  1. 
p.  11.  LIv.  (xxxvin.  30.)  calls  them  DmniurgU  civitatum^  qui  tummus  est  magh- 
iraiuM.  Both  Tittmann  (p.  687.)  and  Helwing  (p.  236.)  have  been  perplexed  by 
the  number  ten,  forgetting  how  that  of  the  Achaean  townships  had  been  reduced  by 
the  loss  of  Helice  and  Olenus.  Schom  (p.  62. )  supposes,  very  probably,  that  the 
two  Generals  of  the  new  League  supplied  the  places  of  the  two  Demiurges,  who  made 
up  the  number  twelve  in  the  old  one. 

s  <r^o8of,  4KK\ri(rla,  ffvy4dptoy;  and,  according  to  Niebuhr  (ii.  p.  30.  n.  54.), 
Ityopd,  But  Tittmann  (p.  684.)  gives  a  different  explanation  of  that  word  in  Polyb. 
XXIX.  9.  5. 

*  That  the  Demiurges  had  the  exclusive  right  of  proposing  candidates  for  the 
chief  magistracy,  is  inferred  both  by  Schom  (p.  64.  n.  4.)  and  Drojrsen  (ii.  p.  463.), 
fh>m  a  passage  of  Pblybius  (xxviiz.  6.),  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of  the  De- 
miurges, and  in  which  I  can  find  no  intimation  of  anything  but  a  private  agree- 
ment of  some  powerful  individuals,  to  promote  the  election  of  certain  persons  of 
their  own  party. 

*  Polyb.  XXIX.  9.  6.  *  Liv.  xxxii.  20. 

*  Ibid,  xxxii.  22.     Polyb.  xxix.  9.  10.  '  ffiyKKnrot,  Polyb.  xxix.  9.  6. 
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CHAP,  published^;  nor  any  measure  proposed  without  the 
t  '  '  t  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  presiding  magis- 
trates.^ The  value  of  each  citizen's  vote  seems  to 
have  been  still  further  limited  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  votes  were  taken.  Every  question  was 
decided,  not  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  citizens 
present,  but  by  that  of  the  towns,  members  of  the 
League.^  Thus,  as  Niebuhr  observes^,  the  general 
assembly  was  a  representative  one.  Each  town  had 
as  much  weight  in  the  Assembly,  if  but  one  of  its 
citizens  was  present,  as  if  it  sent  its  whole  population. 
But  if  there  be  room  for  a  doubt  whether  this  was  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  General  Assembly,  there  can 
hardly  be  any  as  to  the  representative  character  of 
the  Great  Council^,  which  we  find  occupying  an  in- 
termediate place  between  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Board  of  Magistrates.  But  our  information  as 
to  the  constitution  and  the  powers  of  this  body  is 
unfortunately  very  scanty.  We  do  not  know  either 
what  its  number  was,  or  whether  it  continued  always 
the  same :  but  it  seems  clear,  that  at  a  later  period  it 
cannot  have  been  less  than  120.^     All  aflFairs  of  great 

*  Liv.  XXXI.  25.  *  Ibid.  xxxu.  22. 

'  This  most  important  observation  was  at  least  first  brought  into  general  notice 
by  Niebuhr  (ii.  p.  29.  n.  51.  Engl.).  Schom  (p.  63.  n.  2.)  adopts  it  with  the  re- 
mark, that,  if  the  case  had  been  otherwise,  Argos  and  Megalopolis  would  have  pre- 
vented the  alliance  with  the  Romans.  But  the  Argives  did  not  all  withdraw  on 
that  occasion  (Liv.  xxxii.  22.  quidam  Argivoram),  and  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
the  Megalopolitans  were  not  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  though  they 
did  not  choose  to  concur  in  it  But  Livy's  language  (omnibus  fere  populi*  hand 
duhie  adprobantibus  relationem,  et  prce  $e  feretUibuB,  quid  deereturi  estent)  seems  to 
leave  hardly  any  room  for  doubt  on  the  point. 

*  U.  s.  p.  30.  But  Helwing's  notion  (p.  229. )  that  the  assembly  was  composed 
of  delegates,  is  utterly  untenable,  and  without  any  colour  but  Livy's  principet 
Achitorum,  xxxu.  21. 

*  BovXii.  The  term  yepovaioj  which  occurs  but  once  (Polyb.  xxxviii.  6.  l.)i 
seems  to  have  been  applied  to  a  less  numerous  body ;  probably  the  board  consisting 
of  the  Demiurges  and  the  other  magistrates. 

*  This  seems  a  necessary  inference  from  the  offer  made  by  Eumenes,  of  120 
talents,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  salaries  to  the  BouA^  with  the  interest  (Polyb. 
XXIII.  7.),  a  passage  which  has  not  received  —  so  far  as  I  know  —  from  any  of  the 
writers  who  have  discussed  the  constitution  of  the  Achaean  League,  the  attention 
which  its  importance  seems  to  claim.  The  number  120  =  10  x  12,  corresponds 
both  with  the  old  and  the  new  number  of  the  Achsean  towns. 
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moment  appear  to  have  passed  through  the  Council  chap. 
before  they  were  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly^ :  .  ^^^'  . 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  result  of  its  deliberations 
contributed  at  least  very  materially  to  determine  the 
final  issue.  There  were  also  cases  in  which  it  acted 
as  a  committee  of  the  Assembly,  and,  as  it  seems,  was 
authorised  to  decide  finally  on  the  questions  which 
came  before  it. 

If  from  this  point  of  view  the  democratical  character 
of  the  Achaean  League  appears  tempered  by  a  different 
element,  we  are  led  to  a  like  conclusion  when  we  ob- 
serve the  tendency  of  its  institutions  to  increase  the 
political  influence  of  property.  The  existence  of  such 
an  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  League  is  too  ap- 
parent in  the  course  of  its  history  to  be  disputed ;  and 
yet  it  was  neither  the  effect  of  a  pecuniary  qualifica- 
tion attached  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  nor  do 
we  find  any  intimation  that  the  mode  of  taking  the 
votes  was  regulated  with  a  view  to  this  object.*^  It 
seems  rather  to  have  been  the  natural  inevitable  effect 
of  the  circumstances  by  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  distinguished  from  that  of  a  single  city. 
As  the  League  spread,  a  longer  and  longer  journey 
was  necessary  for  the  greater  part  of  those  who  had 
the  right  of  voting  to  attend  the  assembly  at  ^gium. 
This  of  itself  would  operate  as  a  timocratical  restric- 
tion on  the  exercise  of  the  franchise ;  it  would  exclude 
most  citizens  of  the  lowest  class.  In  the  Board  of 
Magistrates  and  the  Great  Council,  and  in  the  federal 
courts  of  justice  ^  as  more  of  their  time  was  devoted 
to  the   performance  of  their  official  duties,  wealth 

'  Polyb,  II.  466.  '  As  is  supposed  by  Droysen,  u.  p.  462. 

»  From  an  expression  in  Plut  Philop.  7.,  where  the  wealthy  Achwans  who  served 
in  the  cavalry  are  described  as  fidKurra  K^ptoi  rifiris  ical  KoKda-tus,  it  would  seem  that 
the  federal  tribunals  were  filled  by  this  class.  In  one  instance  (I'olyb.  xxviil  7.  9.) 
we  find  that  two  foreigners,  Rhodians,  had  been  appointed  judges.  Whi  ther  for 
the  particular  case  mentioned,  does  not  appear.  It  was  one  which  related  to  the 
honours  which  the  League  had  conferred  on  Eumenes  of  Pergamus. 
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CHAP,     would  preponderate  still  more.     For,  as  we  know  to 
.  have  been  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Council,  so  we 

have  reason  to  believe  that  no  salary  was  annexed  to 
any  of  these  places. 

If  the  revival  of  the  League  had  been  deferred  only 
six  or  seven  years,  that  is,  until  the  death  of  Pyrrhus, 
it  is  probable  that  Antigonus  would  have  stifled  the 
rising  power  in  its  infancy.  But  it  had  now  ac- 
quired such  a  consistency,  that  he  could  only  have 
overwhelmed  it  by  an  exertion  of  force,  which  at  this 
juncture,  while  so  many  other  more  important  affairs 
remained  unsettled,  he  might  not  deem  advisable. 
After  he  had  taken  such  measures  as  appeared  to  be 
most  urgently  required  for  the  furtherance  or  security 
of  his  interests  in  Peloponnesus,  it  became  high  time 
to  turn  his  attention  toward  Macedonia,  the  rather  as 
some  events  seem  to  have  taken  place,  near  the 
.  western  frontier  of  his  kingdom,  which  he  could  not 
but  view  with  uneasiness.  Pyrrhus  had  been  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  of  Epirus  by  his  son  Alexander, 
who  soon  gave  proof  of  talents  and  a  spirit  not  un- 
worthy  of  his  father.  He  appears  scarcely  to  have 
mounted  the  throne  before  he  was  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Monunius,  who  had  perhaps  hoped  to  find 
Epirus  defenceless.  We  have  no  information  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  war :  but  there  is  ground  to  believe 
that  it  was  not  unfavourable  to  Alexander.  He 
probably  foresaw  that,  sooner  or  later,  he  should  be 
engaged  in  a  conflict  with  Antigonus,  and  therefore 
sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  an  alliance  with  the 
-^tolians,  which  was  apparently  cemented  by  an  act 
of  injustice,  in  which  they  were  partners.  We  learn 
the  fact  only  from  a  brief  notice  in  Polybius,  who 
mentions  that  Alexander  divided  Acamania  with 
them.^     No  date  is  assigned  to  this  transaction ;  but 

*  II.  45.  Justin  (xxTin.  1.)  alludes  less  distinctiy  to  the  same  transaction.    Por- 
tem  Acamania,  quam  in  portfonem  betti  acceperat. 
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from  other  facts  it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  took  place  ch^- 
very  early  in  his  reign.  Antigonus  must  have  viewed  * 
both  the  partition  and  the  alliance  with  great  dis- 
quietude. The  feeling  which  subsisted  at  this  time 
between  him  and  the  -^tolians  is  indicated  by  another 
occurrence,  which  belongs  to  this  period  of  his  reign, 
and  which  also  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  ascen- 
dancy which  he  was  endeavouring  to  establish  in 
Greece.  With  his  aid  an  Elean  named  Aristotimus  Tyranny 
had  made  himself  master  of  Elis,  where  his  power  timus. 
was  upheld  by  a  band  of  mercenaries,  whose  leaders 
were  permitted  to  indulge  their  brutal  passions  in  the 
most  atrocious  outrages  on  the  persons  of  the  citizens.^ 
He  put  .many  of  the  principal  citizens  to  death,  and 
forced  800  into  exile.  They  took  refuge  in  -Etolia, 
and  the  iEtolians  interceded  with  the  tyrant  for  the 
release  of  their  wives  and  children,  whom  they  had 
left  behind.  He  feigned  compliance,  but  only  to 
aggravate  the  misery  of  the  suflferers  by  fresh  excesses 
of  rapine  and  cruelty.  His  tyranny  however  lasted 
but  five  or  six  months :  the  exiles  intrenched  them- 
selves in  a  stronghold  named  Amymone,  to  carry  on 
war  against  him.  Craterus  marched  from  Corinth, 
where  he  commanded  in  the  name  of  his  half-brother 
Antigonus,  with  a  strong  force  to  his  assistance,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Olympia.  But  he  came  too 
late :  for  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  the 
tyrant  within  the  city,  and  he  was  despatched  as  he 
clung  to  an  altar.  Cylon,  who,  under  the  mask  of 
friendship,  had  taken  the  principal  part  in  the  plot, 
was  honoured  with  a  statue  at  Olympia  by  the 
JEtolians.^ 

'  Plutarch,  de  Mvl.  Virt,  VLIkka  ico)  Mrytorci.  The  name  of  one  of  these  con» 
(lottieri,  Lucius,  indicates  that  a  part  at  least  of  these  troops  came  fh>m  Italy. 

»  Pans.  TL  14.  11.  Compare  v.  6.  1.,  where  Cylon  is  said  to  have  struck  the 
blow ;  which  Plutarch's  author  (Droysen  thinks  Phylarchus)  seems  not  to  have 
known.  Justin  (xxvi.  1.)  only  mentions  Hellanlcus;  but  the  statue  seems  to  cor- 
roborate the  other  accounts.  Flathe  (ii.  p.  98. ),  deceived  by  the  false  reading 
Epirorum  in  Justin,  xxvi.  1.  (which  however  had  been  long  corrected),  transfers 
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CHAP. 
LXI. 


B.  C.  268. 
Antigonus 
besieges 
Athens, 


The  state  of  Macedonia,  exhausted  by  a  long  series 
of  destructive  wars,  and  threatened  by  an  able  and 
enterprising  neighbour,  will  fully  account  for  the 
interval  of  three  or  four  years,  which  elapsed  before 
Antigonus  again  makes  his  appearance  in  Greece. 
He  returned  with  a  fleet  and  army,  and  with  undis- 
sembled  designs  of  conquest :  though  it  is  probable 
that  he  did  not  proceed  to  execute  them  so  abruptly, 
and  with  so  little  show  of  pretext,  as  is  represented 
by  the  accounts  which  remain  to  us  of  his  expedition. 
They  bring  him  at  once  to  the  siege  of  Athens,  while 
an  Egyptian  armament,  commanded  by  Ptolemy's 
admiral  Patroclus,  and  a  Lacedaemonian  army  under 
king  Areus,  are  combined  to  protect  it.^  The  pre- 
sence of  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  Greek  waters  may 
have  been  the  occasion,  rather  than  the  consequence, 
of  the  siege.  Sparta  could  not  but  feel  that  her 
own  independence  was  threatened,  and  that  she  was 
fighting  her  own  battle  in  Attica.  But  both  Areus 
and  Patroclus  were  much  more  careful  to  guard  them- 
selves than  to  relieve  the  Athenians.  Patroclus,  who 
had  entrenched  himself  on  a  little  island,  which 
afterwards  bore  his  name,  near  the  Attic  coast,  over 
against  Laurium^,  offered  to  second  the  operations  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  army  with  his  own  troops  on  the 
main  land,  if  Areus  would  attack  the  enemy.  But 
Areus,  though  his  men,  it  is  said,  were  eager  for 
combat,  did  not  venture  to  risk  lives  which  Sparta 


the  event  to  Epirus ;  and  this  mistake  perhaps  mainly  led  him  into  the  fancies 
with  which  he  has  bewildered  himself  in  his  account  of  Alexander's  war  with 
Antigonus. 

'  Pausan.  in.  6. 

'  Fausan.  i.  1.  1.  It  was  no  doubt  from  this  station,  that  he  sent  the  sym- 
bolical present,  of  flsh  and  figs,  to  Antigonus  (Phylarchus  ap.  Athen.  viii.  9.), 
which  Antigonus  himself  Interpreted  ;  1j  da\a'rroKpaTf7y  ri^ias  ^<ri  ndrpoKXos  fj 
r£y  (tJkwv  Tpdsytiv,  But  the  interpretation  needs  an  exposition.  Droy sen's  (ii.  p. 
213.)  seems  to  Imply,  that  ^i}<ri  might  be  equivalent  to  Kc\cdci.  Nor  is  it  clear 
that  TuvtriKtiV  t/m^cii' would  be  properly  rendered,  to  grow  figs  (<rvKa  ^iV  6pvl6«r<ri, 
^vrcJctv  y  obK  i$t\ov<rty,  Ath,  in,  p.  80.  e.).  Compare  Erasmus,  Adagia — Fid- 
voru9,  ^uKOTpayihis, 
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could  SO  ill  spare,  and  might  so  soon  need  for  her  own  ch^. 
defence,  without  a  clearer  prospect  of  victory.  Even  * 
when  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  attacking  the 
enemy  at  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  no  use  was 
made  of  it.  A  mutiny  it  seems  had  broken  out  among 
the  Celtic  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Antigonus, 
who  had  either  been  posted  at  Megara,  or  had  taken 
up  a  position  there  :  and  Antigonus  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  march  against  them  with  the  bulk  of  his 
forces.  The  small  body  which  he  left  to  guard  his 
camp  before  Athens  might,  it  is  supposed,  have  been 
easily  overpowered  if  it  had  been  attacked  by  the 
allies.  But  it  appears  that  they  made  no  attempt 
either  to  storm  the  camp,  or  to  impede  his  operations 
against  the  Celts,  who  are  represented  as  having  made 
such  a  determined  resistance,  that  they  first  slew  their 
wives  and  children,  and  then  perished,  fighting,  to  the 
last  man.^  Antigonus  returned  to  his  head-quarters 
unmolested ;  and  soon  after  Areus,  whose  provisions 
were  exhausted,  withdrew  his  army  from  Attica,  and 
Patroclus  sailed  away,  perhaps  to  establish  his  master's 
authority  with  less  cost  and  danger  in  other  parts  of 
the  iEga^an.  But  the  Athenians,  though  thus  aban- 
doned, and  seemingly  betrayed  by  their  allies,  did 
not  lose  courage.  They  sustained  the  siege  with  a 
patience  and  vigour  worthy  of  the  ancient  times:  and 
Antigonus  was  so  exasperated  by  their  resistance,  that 
he  not  only  ravaged  the  country,  but  set  fire  to  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon  at  Colonus,  and  to  the 
sacred  grove  in  which  it  stood.^  The  war  with  Anti- 
gonus lasted  six  or  seven  years :  but  as  he  invested 
the  city  both  by  sea  and  land,  they  could  not  by  any 
dint  of  resolution,  have  held  out  so  long,  if  the  siege 

»  If,  as  Lucas  thinks  (  Ueber  Pnlyhiui  Darstellung  de»  Aetolischen  Bundet,  p.  72.) 
the  stratagem  in  Polysnus  (iv.  6.  3. )  belongs  to  this  siege  of  Megara,  we  learn  ttiat 
Antigonus  had  brought  elephants  with  him. 

•  Paus.  I.  30.  4. 
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CHAP,  had  not  been  at  times  interrupted  so  as  to  enable 
.  them  to  introduce  supplies.  And  though  this  is  not 
expressly  related,  we  find  that  on  two  occasions  Anti- 
gonus  was  called  away  from  Athens  during  the  course 
of  the  war.  As  to  one  of  these  movements,  we  only 
know  that  it  terminated  in  a  battle  fought  with  a 
Lacedaemonian  army  near  Corinth,  in  which  Areus — 
who  may  have  been  roused  to  more  zealous  exertions 
by  the  murmurs  of  his  fellow-citizens — lost  his  life^ ; 
and  we  find  that  about  the  same  time  he  was  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  Alexander,  son  of  Craterus,  who 
had  probably  succeeded  his  father  in  the  government 
of  Corinth,  and  was  at  one  time  master  of  Euboea.^ 
The  other  diversion  probably  compelled  him  to  raise 
Aieiander  the  sicge  for  a  much  longer  interval.  Alexander  of 
Epirus  made  an  inroad  into  Macedonia^ :  and  Anti- 
gonus,  when  he  marched  against  the  invader,  was 
deserted  by  his  troops,  and  for  a  time  had  lost  pos- 
session of  his  throne.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
how  long  the  struggle  lasted :  but  the  final  recovery 
of  his  kingdom  is  ascribed  to  his  son  Demetrius^,  who 
is  said  to  have  defeated  Alexander  in  a  battle  fought 
at  a  place  called  Derdia^,  and  afterwards  to  have  made 
himself  master  of  Epirus,  while  Alexander  took  refuge 

>  Plut  Agis.  3.     Trogi  Prol.  xxvi.  »  Suidas,  E^opiwi'. 

»  Flathe  (ii.  p.  101.)»  with  that  boundless  licence  of  arbitrary  conjecture,  which 
so  often  disfigures  his  otherwise  usefUl  and  able  work,  chooses  to  r^ect  Justin's 
express  statement  as  to  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion  of  Macedonia  (xxvi.  2.)f 
places  it  after  the  fall  of  Athens,  and  attributes  to  it  effects,  which,  so  far  as  any 
evidence  appears,  never  existed  but  in  his  own  imagination. 

*  Justiu,  XXVI.  2.  Hujus  Jiliu*  DemetriuM,  puer  admodum.  Droysen(ii.  p.  214.) 
rejects  this  statement,  though  it  is  confirmed  by  the  independent  authority  of  the 
Armenian  Eusebius  (i.  p.  340.,  fh)m  which  we  learn  the  name  of  the  place),  be- 
cause  this  Demetrius  was  then  scarcely  twelve  years  old  ;  and  he  supposes  that  the 
commander  must  have  been  one  of  the  brothers  of  AntJgonus,  probably  Demetrius 
the  Handsome  (Justin,  xxvi.  3.)»  son  of  Demetrius  I.  and  Ptolemais,  who  would 
have  been  about  twenty  years  old.  It  should  however  be  remembered,  that  Perseus 
was  only  twelve  years  old  when  he  was  entrusted  by  his  father  with  the  command 
of  an  army  (of  course  with  a  council  to  assist  him):  and  Livy,  where  he  relates  the 
fact  (xxxi.  28.),  uses  the  same  expression.  Filium  Peraea,puerumadfnodum,  datia 
ex  amieorum  numero  qui  atatem  ejus  referent,  cum  parte  copiarum . . .  mittit, 

*  According  to  Droysen's  probable  coi:\jecture  in  Elymiotis,  where  the  name  of 
Derdas  was  common  in  the  ruling  family. 
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in  Acamania,  probably  in  the  part  which  he  had  an-     chap. 
nexed  to  his  dominions.     Demetrius  however  could  > 

not  secure  his  conquest :  how  long  he  retained  it  we 
are  not  informed  :  but  Alexander  is  said  to  have  been 
restored  by  the  regret  of  his  subjects,  and  with  the 
aid  of  his  allies,  who  were  probably  the  ^tolians. 
And  as  we  hear  of  no  further  hostilities  between  him 
and  Antigonus,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  war 
was  about  the  same  time  terminated  by  a  treaty. 

As  soon  as  this  danger  had  passed  by,  Antigonus 
proceeded  to  renew  the  siege  of  Athens,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  abridged  it  by  an  artifice  which  Polyaenus 
thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  collection  of  strata- 
gems.* He  granted  a  suspension  of  hostilities;  Poly- 
aenus  calls  it  a  peace ;  and  withdrew  his  forces,  as  the 
seed  time  was  approaching  in  the  year  263.  The  b.c.263. 
Athenians  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  sow  En^oftbc 
their  land;  but  neglected  to  lay  in  a  fresh  supply  nideanwar. 
of  com,  calculating  that  their  remaining  stock  would 
suffice  until  the  next  harvest.  But  before  the  corn 
was  ripe,  Antigonus  again  invaded  Attica,  and  in- 
vested the  city,  which,  having  now  spent  all  its  pro- 
visions, was  compelled  to  submit  to  his  pleasure,  and 
to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Museum, 
Piraeus,  Munychia,  Sunium,  and  Salamis.  It  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  the  citizens  who  had  most 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
independence,  were  forced  to  quit  their  country.  One 
of  these  exiles,  named  Chremonides,  who  appears  to 
have  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
city,  that  the  war  was  sometimes  called  from  him  the 
Chremonidean,  found  shelter  and  favour  at  the  court 
of  Alexandria,  and  was  afterwards  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  an  Egyptian  fleet.^  Athens,  reduced  to 
extreme  weakness  by  her  long,  unequal  struggle,  and 

"  IV.  6.  20. 

*  Teles  ay.  Stob.  Flor.  ii.  p.  82.  Gakf.     Polysn.  v.  18. 
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CHAP,  deprived  of  her  most  active  and  patriotic  citizens, 
.  ceased  to  be  an  object  worthy  of  the  conqueror's 
jealousy ;  and  he  revealed  the  lowest  depth  of  humi- 
liation to  which  she  had  ever  yet  sunk,  when  some 
years  afterwards  he  voluntarily  withdrew  his  garrison 
from  the  city,  retaining  however  those  which  he  had 
stationed  in  the  other  Attic  fortresses.  Yet  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  at  the  same  time  took  the 
precaution  of  demolishing  the  Long  Walls.  The  Athe- 
nians, after  they  had  gained  this  semblance  of  liberty, 
were  still  anxious  to  show  their  loyalty  to  Antigonus, 
and  to  convince  him  that  his  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed. It  was  apparently  with  this  view,  that  they 
deposited  the  keys  of  the  city  with  the  philosopher 
Zeno,  who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  long  life 
at  Athens,  and  was  revered  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic 
school.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  would  not  have 
been  deemed  a  sufficient  motive  for  such  an  extra- 
ordinary mark  of  public  esteem  toward  a  foreigner,  if 
he  had  not  also  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Antigonus,  who 
not  only  professed  the  highest  admiration  for  the 
philosopher,  but  affiicted  to  treat  him  as  an  intimate 
friend,  and  after  his  death  induced  the  Athenians  to 
inter  him  at  the  public  expense,  among  their  heroes 
in  the  Ceramicus.  Zeno  deserved  this  honour  so  well, 
that  it  is  to  be  regretted  it  should  not  have  been  more 
freely  conferred,  and  that  his  monument  in  fact  at- 
tested the  subjection  of  Athens,  rather  than  the  merit 
of  the  philosopher.^ 

>  The  Chremonidean  War  was  the  sul^ect  of  one  of  Niebuhr*s  most  inf^nious  and 
characteristic  essays  (Rhrin.  Mui,  i.  p.  169.  KL  Schr,  p.  451.),  and  it  has  since 
received  all  the  additional  light  which  Droysen's  learning  and  sagacity  could  throw 
upon  it  in  the  newly.published  volume  of  his  HeUeniamvt  (u.  p.  205.  foL).  Yet 
some  of  the  details  with  which  he  has  enriched  this  very  obscure  portion  of  history, 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  nothing  less  than  his  own  talent  for  combination  and  de- 
scription is  required  to  invest  them  with  an  air  of  probability.  That,  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Chremonidean  War,  Pincus  and  Munychia  had  been  governed  by 
independent  rulers  who  could  be  described  as  oi  IltipaUws  Tvpayvf^oyrfs,  is  a  pro- 
position too  strange  to  be  admitted  on  the  mere  presumption  that  the  Glaucon, 
the  water-drinker,  mentioned  by  Pythcrmus  (in  Athenseus,  il  p.  44.  c),  was  the 
Olaucon  of  Teles  (StobKus  Flor.  ii.  p.  82.  Gaisf.).     If  the  coi\iecture  by  which 
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After  the  conquest  of  Athens,  the  history  of  Greece  chap. 
presents  almost  an  utter  blank  for  a  period  of  about  ^  *  ■ 
ten  years,  during  which  we  hear  of  only  two  occur- 
rences worth  recording.  We  find  that  Sparta  was 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Aristodemus,  the  tyrant  of 
Megalopolis,  in  the  course  of  which,  Acrotatus,  the 
son  of  Areus,  fell  in  battle,  leaving  his  queen  pregnant 
of  an  heir  to  his  crown,  who  was  born  after  his  death  ^; 
an  event  which  must  have  strengthened  the  power  of 
Aristodemus,  and  consequently  the  Macedonian  in- 
terest in  Peloponnesus.     During  the  same  interval  an  constitu- 

1  It  •        1  •        •  /»  X 1        t*on  of  the 

important  change  took  place  m  the  constitution  oi  the  Achaean 
Achaean  League.     A  single  magistrate  was  appointed  ^"<^"*- 
in  the  room  of  two,  to  the  supreme  command.     It  is 
not  quite  certain,  though  prol3able,  that  a  new  office, 
that  of  Hipparch  (commander  of  the  horse),  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  one  which  was  thus  abolished.*^     We 

Niebuhr  proposed  to  explain  their  identity  is  not  to  be  admitted,  it  seems  easier  to 
suppose,  with  Scheibe  (Die  Oligarehhche  UmwiUzung  zu  Athen.  p.  69.,  though  he 
does  not  notice  the  Giaucon  of  Teles),  that  Glaucon  had  been  enumerated  by 
f^therraus  among  the  tyrants  of  404.  Droysen  believes  that  the  sea-flght  off 
Cos  alluded  to  by  Plutarch  (  De  Meipsum  citra  inv.  hud.  16.),  occurred  in  the  course 
of  thU  war;  not  however,  as  might  have  been  imagined,  between  Antlgonus 
and  Patroolus ;  but  on  a  much  more  extraordinary  hypothesis.  He  supposes  that 
the  naval  force  of  Antigonus  was  so  inferior  to  that  of  i'atroclus,  that  he  did  not 
venture  to  risk  an  engagement,  but  nevertheless  that  on  his  return  from  Macedonia,  * 

having  anticipated  that  Philadelphus  would  send  a  reinforcement  to  his  admiral,  he 
sailed  to  intercept  it,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Egyptian  fleet  off  Cos.  Droysen 
seems  even  to  intimate  (p.  219.  n.  119.)  that  Patroclus  owed  hb  escape  to  the 
generosity  of  Antigonus.  Droysen  makes  the  Cbremonhlean  War  to  begin  in  266, 
the  year  after  that  which  he  assigns  to  Zeno*s  death :  for  during  the  war,  iie  argues, 
Antlgonus  could  not  have  sent  Thraso  (as  Diogenes  Laert.  relates,  vii.  16.)  to 
request  the  Athenians  to  bury  Zena  in  the  Ceramicus ;  after  the  surrender  of  the 
city,  he  would  not  have  requested,  but  have  commanded.  This  reasoning  at  least 
seems  quite  fallacious.  On  such  an  occasion  the  conqueror  must  have  desired  that 
bis  friend  should  be  honoured  with  every  appearance  of  free  public  sympathy. 
Niebuhr*s  view  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Zeno  was  entrusted  with  the  keys 
of  the  city  (Diog.  Laert.  vii.  6. )  is  incomparably  the  most  probable.  Thatjthe 
Athenians  should  have  done  so  before  the  war,  seems  hardly  conceivable.  If  it  were 
certain  that  Zeno  did  not  live  to  witness  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  one  might  rather 
be  inclined  to  suspect,  that  a  compliment  paid  to  him  by  order  of  Antigonus,  had  been 
attributed  to  the  Athenians.  Droysen  attaches  perhaps  too  much  weight  to  the 
effect  of  Zeno*s  philosophy  on  the  origin  of  the  war.  Cbremonides,  notwithstand- 
ing his  intimacy  with  Zeno,  may  have  been  no  more  of  a  stoic  than  Antigonus 
himself. 

1  Plutarch,  Agis.  3.    Pans.  iii.  6.  6.     Compare  (as  illustrating  the  carelessi^n 
of  Pausanias  in  historical  matters)  viix.  27.  1 1.  and  30.  6. 

■  Schom,  p.  62. 
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Txf'  ^^^^  ^^^  mention  of  a  Vice-generaP,  but  without  any 
V  y  9  account  of  the  mode  of  his  appointment,  or  of  the 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his  chief.  That  his 
office  was  not  one  of  very  high  trust,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  in  case  of  the  General's  death  it 
was  not  he,  but  the  General's  immediate  predecessor, 
who  stept  into  his  place.^  But  the  effi?ct  was  to 
invest  one  person  during  his  year  of  office  with  the 
undivided  confidence  of  the  League.  To  him  was 
entrusted  the  common  seal.  He  convened  its  assem- 
blies at  home ;  he  negotiated  with  foreign  powers  in 
its  name ;  he  wielded  its  military  force  in  the  field 
with  absolute,  though  not  irresponsible  authority.  It 
was  a  change  which  seems  to  indicate  a  heightened 
consciousness  of  the  federal  union,  and  a  disposition 
to  render  the  fiction  of  the  League  more  vigorous  and 
uniform-  The  man  who  was  first  honoured  with  this 
dignity,  was  Marcus  of  Cerynea,  who,  before  his 
native  town  had  joined  the  League,  had  devoted 
himself  to  its  service,  and  commanded  its  forces  in 
the  expedition  by  which  Bura  was  delivered  from  its 
tyrant.*  There  was  nothing  however  in  this  inno- 
vation that  apparently  altered  the  character  of  the 
confederacy,  nothing  that  disclosed  any  ambitious 
views,  or  seemed  to  portend  an  approaching  enlarge- 
ment of  its  sphere.  And  though  Antigonus  probably 
kept  an  <  eye,  which  was  no  doubt  far  from  a  friendly 
one,  on  its  movements,  he  could  scarcely  discover 
anything  either  to  excite  alarm,  or  to  afford  a  pre- 
text for  hostility,  though,  as  we  know  nothing  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  himself  occupied  during  this 
period,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  his  apparent 
inaction.  Th^  League  must  have  appeared  now  to 
have  attained  its  full  growth;  it  had  acquired  an 
extent  and  consistency  which,  most  likely,  far  ex- 

Poljh.  XL.  4.  2.     Compve  v.  94.  «  Ibid.  xl.  2. 1.  ■  Ibid. «.  41. 43. 
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ceeded  both  the  designs  and  the  hopes  of  those  who  chap. 
began  the  work  of  restoration.  Yet  its  collective  .  ^^'  . 
strength,  as  Plutarch  observes,  was  not  equal  to 
that  of  one  considerable  city,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  would  ever  have  emerged  from  the  ob- 
scurity to  which  it  seemed  to  be  destined,  without 
that  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances  which 
connected  it  with  the  fortunes  of  Aratus. 

Sicyon,  his  birth-place,  after  a  period  of  confusion  Aratus. 
which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Dorian 
aristocracy,  had  again  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
tyrants^,  but  men  widely  differing  in  their  character 
from  the  ancient  rulers,  who,  under  the  same  title, 
exercised  a  mild  and  popular  authority,  which  they 
transmitted  peaceably  through  successive  generations. 
These  later  adventurers,  who  rapidly  supplanted  one 
another,  seem  to  have  maintained  their  power,  whether 
they  seized  it  for  themselves,  or  were  indebted  for  it 
to  Macedonian  aid,  by  a  system  of  terror  which  ren- 
dered-their  short  reigns  no  less  wretched  than  hateful. 
Death,  or  exile,  and  confiscation,  were  the  lot  of  their 
principal  adversaries,  and,  when  their  own  turn  came, 
of  their  adherents.  After  the  downfal  of  one  of  these 
tyrants,  named  Cleon,  an  attempt  was  made  to  put 
an  end  to  this  state  of  things.  Two  of  the  most  emi- 
nent citizens,  Timoclides  and  Clinias,  were  appointed, 
under  what  title,  or  with  what  powers,  we  are  not 
informed,  but  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order  and 
preserving  liberty.  Some  degree  of  tranquillity  had 
been  re-established,  when  the  death  of  Timoclides 
left  the  whole  burden  of  their  arduous  functions  to 
devolve  upon  his  colleague,  together  with  all  the 
danger  from  which  they  had  hitherto  shielded  one 
another.  The  opportunity  was  seized  by  a  man 
named  Abantides,  to  murder  Clinias,  and  make  him- 

»  Plut  Ar.  2. 
u  4 
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CHAP,  geif  master  of  the  city.  The  family  and  friends  of 
^  /  >  Clinias  were  the  first  objects  of  the  tyrant's  jealousy ; 
some  were  put  to  death,  others  saved  themselves  by 
flight.  His  son  Aratus,  at  this  time  only  seven  years 
old,  was  especially  marked  for  destruction.  In  the 
general  confusion,  the  child  escaped  from  his  father's 
house,  and  wandered  for  some  time  alone  through 
the  city.  His  father's  brother  had  married  a  sistxir 
of  Abantides ;  the  boy  sought  refuge  in  her  house, 
and  she  concealed  him  there  until  she  found  means 
of  sending  him  to  Argos,  where  Clinias  had  many 
friends,  who  took  the  orphan  under  their  protection, 
and,  it  would  seem,  some  property,  which  rendered 
Aratus  independent  of  their  bounty.  Here  he  spent 
the  next  thirteen  years  of  his  life,  while  several  fresh 
revolutions  took  place  at  Sicyon.  Abantides,  like 
many  bad  men  of  that  age,  took  a  lively  interest  in 
philosophical  speculations,  and  he  was  killed  in  the 
Agora  by  a  band  of  conspirators,  who  fell  upon  him 
while  he  was  engaged  in  a  learned  conversation  with 
the  dialectic  philosopher  Aristoteles,  who  had  himself 
His  cha-  laid  the  plot.  But  the  tymnny  remained  in  the  hands 
of  his  father  Paseas,  until  he  too  was  assassinated  by 
one  Nicocles,  who  stept  into  his  place.  Aratus,  as 
he  grew  up  toward  manhood,  applied  himself  more  to 
exercises  of  the  body  than  of  the  mind.  He  submitted 
to  the  training  of  a  competitor  for  gymnastic  honours, 
and  carried  off  some  prizes  in  the  public  games.  Even 
in  his  statues  the  thoughtful  and  dignified  mien  of  the 
statesman  and  the  general  did  not  altogether  conceal 
the  traces  of  his  early  familiarity  with  the  discipline 
of  the  patestra.  It  may  be  that  he  did  not  merely 
indulge  a  natural  wish  to  improve  the  advantages  of  a 
robust  and  agile  frame,  or  even  look  forward  so  much 
to  the  need  which  he  might  expect  to  find  on  great 
occasions  for  an  extraordinary  capacity  of  bodily 
exertion  and  endurance,  as  he  desired  to  elude  the 
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jealousy  of  his  enemies  by  the  semblance  of  frivolous  chap. 
pursuits,  and  of  a  vulgar  ambition.  This  part  of  his  .  ^^'' 
history  may  sufficiently  explain  two  features  which 
were  afterwards  most  prominent  in  his  character; 
his  abhorrence  of  tyranny,  which  seems  to  have  been 
with  him  more  a  natural  instinct  than  a  moral  feeling; 
and  a  singular  combination  of  timidity  and  hardihood, 
which  perplexed  his  admirers,  and  aflForded  a  fruitful 
theme  of  ingenious  speculations  to  the  ancient  his- 
torians and  philosophers.^  He  was  bold  in  the  dark, 
resolute  in  an  ambuscade,  daunted  by  nO  obstacle  or 
danger  which  he  had  to  encounter  alone,  or  with  a 
few  companions ;  but  his  courage,  presence  of  mind, 
and  readiness  of  invention,  were  almost  always  ob- 
served to  forsake  him  in  open  day,  and  at  the  head 
of  an  army. 

At  the  accession  of  Nicocles  he  was  about  twenty  and  designs, 
years  of  age.  He  had  no  doubt  long  dwelt  upon  the 
thought  of  an  attempt  to  deliver  and  recover  Sicyon ; 
and  the  state  of  affairs  under  the  new  government 
appeared  to  be  very  favourable  to  such  an  under- 
taking. Nicocles  was,  it  seems,  more  unpopular  than 
his  predecessors,  and  the  measures  by  which  he 
strove  to  secure  his  dominion  rendered  it  still  more 
odious.  The  iEtolians  had  been  encouraged  by  his 
weakness  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  city,  in  which 
they  were  very  near  succeeding.  Antigonus,  who 
had  probably  protected  the  house  of  Abantides,  kept 
aloof  from  the  usurper  who  had  overthrown  it ;  and 
Aratus,  for  a  time,  hoped  that  he  might  be  induced, 
especially  as  Clinias  had  been  connected  by  friendly 
relations  with  the  royal  family^,  to  aid  him  in  his 
enterprise.  But  Antigonus  could  place  no  confidence 
in  an  inexperienced  youth,  and  could  only  have  con- 
sented to  use  him  as  an  instrument ;  and  this  certainly 

»  Plut.  Ar.  29.     Polyb.  it.  8.  »  Plut.  Ar.  4. 
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CHAP,      not  with  a  view  to  restore  liberty  at  Sicyoii.     Yet 
■  he  thought  it  advisable  to  amuse  him  with  promises, 

which  however  soon  ceased  to  deceive;  and  as  the 
court  of  Alexandria,  though  there  also  Aratus  pos- 
sessed some  hereditary  interest,  appeared  too  distant 
to  furnish  any  eflFectual  assistance,  he  fell  back  on 
his  own  resources. 

The  Sicyonian  exiles,  a  numerous  body,  had  begun 
to  turn  their  eyes  toward  him,  as  well  on  account  of 
his  birth  as  of  the  promise  afforded  by  his  personal 
qualities,  and  to  some  of  them  he  now  opened  his 
projects.     But  he  found  very  few  who  were  either  so 
zealous  for  the  cause,  or  so  willing  to  rely  upon  his 
judgment,  as  to  enter  heartily  into  his  plans.     In- 
deed his  most  active  associates  were  two  exiles  of 
Megalopolis,  Ecdemus  and  Demophanes,  who  after- 
wards became  celebrated  for  many  important   ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  freedom.     His  first  thought  was 
to  seize  some  stronghold  in  the  territory  of  Sicyon, 
from  which  to  carry  on  open  war  against  the  tyrant. 
But  he  was  induced  to  abandon  this  scheme  by  in- 
formation which  he  received  from  a  citizen  who  had 
escaped  from  prison,  and  had  made  his  way  over  the 
city  wall  at  a  part  where  it  rose  to  no  great  height 
on  the  outside,  and  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
ground  within.     This  discovery  suggested  an  under- 
taking still  more  congenial  to  the  character  of  Aratus; 
he  resolved  to  attempt,  with  a  small  band  of  fol- 
lowers, to  surprise  the  city  by  night. 
B.C.251.         Plutarch's  description  of  the  preparations  which 
^^''-       he  made  for  his  expedition,  casts  a  strong  light  on 
sicyon,        the  condition  of  Greece  in  these  times.     We  are  re- 
minded of  the  picture  which  Thucydides  draws  of  it 
in  the  ages  preceding  the  settlement  of  its  population. 
Society,  in  its  highest  stage  of  refinement,  had  re- 
lapsed into  the  wildness  and  disorder  of  its  infancy. 
Aratus  found  it  easy  to  provide  arms  without  awak- 
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ening  suspicion :  for  it  was  a  time,  the  biographer  chap. 
observes,  when  every  body  was  engaged  in  maraud-  .  ^^^'  . 
ing  adventures  and  mutual  incursions.  The  scaling- 
ladders,  made  so  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  were 
supplied  by  one  of  the  exiles  who  gained  his  living 
by  the  construction  of  machinery.  The  Argive 
friends  of  Aratus  contributed  each  ten  men  from 
their  own  households.  He  himself  was  able  to  arm 
thirty  slaves.  And  to  make  up  the  number  which 
he  thought  necessary,  he  contracted  with  Xenophilus, 
a  not€d  captain  of  robbers,  for  the  services  of  a  few 
of  his  troop,  who  were  led  to  believe  that  the  object 
was  to  carry  off  some  horses  belonging  to  Antigonus. 
They  were  directed  to  go  out  in  small  scattered  par- 
ties, and  to  assemble  at  the  Tower  of  Polygnotus,  a 
point  on  the  road  to  Nemea.  The  ladders,  packed 
in  boxes,  were  sent  forward  in  waggons.  The  chief 
hindrance  in  the  attempt  to  scale  the  wall  unobserved 
was  apprehended  from  the  dogs  kept  by  a  gardener, 
who  lived  in  a  lone  house  on  the  outside,  not  far 
from  the  place  where  the  ladders  were  to  be  fixed. 
To  forestal  this  danger,  Aratus  had  despatched  his 
friend  Cephisias  with  four  comrades,  who  were  to 
arrive  at  the  house  after  the  city  gates  were  shut,  in 
the  garb  of  common  travellers,  and,  under  the  pre- 
text of  seeking  hospitality,  were  to  secure  the  man 
and  his  dogs.  Some  further  precautions  were  still 
necessary  to  throw  Nicocles  off  his  guard;  for  he 
had  been  led  to  suspect  that  something  was  meditated 
against  him,  and  he  was  known  to  have  sent  spies  to 
Argos  to  watch  the  movements  of  Aratus.  To  blind 
them,  Aratus  appeared  in  the  morning  in  the  usual 
places  of  public  resort,  went  home  accompanied  by 
some  young  men  who  were  used  to  share  his  con- 
vivial hours,  and  made  conspicuous  preparations  for 
a  banquet.  The  spies  were  deceived,  and  as  soon  as 
the   repast  was  finished  he  proceeded   to  join  his 
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CHAP,     friends  at  the  place  of  rendezvous.     At  Nemea  he 

f  .VT  •*• 

disclosed  his  real  object  to  the  whole  band,  and,  by 
dint  of  promises  and  entreaties,  prevailed  on  them  to 
share  the  perilous  adventure.  He  regulated  the 
march  so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  bright  moon  on 
the  road,  and  to  reach  Sicyon  just  as  it  was  setting. 
But  as  they  drew  near  to  the  gardener's  house, 
Cephisias  met  them  with  the  unwelcome  tidings, 
that,  though  he  had  secured  the  master,  the  dogs 
had  escaped.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Aratus 
could  now  persuade  his  followers  to  persevere ;  a;nd 
their  reluctance  was  justified  by  the  imminent  danger 
in  which  they  were  placed  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
dogs,  which  kept  up  an  incessant  barking  at  the 
heels  of  the  party  that  was  sent  forward  under  the 
orders  of  Ecdemus  to  apply  the  ladders  and  explore 
the  wall,  while  Aratus  followed  slowl)''  with  the  main 
body.  When  the  ladders  were  fixed,  those  who 
mounted  foremost  were  very  nearly  discovered  by 
two  parties  of  the  patrol,  which  passed  in  opposite 
directions  soon  after  one  another.  Finally,  after 
Aratus,  having  been  apprised  that  all  was  secure, 
had  reached  the  foot  of  the  wall,  a  great  hound, 
which  was  kept  in  the  nearest  tower,  having  been  at 
length  roused  by  the  barking  of  the  smaller  .dogs, 
joined  in  with  it  so  loudly  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  a  sentry  beyond.  But  as  his  master,  when  called 
upon  to  account  for  the  noise,  attributed  it  to  the 
recent  passing  of  the  patrol,  the  followers  of  Aratus, 
who  overheard  the  conversation,  concluded  that  he 
must  have  been  gained  to  favour  their  enterprise, 
and  began  to  mount  the  ladders  with  revived  spirits. 
It  was  now  near  day-break,  and  the  ladders  would 
only  bear  the  weight  of  one  man  at  a  time.  When 
forty  had  reached  the  top,  Aratus  himself  followed, 
and,  having  waited  for  but  a  very  few  more,  hastened 
to  the  tyrant's  house,  and  to  the  guard-room  of  his 
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mercenaiy  troops.  They  were  overpowered  and  se-  ^^' 
cured  without  bloodshed,  but  Nicocles  made  his  es-  \  ^  » 
cape  by  a  subterraneous  passage.  Aratus  now  sent 
round  to  the  houses  of  his  friends  to  announce  his 
presence  and  success,  and  the  tidings  soon  spread 
through  the  city.  By  day-break  the  theatre  was 
filled  by  an  anxious  and  curious  crowd ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  herald  had  proclaimed  that  Aratus,  the  son  of 
Clinias,  invited  his  fellow-citizens  to  assert  their 
freedom,  the  multitude  rushed  to  set  fire  to  the 
tyrant's  house.  The  fire  was  soon  extinguished  by 
the  exertions  of  the  soldiers  and  the  discreeter  citi- 
zens, but  all  the  property  of  the  tyrant  was  abandoned 
to  pillage. 

The  glory  of  this  exploit  was  not  stained  by  a 
single  drop  of  blood,  either  during  or  after  the 
struggle.  But  the  first  measure  of  Aratus  was  to  recal 
the  exiles,  and  this  act  of  justice  was  attended  with 
consequences,  which  threatened  the  state  with  fresh 
convulsions.  Amidst  the  revolutions  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, during  which  Sicyon  had  been  subject  to  a  suc- 
cession of  tyrants,  the  number  of  the  exiles  had  grown 
to  nearly  600.  The  influence  of  Aratus  was  able  to 
restrain  them,  after  their  return,  from  the  indulgence 
of  animosity  and  revenge  against  their  political  ad- 
versaries ;  but  he  could  not  hinder  them  from  claim- 
ing their  confiscated  property,  the  greater  part  of 
which  had  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  owners,  who 
had  long  enjoyed  it  under  various  titles  derived  from 
inheritance,  contract,  or  other  lawful  modes  of  trans- 
fer. He  endeavoured  in  vain  to  mediate  between  the 
contending  parties:  none  would  surrender  or  com- 
promise their  rights :  attempts  were  made  to  dislodge 
the  possessors  from  their  lands  and  houses  by  force : 
there  was  reason  to  dread,  not  only  that  scenes  of 
violence  would  frequently  disturb  the  public  tran- 
quillity, but  that  the  hatred  and  jealousy  which  were 
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CHAP,     nourished  by  these  contests  might  soon  undo  all  that 
>  had  just  been  so  happily  effected  ;  for  Antigonus  was 

at  hand,  and  on  the  watch  to  take  advantage  of  their 
dissensions.  He  was  probably  not  a  little  displeased 
to  see  that  an  undertaking  from  which  he  had  with- 
held his  aid,  had  been  accomplished  without  it :  both 
the  immediate  result  and  the  tendency  of  the  example 
were  adverse  to  his  interests,  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  he  would  be  willing  to  support  any  one 
who  promised  to  subject  Sicyon  to  his  authority,  or 
and  an.  to  govcm  it  as  his  creature.  The  danger,  from  within 
th^ijigj^e.  ^^^  from  without,  appeared  to  Aratus  so  pressing, 
that  he  was  induced  to  look  to  the  nearest  quarter  for 
assistance,  and  the  Achaean  League  presented  a  pro- 
spect of  ready  and  zealous,  if  not  very  powerful  help. 
Its  proceedings,  principles,  and  institutions,  were  such 
as  to  engage  his  lively  sympathy  and  approbation. 
He  and  it  were  labouring  in  the  same  cause :  it  was 
natural  and  expedient  that  they  should  combine  their 
strength.  Such,  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch,  who 
had  read  the  Memoirs  which  Aratus  left  of  his  own 
Life,  were  the  motives  which  led  him  to  incorporate 
Sicyon  with  the  League.  And  it  is  not  unimportant 
to  observe,  that  this  event,  the  most  momentous  in 
the  history  of  the  League,  which  altered  its  character 
and  decided  its  destiny,  was  seemingly  the  accidental 
effect  of  the  embarrassing  position  in  which  Aratus 
found  himself  placed  at  this  juncture.  If  he  had  been 
able  to  extricate  himself  from  it  immediately  by  the 
expedient  which  he  finally  adopted,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  might  ever  have  made  what  to  Sicyon 
must  have  appeared  a  sacrifice,  though  it  certainly 
opened  a  wider  field  to  his  personal  ambition,  and 
constituted  him  the  benefactor  of  his  adopted  country, 
no  less  than  of  his  native  city.  The  circumstances 
under  which  the  union  took  place,  contributed  per- 
haps mainly  to  fix  the  terms  on  which  it  was  effected. 
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Greatly  as  the  power  of  Sicyon  exceeded  that  of  every  chap. 
one  of  the  Achaean  towns,  it  claimed  no  superiority  *  ^^^  . 
or  privilege,  but  was  admitted  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality ;  it  obtained  one  vote  in  the  councils  of  the 
League,  and  no  more,  though  its  contingent  might  be 
double  that  of  any  other  member.  This  would  seem 
perhaps  not  unequitable  at  a  time  when  Sicyon  was 
in  distress,  and  came  to  the  League  for  succour.  But 
the  precedent  was  afterwards  followed  in  cases  where 
no  such  reason  existed,  and  so  far  as  it  determined 
the  course  which  was  pursued  in  the  sequel,  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  origin  of  many  calamities  which 
subsequently  afflicted  Greece  and  hastened  its  ruin. 

It  does  not  even  appear  that,  either  in  consequence  coMtitu- 
of  the  accession  of  bicyon,  or  at  any  subsequent  League, 
period,  any  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  of 
the  federal  magistracy  and  government.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Demiurges  seems  to  the  last  to  have  been 
limited  to  ten,  and  that  of  the  Council  always  to  have 
retained  its  original  proportion  to  that  of  the  Achaean 
towns.  Hence,  strange  as  it  appears,  we  are  led  to 
conclude  that  the  places  in  both  these  boards  continued 
to  be  filled  by  Achaeans.  This  occasion  suggests 
another  interesting  question  on  which  our  informa- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  full  to  preclude  a  great  variety 
of  opinions.^  Polybius  celebrates  the  happy  uni- 
formity of  political  institutions,  which  in  his  time, 
when  the  League  had  reached  its  largest  compass, 
prevailed  throughout  its  whole  extent.  All  the 
Peloponnesians,  he  says,  then  used  the  same  laws, 
weights,  measures,  money,  the  same  magistrates, 
councillors,  and  judges.^    This  statement  is  evidently 

»  Tittman  (p.  677.)  and  Schorn  (p.  75.)  contend  for  the  independence  of  the 
particular  sUtes.  Uelwing  (p.  237.),  Flathe  (il  p.  160.),  Droysen  (il  p.  463.), 
and  C.  K.  Hermann  {Lehrbuch  der  Staati  AU.  §  186.  apparently  straining  the 
sense  of  ToXirtfoy  In  Polyb.  iv.  1.  7).,  adopt  the  opposite  view,  though  with  mani- 
fold  discrepancies. 

•  II.  37.  10. 
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^^^'  quite  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  in- 
dividual states  of  the  League  were  nevertheless  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  own  laws,  magistrates,  and 
political  institutions  of  every  kind ;  and  as  it  is  no- 
torious that  this  was  the  case  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  things  which  Polybius  enumerates^,  it  was  most 
probably  so  as  to  all  the  rest.  Yet  this  passage 
seems  mainly  to  have  impressed  some  modern  writers 
with  the  belief,  that  the  League  interfered  to  assimi- 
late the  institutions  of  all  the  states  incorporated  in 
it  to  its  own.  But  there  is  neither  reason  nor  au- 
thority to  support  this  conclusion.  It  is  indeed 
highly  probable  that  democratical  institutions,  under 
various  forms  and  modifications,  were  established 
throughout  the  League,  not  excluding,  but  still  less 
enforcing,  the  influence  of  property.^  But  this  kind 
of  uniformity  might  well  arise  without  any  direct  in- 
terposition ;  and  when  we  consider  that  in  every 
Greek  city  there  was  a  powerful  democratical  party,  it 
will  be  clear  that  the  triumph  of  democratical  prin- 
ciples was  sure,  in  every  instance,  either  to  precede 
or  to  follow  the  union  with  the  League. 

Aratus  himself  was  raised  by  this  transaction  to 
the  highest  degree  of  reputation  and  popularity  among 
the  Achaeans,  and  established  an  indefeasible  claim  to 
their  gratitude ;  and  the  modesty  with  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  their  laws,  and  served  as  a  private  soldier 
in  their  cavalry,  whether  calculated  or  not,  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  strengthen  his  influence  over 
them.  A  supply  of  five  and  twenty  talents,  which 
about  this  time  he  received  from  Ptolemy,  while  it 
proved  the  value  which  the  king  attached  to  his 
friendship,  enabled  him  to  relieve  some  of  his  poorer 
fellow-citizens,  and  thus  to  secure  their  affections  in 

*  For  instance,  as  has  been  shown  by  Tittmann  and  Schorn,  the  Hpxovrts  and 
'  As  Droysen  Is  inclined  to  believe  (il  p.  463.)* 
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favour  of  the  new  government.  It  may  also  have 
suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  a  remedy  for  the 
disorders  with  which  the  pretensions  of  the  restored 
exiles  continued  to  threaten  the  city.  He  resolved 
to  sail  to  Alexandria,  and  to  solicit  a  larger  dona- 
tion, which  might  afford  the  means  of  an  amicable 
adjustment  without  a  sacrifice  from  either  party. 
He  had  not  neglected  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  his 
royal  benefactor  by  such  returns  as  he  was  able  to 
make  for  his  bounty,  and  it  happened  to  have  been  in 
his  power  to  gratify  one  of  Ptolemy's  tastes  at  little 
cost.  The  Sicyonian  school  of  i)ainting  was  at  this  time 
still  celebrated  in  Greece,  not  only  for  eminent  artists, 
but  as  having  more  than  any  other  preserved  the 
purity  of  the  ancient  style.  Even  the  great  Apelles 
had  thought  it  essential  to  his  reputation,  if  not  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  art.,  to  take  some  lessons  from 
the  Sicyonian  masters.  During  the  dominion  of  the 
tyrants  the  school  had  produced  many  valuable 
works,  several  of  which  were  tributes  of  flattery  to 
the  ruler  of  the  day,  and  one  of  these  was  so  beauti- 
ful that  Aratus  was  induced  to  exempt  it  from  the 
general  destruction  to  which  he  doomed  all  such  me- 
morials of  the  public  dishonour.  It  was  the  strongest 
proof  he  could  give  of  his  discerning  love  for  the  art ; 
and  his  good  taste  enabled  him  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  presented  to  him  by  his  position, 
to  enrich  Ptolemy's  gallery  with  a  number  of  choice 
masterpieces. 

His  voyage  to  Alexandria  was  not  accomplished  Aratu§«aii8 
without  many  personal  risks   and   hardships.      His 
vessel  was  driven  by  a  gale  on  the  coast  of  Hydrea^, 

1  Plut  Ar.  12.  rris  *A8p(as.  Droysen  (ii.  312.  218.)  corrects  "Ai^fMv.  But  the 
emendation  which  I  have  Tentured  to  aMume  In  the  text.  'Tlipias,  not  only  comes 
much  closer  to  the  corrupt  reading,  but  agrees  better  with  the  whole  series  of  Plu- 
tarch's narrative.  Aratus  sailed  from  Methone  in  Messenia,  doubled  cape  Malea, 
and  then,  being  unable  to  keep  his  course  to  the  south-east,  irapa^€p6fAtvos  fi6\tf 
Ij^aro  rijs  'rlip4as,  A  glance  at  the  map  seems  sufDcient  to  show,  that  this  de« 
scription  cannot  suit  Andros. 

VOL.  viri.  I 
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where  it  was  seized  by  an  oflScer  who  commanded 
there  for  Antigonus,  while  he  concealed  himself  with 
a  single  friend  in  a  wood.  It  was  afterwards  a 
Koman  vessel  which,  chancing  to  touch  there,  afforded 
him  the  means  of  escape.  It  was  bound  for  Syria ; 
but  Aratus,  it  seems,  did  not  think  himself  safe  in  the 
dominions  of  Antiochus,  and  prevailed  on  the  master 
to  land  him  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  where  he  had  still 
to  wait  long  before  he  could  find  a  passage  to  Egypt. 
These  perilous  adventures,  encountered  for  so  noble 
an  object,  might  plead  with  Ptolemy  in  his  behalf.  It 
is  certain,  that  his  presence  confirmed  the  favourable 
impressions  which  had  been  made  on  the  king  by  their 
correspondence ;  and  the  result  of  his  visit  was  a 
subsidy  of  150  talents,  forty  of  which  he  immediately 
carried  home  with  him ;  the  rest  was  transmitted  in 
successive  payments.  With  this  sum  he  was  able  to 
satisfy  every  claim  to  the  confiscated  property,  for 
which  one  of  the  parties  in  each  case  was  easily  in- 
duced to  accept  a  pecuniary  equivalent.  But  still, 
the  settlement  of  so  many  controversies,  many  of 
which  must  have  been  rendered  very  intricate  by 
lapse  of  time,  and  perplexity  of  titles,  must  have  been 
a  most  laborious  and  difficult  work.  The  people 
testified  the  unlimited  confidence  which  they  reposed 
in  Aratus,  when  they  created  him  sole  arbitrator  with 
full  power.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  to  place  his  mo- 
deration and  disinterestedness  beyond  suspicion,  de- 
clined this  invidious  honour,  and  caused  fifteen  other 
citizens  to  be  joined  with  him  in  the  commission. 
The  arrangement  was  at  last  eflFected  in  a  manner 
which  seems  to  have  given  universal  satisfaction,  and 
to  have  healed  every  breach.  The  services  of  Aratus 
were  acknowledged  by  the  people  with  public  honours, 
and  by  the  exiles  with  a  bronze  statue,  which  bore 
an  inscription  expressive  of  their  admiration  for  his 
courage  and  justice,  and  of  their  gratitude  to  the 
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deliverer,  who  had  restored  them  to  their  homes,  and  chap. 
had  bestowed  equality  of  rights  and  orderly  govern-  * 
ment  on  his  country.^  The  fame  of  this  peaceful 
achievement  has  been  still  more  widely  spread,  and 
fixed  in  a  monument  more  durable  than  brass,  by  the 
pen  of  Cicero,  who,  having  learnt  the  value  of  such 
men  by  bitter  experience,  amidst  the  death-struggles 
of  Roman  liberty,  extols  the  conduct  of  Aratus  with 
the  equivocal  eulogy,  which  however  he  meant  for 
the  highest,  that  so  great  a  man  deserved  to  have 
been  bom  a  Roman.^  The  right  of  Aratus  to  such 
praise  has  indeed  been  questioned  on  the  ground,  that 
in  this  instance  the  course  prescribed  by  the  purest 
patriotism,  exactly  coincided  with  that  which  he 
would  have  pursued,  if  he  had  aimed  at  nothing  but 
the  promotion  of  his  own  influence  and  reputation.^ 
It  might  be  enough  to  say,  that  Cicero  was  praising 
the  statesman ;  but  in  an  age  when  most  men  found 
it  easier  to  rise  to  power  through  wrong  and  violence, 
there  was  surely  no  small  merit  in  the  choice  of  right 
means,  even  for  a  like  end;  nor  will  it  follow  that 
Aratus  was  not  in  earnest  with  his  patriotism,  because, 
as  we  shall  find,  he  was  not  always  capable  of  sacri- 
ficing his  personal  ambition  to  the  public  good. 

The  terms  on  which  he  stood  with  Antigonus  may  Artifices  of 
be  collected  from  the  foregoing  narrative.  He  had  ^*'«°°'**- 
been  forced  to  conceal  himself  from  the  king's  officer, 
and  his  vessel  had  been  seized  as  an  enemy's  property. 
Yet,  after  his  return  from  Egypt,  Antigonus  affected 
to  court  his  friendship,  not  with  any  hope  or  desire  of 
gaining  it,  but  to  throw   suspicion,  on  Aratus,  and 

'  *Oti  mcrpiSt  t?  tra  Aalfioi^  tffoy,  dtiav  t*  Awairas  tbyofilw,  Plut  Ar.  1 4.  One 
might  perhaps  have  expected  a  more  distinct  reference  to  the  recent  transaction. 

•  De  Off.  II.  23. 

'  Merleker  (^Getchichte  de*  Aetolitch-AchcMchtn  Bundttgenotitn  Kriegetip,  14.). 
He  seems  to  think  true  magnanimity  required  that  Aratus  should  have  exposed 
himself  to  the  risk  of  popular  odium  and  suspicion,  instead  of  adopting  an  expedient 
by  which  he  averted  it  hoth  fVom  himself  and  others. 
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CHAP,  particularly  to  awaken  Ptolemy's  jealousy.  From 
■  Corinth,  where  it  seems  he  had  taken  up  his  residence 
for  a  time  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  League,  he 
occasionally  sent  some  little  presents  to  Aratus ;  and 
at  table,  when  guests  were  present  who  would  be 
sure  to  report  his  words,  he  professed  to  admire  the 
young  man's  discernment,  who  had  detected  the 
weakness  which  was  covered  from  ordinary  eyes  by 
the  theatrical  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  Egyptian 
court,  and  had  now  thrown  himself  without  reserve 
into  the  arms  of  a  more  trustworthy  ally.  The  ar- 
tifice appears  to  have  produced  no  effect  at  Sicyon, 
but  it  succeeded  so  far  as  to  inspire  Ptolemy  with  a 
temporary  distrust  of  Aratus.  Antigonus  himself 
can  liardly  have  expected  any  very  important  results 
from  it ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  at  this  time 
endeavouring  to  accomplish  his  main  end  in  a  very 
different  manner.  For  it  is  to  this  period,  that  it 
seems  necessary  to  refer  a  treaty,  which  is  more 
than  once  mentioned  by  Polybius^,  though  unfortu- 
nately without  a  date,  concluded  between  Antigonus 
and  the  iEtolians,  with  a  view  to  the  dismemberment 
of  the  AchaBan  League.  It  was  not  before  the  ac- 
cession of  Sicyon,  that  the  League  could  have  ap- 
peared so  formidable  as  to  give  occasion  to  such  a 
compact.  Nor  do  we  find  any  earlier  trace  of  hos- 
tility between  iEtolia  and  the  League.  The  jEtolians 
had  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  made  an  attempt  on 
Sicyon ;  and  this,  when  Sicyon  had  become  Achasan, 
might  have  involved  them  in  a  war  with  the  body  in 
B.C.245.  which  it  was  incorporated.  They  are  said  to  have 
Aratutge.  made  the  first  advances  to  Antigonus,  probably  in 
League.  the  interval  between  the  revolution  at  Sicyon,  and 
the  year  in  which  Aratus  was  for  the  first  time  raised 
to  the  supreme  command.     It  was-  in  246,  in  the 

>  II.  43.  9.;  45.  ].  ix.;  34.6. 
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twenty- sixth  year  of  his  age,  that  he  first  filled  the 
oflSce  of  General  of  the  League ;  and  all  his  military 
operations  in  this  year,  of  which  there  remains  any 
record,  were  directed  against  the  jEtolians.  The 
accounts  left  to  us  of  these  operations  are  very  scanty 
and  unconnected.  It  is  only  related  that  he  ravaged 
the  territory  of  Galydon  and  the  Ozolian  Locris, 
which  at  this  time  belonged  to  the  iEtoliana,  and  that 
he  marched  into  Boeotia  with  an  army  of  10,000  men 
to  succour  the  Boeotians,  who  were  in  alliance  with 
the  League,  against  the  same  common  enemy.  But 
this  beginning  of  his  military  career  was  a  little 
ominous,  for  he  arrived  too  late;  the  Boeotians  had 
been  defeated  at  Chaeronea,  and  had  lost  1000  men, 
and  the  Boeotarch  Abiocritus.^  They  immediately 
abandoned  the  League,  and  attached  themselves  to 
the  jEtolians ;  and  their  public  spirit  was  so  broken 
by  this  disaster,  that  they  could  hardly  ever  be  again 
roused  to  take  any  part  in  the  affairs  of  tjreece.^ 
How  far  this  Boeotian  alliance  was  designed  by  Aratus 
to  counterbalance  that  of  Antigonus  with  the  ^Eto- 
lians,  can  only  be  surmised.  But  there  is  one  in- 
ference which  may  be  drawn  from  his  campaign  in 
Northern  Greece,  that  may  serve  to  remove  a  seeming 
difficulty.  Even  if  Antigonus  was  not  at  this  time 
engaged  by  treaty  to  co-operate  with  the  iEtolians, 
it  may  seem  strange  that  he  should  have  taken  no 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  Achaan  forces  from 
their  country.  But  the  movements  of  Aratus  indi- 
cate that  Antigonus  was  not  at  this  time  in  possession 
of  Corinth.  The  Isthmus  was  evidently  open,  and 
this  agrees  with  what  we  learn  from  other  accounts 
of  the  state  of  things  there. 

The  possession  of  Corinth  had  always  been  regarded 
by  the  Macedonian  princes  as  an  object  of  the  highest 

»  Plut  Ar.  16.     Compare  Polyb.  xx.  4.,  who  lays  the  blame  on  the  Boeotians, 
«  Polyb.  XX. 
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CHAP,  importance  with  a  view  to  the  command  of  Pelopon- 
'  nesus.  Antigoniis — probably  when  he  set  out  on  his 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  — 
had  entrusted  it  to  his  half-brother  Craterus,  the  son 
of  Alexander's  general  of  the  same  name,  and  of  Anti- 
pater's  daughter  Phila.  But  Craterus  seems  to  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  reverses  of  Antigonus  to  treat 
the  place  as  his  o^vn,  and,  it  appears,  kept  it  in  his 
hands  until  his  death.  ^  Yet  his  relations  to  Anti- 
gonus were  not  always  avowedly  hostile ;  as  may  be 
collected  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  last  war  with 
Pyrrhus  the  Macedonian  general  Ameinias  is  de- 
scribed as  bringing  succours  to  Sparta  from  Corinth. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  Antigonus  had  recovered 
possession  of  the  citadel,  and  the  sequel  clearly  indi- 
cates that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case.  For 
Craterus,  on  his  death,  was  succeeded  in  the  command 
of  the  place  by  his  son  Alexander,  wlio  was  likewise 
independent,  though  he  may  have  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  his  royal  kinsman,  and  even  have  pro- 
fessed obedience  to  his  authority,  with  no  more  real 
submission  than  many  a  feudal  vassal  or  Turkish 
pasha,  absolute  master  of  his  province,  has  yielded  to 
his  nominal  sovereign,  while  he  retained  the  style  of 
a  subject,  and  performed  acts  of  outward  homage. 
Accordingly  we  have  seen  Antigonus  at  Corinth,  car- 
rying on  his  intrigues  against  Aratus:  and  we  are 
informed  that  Aratus  at  first  regarded  Alexander  as 
his  enemy,  and  had  formed  the  project  of  wresting 
Corinth  from  him,  but  that  he  was  diverted  from  this 
design  by  Alexander's   voluntary  accession   to   the 

'  So  Scliorn  infers  (p.  18.)  partly  from  the  fact,  that  TrcEien  is  described  as 
held  by  a  garrison  of  Craterus  (Frontin.  iii.  6.  7.),  and  partly  from  the  natural 
fupposltion,  that  Alexander's  power  was  inherited  from  his  father.  Droyseu  how- 
ever  (ii.  p.  216.)  believes,  that  Alexander  first  revolted  from  Antigonus.  He  seems 
to  think  that  this  may  be  inferred  from  Plutarch  (Be  Frat.  Amore,  15.),  where  how- 
ever Craterus  is  only  mentioned  as  having  served  bis  brother  in  an  Inferior  station. 
The  passage  contains  not  a  word  about  his  fidelity  ;  nor  was  this  necessary  to  the 
propriety  of  the  illustration. 
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League',  by  which  he  must  have  openly  renounced     chap. 
all  connection  with  Antigonus.      It  was  apparently  * 

this  alliance  with  Alexander  that  enabled  Aratus  to 
execute  the  operations  which  have  been  related,  so 
boldly  and  safely. 

Alexander  died  soon  after,  as  it  was  believed,  of 
poison  administered  to  him  through  the  contrivance 
of  Antigonus^:  and  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the 
character  of  Antigonus  to  repel  this  suspicion,  and 
much  in  his  subsequent  proceedings  to  suggest  or 
confirm  it.  Alexander's  widow,  Nicaea,  retained  pos- 
session of  the  fortress :  and  Antigonus  at  once  sent 
his  son  Demetrius,  though  it  seems  he  had  already 
married  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter, 
to  Corinth,  as  a  suitor  for  her  hand.  The  difference 
of  their  ages, —for  she  was  somewhat  past  her  prime, — 
rendered  her  perhaps  the  more  open  to  the  illusions 
of  female  vanity.  ^  She  accepted  the  young  prince's 
dazzling  offers,  and  Antigonus  himself  came  to  Co- 
rinth to  celebrate  their  nuptials  with  royal  splendour. 
She  was  however  prudent  enough  to  retain  pos- 
session of  the  citadel.  AVe  are  not  informed  whether 
it  was  the  subject  of  any  stipulation  in  the  marriage 
contract ;  but  no  wish  was  expressed  by  Antigonus 
that  could  awaken  her  suspicions.  All  cares  of  state 
seemed  to  have  been  banished  from  the  mind  of  the 
delighted  father,  who  was  only  intent  on  providing  a 
succession  of  entertainments  for  the  object  of  his  son's 
choice.  A  musical  performance  was  to  take  place  in 
the  theatre,  which  Nicaea  consented  to  grace  with  her 
presence.  She  was  conveyed  with  royal  state  in  a 
sumptuous  litter,  accompanied  by  Antigonus  himself. 

»  Plut  At.  18. 

'  Nlebuhr(#f/L  Schr.  p.  256.)  says,  that  NIcsea  was  suspected  of  having  poisoned 
her  hust>and ;  but,  as  he  quotes  no  authority,  it  seems  nearly  certain  that  for 
once  his  memory  must  have  betrayed  him;  ta  Plutarch  (Ar.  17.)  distinctly  re- 
lates that  the  suspicion  fell  on  Antigonus. 

'  Her  passion  for  the  phiiosopher-poet  Euphorlon  (Suldas,  E^piwi^)  indicates 
the  warmth  of  her  temperament. 

I  4 
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But  at  the  point  where  the  road  turned  off  toward  the 
gate  of  the  citadel,  he  quitted  the  train  and  hastened 
up  to  the  fortress,  which  he  found  carelessly  guarded ; 
a  great  part  of  the  garrison  was  among  the  spectators 
below.  He  gained  admittance,  — it  appears  without 
a  struggle,  — for  a  force  sufficient  to  secure  possession 
of  the  place.  ^  He  is  said  to  have  displayed  immo- 
derate joy  at  the  success  of  this  despicable  stratagem, 
and  to  have  celebrated  it  with  revelry  ill  becoming 
his  age  and  station.  The  marriage,  it  may  easily  be 
supposed,  was  broken  off;  and  we  hear  no  more  of 
Nicaea. 

If  Aratus  had  been  led  to  conceive  the  thought  of 
an  attempt  upon  Corinth  while  it  was  held  by  Alex- 
ander, there  were  now  much  stronger  motives  to  urge 
him  to  the  undertaking.  But  he  could  hardly  hope 
or  wish  to  carry  it  into  execution  until  he  was  again 
in  office ;  and,  according  to  a  fundamental  article  of 
the  Achaean  constitution,  the  supreme  magistracy 
could  not  be  held  by  the  same  person  for  two  suc- 
cessive years.  At  the  end  of  the  prescribed  interval 
he  was  re-elected,  and  the  opportunity  for  which  he 
was  constantly  on  the  watch  soon  presented  itself. 
Three  brothers,  Syrian  Greeks,  had  pilfered  from  the 
royal  treasure  at  Corinth,  and  one  of  them  named 


'  Plut  Ar.  17.  Polyaen.  iv.  6.  1.  Droysen  (ii.  p.  371.)  treats  this  story  as  so 
little  trustworthy,  that  nothing  can  be  safely  collected  from  It  beyond  the  fact, 
that  Antigonus  recovered  possession  of  Corinth.  But  we  can  hardly  help  sus- 
pecting that,  in  this  severe  criticism,  the  excellent  author  has  been  unconsciously 
bias;!eil  by  a  wish  to  save  the  credit  of  Gonatas,  whom  he  represents  as  an  almost 
faultless  model  of  a  philosophic  king.  Pie  observes  that  it  was  surely  no  extra- 
ordinary treachery  in  Antigonus  to  resume  the  possession  of  Corinth,  which  he 
bad  lost  through  Alexander's  repeated  disloyalty.  But  this  is  not  at  all  the  question 
which  affects  the  character  of  Antigonus.  The  point  is,  whether  he  compassed  his 
cud  fidrly,  or  by  means  of  a  dishonourable  trick.  That  the  latter  was  the  case 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  It  is  surely  contrary  to  all  rules  of  sound  criticifm 
to  reject  the  whole  body  of  the  narrative  because  there  is  one  circumstance  in  it — 
the  precise  mode  in  which  Antigonus  seized  the  citadel — obscurely  related. 
Droysen  indeed  intimates  that  he  perceives  many  other  dlfilculties,  but  does  not 
specify  them.  As  to  the  character  of  Antigonus,  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  if 
he  was  the  patron  of  Zeno — a  connection  so  usefiil  to  his  reputation  that  he  might 
well  regret  the  philosopher's  death  (Diog.  Laert  vii.  15.)  —  he  was  no  less  the 
protector  of  sach  monsters  as  the  Elean  Aristotlmus. 
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Erginus,  came  to  Sicyon  from  time  to  time  to  ex-  chap. 
change  their  plunder  at  the  house  of  a  banker  well  . 
known  to  Aratus.  Through  this  channel  Aratus 
learnt  that  there  was  an  accessible  point  in  the  wall 
of  the  citadel ;  and  Erginus,  having  engaged  the  con- 
currence of  a  fourth  brother  who  served  in  the  gar- 
rison, undertook  to  conduct  Aratus  to  the  place, 
where  the  wall  was  no  more  than  fifteen  feet  high. 
The  brothers  demanded  a  large  reward.  Sixty  talents 
were  to  be  deposited  with  the  banker,  to  be  paid  to 
them  in  the  event  of  success ;  and  even  in  the  case  of 
failure,  if  they  escaped,  each  was  to  receive  a  house 
and  a  talent.  Aratus  could  not  immediately  raise  so 
large  a  sum,  and  was  forced  to  pledge  his  plate  and 
his  wife's  ornaments,  purchasing,  as  Plutarch  ob- 
serves, the  privilege  of  a  perilous  adventure  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  at  a  price  which  it  would  have 
been  accounted  magnanimous  to  reject,  if  it  had  been 
offered  as  a  bribe.  When  the  time  came  which  had 
been  fixed  for  the  attempt,  leaving  the  main  body  of 
his  forces  under  arms,  he  proceeded  with  400  men, 
few  of  whom  were  in  the  secret,  toward  Corinth.  As 
they  approached  the  wall,  the  light  of  the  full  moon, 
which  would  have  rendered  concealment  almost  im- 
possible, was  intercepted  by  clouds  which  rose  from 
the  sea.  Several  other  propitious  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  his  success,  though  he  fully  earned  it  by 
his  courage.  Erginus  with  seven  others,  disguised  as 
wayfarers,  gained  entrance  at  a  gate  and  overpowered 
the  guard,  while  Aratus,  with  only  a  hundred  of  his 
men,  scaled  the  wall,  and  advanced  toward  the  citadel 
-with  the  scaling-ladders,  ordering  the  rest  to  follow. 
But  on  his  way  through  the  town  he  fell  in  with  a 
patrol,  one  of  whom  escaped,  and  soon  raised  a  ge- 
neral alarm. 

Antigonus  had  entrusted  the  place  to  three  ge- 
nerals.    The  command  of  the  Acrocorinthus  he  had 
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CHAP,  assigned  to  Persaeus,  who  had  been  the  preceptor  of 
^  "  his  son  Halcyoneus,  but  seems  to  have  had  no  better 
title  to  his  conftdence  than  that  he  had  been  educated 
by  Zeno,  to  whom  he  at  first  belonged  as  a  slave,  and 
whose  tenets  he  afterwards  professed  to  expound. 
The  choice  would  not  perhaps  have  been  a  very 
happy  one,  even  if  philosophy  had  been  a  sufficient 
qualification  for  such  a  post ;  for  Persaeus  is  said  to 
have  coupled  loose  habits  with  his  rigid  doctrines.^ 
His  military  science  was,  it  may  easily  be  imagined, 
no  less  purely  theoretical,  though  it  does  not  appear 
whether  Aratus  derived  any  advantage  from  his  inca- 
pacity. Archelaus  commanded  the  bulk  of  the  forces 
in  the  lower  town,  where  the  third  general,  Theo- 
phrastus,  seems  to  have  held  some  post  under  him. 
Aratus — again  favoured  by  the  moon  which  broke 
through  the  clouds  as  he  was  entangled  in  the  most 
intricate  part  of  the  ascent — reached  the  wall  of  the 
citadel  safely,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  a  hard  combat 
with  the  garrison.  As  soon  as  the  alarm  was  raised, 
Archelaus,  finding  that  the  citadel  was  attacked, 
hastened  with  all  his  forces  in  that  direction.  But 
he  chanced  to  light  on  the  300  Achaeans,  who,  unable 
to  find  the  track  of  their  comrades,  had  cowered 
behind  a  projection  of  the  rock.  They  now  sprang 
out  as  from  an  ambuscade,  and  completely  routed 
and  dispersed  his  troops.  But  they  were  recalled 
from  the  pursuit  by  Erginus  to  the  succour  of  Aratus, 
B.C.243.  and  their  arrival  decided  the  struggle.  By  sunrise 
Corinth  he  was  in  possession  of  the  fortress,  and  the  forces 
S^AratiuL  which  had  followed  him  from  Sicyon,  making  their 
appearance  at  the  same  time,  were  joyfully  admitted 

*  An  extract  from  one  of  his  works  given  by  Athenaeus  (iiil  86.),  with  the 
illustration  there  subjoined,  may  serve  to  show  how  he  reconciled  his  principles 
with  his  practice.  The  story  in  DIor.  Laert.  (vii.  36.)  indicates  that  Antigonus 
himself  did  not  give  him  credit  for  such  rigid  stoicism  as  is  attributed  to  him  by 
Droysen  (il  p.  372.). 
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into  the  lower  town  by  the  Corinthians,  who  helped     chap. 
to  capture  the  royal  soldiers.     Archelaus  himself  was  • 

taken,  but  was  afterwards  released  by  Aratus.  Theo- 
phrastus  refused  to  abandon  his  post,  and  was  put  to 
death.  The  philosopher  made  his  escape  during  the 
combat,  and  fled  to  Cenchreae.  He  returned,  it 
seems,  to  the  government  of  his  school ;  but  he  used 
to  admit  that  Aratus  had  taught  him  to  question  the 
truth  of  his  master's  dogma :  that  the  wise  man  is 
the  only  general. 

When  order  was  restored,  and  the  people  assembled 
in  the  theatre,  Aratus  came  down  to  address  them. 
There  was  a  diflference  of  opinion  among  the  ancients 
as  to  his  powers  of  oratory :  but,  whatever  they  were, 
we  may  easily  conceive  that,  when  he  stood  on  the 
stage,  visibly  jaded  by  the  fatigues  of  the  night,  and 
waited,  resting  on  his  spear  until  the  applause  of  the 
spectators  had  subsided,  his  silence  was  more  eloquent 
than  the  speech  which  followed.  Since  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea  the  Corinthians  had  never  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  keys  of  their  own  city.  These  Aratus  now 
restored  to  them ;  and  he  easily  persuaded  them  to 
enter  into  the  Achaean  League,  to  which  alone  they 
could  look  for  protection.  The  Achaeans  however 
continued  to  occupy  the  citadel,  where  they  kept  a 
garrison  of  400  heavy-armed,  and  a  pack  of  fifty 
hounds,  and  as  many  huntsmen ;  a  common  pre- 
caution, it  seems,  against  surprise. 

This  great  acquisition  opened  an  almost  bound- 
less  prospect  of  further  conquests.  One  of  its  first 
fruits  was  the  surrender  of  Lechaeum,  where  a  royal 
squadron  of  five  and  twenty  galleys  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  Aratus  was  not  sIot/  to 
follow  up  his  advantage.  Megara,  Troezen,  and  Epi- 
daurus,  joined  the  League  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year ;  and  he  crowned  his  achievements  by  an  expe- 
dition to  Attica,  in  the  course  of  which  he  ravaged 
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CHAP.  Salamis  before  the  eyes  of  the  Macedonian  garrison. 
»  "^  .  He  had  probably  hoped^  that  the  Athenians  would 
declare  themselves  in  his  favour;  and,  though  they 
did  not  stir,  he  released  all  his  Athenian  prisoners 
without  ransom  in  the  hope  of  preserving  their  good- 
will for  some  future  occasion.  Another  measure  which 
was  adopted  by  the  League  at  his  suggestion  indicates 
less  self-confidence  than  might  have  been  expected 
after  such  a  series  of  success.  He  induced  it  to  con- 
clude an  alliance  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  by  which 
the  king  was  declared  commander-in-chief  of  all  its 
forces,  both  on  land  and  sea.  The  Achaeans  however 
had  no  reason  to  fear  any  encroachment  on  their  in- 
dependence from  so  remote  an  ally :  and  they  might 
think  the  title  which  they  conferred  on  him,  though  it 
appeared  to  detract  a  little  from  their  national  honour, 
not  too  high  a  price  for  the  substantial  benefit  which 
they  might  derive  from  his  subsidies  and  fleets  in  the 
struggle  which  they  had  to  expect  with  Antigonus. 
The  event  seems  to  have  proved,  that  with  regard  to 
Ptolemy  they  had  as  little  ground  for  hope  as  for 
fear.  He  was  neither  formidable  as  a  protector,  nor 
useful  as  an  ally.  But  the  honour  of  the  Achaeans 
was  less  endangered  by  his  friendship  than  that  of 
Aratus  himself,  who  accepted  a  yearly  pension  of  six 
talents  from  his  royal  patron. 
Attempts  To  liberate  the  Peloponnesian   cities   from  their 

u^wnAi^  tyrants,  and  to  incorporate  them  with  the  League, 
continued  to  be  the  great  object  of  his  policy  ;  and 
Argos,  as  well  on  account  of  its  position  and  im- 
portance, as  of  his  own  personal  connection  with  it, 
excited  an  interest  in  him  little  short  of  that  which 
he  had  felt  for  the  recovery  of  his  native  city-  Aris- 
tippus,  who,  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  was,  it  may 
be  supposed,  established  in  the  government  under 
Macedonian  protection,  had  been  succeeded  by  Aris- 
tomachus,  probably  his  son.    If  he  was  already  master 
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of  Argos,  when  Aratus  delivered  Sicyon,  he  had  since  chap. 
become  more  vigilant  and  suspicious ;  for  he  had  pro-  .  ^^  ; 
hibited  the  possession  of  arms  to  the  citizens  under 
severe  penalties.  Nevertheless,  Aratus  found  means 
both  to  set  a  conspiracy  on  foot  against  him  in 
Argos,  and  to  supply  the  conspirators  with  weapons. 
A  quarrel  which  arose  among  them  led  to  a  disclosure 
of  the  plot,  and  probably  saved  the  tyrant's  life.  It 
must  be  observed  that  Aristomachus  was  not  at  war 
with  the  League.  It  was  simply  as  a  tyrant  that  he 
was  marked  for  assassination.  Even  the  principle, 
which  had  long  been  generally  admitted  in  the  Greek 
republics,  that  a  tyrant  was  the  public  enemy  of  all 
his  subjects,  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  conduct  of 
Aratus  in  this  attempt.  Either  he  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  baseness  of  the  deed,  or  he  had  persuaded  himself 
that  a  tyrant  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  monster, 
who  had  forfeited  all  claims  to  protection  under  the 
common  laws  of  civilised  society.  Some  of  the  per- 
nicious consequences  of  this  maxim  soon  became  ap- 
parent. Aristomachus  was  kiUed  shortly  after  by  his 
slaves ;  perhaps  not  without  the  privity  of  Aratus, 
though  he  claimed  no  share  in  the  exploit ;  but  he 
was  quietly  succeeded  by  a  second  Aristippus,  most 
likely  grandson  of  the  first.  This  man,  Plutarch 
observes,  exceeded  his  predecessor  in  cruelty,  no 
doubt  from  the  same  cause  which  drove  him  to  the 
most  pitiable  precautions  for  the  security  of  his 
person.  Aratus  hoped  to  find  Argos  in  confusion, 
and  the  citizens  ready  to  rise  against  the  tyrannical 
government :  and  he  immediately  marched,  with  as 
many  Achaean  troops  as  he  could  collect  at  the  mo- 
ment, to  take  advan/age  of  the  opportunity.  But  the 
Argives,  cowed,  or  broken  in  to  the  yoke,  did  not 
answer  to  his  appeal,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retreat. 
The  only  immediate  result  of  this  expedition  was, 
that  it  furnished  Aristippus  with  a  just  ground  of 
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LXL  complaint  against  the  Achaeans,  which  was  referred 
to  the  arbitration  of  Mantinea  ;  whether  according  to 
previous  treaty  or  a  special  agreement,  is  not  certain. 
But  neither  Aratus,  nor  any  one  else,  appeared  on 
the  part  of  the  League ;  and  judgment  was  given 
for  Aristippus,  though  with  a  merely  nominal  mulct. 
Aristippus  however  was  now  induced  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  Antigonus,  and  openly  to  declare  himself 
the  enemy  of  the  League ;  and  he  retaliated  on  Aratus 
by  several  attempts  at  assassination,  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  been  aided  by  the  king.^  Plutarch  at- 
tributes the  escape  of  Aratus  to  his  popularity,  and 
contrasts  his  security  with  the  tyrant's  wretched 
anxiety;  but  as  he  had  wilfully  provoked  the  danger, 
he  was  probably  always  on  his  guard  against  it. 

He  continued  for  many  years  trying  fresh  expe- 
dients from  time  to  time  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  end :  and  once  he  was  very  nearly  master  of 
Argos.  He  had  scaled  the  wall  in  the  night  with  a 
few  followers,  and  had  overpowered  the  guard ;  and 
the  next  day  he  kept  his  ground  against  the  tyrant's 
superior  force,  though  himself  severely  wounded, 
until  the  evening.  But  the  Argives  looked  on — as 
Plutarch  observes,  probably  in  the  words  of  Aratus 
himself — as  quietly  and  impartially  as  if  they  had 
been  sitting  as  judges  at  the  Nemean  games ;  and 
Aratus  was  so  discouraged  by  their  apparent  apathy, 
being  also  in  want  of  water,  and  disabled  by  his 
wound,  that  he  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  withdrew ; 
while  the  tyrant  thought  himself  in  such  danger,  that 
he  had  made  preparations  for  liight.  But  Aristippus, 
with  the  exception  of  his  secret  machinations  against 
the  life  of  Aratus,  seems  to  have  remained  entirely  on 
the  defensive ;  and  Antigonus  himself,  through  causes 


•  2vP€pyourros  *AyTiy6yoVf  Plut  Ar.  25. — perhaps  only  a  suspicion  expressed  by 
Aratus  in  bis  Autobiography. 
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which  are  nowhere  explained,  took  no  directly  hostile  chap. 
measures  against  the  League  to  the  end  of  his  life.  >  ^ 
But  it  was  probably  at  his  instigation  that  the  ^to- 
lians,  in  the  year  241,  when  Aratus  was  in  office 
for  the  third  time,  resolved  to  invade  Peloponnesus. 
They  were  however  no  doubt  willing  enough,  without 
such  incitement,  to  retaliate  on  the  Achjeans  for  the 
ravages  which  Aratus  had  inflicted  on  their  territory 
in  his  first  year  of  office.  Otherwise  it  would  be  a 
little  surprising  that  they  did  not  wait  for  a  Mace- 
donian reinforcement  before  they  took  the  field. 
Their  preparations  were  on  such  a  scale  as  to  excite 
both  attention  and  alarm  among  the  Achaeans ;  and 
the  forces  of  the  League  did  not  seem  sufficient  for 
its  defence.  It  is  on  this  occasion  that  we  first  have 
any  trustworthy  account  of  its  relations  with  Sparta.^ 
An  alliance  was  already  subsisting  between  the  two 
states,  of  what  date  we  know  not^ ;  perhaps  merely 
a  defensive  one,  against  their  common  enemy  Anti- 
gonus,  and  his  allies,  the  iEtolians.  Aratus  wrote  to 
the  ephors  to  claim  assistance^ ;  and,  from  causes 
which  will  be  hereafter  explained,  there  was  a  general 
disposition  at  Sparta,  independent  of  any  apprehension 
of  danger,  to  comply  with  his  requisition.  The  young  b.  c.  241. 
king,  Agis  IV.,  commanded  the  force  which  was  sent  Agi«  iv. 
to  join  the  Achaean  army.  In  the  council  of  war  isthmus 
which  was  held  after  his  arrival,  he  warmly  seconded 
the  wish  which  prevailed  among  the  Achaeans,  to  meet 
the  enemy  at  the  northern  approaches  of  the  Isthmus. 
Aratus  alone,  it  seems,  opposed  this  plan,  and  would 
not  consent  to  risk  the  fortunes  of  the  League  without 
necessity  on  the  event  of  a  battle.    He  does  not  appear 

*  For  reasons  which  will  be  hereafter  stated,  I  cannot  consider  those  which  are 
found  in  Pausanias  (ii.  8.5.  ;  vii.  7.  3.)  in  that  light. 

'  Lucas  (p.  84.)  and  Droysen  (ii.  p.  381.)  imagine  that  it  was  a  result  of  the 
defeat  which,  on  the  authority  of  Pausanias,  they  believe  Agls  to  have  suffered  at 
Pellene ;  and  Droysen  adds,  that  it  was  perhaps  concluded  through  Egyptian  me- 
diation ;  which  is,  of  course,  as  uncertain  as  all  the  rest 

«  Plut  Agls,  13. 
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CHAP,  to  have  disclosed  any  plan  of  operations ;  and  it  is 
.  ^^^'  .  not  certain  that  he  had  formed  one.  But  he  may 
have  foreseen  that  the  ^tolians,  if  allowed  to  enter 
the  peninsula,  would  be  betrayed  into  some  incautious 
movement  by  their  eagerness  for  plunder;  and,  as 
the  harvest  had  been  already  secured,  he  persuaded 
himself  that  no  serious  evil  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  their  inroad.^  But  a  less  timid  general  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  on  such  a  manoeuvre.  The 
council,  though  none  were  convinced  by  his  argu- 
ments, yielded  to  his  authority ;  but  he  had  to  sus- 
tain a  storm  of  reproach  and  ridicule  from  his  own 
people ;  and  Agis,  surprised  and  indignant  at  conduct 
which  looked  so  much  like  pusillanimity,  and  perhaps 
considering  his  presence  as  useless  if  no  battle  was 
to  be  fought,  returned  home.^  The  event  however 
seemed  to  justify  the  policy  of  Aratus,  and  perhaps 
gained  him  more  credit  for  sagacity  than  he  deserved. 
The  iEtolians,  meeting  with  no  resistance  at  the 
Isthmus,  marched  into  Achaia.  Having  traversed 
the  territory  of  Sicyon,  they  fell  upon  the  little  town 
of  Pellene,  which  was  quite  unprepared  for  defence, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  it  at  the  first  assault. 
But  while  they  were  engaged  in  plunder,  an  alarm 
was  given  that  the  Achaean  army  was  approaching, 
and  before  the  greater  part  had  returned  to  their 
ranks  they  were  attacked  by  Aratus,  who  easily 
routed  them,  and  pursued  them  into  the  town.  They 
lost  700  men,  and  hastily  retraced  their  steps  home- 
ward. Antigonus  was  so  little  able  to  support  his 
allies,  that,  after  this  failure,  he  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  Achaeans,  which  lasted  to  the  end  of  his  life ; 
though  Aratus  did  not  scruple  to  violate  it  by  an 

»  Plut.  Agfs,  16. 

*  Aratus  seems  to  have  related  in  his  Memoirs  that  he  dismissed  his  allies  ;  and 
Droysen  (ii.  p.  891.)  thinks  this  seemingly  strange  conduct  may  be  explained  by 
his  apprehension  of  the  revolutionary  principles  prevailing  in  the  Spartan  army. 
But  it  seems  easier  to  concvive  that  Agls  had  Erst  requested  leave  to  withdraw. 
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attempt  to  surprise  Pira3us,  the  obloquy  of  which  he     chap. 
vainly  endeavoured  to  shift  upon  the  Syrian  Erginus,  . 
who  was  notoriously  but  his  instrument. 

The  death  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  which  happened 
in  239,  produced  a  change  in  the  state  of  affairs 
which  seemed  at  first  highly  favourable  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  League,  as  the  Acha^ans  were  now 
freed  from  danger  both  on  the  side  of  jEtolia  and  of 
Macedonia,  and  were  left  at  liberty  to  gain  ground 
in  Peloponnesus,  having  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
without,  except  the  influence  of  Macedonian  gold. 
Antigonus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Demetrius  IL,  ^^'^?^' 
who  seems  to  have  inherited  his  father's  ambition  and  of  Deme- 
his  policy,  if  not  his  energy  and  his  talents.  For  the  ^^^^  ^^ 
accounts  remaining  of  his  reign  are  so  scanty,  that 
they  have  suggested  entirely  opposite  views  of  his 
character  and  capacity  to  different  observers.  In 
fact,  the  only  transactions  in  which  we  know  him  to 
have  been  personally  engaged  during  the  period  of 
ten  years  for  which  he  occupied  the  throne,  are  an 
expedition  into  Greece,  which  was  at  least  partially 
successful,  and  a  war  with  the  Dardanians,  in  which 
he  was  defeated  and  perhaps  lost  his  life.^  This 
certainly  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  a  very  able  or 
enterprising  prince ;  but  unless  we  knew  much  more 
than  we  do  both  of  the  difficulties  which  he  may  have 
had  to  contend  with  and  of  the  extent  of  his  success, 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  pronounce  any  judgment  on  him. 
It  is  highly  probable,  though  there  is  no  distinct  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  that  the  Dardanians,  and  perhaps 
some  other  barbarian  tribes,  disquieted  his  northern 
frontier  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  Yet  soon  after 
he  came  to  the  throne  he  involved  himself  in  a  war 
with  the  /Etolians,  at  the  same  time  that  he  incurred 
the  enmity  of  the  Syrian  court.    Alexander  of  Epirus 

*  Prolog.  Trog.  xxvm.    Ut  rex  MaceUouicB  Demetrius  wit  a  Vardanii  futuM ,-  quo 
mortuo .  .  . 
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CHAP,     died,  leaving  two  sons,  Pyrrhus  and  PtolemaBus,  and 
«  a  daughter,  Phthia,  to  the  care  of  his  widow  Olympias, 

who  governed  the  kingdom  for  some  years  as  regent. 
On  the  death  of  Antigonus,  the  iEtolians  seem  to  have 
attempted  to  wrest  from  her  that  portion  of  Acamania 
which  they  had  ceded  to  her  deceased  husband.  Olym- 
pias sought  protection  from  Demetrius,  and  induced 
him  to  accept  her  daughter's  hand,  though  his  queen 
Stratonice  was  still  living,  and,  as  he  must  have  fore- 
seen, not  of  a  character  to  brook  such  an  insult.  She 
indignantly  withdrew  to  the  court  of  her  nephew, 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  him 
in  a  war  with  her  husband,^  The  name  of  Demetrius 
however  did  not  deter  the  iEtolians  from  the  prose- 
cution of  their  design,  and  it  seems  that  he  was  too 
much  occupied  with  his  other  enemies  to  lend  any 
effectual  assistance  to  his  mother-in-law.  But  the 
Acarnanians  themselves  were  strongly  averse  to  a 
union,  which  would  subject  them  to  the  sovereignty 
of  a  people  whom  they  had  long  been  used  to  account 
Acarnanian  inferior  to  themsclvcs.  In  their  distress  they  turned 
^^  *°  their  eyes  toward  Kome,  which  had  recently  brought 
her  first  great  struggle  with  Carthage  to  a  triumphant 
close.  The  Acarnanian  envoys,  it  seems,  dexterously 
employed  the  fable  of  Rome's  Trojan  origin,  to  flatter 
the  vanity  of  the  great  families,  and  to  recommend 
their  suit,  on  the  ground  that  the  Acarnanians  alone 
among  the  Greeks  had  kept  aloof  from  the  expedition 
against  Troy.^  It  was  probably  the  first  time  they 
had  ever  boasted  of  the  omission  of  their  name  in 
the  Homeric  catalogue.  The  senate  did  not  need  this 
argument  as  a  motive,  for  since  the  war  with  Pyrrhus 
it  must  have  begun  to  look  across  the  Adriatic,  but 
found  it  useful  as  a  pretext  for  interference,  in  a  case 

'  Agatharchides  in  Joseph,  c  Apion.  i.  22.     Justin,  xxviii.  1.  adfratretn  Anti- 
ochum.     See  Niebubr,  K1.  Schr.  p.  255. 
'  Justin,  xxTiii.  1.     Strabo,  x.  p.  462. 
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where  it  would  have  been  hard  to  devise  any  other ;      chap. 
and  a  Roman  embassy,  the  first  that  appeared  in  . 

Greece,  called  upon  the  iEtolians  to  evacuate  the 
territory  of  a  people  which  had  remained  neutral  in 
the  Trojan  war.  It  was  a  specimen  of  diplomacy 
which  might  well  have  alarmed  all  the  Greek  states 
which  could  not  plead  the  same  title  to  the  favour  of 
Rome.  The  iEtolians  are  said  to  have  dismissed  the 
envoys  with  an  arrogant  and  insulting  reply  \  and  to 
have  made  a  fresh  inroad  into  Acarnania,  in  order  to 
display  their  contempt  for  the  Roman  intercession. 
They  could  do  so  for  the  time  with  impunity.  The 
juncture  had  not  arrived  for  Rome  to  mediate  with 
the  sword. 

When  the  ^Etolians  had  broken  with  Macedonia, 
their  interests  became  more  accordant  with  those  of 
the  Acha^ans;  and  as  Pantaleon,  who  was  at  this 
time  at  the  head  of  the  JEtolian  government,  willingly 
met  the  overtures  of  Aratus,  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  was  soon  concluded  between 
the  two  powers.^  The  ^Etolians  appear  to  have 
reaped  almost  all  the  benefit  of  this  alliance.  The 
Achaeans  are  said  to  have  rendered  them  very  im- 
portant services®,  but  gained  nothing  for  themselves 
north  of  the  Isthmus,  and  the  iEtolians  could  not 
have  prevented  the  acquisitions  which  they  made 
within  Peloponnesus.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
^tolians,  during  this  period,  extended  their  dominion 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Greece;  but  there  are  indi- 
cations that  they  were  endeavouring  to  do  so ;  and  it 
is  most  probable  that  they  now  made  themselves 
masters  of  some  of  the  Thessalian  towns  which  we 
find  afterwards  in  their  hands.  It  was  apparently 
in  the  south  of  Thessaly  that  Aratus  was  defeated  by 

>  Justin,  XXVIII.  2.,  who  puts  into  their  mouth  allusions  to  the  second  Punic 
war. 

a  Polyb.  II.  44.      Plut.  Ar.  33.  ■  Polyb.  ii.  46. 
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CHAP,  a  Macedonian  general  named  Bithys.^  He  returned 
.  safe,  in  great  haste,  to  Corinth,  but  was  so  generally 
believed  to  have  been  either  killed,  or  taken  prisoner, 
that  Diogenes,  the  Macedonian  commander  in  Piraeus, 
sent  a  letter  to  Corinth,  to  demand  the  restitution  of 
the  fortress,  as  if,  after  such  a  loss,  the  Acha^ans 
could  no  longer  hope  to  retain  it;  and  Demetrius 
himself  despatched  a  vessel  to  fetch  the  supposed 
prisoner.  If  Aratus  had  reason  to  be  gratified  with 
such  proofs  that  he  was  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  soul  of  the  League,  the  same  occasion  aflforded 
a  disheartening  specimen  of  Athenian  levity  or  ser- 
vility. The  rumour  of  his  death  was  hailed  at  Athens 
with  public  'demonstrations  of  joy,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  hostile  tyrant.  It  was  no  doubt  in  despair  of  deli- 
verance, and  to  flatter  the  conqueror,  whose  yoke 
seemed  now  fixed  more  firmly  than  ever,  that  this 
exhibition  was  made ;  but  still  it  was  unnecessary ; 
Anttts  in-  and  Aratus,  it  is  said,  was  so  much  wounded  by  it, 
J^  ^*'  that  he  invaded  Attica^,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the 
suburbs  of  Athens,  where  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
inflict  irreparable  damage  on  the  sacred  groves  and 
buildings,  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  citizens.  But 
he  suflTered  his  anger  to  be  soothed  by  the  Athenian 
eloquence,  and  left  the  country  unharmed. 
Demetrius  If  Thcssaly  was  the  theatre  of  war,  where  Aratus 
Greece.  *"  was  defeated  by  Bithys,  Boeotia  must  then  have  been 
still  in  alliance  with  the  J^tolians.  But  it  was  in- 
duced to  abandon  them,  and  to  submit  to  Macedonia, 

*  Utp\  ^uXokIov,  Plut  Ar.  34.  This  name  is  otherwise  unknown,  but  It  suggests 
the  idea  of  some  connection  with  ^vXAkij.  There  was  indeed  also  an  Arcadian 
town  of  that  name ;  but  we  have  no  other  intimation  of  the  presence  of  a  Mace- 
donian army  in  Peloponnesus  during  the  reign  of  Demetrius. 

'  Plut  Ar.  34.  This  account  of  the  motives  of  Aratus  is  liable  to  just  suspicion  ; 
and  would  be  not  the  less  so  if  it  bad  been  given  by  Aratus  himself.  Droysen  (ii. 
p.  443.)  imagines  that  Aratus,  expecting  Demetrius  would  soon  follow  up  the 
victory  of  Bithys  in  person,  was  anxious  to  gain  Athens  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
Macedonian  invasion.  But  if  we  may  conjecture  in  this  way,  it  would  be  as  easy 
to  suppose  that  he  wished  to  show  how  little  he  was  weakened  or  disheartened  by 
the  check  he  had  lately  received  in  Thessaty. 
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by  the  terror  of  an  army  which  Demetrius  commanded      chap. 
in  person.^     We  hear  nothing  more   of  this  expe-  « 

dition.  But  this  result  indicates  that  the  Macedonian 
ascendancy  was  firmly  established  on  this  side  of 
Greece,  as  far  as  the  Isthmus.  Hence  it  is  not  impro- 
bable, that  in  the  course  of  this  campaign  Demetrius 
carried  his  arms  into  ^tolia,  though  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  a  passage  of  Strabo,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  prove  the  fact.  ^  There  is  still  less  ap- 
pearance of  any  evidence  that  he  penetrated  within 
Peloponnesus.^  There,  it  seems,  he  only  endeavoured 
to  counteract  the  progress  of  the  Acha3an  League  by 
subsidies  and  pensions,  with  which  he  supported  the 
tyrants,  against  whom  Aratus  maintained  his  contest 
with  unremitting  activity.  Having  been  baffled  in 
all  his  attempts  to  take  Aristippus  by  surprise,  he  at 
length  determined  to  bring  him  to  a  fair  trial  of 
strength,  and  marching  into  Argolis  began  to  ravage 
the  country.  The  tyrant  did  not  decline  a  battle, 
and  showed  himself  a  better  general  than  Aratus, 
who  by  his  personal  timidity  lost  the  victory,  when 
it  was  nearly  secured  by  the  valour  of  his  troops. 
He  however  soon  after  made  up  in  some  measure  for 
his  military  failure,  by  a  diplomatic  conquest.  He 
induced  Cleonce  to  join  the  League ;  the  more  easily 
perhaps,  as,  notwithstanding  its  insignificance,  it  re- 

>  l»olyb.  XX.  5. 

-  X.  p.  451.  The  inhabitants  of  Plcuron  were  induced  to  migrate  by  tho 
ravages  which  their  fertiie  plain  suffered  from  Demetrius,  rou  imK\ri$*vTos 
AlruKiKou.  This,  it  is  agreed,  could  only  be  Demetrius  II.  But  one  MS.  reads 
TloKtopicriTod.  Both  Droysen  and  Schorn  (p.  411.)  prefer  the  reading  AircoKucov. 
But  while  Droysen  alleges  this  epithet  as  an  indication  of  the  brilliant  success  which 
mast  have  attended  the  arms  of  Demetrius  (ii.  p.  441.),  Schom  supposes  that  it 
was  given  to  him  in  derision,  on  account  of  the  losses  which  he  suffered  through  the 
conquests  of  the  iEtolians  in  Tbessaly.  Before  we  decide  which  of  these  views  is 
the  more  probable,  it  might  be  desirable  to  be  furnished  with  another  example  of 
such  an  epithet  in  Grecian  history. 

»  Droysen  (u.  p.  443. ),  clinging  to  the  reading  MaKf^Suwy  in  Pausanias  (ii.  8. 5,), 
conjectures  that  Demetrius  made  himself  master  of  Mantinea.  He  speaks  of  the 
reading  AoKeSaifioWwv,  which  would  clearly  refer  the  event  to  the  Cleomenlc  war 
(Polyb.  II.  57.  Plut  Ar.  36.),  as  an  emendation.  But  it  is  the  reading  of  Bekker*a 
Pads  MS. 
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CHAP,  garded  Argos  as  a  rival  who  had  usurped  its  rights. 
'  >  For  Cleonae  also  claimed  the  presidency  at  the  Ne- 
mean  games,  and  now,  under  shelter  of  the  Achaean 
arms,  once  more  enjoyed  that  honour.  But  the 
Argives  celebrated  them  at  the  same  time  in  their 
own  city,  and  the  competitors  who  appeared  there 
might  well  think  themselves  entitled  to  the  usual  pri- 
vilege of  safe  conduct  for  their  return  to  their  homes. 
Yet  those  who  passed  through  the  territory  of  the 
League  were  seized  and  sold  as  slaves  by  order  of 
Aratus ;  a  piece  of  cruel  injustice,  in  which  Plutarch 
sees  nothing  but  his  stern  hatred  of  tyranny.  Aris- 
tippus  however,  in  his  eagerness  to  recover  Cleonae, 
was  shortly  afterwards  surprised  by  Aratus,  who  had 
entered  the  town  in  the  night,  while  he  was  believed 
to  have  marched  in  another  direction.  The  Argives 
were  put  to  flight,  and  hotly  pursued,  and  the  tyrant 
himself  was  overtaken  and  slain  near  Mycenae.  Yet 
his  death  produced  no  immediate  visible  advantage 
to  the  League,  whether  through  remissness  on  the 
part  of  Aratus  we  know  not;  but  a  second  Aris- 
tomachus  immediately  assumed  the  vacant  govern- 
ment, and  found  time,  before  the  conquering  army 
Attempt  arrived,  to  introduce  a  body  of  Macedonian  troops 
into  Argos;  so  that  though  Aratus,  contiiming  the 
pursuit,  eff^ected  an  entrance  into  the  city,  none  of 
the  citizens  on  whose  support  he  had  reckoned,  ven- 
tured to  declare  themselves  in  his  favour,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  retire.  Aristomachus,  it  seems,  made 
this  a  pretext  for  putting  eighty  of  the  principal 
citizens  to  death  ^,  and  his  authority  was  soon  estab- 
lished as  firmly  as  that  of  his  predecessor. 

*  Folyb.  II.  59.  It  is  not  perhap<;  absolutely  certain  that  this  was  the  occasion  to 
which  Potybius  alludes.  But  we  know  of  no  other  attempt  made  by  Aratus  on  Argos 
during  the  government  of  Aristomachus  11.  The  descriptions  of  Plutarch  (Ar.  29.) 
and  Polybius  are  perfectly  consistent  with  one  another,  and  the  expressions  napun' 
•w§a6¥T9ty  and  irap%unrtc6inoSf  seem  clearly  to  refer  the  two  narratives  to  the  same 
occurrence. 


of  Aratus 
upon  Argos. 
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The  fall  of  Aristippus  however  was  attended  with  chap. 
a  consequence  perhaps  even  more  important  than  the  .  ^^^  . 
acquisition  of  Argos  itself  would  have  been,  if,  as 
both  Plutarch  and  Poly  bins  appear  to  intimate  \  it  Megaiopoiu 
mainly  contributed  to  induce  Lydiades,  tyrant  of  Me-  ^^J.h*«|^* 
galopolis,  to  abdicate  his  usurped  authority,  and  to  League 
unite  the  city  to  the  Achajan  League.  According  to 
Plutarch's  authors,  he  had  been  impelled  by  youthful 
ambition  to  seize  the  tyranny  as  the  fair  prize  of  a 
generous  emulation  :  but  the  success  of  Aratus,  while 
it  rendered  his  position  every  day  more  insecure, 
opened  his  eyes  to  nobler  aims,  and  fired  him  with 
a  more  virtuous  rivalry.  ^  But  perhaps  some  other 
causes,  more  closely  connected  with  Arcadian  politics, 
may  have  concurred  to  produce  this  result.  It  was 
probably  not  long  before  this  event  that  Laconia  was 
invaded  by  an  iEtolian  army,  which  was  accompanied 
by  Spartan  exiles,  penetrated  as  far  as  Ta3narura, 
where  it  plundered  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  ravaged 
the  country,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Sparta  retreated  with  an  immense  booty,  including, 
according  to  Plutarch,  50,000  captives  of  the  free 
Laconian  population.  Unfortunately  this  great  expe- 
dition is  only  known  to  us  through  casual  allusions, 
which  afford  no  means  of  ascertaining  either  its 
precise  date,  or  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  it.^ 

*  Plut.  Ar.  30.  Polyb.  ii.  44,  6.  7rpoi^6fi€yos  rh  fi4\Xov, 

2  Polyb.  IV.  34.  IX.  34.     Pint.  Cleom.  10.  18. 

'  Lucas  (p.  8G.)  refers  it  to  the  reign  of  Agis;  and  this  opinion  is  adopted  by 
Schumann  (Prolegg.  ad  Plut.  Ag.  and  C/fom.  xxxi.),  on  the  ground  that  the 
iEtolians  were  then  at  war  both  with  Sparta  and  the  Aebeeans.  I>roy8«n(ii.  p.  387.) 
agrees  with  them,  and  endeavours  to  fix.  the  date  and  the  occasion  more  preciseiy. 
He  supposes  that  the  ^toiians  were  instigated  by  Antigonus,  and  that  his  olu'ect 
was  to  crush  the  revoiution  which  had  been  just  begun  by  Agis,  and  to  restore 
Leonidas.  Schom  on  the  other  hand  (p.  91.)  supposes  the  expedition  to  have  been 
subsequent  to  the  abdication  of  Lydiades,  and  would  connect  it  with  his  proposal 
to  invade  Laconia.  This,  as  the  proposal  of  Lydiades  was  not  adopted,  seems  im- 
probable ;  but  Schom  seems  to  be  quite  right  when  he  observes,  that  the  exiles, 
whom  the  JEtolians  attempted  to  restore,  were  undoubtedly  the  adherents  of  Agis. 
The  period  following  the  death  of  Agis  appears  to  correspond  better  than  any  other 
to  the  allusions  in  Plut.  Cleom.  10.  18.  Plutarch's  silence  on  the  sul^ect  in  his 
Agis  and  Aratus  is  least  surprising  on  this  supposition.  On  Droysen's,  he  could  scarcely 
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CHAP.     But  there  are  reasons  which  incline  us  to  believe  that 
'  it  may  be  most  probably  referred  to  the  first  half  of 

the  reign  of  Demetrius,  and  that  about  the  same  time 
several  Arcadian  towns,  Tegea,  Phigalea,  Orchomenus, 
perhaps  even  Mantinea,  which  we  find  afterwards  in 
the  possession  of  the  jEtolians,  were  induced  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  their  confederacy.  This  would 
at  least  have  been  likely  to  alarm  Lydiades  as  much 
as  the  more  distant  operations  of  Aratus.  But  he 
naturally  preferred  the  Achaean  to  the  iEtolian 
League,  as  in  the  former  he  had  the  prospect  of  the 
highest  honours,  from  which  he  would  have  been 
excluded  by  the  ^tolian  constitution,  according  to 
which  none  but  JEtolians  were  eligible  to  the  supreme 
dignity. 

When  the  reign  of  Demetrius  was  verging  to  its 
close,  the  JEtolians  were  still  intent  on  the  conquest 
of  Acarnania ;  and  Demetrius,  though  anxious  to  pro- 
tect the  Acarnanians,  was  prevented,  either  by  the 
renewal  of  his  war  with  the  Dardanians,  or  by  some 
other  unexplained  cause,  from  marching  in  person  to 
their  aid.  The  Acarnanian  town  of  Medeon  was  be- 
sieged by  the  JEtolians,  and  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  when  the  lllyrian 
king  Agron  was  induced  by  a  subsidy  from  Demetrius 
to  send  an  armament  to  its  relief.  While  the  iEtolian 
chiefs  were  disputing  about  the  distribution  of  the 
anticipated  booty,  the  lUyrians  suddenly  landed,  de- 
feated and  dispersed  the  besiegers,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  their  camp  and  baggage,  and  sailed 
home  laden  with  spoil.  This  success  of  the  Illyrians 
was  attended  with  very  important  consequences.  Their 
king  Agron  was  so  elated  with  the  victory  which  his 
people  had  gained  over  an  enemy  so  formidable  as  the 

have  spoken  as  he  does  about  the  return  of  Leonidas  ( Agis,  16.).  Nor  does  it  seem 
possible,  that,  so  soon  after  such  a  destructive  inroad,  Aratus  could  have  deliberately 
permitted  the  ^totians  to  enter  Peloponnesus  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  do  much  damage. 
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aEtolians,  that  he  abandoned  himself  to  an  excess  of     chap. 


LXI. 


u 


in  Epiriu. 


intemperance,  which  soon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  queen  Teuta,  who  was  led — 
whether  by  evil  counsellors  or  by  her  own  ignorance 
and  vanity — to  believe  that  she  might  safely  enrich 
herself  and  her  subjects  with  the  spoil  of  every  coast 
accessible  to  the  Illyi'ian  boats.  Accordingly  she  not 
only  granted  an  unlimited  license  of  plunder  to  her 
privateers,  but  sent  out  an  armament  with  instruc- 
tions to  her  officers  to  treat  every  coast  as  an  enemy's 
country.^  This  expedition  took  place  toward  the  end  Revolution 
of  the  reign  of  Demetrius,  after  a  revolution  had  been 
effected  in  Epirus,  by  which  tlie  monarchical  form  of 
government  was  abolished,  and  democracy  established 
in  its  stead.  The  young  king  Pyrrhus  died  early, 
but,  according  to  one  author,  after  he  had  poisoned 
his  mother'^,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ptole- 
mJEUs,  who  was  treacherously  slain  while  engaged  in 
an  expedition  which  was  apparently  undertaken  against 
the  J^tolians.  Olympias,  according  to  another  ac- 
count, sank  into  the  grave  under  the  stroke  of  her 
double  bereavement.^  There  now  remained  only  one 
of  the  royal  family  in  Epirus,  the  princess  Deidamia**, 
who  however  showed  a  manly  as  well  as  royal  spirit. 
She  took  possession  of  Ambracia,  and  did  not  dis- 
semble her  intention  of  punishing  the  murderers  of 
Ptolemaeus.  I>ut  they  were  connected  with  a  power- 
ful party,  perhaps  also  supported  by  the  ^Etolians, 
who  had  profited  by  tlieir  crime.  The  country  was 
threatened  with  a  civil  war,  and  Deidamia  shrank 
from  the  contest.  She  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
insurgents,  and  renounced  her  claims  to  the  throne^ 
on  condition  that  she  should  enjoy  the  patrimony  of 


»  Polyb.  II.  4.  «  Helladlus  ap.  Phot.  p.  530.  a.  »  JusUii,  xxviii.  3. 

*  Justin  (U.S.)  calls  her  Laotlamia.     The  true  name  is  preserved  by  Polysenus 
(viii.  52.)  and  Pauisaniai  (iv.  35.  3.). 

»  Pausanias  (u.  s.),  imrpiwu  ry  5i)^  rk  vpaynara. 
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ciiAP.  iier  ancestors,  aud  the  honours  of  royalty.^  But  the 
<  \  I  securities  which  slie  took  for  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  did  not  guard  her  person  from  treachery  and 
violence.  She  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  a  temple, 
and  was  there  murdered  at  the  altar  by  a  man  named 
Milo,  whose  hands  were  believed  to  have  been  already 
stained  with  the  blood  of  his  own  mother. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  event  that  Teuta's  pirati- 
cal expedition  took  place.  It  was  bent  at  the  outset 
against  the  coast  of  Elis  and  Messenia,  which  the  lUy- 
rians  had  before  frequently  visited  for  the  like  purpose, 
rians^in  ^^^  ^^^^  commandcr,  having  touched  for  a  supply  of 
Epirui}  provisions  at  the  coast  of  Epirus,  near  the  city  of 
Phoenice,  found  an  opportunity  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  place.  The  democratical  government 
had  imprudently  entrusted  it  to  a  body  of  Celtic  mer- 
cenaries, who  had  alternately  served  the  Carthaginians 
and  Romans  in  the  first  Punic  War,  but  at  the  end  of 
it  were  transported  by  the  Romans  out  of  Italy,  as  men 
who  had  proved,  by  repeated  acts  of  treachery  and 
sacrilege,  that  they  acknowledged  no  ties  human  or 
divine.  They  now  betrayed  Phoenice  to  the  lUyrians, 
who,  as  it  was  the  strongest  and  wealthiest  city  in 
Epirus,  found  a  richer  booty  than  had  often  fallen 
into  their  hands.  The  Epirots  collected  all  their 
forces  to  wrest  their  chief  town  from  the  invaders, 
who  retained  possession  of  it.  But  through  want  of 
foresight  and  military  discipline  they  were  defeated 
near  Phoenice,  while  the  lUyrian  general,  Scerdilaidas, 
entered  Chaonia  with  a  fresh  force  of  5000  men. 
They  now  implored  succour  from  the  ^tolians  and 
Achajans,  and  the  allies  sent  an  army  to  their  relief. 
No  battle  however  ensued,  as  the  lUyrian  forces  were 
recalled  by  Teuta,  who  Avas  threatened  with  revolt  at 
home.     They  made  terms  with  the  Epirots,  to  whom 

'  PolysDnus  (u.  s. ),  M  ry  rhy  K\T,poy  koI  t4i  ri/ic^s  Ifx**"  '''**•'  ^poy6wv. 
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they  restored  the  city  with  all  the  free  inhabitants,  cuap. 
but  were  allowed  to  carry  off  the  slaves,  and  every  u-^^'' 
thing  else  that  it  contained.  After  their  departure 
the  Epirots,  dreading  perhaps  a  fresh  attack  from  the 
same  quarter,  more  than  any  other  danger,  and  seeing 
the  Acarnanians  safe  under  lUyrian  protection,  entered 
into  alliance  with  Teuta. 

The  depredations  committed  by  the  lUyrians  on 
Italian  merchant  vessels  during  the  stay  of  their 
armament  at  Phcenice,  gave  occasion  to  the  embassy 
by  which  the  Romans  demanded  reparation,  and  to 
the  expedition  —  the  first  in  which  they  crossed  the 
Adriatic  —  by  which  they  avenged  the  murder  of  their 
ambassador.  But  while  they  were  making  their  pre- 
parations, Teuta,  delighted  -with  the  spoil  of  Phcenice, 
fitted  out  another  more  powerful  armament  for  a  fresh 
excursion.  It  failed  in  an  attempt  on  Epidamnus,  and 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Corcyra.  The  Corey reaiis, 
whose  embassy  was  accompanied  by  envoys  from  Epi- 
damnus and  Apollonia,  sought  protection  from  the 
jEtolians  and  Achajans  :  and  an  Achaean  squadron  of 
ten  galleys  was  sent  to  raise  the  siege.  But  it  was  Defeat  the 
defeated  by  the  lUyrians,  whose  fleet  Avas  strengthened 
by  seven  Acarnanian  galleys.  Four  of  the  Achaean 
ships  were  boarded  and  captured  by  the  pirates,  and 
a  fifth  sunk  with  its  Avhole  crew,  among  whom  was 
Marcus  of  Cerynea,  the  man  who,  next  to  Aratus,  had 
rendered  the  most  important  services  to  the  League. 
Corcyra,  now  despairing  of  succour,  capitulated  soon 
after,  and  received  an  lUyrian  garrison,  commanded 
by  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  an  adventurer  who  after- 
wards acquired  notoriety  by  his  restless  and  reckless 
ambition.  On  the  appearance  of  the  Roman  fleet  sent 
against  Teuta,  both  the  Corcyreans  and  Demetrius, 
who  had  in  some  way  lost  the  queen's  confidence, 
opened  a  negotiation  with  the  consul,  Cn.  Fulvius, 
and,  when  he  arrived,  delivered  up  the  city  and  the 


Achieans 
at  sea. 
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CHAP.  Illyrian  garrison  to  him.  Corcyra  placed  itself  under 
-  the  protection  of  Rome,  and  Demetrius  guided  the 
Roman  army  into  lUyria,  and  wlien  Teuta  had  sub- 
mitted received,  it  is  said,  the  largest  portion  of  her 
dismembered  kingdom  as  the  reward  of  his  treachery.^ 
Roman  em-  The  victorious  consul,  A.  Postumius,  sent  envoys  both 
Gr«Kre!*  to  the  jEtoliaus  and  the  Achieans  to  announce  the 
success  of  the  Roman  arms  against  the  common 
enemy ;  and  the  account  which  Polybius  gives  of  this 
embassy — the  first,  as  he  believed,  that  the  Romans 
had  sent  to  Greece- — at  least  proves  tliat  there  was 
no  resentment  or  jealousy  on  either  side.^  The  envoys 
explained  the  motives  which  had  induced  Rome  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  lUyrians,  related  the  chas- 
tisement which  had  been  inflicted  on  Teuta,  and  read 
a  copy  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  her.  The  article 
in  which  the  Greeks  were  most  concerned  was,  that 
the  lUyrians  were  forbidden  henceforth  to  sail  south 
of  the  Lissus  with  more  than  two  boats  at  a  time, 
and  those  not  equii)ped  for  war.  The  Illyrian  piracy 
had  spread  so  much  terror  along  the  western  coasts 
of  Greece,  that  the  Romans  were  entitled  to  the  gra- 
titude of  the  nation,  and  the  obligation  seems  to  have 
been  acknowledged  by  both  the  confederate  states. 
Another  embassy  was  sent  to  Corinth  and  Athens. 
The  Corinthians  honoured  the  Romans  with  the  pri- 
vilege of  participation  in  the  Isthmian  games\  a  boon 
not  without  its  value,  as  it  seemed  to  imply  a  recog- 
nition of  national  afiinity.  The  Athenians  granted 
their  franchise,  and  the  right  of  initiation  in  the  Eleu- 
sinian  Mysteries.^ 

■   Polyb.  II.  11.   robs  irKtioui  T&v 'IWvpiuv.     Appian,  III.  8.  ^o'tii' &  x**P*« 

tV  iimcrriav  rov  aySpos   iMpop<lifi€voi.     This  would  be  Itac  more  probable  account, 
If  it  were  but  of  equal  authority. 

*  Niebuhr  ( Kt.  Schr.  p.  256.)  felt  the  difficulty,  but  observes  that  Tolybius 
might  the  more  easily  fall  into  such  an  error  more  than  a  century  after  the  event, 
as  the  Roman  mediation  was  attended  with  no  result. 

«  Polyb.  II.  12.  -•  Ibid. 

*  Zonaras,  viii.  19.  Kot  irphs  *A07iycdous  8^  4n\lay  4ir€iroifiK€aav^  ical  rtjs  voAirctat 
ff<pvyt  TMV  T€  nvarriplotv  ti4T§(TX0K     They  were  perhaps  admitted  to  isopolity. 
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About  this  time  Demetrius  died\  after  having  suf-      chap. 
fered  a  defeat  from  the  Dardanians^;  perhaps  on  the  u 


field  of  battle.  He  left  an  only  son  named  Philip,  b.c.  229. 
a  child  eight  years  of  age.  The  government  was  ^me-^ 
assumed,  in  his  name,  by  his  kinsman  Antigonus —  tHusir. 
a  son  of  Demetrius  the  Handsome,  son  of  Demetrius  T. 
and  Ptolemais — who  was  distinguished  by  an  epithet 
which  satirically  expressed  a  feature  in  his  character 
by  which  he  afterwards  became  known  to  the  Greeks, 
as  one  forward  to  promise,  but  slack  to  perform ; 
hence  he  incurred  the  nickname  of  Doson  (about  to 
give).  Yet  he  discharged  his  duties  toward  his  ward 
with  strict  integrity;  and  though  he  married  Chryseis, 
the  widow  of  Demetrius  IL,  and  had  children  by  her^, 
he  continued  to  treat  Philip  as  his  own  son,  and  right- 
ful heir  to  the  throne,  though  it  seems  without  any 
intention  of  resigning  it  to  him  during  his  own  life- 
time. The  death  of  Demetrius  II.  was  attended  with 
important  changes  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
Greek  states ;  and  the  administration  of  Antigonus 
Doson  is  the  most  critical  period  in  this  portion  of 
Greek  history. 

'  Polyb.  II.  44.  2.  «  Prolog.  Troff.  xxvin. 

3  £u8eb.  Arm.  i.  p.  334.  Quum  justum  in  procuratione  Phuucum  vidiuent, 
regem  ewn  crearunt ;  uxoremque  ipai  Aureolam  deapondtrunt ;  ipae  cero  filioa  qui 
ex  Aureola  nnti  fuerunt  vix  educabat,  ut  imperium  sine  perjidia  Philipj^o  con- 
aervaret.  Compare  Justin,  xxviii.  3.  Philip  after  his  death  styled  him  father. 
Polyb.  IV.  24.  7. 
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FROM   THE   ACCESSION   OF   ANTIGONUS  DOSON   TO   THE 
BATTLE   OF   SELLASIA. 

State  of  Sparta,  —  Rhetra  of  Epitadeus.  —  Progress  of  Luxury. 
—  Agis  IV,  and  Leonidas,  —  Military  Operations  of  Agis, — 
His  Friends,  —  His  Plan  of  Reform.  —  Leonidas  dethroned.  — 
Agis  at  the  Isthmus.  —  The  Counter-revolution. — Agis  arrested^ 
and  put  to  Death.  —  The  Re-action.  —  Cleomenes  ascends  the 
Throne.  —  Progress  of  the  Achfsan  League.  —  Relations  of 
Sparta  to  the  League.  —  Beginning  of  the  Cleomenic  IVar.  — 
Aratus  and  Aristomachus.  —  Aratus  surprises  Mantinea.  — 
Murder  of  Archidamus.  —  Battle  of  Ladocea.  —  Revolution  at 
Sparta.  —  Reforms  of  Cleomenes.  —  Jealousy  of  Aratus.  — 
Battle  of  HecatombcBon.  —  Proposals  of  Cleomenes.  —  Intrigues 
of  Aratus.  —  Embassy  to  Antigonus  Doson. — Negotiation  with 
Cleomenes  broken  off.  —  Cleomenes  Master  of  Argos.  —  His 
Negotiation  with  Aratus.  —  Antigonus  at  the  Isthmus.  —  Revo- 
lution at  Argos. — Retreat  of  Cleomenes.  —  Advance  of  An- 
tigofius.  —  Fall  of  Mantinea.  —  Resources  of  Cleomenes.  —  He 
attacks  Megalopolis  and  lays  it  in  Ruins.  —  Philopamen,  — 
Cleomenes  before  Argos. — Battle  of  Sellasia. — Cleomenes  sails 
to  Egypt.  — Cleomenes  at  Alexandria.  —  His  death. 

CHAP.     Since  the  close  of  her  disastrous  struggle  with  Thebes, 
>  which  deprived  her  of  the  fairest  portion  of  her  ter- 
state  of       ritory,  and  left  her  insulated  and  beset  with  hostile 
Sparta.        ncighbours,  Sparta  has  taken  little  share  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece.     It  is  but  seldom,  and  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  that  we  have  seen  her  name  mentioned. 
The  part  however  which  we  find  her  acting  on  these 
occasions  is  an  honourable  one,  and  worthy  of  her 
ancient  renown;  a   struggle  for  the  national  inde- 
pendence, such  as  that  in  which  Agis  III.  fell,  or  a 
gallant  resistance  in  her  own  defence,  such  as  she 
opposed  to   the   superior  forces   of  Demetrius   and 
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Pyrrhus.     She  appears  indeed  to  have  discarded  all     c«ap. 
ambitious  views,  to  have  buried  all  thoughts  of  her  w 
old  supremacy,  and  to  have  adopted  a  merely  de- 
fensive policy;  but  her  patriotism,  her  sense  of  honour, 
and  her  love  of  liberty,  seem  to  have  survived. 

During  the  period  on  which  we  are  now  about  to 
enter,  she  again  for  a  time  fills  the  most  prominent 
place  among  the  Greek  states,  and  is  engaged  in  a  con- 
test for  the  mastery  of  Peloponnesus,  and  we  are  in 
consequence  enabled  to  learn  something  of  the  course 
of  her  internal  history,  which  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  this  change  in  her  political  attitude. 
These  events  were  prepared  by  others  which  occurred 
several  years  earlier,  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus  Go- 
natas,  but  which  we  have  reserved  for  this  place, 
that  they  might  not  interrupt  the  progress  of  the 
narrative,  and  might  not  ;be  separated  from  their 
more  important  sequel. 

We  have  seen  that  so  far  back  as  the  year  399  b.  c, 
when  Sparta  was  apparently  at  the  summit  of  her 
prosperity  and  power,  she  was  nevertheless  threatened 
with  a  bloody  revolution,  which  was  perhaps  only 
averted  by  a  timely  accidental  discovery.  But  the 
causes  which  provoked  Cinadon's  plot  were  not  re- 
moved by  its  violent  suppression.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  attempt  had  since  been  made  to  remedy  the 
evil ;  and  it  had  been  greatly  aggravated,  not  only  by 
the  continued  operation  of  the  same  causes,  but  by  an 
innovation  subsequently  introduced  into  the  law  which 
regulated  the  distribution  of  property.  According 
to  the  ancient  law,  the  head  of  a  Spartan  family  was 
only  tenant  for  life  of  his  portion  of  land,  and  had 
no  power  to  alter  the  order  of  succession  by  which 
it  descended  after  his  death  to  the  person  Avho  repre- 
sented him.  We  are  not  informed  what  provision 
was  made  by  law  or  usage  for  the  cases,  which  must 
have  become  not  uncommon  even  before  the  end  of 
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CHAP,  the  Peloponnesian  War,  in  which  a  portion  was  left 
■  vacant  by  the  extinction  of  the  family.  It  would 
seem  that  the  arrangement  most  accordant  with  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  best  adapted  to 
promote  the  common  weal,  would  have  been  to  transfer 
such  lands  to  the  younger  branches  of  other  families. 
But  we  do  not  hear  of  any  such  rule  or  practice ;  and 
the  facts  Avhich  have  come  to  our  knowledge  render 
it  more  probable  that  the  vacant  portions  were  dis- 
posed of  in  a  way  much  less  beneficial  to  the  state, 
and  went  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  rich  and 
powerful,  rather  than  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
poorer  citizens.  But  the  inequality  of  fortunes  which 
would  thus  grow  in  proportion  as  the  population  de- 
creased, Avas  very  much  augmented  after  a  change 
had  been  made  in  the  law,  by  which  all  restraints  on 
the  alienation  of  land  were  removed,  and  every 
Spartan  was  enabled,  either  in  his  lifetime  or  by  his 
will,  to  convey  his  whole  estate  away  from  his  own 
family  to  strangers.  This  innovation — which  must 
have  been  preceded  by  a  general  change  of  sentiment 
Avith  regard  to  the  ancient  institutions — was  effected 
Rhetni  of  by  a  vhetra^  Avhich  was  proposed  by  an  ephor  named 
Epitadeus.  ]£pitadeus,  a  man,  it  is  said,  of  great  influence,  and  of 
a  stern,  imperious  character,  Avho  having  been  dis- 
pleased by  his  son  wished  to  deprive  him  of  his  pa- 
trimony. The  anecdote  is  of  course  much  less  certain 
than  the  fact  which  it  is  supposed  to  explain.  Such 
a  measure  could  not  have  been  carried  if  there  had 
not  been  a  disposition  generally  prevailing  to  take 
advantage  of  it.^  What  Epitadeus  is  said  to  have 
designed  out  of  ill-Avill  toward  his  son,  other  parents 
may  have  done  under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  or 
in   compliance   Avith   the    importunity   of   grasping 

»  This  was  written  before  T  had  seen  C.  F.  Hermann's  Antlquitates  Laconicce, 
where  (p.  212.  fol.)  reasons  are  given  for  questioning  the  extent  of  the  operation 
assigned  by  Plutarch  to  the  Jaw  of  Epitadeus. 
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neighbours.  It  is  only  by  the  imagination  that  Ave  citap. 
can  trace  the  working  of  the  new  law;  but  the  final  .  ^^"'  . 
result  is  distinctly  recorded.  As  the  ruling  caste 
dwindled  away,  its  property  was  accumulated  in 
fewer  and  fewer  hands,  until  at  length  the  number  of 
the  Spartans  did  not  exceed  700,  and  of  these  only 
about  100  possessed  a  piece  of  land,  or  any  means  of 
independent  and  honourable  subsistence.  One  pe- 
culiar and  important  feature  in  this  state  of  Spartan 
society  was  the  extent  of  female  ascendancy.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle  two-fifths  of  the  land  even  in  his 
days  belonged  to  women,  ^ 

When  the  state  had  thus  shrunk  up  into  an  oli- 
garchy of  100  persons,  all  that  in  former  times  con- 
stituted the  strength  of  Sparta  was  gone.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  even  the  outward  form  was 
preserved,  how  tranquillity  Avas  maintained  at  home, 
and  why  attempts  like  that  of  Cinadon's  were  not 
frequently  repeated,  or  Avere  never  successful.  All 
the  vigilance  and  energy  of  the  government  must, 
one  would  think,  have  been  needed  for  its  own  secu- 
rity. For  any  vigorous  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  any  effort  to  regain  the  smallest  degree  of 
political  Avcight,  Sparta  seemed  now  utterly  disabled. 
E\^en  if  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  institutions  had  re- 
mained in  all  its  purity,  it  could  have  availed  nothing, 
Avhen  the  body  which  it  should  have  animated  Avas  so 
nearly  wasted  aAvay.  But  the  spirit  languished  as 
the  body  decayed.  The  contrast  between  the  ex-  Progress  of 
tremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  Avas  rendered  more  ^""*^* 
glaring  by  the  luxury  Avhich  had  at  the  same  time 
taken  the  place  of  the  primitive  simplicity  among 
those  Avho  had  the  means  of  indulging  in  it.  This 
change  of  manners  seems  indeed  to  have  crept  into 
Sparta  somewhat  later  than  it  became  visible  in  the 

>  Pol.  II.  6.  p  55.  Goettling» 
VOL.  VIII.  L 
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CHAP,  rest  of  Greece,  where  it  was  rapidly  spread  by  the 
^^"*  intercourse  which  Alexander's  conquests  opened  with 
the  East;  for  the  reign  of  A  reus  is  represented  as 
the  period  of  its  commencement.  *  He  and  his  son 
Acrotatus,  it  is  said,  first  affected  to  imitate  the 
voluptuousness  of  the  foreign  courts :  but  the  fashion 
which  they  introduced  was  so  eagerly  followed,  that 
their  mode  of  living  seemed  frugal  and  homely,  when 
compared  with  the  refinements  of  private  Spartans  in 
the  next  generation.  Then  the  plain  fare,  and  simple 
garniture,  of  the  common  meals,  were  exchanged  for 
delicate  viands,  soft  couches,  fragrant  and  precious 
t)intments,  and  the  other  devices  of  the  modern 
luxury.  And  while  the  wealthy  shook  off  the  re- 
straints of  the  ancient  discipline,  the  bulk  of  the 
citizens  were  prevented  by  poverty  from  complying 
with  its  regulations,  and  were  unable  to  exercise  the 
privileges  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  their  birth, 
and  thus  practically  degraded  to  an  inferior  rank. 
Agunr.  To  such  a  pass  had  matters  been  brought,  when 

Agis  IV.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Eurypontids, 
the  sixth  of  the  line  from  the  conqueror  Agesilaus. 
He  was  under  twenty  at  the  time  of  his  accession, 
and  had  been  nursed  in  the  lap  of  ease  and  luxury 
by  his  mother,  Agesistrata,  and  his  grandmother, 
Archidamia,  the  wealthiest  of  the  Spartan  ladies. 
He  himself  inherited  an  ample  patrimony  in  land, 
with  a  treasure  of  600  talents.  But  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, nor  is  any  particular  occasion  needed  to 
account  for  the  fact,  that  a  high-minded  youth  should 
not  have  been  satisfied  with  the  honours  or  pleasures 
of  such  a  station.*^  Tradition  still  preserved  the 
memory  of  Sparta's  departed  greatness,  and  enough 
was  retained   of  the  forms   of  her   ancient   life,  to 

^  Phylarchus,  ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  142.  * 

'  It  seems  equally  superfluous  to  imagine  with  Schom  (p.  99. )  that  he  was 
stimulated  by  the  recollection  of  his  great  ancestor  Agesilaus,  as  to  suppose  with 
Korttim  (in  Schloaser's  Arehiv.  iv.  p,  174.)  that  his  emulation  was  kindled  by  the 
fame  of  A  rat  ut.     But  the  latter  conjecture  is  the  less  probable. 


and  Leo- 
nidas. 
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suggest  a  saddening  comparison  between  the  past  and     chap. 
the  present.     The  more  vividly  the  images  of  other  . 

days  rose  upon  his  mind,  the  more  impatient  he  would 
become  of  his  own  shadowy,  inactive,  inglorious 
royalty,  with  its  vain  titles,  vacant  leisure,  or  fri- 
volous occupations.  But  without  some  great  change 
in  the  state  of  Sparta,  he  could  not  hope  to  see  any 
field  opened  to  him  for  honourable  exertion.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary,  not  only  that  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline should  be  in  some  measure  restored,  and  the 
ancient  spirit  in  some  degree  revived,  but  that  a  new 
people  should  be  formed,  for  such  a  discipline  and 
spirit  to  work  upon.  A  more  comprehensive  plan, 
embracing  the  whole  free  population  of  Laconia,  and 
removing  all  political  distinctions  which  raised  one 
class  in  it  above  another,  either  never  entered  the 
mind  of  Agis,  or  appeared  to  him  impracticable  or 
inexpedient.  All  that  he  aimed  at  was  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  bring  back  the  state  of  things  which 
was  supposed  to  have  existed  before  the  conquest  of 
Messenia,  to  restore  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  to 
their  primitive  vigour.  This  indeed  was  a  suffi- 
ciently difficult  undertaking — as  much  so  perhaps  as 
a  more  complete  revolution  would  have  been — one  in 
which  he  had  to  expect  powerful  and  vehement  oppo- 
sition. His  colleague,  Leonidas,  the  son  of  the  traitor 
Cleonymus,  who,  when  Acrotatus  fell  in  battle,  be- 
came the  guardian  of  his  infant  child,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  ward,  was  so 
little  disposed  to  favour  such  attempts  at  reformation, 
that,  having  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  the 
Asiatic  courts,  he  had  introduced  new  refinements  of 
luxury  at  Sparta.  With  Leonidas  stood  the  elder 
citizens,  whose  habits  had  been  formed  under  the 
modern  laxity,  and  who  shrank  from  a  return  to  the 
severity  of  the  primitive  discipline,  and  the  wealthy 
women,  who  dreaded  the  loss,  not  only  of  their  lux- 
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urious  enjoyments,  but  of  the  respect  and  influence 
which  accrued  to  them  from  their  large  possessions. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  all  who  had  more  to  gain 
than  to  lose  by  a  revolution,  with  the  young,  the 
needy,  the  ambitious,  and  with  as  many  as  had  their 
country's  welfare  and  dignity  at  heart,  the  project  of 
a  reform  was  popular,  and  the  royal  authority,  though 
very  feeble  for  ordinary  purposes,  when  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  party  made  an  addition  of  incalculable 
importance  to  its  strength. 

If  we  could  rely  on  some  accounts  delivered  to  us 
by  Pausanias,  we  should  be  led  to  believe  that  he 
endeavoured — as  Cleomenes  afterwards — to  prepare 
the  way  for  his  meditated  political  changes  by  a  series 
of  military  operations.  For  we  read  in  Pausanias  of 
unsuccessful  attempts  which  he  made  on  Pellene^,  and 
Megalopolis^,  and  of  a  great  battle  in  which  he  was 
defeated  by  Aratus  near  Mantinea,^     But  some  of 


'  II.  8.  6.  VII.  7.  3.  It  is  precisely  what  befel  the  iBtoIians  at  the  same  place. 
Agis  had  made  himself  master  of  the  town,  but  is  dislodged  by  Aratus.  Manso 
(Sp.  III.  2.  p.  106,)  pointed  out  the  great  probability  that  Pausanias  only  made  a 
mistake  about  the  assailants ;  and  even  Schomann  (Prolepg.  ad  Plut,  Ag.  xxxv.), 
who  maintains  the  credibility  of  the  two  other  statements,  cannot  reconcile  himself 
to  this.  Lucas  (p.  83. )«  and  Droysen  (ii.  p.  380.)*  indeed  say  they  do  not  ventvre 
to  reject  it  But  it  seems  rather  an  excess  of  boldness  to  admit  such  a  singular 
coincidence  on  such  slight  authority. 

'  VIII.  27.  After  the  accession  of  Megalopolis  to  the  Achasan  League  (which 
took  place  some  years  after  the  death  of  Agis),  Agis  lays  siege  to  Megalopolis,  but 
is  compelled  to  raise  it  by  a  hurricane,  which  destroyed  his  battering-engine. 
Manso  (u.  s.)  justly  suspects  that  Pausanias  has  here  confounded  this  Agis  with 
his  predecessor  AgUt  lU.  (see  VL  p.  311.) 

'  VIII.  10.  The  battle  is  described  with  a  copiousness  of  details  which  certainly 
raises  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  substantial  truth  of  the  narrative, 
though  Pausanias  was  so  ill-informed  or  forgetful  as  to  relate  that  Agis  was  slain, 
and  undoubtedly  supposed  that  Lydiadas  had  already  abdicated  his  tyranny. 
(Compare  viii.  10. 6.  with  viii.  27. 2.)  But  on  the  other  hand  so  much  the  more 
difficult  is  it  to  believe,  that  Plutarch  could  have  passed  over  such  an  event  in  total 
silence.  Schumann  and  Droysen  indeed  contend,  that  the  military  career  of  Agis 
did  not  enter  into  Plutarch's  plan  ;  but,  not  to  mention  that  such  transactions 
could  not  be  without  influence  on  the  state  of  aflfkirs  at  Sparta,  it  is  quite  evident 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  biographer  notices  one  expedition  of  his  hero,  that 
he  would  not  purposely  have  omitted  his  other  military  movements.  But  even 
if  we  admit  this  very  unsatisfactory  explanation  for  the  Life  of  Agis,  it  will  not 
account  for  the  omission  in  the  Life  of  Aratus.  Schomann *s  remark,  non  omissurus 
opinoff  in  hoc  {Arati  vttd)  rem  ncc  levem  et  Arato  ghriosam^  applies  quite  as  much 
to  this  battle  as  to  the  deliverance  of  Pellene.  It  seems  clear  that  Plutarch  found 
no  mention  of  either  in  the  autobiography  of  Aratus.  The  story  might,  as  Manso 
observes,  have  had  its  origin  in  the  same  confusion  which  probably  gave  rise  to  that 
About  the  siege  of  Megalopolis. 
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these  accounts  are  liable  to  strong  suspicion  on  other     chap. 
grounds,  and  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  any  of  .   ^^"'  ■ 
them  could  have  been  known,  or  at  least  believed 
by  Plutarch,  when  he  wrote  his  Lives  of  Agis  and 
Aratus,  and  Pausanias  is  not  an  author  entitled  to 
much  confidence. 

Agis,  in  the  warmth  and  openness  of  a  youthful 
heart  engrossed  Avith  a  new  and  great  idea,  seems  to 
have  believed  that  he  might  safely  rely  on  the  good- 
ness of  his  cause,  and  that  the  object  which  appeared 
to  himself  so  noble  and  attractive,  could  not  fail  to 
excite  equal  interest  in  others.  He  seems  from  the 
first  to  have  made  no  secret  of  his  intentions,  as  in 
his  dress  and  mode  of  living  he  strictly  observed  the 
primitive  rule,  trusting  that  he  should  be  able  to 
effect  his  purpose  without  either  artifice  or  violence, 
to  which  his  generous  and  gentle  nature  was  almost 
equally  averse.^  And  in  fact,  the  success  of  his  en- 
deavours to  infuse  his  convictions  and  wishes  into 
other  bosoms,  was  apparently  greater  than  could 
have  been  reasonably  expected.  Three  persons  of  hu  friends, 
the  greatest  weight  among  the  elder  citizens,  his 
mother's  brother  Agesilaus,  a  man  of  fluent  speech, 
a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Lysander,  who  bore 
the  same  name  and  inherited  much  of  his  ancestor's 
reputation  and  influence,  and  Mandrocleidas,  who  is 
described  as  surpassing  all  the  Greeks  of  his  age  in 
dexterity  and  boldness  for  the  management  of  affairs, 
were  induced  to  enter  into  the  young  king's  views, 
and  seconded  his  enterprise  with  a  great  show  of  zeal. 
The  motives  of  Agesilaus,  though  he  affected  to  yield 
to  the  persuasions  of  his  son  Hippomedon,  a  man  of 

'  Droywn  (p.  395.)  very  justly  observes,  that  the  character  of  Agis,  as  it  appears 
in  Plutarc)rs  narrative,  U  hardly  combtent  with  the  numerous  military  enter, 
prises  attrilmtcd  to  him  by  Pausanias,  and  therefore  suspects  that  his  character 
has  been  misrepresented.  But  as  there  is  no  other  reason  for  questioning  the 
truth  with  which  it  has  been  drawn,  it  seems  as  fair  to  consider  it  as  an  additional 
vlucction  to  those  otherwise  most  suspicious  accounts  of  his  military  career. 
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CHAP,     high  military  reputation^,  soon,  as  we  shall  see,  be- 
'  came  perfectly  clear.     Those  of  Lysander  and  Man- 

drocleidas  are  not  so  manifest.  It  seems  probable 
that  they  were  chiefly  attracted  by  the  prospect  of 
power,  hoping  to  take  the  lead  in  the  new  order  of 
things  which  they  might  help  to  establish.  But  with 
the  ladies  of  his  family  Agis  was  still  more  decidedly 
successful.  After  a  short  opposition,  which  was  over- 
come in  part  by  the  arguments  of  Agesilaus,  he  so 
completely  inspired  them  with  his  own  enthusiasm, 
that  they  consented  to  every  sacrifice  of  their  personal 
interests,  and  laboured  to  gain  converts  to  the  cause 
among  others  of  their  sex  and  rank.  The  party  ad- 
verse to  reform  rallied  round  Leonidas,  and  prepared 
for  a  strenuous  resistance  to  the  measures  of  Agis ; 
but  his  adherents  were  so  numerous  that  Leonidas 
scarcely  ventured  openly  to  declare  himself,  though 
he  sedulously  strove  to  undermine  his  colleague's 
influence  by  secret  calumnies,  charging  him  with  the 
design  of  overthrowing  the  constitution,  and  pur- 
chasing a  tyranny  with  the  bribes  which  he  offered 
to  the  poor  out  of  the  fortunes  of  the  rich. 
Hb  plan  of  The  first  step  taken  by  Agis  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  object,  was  to  procure  the  election 
of  Lysander  among  the  next  ephors.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  introduce  a  rhetra,  Avhich  comprehended 
his  whole  plan  of  reform.  All  debts  were  to  be  can- 
celled :  the  Avhole  territory  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts :  one,  comprising  the  vale  of  Sparta  and  some 
adjacent  districts,  to  be  parcelled  into  4500  equal 
shares  for  as  many  Spartans;  the  other  into  15,000, 
for  as  many  Laconians  capable  of  military  service. 
The  number  of  the  Spartans  to  be  made  up  by  an 
extension  of  the  highest  franchise  to  natives  or 
foreigners  of  free  birth,  liberal  education,  and  fitting 


On  HIppomcdon*8  career,  see  Nlebubr,  Kl,  Schr.  p.  456.  461. 
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personal  qualifications;  to  be  distributed  into  com-      c^h^p. 
panies  for  the  public  meals,  and  to  be  inured  to  the  « 

observance  of  the  ancient  discipline. 

Before  the  rhetra  became  a  law,  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  pass  through  the  Gerusia,  a  body  in 
which  the  enemies  of  reform  were  predominant,  but 
which  was  naturally  cautious,  and  not  inaccessible  to 
the  influence  of  public  opinion.  The  advocates  of  the 
measure  therefore  hoped  to  sway  the  deliberations  of 
the  Council  in  its  favour  by  a  previous  appeal  to  the 
popular  assembly,  and  by  some  other  perhaps  less 
honest  expedients.  Oracles,  old  and  new,  were  pro- 
duced, containing  admonitions  against  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  and  in  favour  of  equality,  and  were 
urged  by  Lysander,  who  called  the  assembly  together, 
and  by  Mandrocleidas  and  Agesilaus,  in  support  of 
the  projected  changes.  After  them  Agis  pleaded  the 
same  cause  in  a  short  speech,  but  one  lull  of  weighty 
matter,  being  indeed  itself  not  simply  a  speech  but 
an  act.  For  he  declared  his  intention  to  make  an 
unreserved  surrender  of  his  property  to  the  state ;  the 
lands  to  be  subjected  to  the  proposed  division ;  the 
money,  it  seems,  to  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury : 
and  he  announced  that  the  other  members  of  his 
family,  who  together  possessed  a  large  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  Sparta,  as  well  as  many  of  his  friends,  had 
consented  to  make  a  like  sacrifice  to  the  common 
weal.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  such  a  proof  of 
disinterested  patriotism,  worthy  of  the  ancient  virtue, 
was  received  with  great  applause  by  an  assembly  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  persons  who  were  to  be  personally 
benefited  by  the  gift.  It  dispelled  all  suspicions  as 
to  the  young  king's  motives,  and  exhibited  the  selfish- 
ness of  his  adversaries  in  the  stronger  relief. .  But  it 
confirmed  Leonidas  in  his  opposition  to  the  measure, 
as  he  perceived  that  if  it  was  carried  he  should  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  like  loss  without  the  credit. 
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CHAP,  of  a  sacrifice.  But  as  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
.  ^'^^'  .  forward  some  arguments  more  in  accordance  with 
the  feelings  of  his  hearers  than  his  real  motives 
would  have  been,  he  took  the  ground  of  a  friend  to 
the  constitution,  and  an  admirer  of  Lycurgus,  and 
asked  Agis  whether  their  great  Legislator  had  ever 
made  any  provision  for  the  cancelling  of  debts,  or  for 
the  admission  of  foreigners  to  the  franchise — he  who 
had  deemed  it  necessary  to  keep  the  city  free  from 
the  presence  of  strangers.  It  was  not  difficult  for 
Agis  to  expose  the  sophistry  of  this  appeal  to  an- 
tiquity, and  to  show  that  his  reform  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  Lycurgus,  who  could 
not  have  meant  the  Spartans  to  contract  debts  when 
he  forbad  them  to  possess  money,  and  whose  aim  was 
not  so  much  to  exclude  the  persons  of  foreigners  as 
to  guard  against  the  contagion  of  foreign  manners, 
though  it  was  not  surprising,  he  observed,  that  such 
distinctions  should  be  overlooked  by  Leonidas,  who 
had  been  brought  up  abroad,  and  had  allied  himself 
by  marriage  to  a  Syrian  satrap.  But  he  had  to  deal 
with  opponents  who  were  not  to  be  moved  by  argu- 
ments, and  their  interest  prevailed  in  the  Gerusia, 
though  not  without  a  hard  struggle ;  the  rhetra  was 
lost  by  a  single  vote. 

His  friends  however  were  men  not  to  be  disheart- 
ened by  a  defeat  which  was  so  nearly  a  victory ;  it 
only  induced  them  to  set  other  engines  at  work.  They 
determined  to  remove  Leonidas,  who  was  the  main 
strength  of  the  adverse  party,  out  of  the  way ;  and 
that  part  of  his  private  history  which  had  afforded  oc- 
casion for  Agis's  sarcastic  allusion,  seemed  to  furnish 
them  with  the  means  of  effecting  their  purpose  in  a 
constitutional  manner.  Leonidas  had  in  fact  married 
the  daughter  of  an  Asiatic,  the  governor  of  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Seleucus,  by  whom  he  had  tAvo  children : 
it  was  only  when,  having  lost  his  wife's  affection,  he 
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found  his  situation  grow  irksome,  that  he  had  returned     ^hap. 
reluctantly  to  Sparta.     Lysander  now  instructed  his  » 
adherents  to  revive  the  recollection  of  an  ancient  law, 
which  forbad  a  Heracleid  to  marry  a  foreigner,  and 
even  made  him  liable  to  capital  punishment  if  he  took 
up  a  fixed  residence  in  a  foreign  land.     When  the 
public  mind  had  been  duly  prepared  for  the  agitation 
of  the  question,  Lysander  himself  brought  it  forward 
in  the  way  most  likely  to  raise  a  strong  prejudice 
against  Leonidas.  According  to  a  custom  which  must 
have  arisen  in  very  remote  antiquity,  the  ephors  met 
once  every  nine  years  on  a  clear  but  moonless  night, 
to  observe  the  heavens  in  silence.     If  a  meteor  was 
seen  to  shoot  across  the  sky,  it  was  inferred  that  the 
kings  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  gods,  and 
they  were  suspended  from  their  functions  until  they 
were  absolved  by  a  favourable  oracle  from  Delphi  or 
Olympia.    The  custom  had  probably  been  long  a  mere 
ceremony ;  but  Lysander  now  found  a  use  for  it.    He 
declared  that  he  had  beheld  the  sign,  and  proceeding 
to  interpret  it  by  the  facts  which  had  recently  be- 
come the  subject  of  earnest  discussion,  he  brought 
Leonidas  to  trial  for  a  breach  of  the  law,  and  at  the 
same  time  induced  Cleombrotus,  who  had  married 
the  king's  daughter,  Chilonis,  and  was  next  in  suc- 
cession, to  claim  the  throne.     Leonidas,  anticipating 
an  unfavourable  decision  and  a  rigorous  application 
of  the  law,  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuar)'^  of  the  Brazen 
House,  where  he  was  joined  by  Chilonis.      In  his  Leonidas 
absence  he  was  condemned,  and  the  sceptre,  which  he 
was  pronounced  to  have  forfeited,  was  transferred  to 
Cleombrotus. 

But  his  partizans  did  not  give  up  the  contest.  The 
official  year  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  and  at  the  next 
election  of  ephors  they  were  able  to  fill  the  board  with 
their  own  adherents.  The  new  ephors  immediately 
took  Leonidas  under  their  protection,  and  impeached 
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CHAP.  Lysander  and  Mandrocleidas  as  the  authors  of  illegal 
.  and  revolutionary  measures.  It  was  evidently  a 
crisis  which  called  for  some  vigorous  stroke  to  prevent 
the  ruin  of  their  cause,  and  they  persuaded  the  kings 
to  assert  what  they  maintained  to  be  their  legitimate 
authority  over  the  ephors,  who,  according  to  them, 
were  only  entitled  to  interfere  in  affairs  of  state  when 
the  kings  happened  to  bo  at  variance.  Agis  and  his 
colleague  assembled  their  friends,  compelled  the 
ephors  to  retire,  and  appointed  a  new  board,  which 
included  Agesilaus,  in  their  room.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  arm  the  younger  citizens,  and  to  release  the 
prisoners.  Their  opponents  now  could  only  hope  to 
save  their  lives,  and  expected  a  general  massacre. 
Leonidas  fled,  and  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  Agis,  who,  finding  that  Agesilaus  had  des- 
patched emissaries  in  pursuit  of  him,  to  put  him  to 
death,  sent  an  escort  to  conduct  him  to  Tegea.  The 
movement  was  not  stained  with  a  single  drop  of  blood. 
It  was  no  doubt  with  reluctance  that  Agis  consented 
to  resort  to  such  violent  proceedings ;  but  it  now  only 
remained  to  reap  the  fruits  of  them.  All  resistance 
was  quelled ;  and  if  the  rhetra  had  been  again  pro- 
posed, it  would  probably  have  been  carried  in  the 
Council  without  opposition.  But  Agis  now  let  himself 
be  guided  by  the  counsels  of  Agesilaus,  which  were 
the  more  agreeable  to  him,  as  they  wore  the  appear- 
ance of  forbearance  and  moderation.  Agesilaus  had 
been  induced  to  take  the  side  of  reform,  neither  by 
any  patriotic  feeling,  nor  by  the  persuasions  of  his  son 
Hippomedon,  who  was  sincerely  attached  to  it,  but  by 
the  prospect  which  it  held  out  of  relieving  him  from  a 
load  of  debts  which  encumbered  his  estate ;  and  he 
now  easily  played  upon  the  young  king's  simplicity 
and  inexperience.  He  suggested  to  him  that  it  would 
be  best  to  proceed  gradually  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  designs,  and  not  to  attempt  to  introduce 
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SO  many  startling  changes  at  once.     Let  him  first     chap, 


Lxn. 


(« 


conciliate  that  class  of  citizens  which  was  groaning 
under  the  burden  of  debt  by  a  general  release ;  he 
might  then  hope  more  easily  to  carry  the  more  ob- 
noxious innovation  which  related  to  the  division  of 
the  land.  Agesilaus  gave  such  a  specious  colour  to 
this  proposal,  that  even  Lysander  was  deceived  and 
assented  to  it.  By  an  edict,  it  would  seem  of  the 
ephors,  all  creditors  who  held  written  securities  for 
their  money  were  obliged  to  bring  them  into  the 
market-place,  where  they  were  piled  in  a  heap,  and 
committed  to  the  flames.  As  they  burnt,  Agesilaus 
exultingly  declared,  that  he  had  never  beheld  a 
brighter  blaze^  or  a  purer  jire.  By  the  great  mass  of 
the  spectators  it  had  probably  been  viewed  with  plea- 
sure only  because  they  regarded  it  as  an  earnest  of  the 
boon  which  they  expected  for  themselves.  A  loud  cry 
was  soon  raised  for  the  division  of  the  land,  and  both 
the  kings  urged  Agesilaus  to  gratify  the  wish  of  the 
people,  and  to  finish  their  work.  He  however  evaded 
their  request,  and  devised  successive  pretexts  for  con- 
tinued delay,  until  he  was  relieved  from  their  impor- 
tunity by  a  turn  of  afiiiirs,  which  has  been  already  re- 
lated. It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Aratus  applied  to 
Sparta  for  aid  to  resist  the  threatened  invasion  of  the 
iEtolians.  Agesilaus  gladly  seconded  this  call,  which 
w^as  doubly  welcome  to  him,  as  it  afforded  a  fresh 
pretext  for  delay,  and  freed  him  from  the  presence  of 
the  persons  who  were  most  zealous  and  active  in 
pressing  the  claim  which  he  wished  to  elude.  Agis,  ^«*»  **  *^« 
as  we  have  seen,  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  army  to 
the  Isthmus.  The  discipline  of  his  troops,  who,  believ- 
ing their  fortunes  secured  at  home,  and  regarding  him 
as  their  benefactor,  paid  the  most  punctual  obedience 
to  his  orders,  excited  great  admiration  along  the  whole 
line  of  their  march  ;  and  it  was  no  less  generally  ac- 
knowledged, that  he  himself  presented  a  complete 
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CHAP,     image  of  a  Spartan  king  of  the  old  times,  sharing 
'  with  his  men  the  toils  and  hardships  of  the  camp,  and 

not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  private  soldier  either 
in  his  arms  or  his  fare^,  though  there  were  many  who 
dreaded  liis  presence,  as  likely  to  spread  a  revolu- 
tionary contagion,  and  perhaps  Aratus  himself  was 
not  altogether  free  from  such  anxiety,  and  hence  less 
disposed  to  regret  the  departure  of  his  allies.^ 

But  during  his  absence  the  state  of  affairs  had 
undergone  an  unhappy  change  at  Sparts.  Agesilaus 
had  cast  aside  every  restraint  of  decency,  and  ab- 
stained from  no  kind  of  gainful  iniquity  for  which  his 
office  afforded  colour  or  opportunity.  For  the  sake 
of  some  fraudulent  advantage  he  had  even  intercalated 
an  additional  month  in  the  year.  Cleombrotus  he 
treated  with  open  contempt ;  and  he  affected  to  ac- 
count Agis  worthy  of  respect,  not  as  king,  but  only 
as  his  kinsman.  Growing  conscious  however  that  he 
had  provoked  general  indignation,  and  apprehensive 
that  the  patience  of  the  people  might  soon  be  spent, 
he  took  a  band  of  armed  followers  into  his  pay.  This 
was  the  first  step  toward  formal  tyranny ;  and  he 
seemed  resolved  to  follow  it  up :  for,  perhaps  to  sound 
the  public  feeling,  he  caused  a  report  to  be  circulated 
that  he  meant  to  continue  in  office  another  year.  It 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  time  when  the  ferment  ex- 
cited by  these  proceedings  had  nearly  reached  its 
height,  that  Agis  returned  from  his  expedition.  It 
was  too  late  to  avert  the  consequences  of  his  uncle's 
The  misconduct.     The  adverse  party  took  advantage  of 

the  general  disgust  and  disappointment  which  it  had 
caused  to  effect  a  counter-revolution,  while  the  poorer 

*  Plut  Agis,  14.  It  seems  to  be  most  distinctly  implied  in  this  description, 
which  Droysen  adopts  (p.  389. )  ^it*»ou*  scruple,  that  this  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  Agis  had  been  seen  at  the  head  of  an  army  out  of  Laconia. 

■  This  was  written  before  I  had  seen  that  Droysen  (p.  300. )  takes  the  same 
view  of  the  jealousy  of  Aratus ;  but  I  still  scruple  to  make  the  same  use  of  this 
suppotltioD. 


counter- 
revolution. 
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citizens,  who  perliaps  were  led  to  believe  that  they  chap. 
had  been  deceived  by  Agis,  looked  on  either  with  i. 
unconcern  or  with  a  vindictive  joy.  Leonidas  was 
openly  recalled  and  reinstated  in  his  dignity.  Agis 
and  Cleombrotus,  abandoned  by  their  friends,  took 
shelter,  the  former  in  the  Brazen  House,  the  latter 
in  the  temple  of  Poseidon.  The  chief  offender, 
Agesilaus,  was  allowed  to  escape  into  exile  through 
the  intercession  of  his  son,  who  was  universally  loved 
and  esteemed.^  The  revenge  of  Leonidas  was  first 
directed  against  Cleombrotus,  whose  hostility  toward 
one  who  stood  in  so  near  a  relation  to  him,  appeared 
to  partake  of  ingratitude  and  impiety.  Yet  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  overcome  by  the  supplication  of 
his  heroic  daughter,  and  permitted  her  husband  to 
quit  the  country.  But  Chilonis,  as  in  her  father's 
adversity  she  had  shared  his  danger,  had  mourned  for 
his  absence,  and  breathed  nothing  but  displeasure 
against  his  triumphant  rival,  so  now,  notwithstanding 
his  entreaties,  she  accompanied  her  dethroned  hus- 
band, whom  she  could  neither  love  nor  esteem,  in  his 
exile.^ 

Agis  had  no  such  advocate  to  plead  in  his  behalf, 
and  he  had  provoked  more  implacable  enmity  in  the 
persons  whose  interests  he  had  assailed,  in  proportion 
as  his  aims  were  higher,  and  his  virtue  purer ;  Leo- 
nidas at  first  tried  to  draw  him  out  of  his  asylum  by 
fair  words :  it  was  icell  known  that  he  had  been 
misled  by  the  arts  of  Agesilaus :  his  error  was  fo?*- 
given,  and  he  would  be  allowed  to  retain  his  dignity. 


'  Hippotnedon  himself  was  in  exile  not  very  long  afterwards,  as  appears  tnm 
Teles  in  Stob.  Flor.  ii.  p.  82.  Gaisf.,  and  possibly  he  withdrew  with  his  fkther. 

*  Even  if  it  were  certain,  as  Droysen  believes,  that  Plutarch  (Agis,  18.)  drew 
this  part  of  his  narrative  from  Phy  larch  us,  and  that  this  historian  was  rather  too 
fond  of  exercising  his  talent  (one  which  the  author  of  HeUenismus  has  displayed 
in  a  very  eminent  degree)  for  lively,  graphic  description,  and  particularly  of  ex- 
hibiting  interesting  female  characters  in  strilcing  situations  all  this  would  afford 
no  ground  for  questioning  the  truth  of  any  essential  feature  of  the  narrative,  nor 
does  it  much  invalidate  the  general  authority  of  Pbyiarchua. 
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CHAP.     But  finding  that  Agis  would  not  trust  his  professions, 
'  he  had  recourse  to  another  device,     lie  had  removed 


all  the  ephors,  and  filled  their  places  with  his  own 
creatures,  among  whom  was  a  sordid  wretch  named 
Amphares,  who  was  on  a  footing  of  some  intimacy 
with  Agis  and  his  famil}'-,  and  having  recently  bor- 
rowed some  drinking  vessels,  and  other  things  of 
great  value,  from  Agesistrata,  hoped  that  in  the  cala- 
mity which  now  threatened  the  royal  house,  he  should 
be  able  to  retain  them  as  his  own  property.  This 
man,  with  two  of  his  associates,  named  Demochares 
and  Arcesilaus,  who  were  likewise  on  familiar  terms 
with  Agis,  visited  him  in  his  retreat,  and  sometimes 
escorted  him  to  a  bath  at  some  distance  from  the 
^'ted"'  temple.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  having  concerted 
their  measures,  they  seized  him,  and  dragged  him  to 
prison.  Here  the  ephors  assembled  some  of  the 
Council,  their  devoted  partizans,  and  constituted  them- 
selves a  tribunal  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  king. 
The  trial  seems  to  have  been  as  irregular  as  the  court 
was  illegal.  By  way  of  accusation,  he  was  called 
upon  to  defend  himself;  and  as  he  disdained  to  plead 
before  such  judges,  he  was  asked,  first,  whether  he 
had  been  forced  into  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  by 
Lysander  and  Agesilaus.  He  replied,  that  he  had 
acted  without  any  compulsion,  but  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Lycurgus,  and  aiming  to  revive  his  insti- 
tutions. The  next  question  was,  whether  he  repented 
of  his  conduct,  and  when  he  declared  that  he  felt  no 
regret  for  his  glorious  undertaking,  however  fatal  its 
issue  might  be  to  himself,  he  was  forthwith  con- 
demned to  death.  A  Spartan  king,  limited  as  w^as 
his  authority,  was  invested  with  a  kind  of  sanctity  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  who  saw  in  him  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Hercules.  The  officers  of  justice,  and 
even  the  soldiers  of  the  government,  did  not  venture 
to  lay  hands  on  Agis,  and  Demochares  was  obliged 
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himself  to  drag   liim  to  the  chamber  of  execution,      ^hap. 
where  he  was  immediately  strangled.     He  maintained  .   ^y^'   . 
the  same  calm  and  noble  jjcaring  to  his  last  moments ;  b.  c.  24i. 
and  consoled   an  attendant  who  bewailed  his   fate,  and  put  to 
with  the  remark,  that  he   was   still  supenor   to   his 
murderers. 

The  execution  was  hastened,  because  his  mother 
and  grandmother  had  come  to  the  prison  doors,  and 
were  loudly  demanding  that  he  should  be  allowed  a 
hearing  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  the  only  con- 
stitutional tribunal  for  such  a  cause.  A  crowd  was 
gathering  round  them,  and  to  prevent  a  tumult,  Am- 
phares,  still  wearing  the  mask  of  friendship,  invited 
them  to  ent^r,  and  see  Agis.  It  would  seem  that 
they  had  been  involved  in  his  sentence,  for  they  were 
immediately  put  to  deatli  without  any  form  of  trial. 
Agesistrata,  who  suffered  last,  after  having  laid  her 
mother's  corpse  by  the  side  of  her  son,  offered  her 
neck  to  the  cord  with  the  parting  wish,  May  it  but 
bring  good  to  Sparta. 

The  main  motive  of  this  atrocious  butchery  seems 
to  have  been  policy  rather  than  revenge,  as  the  three 
bodies  were  exposed  to  public  view,  and  the  period 
which  ensued  was  evidently  a  reign  of  terror,  in  which 
it  was  dangerous  to  betray  the  slightest  degree  of 
sympathy  with  tlie  sufferers.  Leonidas  continued  to 
govern  without  a  colleague ;  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind  in  the  annals  of  Sparta.  Archidamus,  Agis's 
brother,  had  fled  to  Messene.  The  young  king's 
widow  Agiatis,  and  their  infant  son,  were  left  to  the 
mercy  of  their  enemies.  But  as  Agiatis  was  a 
wealthy  heiress,  Leonidas  thought  it  advisable  to 
unite  her  in  marriage  with  his  own  son  Cleomenes, 
thus  at  the  same  time  securing  the  possession  of  her 
fortune,  and  the  custody  of  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne  of  the  Proclids.  He  himself  ruled  with  the 
aid  of  a  mercenary  force;  yet,  not  as  an  absolute 
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action. 


sovereign,  but  as  the  head,  if  not  rather  as  tlie  mi- 
nister of  the  oligarchy,  Avliich  had  employed  him  to 
crush  the  project  of  reform.     He  was  content  with  a 
life  of  ease  and  luxury,  and  willing  to  let  his  friends 
grasp  and  enjoy  as  they  were  able.     The  powerful 
citizens  oppressed  the  weak,  and  embezzled  the  public 
property  with  impunity;   and  their  license  was  the 
more  free  from  all  restraints  of  fear  and  shame,  as, 
according  to  the  spirit  which  commonly  prevails  in 
such  times,  any  appeal  to  the  principles  of  law  and 
justice  might  expose  one  who  ventured  on  it  to  the 
suspicion   of  revolutionary   views,   and  ostentatious 
neglect  of  the  ancient  discipline  would  be  regarded  as 
a  sign  of  zealous  attachment  to  the  cause  of  order 
and  good  government.     All  public  spirit,  and  sense 
of  national  honour,  seemed  to  be  extinct.     The  coasts 
of  Laconia  were   insulted  by  Illyrian  pirates;   and 
when  the  ^Etolians,  in  the  expedition  already  men- 
tioned, had  quietly  carried  off  their  rich  booty,  the 
loss  of  so  many  captives  was   treated  as  a  happy 
riddance.      The  government,  conscious  that   it  was 
hated  by  its  subjects,  accounted  the  weakness  of  the 
country  its  own  strength,  and  dreaded  the  growth  of 
the  population  more  than  a  hostile  invasion.     Never- 
theless, complete  and  secure  as  the  triumph  of  the 
oligarchy  seemed  to  be,  the  last  words  of  Agis  were 
not,  even  with  regard  to  the  success  of  his  cause, 
altogether  an  empty  boast,  and  the  dying  prayer  of 
Agesistrata  did  not  wholly  fall  to  the  ground ;  and 
the  expedient  by  which   Leonidas   had  thought  to 
strengthen  his  djoiasty,  and  to  perpetuate  the  ascend- 
ancy of  his  party,  proved  the  occasion  of  the  over- 
throw of  both. 

Though  Agiatis  had  been  brought  into  the  house 
of  Cleomenes,  who  was  then  very  young,  almost  as  a 
captive,  and  never  ceased  to  abhor  his  father,  a 
sincere  and  warm  affection  soon  sprang  up  between 
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them,  which  was  not  weakened  by  that  with  which  she     chap. 
clung  to  the  memory  of  her  deceased  husband,  and  '  f 

which  she  did  not  attempt  to  dissemble.  On  the 
contrary,  her  recollections  of  Agis  became  a  bond  of 
union  as  well  as  a  topic  of  frequent  conversation 
between  her  and  Cleomenes.  He  listened  with  a 
warm  interest,  as  she  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  the 
conduct  and  views  of  the  ill-fated  prince,  which  he 
had,  no  doubt,  been  used  to  hear  grossly  calumniated. 
The  contrast  between  that  pure  and  heroic  character 
and  the  baseness  of  his  enemies,  between  his  tragical 
calamity  and  their  insolent  prosperity,  could  not  but 
rouse  strong  emotions  in  a  generous  spirit.  These 
impressions  were  strengthened  by  lessons  in  the 
stoical  philosophy  which  he  received  from  a  disciple 
of  Cleanthes,  Sphaerus  of  Olbia^,  who  had  fixed  his 
residence  in  Sparta.  Philosophy  had  been  little 
studied  there,  so  long  as  it  was  practically  enforced ; 
but  as  discipline  was  relaxed,  and  manners  became 
corrupt,  the  austere  doctrines  of  the  most  rigid  school 
seem  to  have  come  into  vogue  in  the  higher  circles, 
as  a  branch  of  polite  learning  and  a  liberal  accom- 
plishment, and  there  is  no  reason  why  Leonidas  him- 
self may  not  have  derived  as  much  amusement  from 
the  stoical  speculations  of  Sphaerus,  as  Antigonus 
Gonatas  from  those  of  his  master.  But  it  could 
scarcely  have  occurred  to  him  to  imagine,  that  his 
son  was  capable  of  treating  such  things  seriously,  and 
that  discourses  about  virtue  and  happiness  might 
help  to  mould  his  character,  and  to  fix  his  destiny. 
The  result  however  was,  that  the  thoughts  and 
images  with  which  the  young  prince's  mind  was 
nourished  during  the  latter  part  of  his  father's  life, 
were  such  as  disposed  him  to  tread  in  the  steps  of 
Agis. 

•  *0  BofrtHrStyirris,  Plut.  CL  2.     Diogenes  Laert  (vii.  177.)  calls  him  6  Boinro- 
VOL.  VIU.  M 
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In  236  Leonidas  died,  and  Cleomenes  succeeded  to 
^  V  '  the  throne.  He  could  now  better  survey  his  pro- 
B.C.  23G.  spects,  measure  his  resources,  and  decide  upon  his 
^eD^tL  c^^^^se  of  action.  His  situation  appeared  to  him 
ti^ne.  little  better  than  an  irksome  and  degrading  confine- 
ment. He  found  himself  utterly  without  weight  or 
authority  at  home.  The  ephors,  the  organs  of  the 
oligarchy,  governed  the  state  with  unlimited  sway, 
and  regarded  him  as  their  minister.  Their  policy, 
which  aimed  at  nothing  beyond  the  preservation  of 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  tolerated  all  insults  rather 
than  draw  the  sword,  seemed  to  condemn  him  to 
perpetual  inaction,  as  well  as  Sparta  to  continual 
dishonour.  His  reflections  soon  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  only  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  the 
state  was  a  revolution  such  as  Agis  had  meditated, 
and  the  only  question  remaining  was,  how  he  might 
follow  the  example  of  Agis  with  greater  safety  and 
fairer  hopes  of  success.  It  was  difficult  to  find  a 
friend  to  whom  he  could  safely  unbosom  his  views  or 
wishes.  One  named  Xenares,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  on  that  peculiar  footi^ig  of  intimacy,  which  was 
sanctioned  and  regulated  by  the  Spartan  institutions, 
had  also  been  well  acquainted  with  Agis,  and  from 
him  Cleomenes  endeavoured  to  gather  the  most  exact 
information  as  to  the  steps  by  which  Agis  had  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  execution  of  his  plans,  until  the 
insatiable  curiosity  with  which  he  inquired  after 
these  details  awakened  the  suspicions  of  Xenares,  who 
not  only  chided  him  sharply  for  his  imprudence, 
which  seemed  to  border  on  frenzy,  but,  though  he 
kept  the  dangerous  secret,  henceforward  shunned  his 
society.  This  was  a  sufficient  warning  to  Cleomenes 
to  conceal  his  designs  until  an  opportunity  should 
present  itself  for  some  decisive  movement,  and  he 
became  convinced  that  such  an  opportunity  was  not 
likely  to  arrive  until  he  should  see  himself  at  the 
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head  of  an  army  abroad.  During  the  reign  of  De-  chap. 
metrius  however  no  events  occurred  to  force  the 
Spartan  government  to  engage  in  military  operations, 
or  to  call  Cleomenes  across  the  frontier;  and  the 
only  change  which  took  place  in  his  position,  seems 
to  have  been  that  by  the  death  of  Eurydamidas,  the 
son  of  Agis,  all  the  functions  of  royalty  were  both 
really  and  nominally  centered  in  him.  With  regard  to 
any  object  which  he  could  have  had  immediately  in 
view,  this  event  was  apparently  of  very  little  im- 
portance to  him.  Yet  it  became  the  ground  of  an 
imputation,  which  has  thro^vn  a  dark  shade  over  his 
character;  he  was  reported  to  have  poisoned  the 
child.  Pausaniaa,  who  has  preserved  this  anecdote, 
seems  to  have  found  it  in  the  Memoirs  of  Aratus. 
But  even  if  it  rested  on  better  authority  than  that  of 
a  mortal  enemy,  we  might  fairly  reject  it  as  incre- 
dible. It  may  be  admitted  that  Cleomenes  was  not 
scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  means  for  the  attainment 
of  an  object  which  interested  his  ambition.  But  the 
murder  of  a  child,  who  had  been  placed  under  his 
protection,  and  whom  he  had  so  little  reason  to  fear, 
was  a  villainy  which  seems  incongruous  with  all  the 
known  elements  of  his  character,  inconsistent  with 
the  affectionate  intercourse  in  which  he  lived  to  the 
last  with  Agiatis,  and  hardly  intelligible  on  any  cal- 
culations of  policy ;  for  the  brother  of  Agis,  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  a  more  formidable  rival,  was 
still  living  at  Messene. 

After  the  death  of  Demetrius  affairs  took  a  turn 
more  favourable  to  the  views  of  Cleomenes,  as  the 
progress  which  the  AchaBan  League  then  made  in  Pe- 
loponnesus brought  it  into  collision  with  Sparta. 

The  beginning  of  a  new  reign  in  Macedonia  usually 
set  the  neighbouring  nations  in  motion,  and  a  re- 
gency afforded  a  more  than  ordinary  temptation  to 
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CHAP,     aggression.    'Antigonus  Doson  was  a  long  time  fully 
■  occupied  with  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  and  the 

establishment  of  his  own  authority.  He  had  at  once 
to  guard  his  frontiers  against  the  Dardanians,  and  to. 
suppress  an  insurrection  in  Thessaly,  which  however 
appears  to  have  enabled  the  JEtolians  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  several  Thessalian  towns  ;  and  even 
after  he  had  quelled  the  foreign  enemy,  and  had 
reduced  his  rebellious  subjects  to  obedience,  he  still 
found  himself  threatened  at  home  by  popular  tumults, 
or  by  the  machinations  of  a  party  which  refused  to 
acknowledge  him  as  king.^  But  Avhen  this  danger 
had  passed  by,  and  left  him  at  leisure  to  pursue 
schemes  of  conquest,  his  attention  was  directed,  not 
toward  Greece,  but  Asia :  for  we  next  find  him  en- 
gaged in  a  maritime  expedition  to  that  quarter,  the 
object  and  results  of  which  we  can  only  collect  from 
the  fact,  that  he  is  said  to  have  subdued  Caria.  But 
we  learn  that  at  the  period  of  this  expedition  Boeotia 
was  no  longer  subject  to  Macedonia,  though  there 
was  a  strong  party  there  which  espoused  the  Mace* 
donian  interest,  while  Thebes,  still  it  seems  retaining 
some  feeling  of  her  ancient  dignity,  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  independence.  The  vessels  of  Antigonus 
were  stranded,  through  an  extraordinary  ebb  of  the 
tide,  on  the  coast  of  Boeotia :  a  general  alarm  was 
spread,  that  he  had  come  to  overrun  the  country; 
and  Neon,  the  commander  of  the  Boeotian  cavalry, 
repaired  to  the  spot  with  all  the  horse  he  could  muster. 
He  found  the  Macedonians  so  embarrassed  with  their 
disaster,  that  he  might  have  attacked  them  at  a  great 
advantage :  and  at  Thebes  he  Avas  considered  as  cul- 
pable, because  being  himself  a  leader  of  the  Mace- 
donian party  he  suiFered  them  to  proceed  on  their 
voyage  without  molestation.     Antigonus  himself  felt, 

'  Justin,  zxviii.  3. 
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and  subsequently  acknowledged,  the  obligation  under 
which  he  was  placed  by  Neon's  forbearance. 

While  then  his  forces  were  thus  employed,  Aratus  Progress  of 
was  left  at  liberty  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  League. 
Achaean  League  in  the  South,  and  its  adversaries 
could  no  longer  expect  support  from  Macedonia. 
The  Athenians  were  the  first  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  deliverance,  and  when  they  heard  of  the  death  of 
Demetrius  called  upon  Aratus  to  aid  them  in  the  re- 
covery of  their  independence.  Though  it  was  not  his 
year  of  office,  and  he  was  weakened  by  a  long  illness, 
he  immediately  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  in  a 
litter  to  Athens.  Diogenes,  the  Macedonian  com- 
mander in  Attica,  deemed  his  own  position  so  in- 
secure, that  he  entered  into  negotiation  with  the 
Athenians,  and  at  length  consented,  for  150  talents, 
of  which  twenty  were  contributed  by  Aratus  as  a 
free  gift  to  the  city^,  to  withdraw  all  the  Macedonian 
garrisons  from  Attica.  Though  Athens  did  not  be- 
come a  member  of  the  League,  this  event  greatly  raised 
the  reputation  of  the  Achaean s,  and  disheartened  the 
adherents  of  Macedonia  throughout  Peloponnesus. 
jEgina,  Hermione,  and  Phlius,  forthwith  entered  the 
League ;  and  soon  after  Aratus  accomplished  the 
object  which  he  had  so  long  desired,  and  which  had 
cost  him  so  many  fruitless  eflbrts,  the  acquisition  of 
Argos.  Aristomachus,  seeing  himself  cut  off  from  all 
hope  of  Macedonian  succours,  and  the  Achaeans  gaining 
ground  in  Argolis  and  Arcadia,  now  listened  to  the 
proposals  of  Aratus,  and  declared  himself  willing  to 
join  the  League  on  certain  conditions.  One  of  these 
was  that  he  should  receive  fifty  talents  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  mercenaries  whom  he  was  to  disband; 
and  perhaps  it  was  also  stipulated  that  he  should 
succeed  Aratus  at  the  end  of  his  next  year  of  office. 


*  Plut.  Ar.  34.     Pausan.  ii.  8.  6.  says  a  sixth  part 
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CHAP.  While  however  Aratus  was  making  provision  for  the 
i^  '  «  performance  of  his  part  of  the  contract,  Lydiades, 
who  was  at  this  time  chief  magistrate  of  the  League, 
and  ill-pleased  to  see  so  important  a  business  trans- 
acted by  another,  took  the  negotiation  into  his  own 
hands,  and  persuading  Aristomachus  that  he  could 
not  safely  trust  a  man  who  was  the  implacable  enemy 
of  all  tyrants,  undertook  himself  to  conduct  the  aiFair 
in  the  Achaean  assembly.  But  his  interference  only 
served  to  afford  a  fresh  and  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  all-powerful  influence  of  Aratus,  as  well  as  of 
the  jealousy  with  which  he  guarded  it.  For  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  Achseans  to  reject  the  treaty  when  it 
was  proposed  by  Lydiades,  and  soon  afterwards  to 
ratify  it,  when  he  was  again  induced  to  sanction  it 
with  his  own  concurrence.^ 
Mai^nsof  After  so  great  an  accession  to  the  power  of  the 
the  League.  Lcaguc,  Aratus  might  not  unreasonably  believe  that 
to  extend  it  over  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  would 
prove  the  less  difficult  part  of  his  undertaking ;  for 
though,  beside  Sparta,  Messenia  and  Elis  and  some 
of  the  Arcadian  commonwealths  still  remained  inde- 
pendent, it  was  probable  that  the  example  of  Sparta 
would  determine  the  policy  of  the  other  states ;  and 
the  weakness  and  supineness  of  her  government  af- 
forded ground  for  hope  that  she  would  not  offer  any 
very  obstinate  or  vigorous  resistance  to  his  designs. 
Such  hopes  were  perhaps  encouraged  by  the  exiled 
partizans  of  Agis ;  and  Cleomenes  had  not  yet  given 
proofs  of  a  character  or  talents  such  as  to  render  him 
a  formidable  antagonist  to  an  experienced  statesman. 
Nevertheless  there  were  insurmountable  obstacles  to 


>  Flathe  (ii.  p.  157.)  supposes  that  this  did  not  take  place  until  the  following 
year,  -when  Aratus  came  into  office  again ;  and  this  view  is  certainly  in  some 
degree  confirmed  hy  Plutarch's  expression  (Ar.35.)  iviaan^  ttrrtpoy.  Yet  it  seems 
difficult  to  believe  that  Aratus  would  have  suffered  an  ol^ect  which  he  had  so  much 
at  heart  to  be  endangered  by  a  long  delay.  The  official  year  however  may  have 
been  near  its  close  when  Lydiades  brought  the  measure  forward. 
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a  voluntary  union  between  Sparta  and  the  League,  ^^ap. 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  Aratus  was  not  the  ^ 
man  to  overpower  her  reluctance  by  force.  The 
friendly  relations  which  subsisted  between  the  two 
governments  in  the  reign  of  Agis  IV.,  had  perhaps 
been  first  interrupted  by  the  invasion  which  Sparta 
had  suffered  from  the  JEtolians  while  they  were  in 
alliance  with  the  AchaBans.  But  the  accession  of  her 
inveterate  enemy  Megalopolis  to  the  League  probably 
produced  a  far  wider  alienation,  if  not  open  hostility. 
Then,  even  if  the  Spartan  pride  could  have  submitted 
to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Achaean  townships, 
and  to  obey  the  requisitions  of  an  Achaean  magistrate, 
such  a  connection  with  democratical  institutions  would 
not  have  been  welcome  to  a  grasping  and  jealous  oli- 
garchy. Thus  Cleomenes  found  the  disposition  of  the 
ephors  and  the  ruling  class  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  his  own  views  on  this  point ;  and  they  believed 
themselves  forced  by  regard  to  their  own  safety  into 
the  war  which  he  desired  as  a  step  toward  the  over- 
throw of  their  power. 

The  plan  of  Aratus  was,  it  seems,  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  Arcadian  towns  which  still  kept  aloof 
from  the  Achaean  League,  and  thus  to  reduce  Sparta 
to  a  state  of  total  isolation,  in  which  she  might  be 
compelled  to  accept  his  terms,  as  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  continual  danger  and  annoyance:  and  the 
Spartan  government  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  stand  against  him  in  Arcadia.  The  first  oc- 
casion of  direct  collision  seems  to  have  been  afforded 
by  three  of  the  towns,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
attached  themselves  to  the  ^Etolian  League ;  Orcho- 
menus,  Tegea,  and  Mantinea.  In  each  of  them  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  strong  party  adverse  to  the 
JEtolian  alliance,  which  was  encouraged  and  aided 
by  Cleomenes  and  the  Spartan  government ;  and  all 
three  about  the  same  time  renounced  that  alliance,  and 
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CHAP,     entered  into  the  strictest  union  with  Sparta.    As  this 


Lxn. 


acquisition  was  made  at  the  expense  of  the  jEtolians, 

^  they  alone  could  have  reason  to  complain  of  it.  But 
though  usually  very  ready  to  vindicate  their  rights, 
they  not  only  submitted  patiently  to  the  loss  of  these 
important  places,  but  formally  ceded  them  to  Sparta. 
The  motive  of  their  forbearance  was  the  jealousy  they 
now  felt  of  the  progress  which  the  Achaean  League 
was  making  in  Peloponnesus ;  for  as  on  the  death  of 
Demetrius  the  common  danger  which  kept  the  two 
powers  united  had  ceased,  their  alliance  was  converted 
into  hostile  rivalry.  It  is  probable  too  that  at  this 
juncture  the  JEtolians  found  full  employment  for  their 
forces  in  Thessaly,  and  were  on  that  account  the  more 
willing  to  resign  their  pretensions  to  the  three  towns, 
so  as  at  once  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  Sparta, 
and  to  embroil  her  with  the  Achsean  League.  The 
result  fully  answered  their  expectations.  We  do  not 
know  what  pretext  Aratus  alleged  for  his  interference. 
He  might  indeed  claim  possession  of  Mantinea  with 
some  colour  of  right,  if  it  had  once  belonged  to  the 
Achaeans ;  but  no  such  reason  was  applicable  to  the 
case  of  Tegea  or  Orchomenus.  Yet  it  appears  that 
before  he  had  any  aggression  to  complain  of  on  the 
part  of  the  Spartan  government,  he  was  preparing  to 
make  himself  master  of  both  these  towns  by  a  noc- 
turnal surprise.  Cleomenes,  it  seems,  had  received 
intelligence  of  his  designs ;  and  he  now  obtained  leave 
of  the  ephors  to  make  a  movement  which  was  judged 
necessary  for  the  security  of  Laconia.  He  was  directed 
to  take  possession  of  a  place  called  the  Athenaeum,  in 
the  district  of  Belbina,  or  B'elemina,  which  commanded 
one  of  the  passes  leading  into  Laconia,  but  was  claimed 
B.  0.227.  by  Megalopolis  as  belonging  to  her  territory.^  The 
S^the°cifo.  occupation  of  this  post,  which  is  represented  by  Poly- 


meDic  war. 


Fiusan.  thi.  35.  4. 
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bius  as  an  act  of  wanton  aggression,  marks  the  begin-      chap. 
ning  of  the  Cleomenic  War.  ■ 

Cleomenes  fortified  the  stronghold  on  the  frontier 
without  interruption,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time 
Aratus  made  his  attempt  to  surprise  Tegea  and  Or- 
chomenus.  It  failed  as  to  both  through  the  cowardice 
of  his  partizans  within ;  and  Cleomenes  insulted  his 
disappointment  by  a  taunting  letter,  in  which  he 
affected  to  inquire  with  friendly  concern  after  the 
purpose  of  his  night's  march.  Aratus  in  reply  pro- 
fessed that  the  object  of  his  expedition  had  been  to 
prevent  the  fortification  of  Belbina ;  but  he  had  no 
answer  to  make  when  he  was  requested  to  explain  the 
use  of  the  torches  and  scaling  ladders  with  which  he 
had  provided  himself.  He  is  said  to  have  laughed  at 
the  retort,  and  to  have  asked  Democrates,  one  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  exiles,  what  kind  of  youth  this  Cleo- 
menes was.  Democrates  only  warned  him,  if  he  had 
any  designs  upon  Sparta^  to  hasten  them  before  this 
game-chicken's  spurs  were  grown.  The  ephors,  wishing 
to  confine  themselves  to  defensive  measures,  and  if 
possible  to  avoid  a  war,  soon  recalled  Cleomenes,  who 
had  advanced  into  Arcadia  with  a  few  hundred  men. 
But  Aratus,  on  his  return  home,  assembled  the  Council 
of  the  League,  and  represented  the  seizure  of  Belbina 
in  such  a  light  as  to  induce  them  to  declare  war 
against  Sparta,  and  thus  to  sanction  his  own  very 
questionable  proceedings.  The  reduction  of  Caphyas 
in  Arcadia  was  the  only  other  achievement  by  which 
he  signalised  his  year  of  office.  Aristomachus,  who  Aratus 
succeeded  him,  was  anxious  to  carry  the  war  into  tomachiM. 
Laconia ;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  report  of  his  inten- 
tions, rather  than  the  success  of  Aratus  at  Caphyae, 
that  alarmed  the  Spartan  government,  and  led  it 
again  to  send  out  Cleomenes,  who  made  himself 
master  of  the  Arcadian  town  of  Methydrium,  and 
overran  a  part  of  Argolis.     His  forces  amounted  to 
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less  than  5000  men ;  and  Aristomachus  now  took  the 
<  7  >  field  ^vith  20,000  foot  and  1000  horse.  Yet  Aratus, 
when  he  was  consulted  by  Aristomachus  on  his 
projected  expedition,  wrote — for  he  was  staying  at 
Athens — to  dissuade  him  from  it,  and  advised  him  to 
avoid  an  engagement  with  Cleomenes.  But  as  Aristo- 
machus could  not  reconcile  himself  to  such  inactivity, 
he  came  to  the  camp  to  direct  the  operations  of  the 
campaign  by  his  counsels ;  and  when  Cleomenes  un- 
expectedly presented  himself  and  oflPered  battle,  near 
Palantium,  he  persuaded  Aristomachus  to  decline  it, 
and  to  retreat  before  an  enemy  who  did  not  number  a 
quarter  of  his  force.  It  is  difficult  to  decide,  whether 
timidity  or  jealousy  had  the  larger  share  in  the 
motives  of  Aratus  on  this  occasion.  But  the  result 
was  so  flagrantly  disgraceful  to  the  Achaean  arms, 
that  all  his  influence  was  needed  to  soothe  the  indig- 
nation wliich  it  roused  against  him  at  home.  Lydiades 
openly  accused  him,  and  became  his  competitor  at  the 
next  election,  which  however  was  carried  as  usual  in 
his  favour. 

For  the  twelfth  time  then  he  had  the  forces  of  the 
Achaean  League  at  his  disposal.  But  the  events  of  the 
next  campaign,  as  the  responsibility  now  rested  ex- 
clusively with  him,  only  served  to  exhibit  more  glar- 
ing evidence  of  his  military  incapacity,  and  even  to 
throw  a  suspicion  of  much  worse  failings  on  his  cha- 
racter. He  opened  it  with  an  expedition  into  Elis, 
where  perhaps  he  thought  himself  less  in  danger  from 
Spartan  interference.  The  Eleans  however  applied  to 
Sparta  for  aid,  which  the  ephors,  however  indiff^erent 
they  might  feel,  could  not  decently  refuse ;  especially 
as  the  late  brilliant  success  of  Cleomenes  had  begun 
to  revive  the  old  sense  of  national  honour.  He  had 
reminded  the  people  of  a  saying  of  one  of  their  ancient 
kings :  that  Spartans  never  asked  about  their  enemies^ 
how  manyj  but  tchere  they  are ;  and  he  soon  illus- 
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illustrated  it  by  a  fresh  achievement ;  for  he  came  up  chap. 
with  the  Achaean  army  on  its  march  homeward,  near  .  ^^"'  . 
the  foot  of  mount  Lycaeum,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.  It  was  so  utterly  routed,  that  for  some  days 
Aratus  himself  was  believed  to  have  fallen.  But  he 
had  escaped  from  the  field,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
report  to  strike  one  of  those  clandestine  blows  to 
which  he  owed  so  much  of  his  fortune  and  his  repu- 
tation. Having  collected  some  of  his  scattered  troops,  b.  c.  226. 
he  led  them  against  Mantinea,  which,  being  unpre-  ^^^^^ 
pared  to  resist  this  unexpected  attack,  fell  into  his  «nea. 
hands.  He  protected  the  town  from  pillage,  though 
after  its  revolt  from  the  Achaean  League,  Polybius 
thinks,  it  had  no  reason  to  expect  such  clemency  ;  but 
to  secure  its  fidelity  for  the  future,  he  compelled  it  to 
receive  an  Achaean  garrison,  and  to  admit  the  resident 
foreigners  to  the  franchise ;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  he  provided  for  these  new  citizens  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  had  shown  themselves  most  adverse  to 
the  Achaean  interest.  By  this  conquest  he  no  doubt 
in  some  degree  repaired  his  credit ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  all  the  consequences  which  Plutarch 
attributes  to  it.  He  represents  it  as  having  caused  so 
much  discouragement  at  Sparta,  that  Cleomenes  could 
no  longer  obtain  leave  to  prosecute  offlensive  opera- 
tions against  the  enemy.  It  may  however  have  fur- 
nished the  ephors  with  a  pretext  which  they  before 
wanted  for  restraining  his  ardour ;  and  it  seems  that 
their  opposition  turned  his  thoughts  with  redoubled 
eagerness  toward  his  long-cherished  projects  of  revo- 
lution. Yet  the  step  which  he  next  took  is  not  one 
which  could  have  been  expected  as  most  clearly 
adapted  to  forward  such  a  design.  We  are  informed 
by  Plutarch  that  he  invited  Archidamus,  the  exiled 
brother  of  Agis,  to  return  to  Sparta,  thinking,  it  is 
said,  that  with  the  support  of  a  colleague  he  should 
be  better  able  to  balance  the  authority  of  the  ephors. 


LXII. 


of  Archi- 
damtu. 
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CHAP.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  all  we 
know  as  to  the  character  and  schemes  of  Cleomenes, 
and  hence  the  sequel  naturally  suggests  the  suspicion, 
that  his  object  was  not  to  call  in  an  ally,  but  to  rid 
himself  of  a  rival ;  for  Archidamus  was  put  to  death. 
Harder  accordiug  to  Plutarch,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  city. 
Polybius^  would  fix  the  guilt  of  this  transaction 
entirely  on  Cleomenes  ;  and  relates  that  the  Messenian 
Nicagoras,  the  friend  and  host  of  Archidamus,  who 
negotiated  the  treaty  with  Cleomenes  in  his  behalf, 
having  accompanied  him  to  Sparta,  though  he  was  him- 
self allowed  to  depart  unhurt,  conceived  bitter  hatred 
and  thirst  of  vengeance  against  Cleomenes,  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  he  was  afterwards  enabled  to  gratify. 
Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  it  as  notorious, 
that  the  deed  was  perpetrated  by  the  party  which  had 
nothing  but  vengeance  to  look  for  from  the  family  of 
Agis ;  but  whether  with  the  consent  of  Cleomenes  is 
a  question  which,  as  it  was  disputed  among  his  con- 
temporaries, must  always  remain  doubtful.  The  rea- 
sons which  would  incline  us  to  acquit  him  of  the 
murder  of  Eurydamidas,  are  for  the  most  part  equally 
applicable  to  this  transaction.  The  treachery  and 
baseness  which  would  be  implied  in  the  recal  of  Archi- 
damus, if  it  was  meant  as  a  snare  for  his  destruction, 
were  apparently  quite  foreign  to  the  nature  of  Cleo- 
menes, and  no  adequate  motive  is  assigned  for  them  in 
this  case:  the  juncture  was  not  one  likely  to  awaken 
his  jealousy  or  fear  of  Archidamus,  and  it  might 
suggest  the  thought  that  he  should  find  the  brother  of 
Agis  a  useful  associate  in  a  struggle  with  the  ephors. 
He  had  been  endeavouring  to  form  a  party  at 
Sparta,  and  his  mother,  Cratesiclea,  a  woman  worthy 
of  her  son,  not  only  exerted  all  her  influence  to  pro- 
mote his  designs,  but  was  thought  to  have  given  her 
hand  to  a  second  husband,  a  man  of  great  reputation 

»  V.  37. 
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and   influence,   named   Megistonous,   only   that   she     c"^^- 
might  gain  him  for  her  son's  cause.     But  Cleomenes  ■ 

saw  that,  before  he  could  effect  his  object,  he  must  be 
again  at  the  head  of  an  army.     The  ephors,  whether 
from  timidity  or  distrust,  wished  to  keep  liim  at  home ; 
but  their  cupidity  was  too  strong  for  their  prudence, 
and  they  let  themselves  be  bribed  to  send  him  out  on 
a  fresh  expedition,  which  proved  honourable  to  Sparta, 
but  fatal  to  themselves.     He  first  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  border  town  of  Leuctra,  and  when  Aratus 
marched  to  protect  Megalopolis,  advanced  to  a  place 
called  Ladocea,  in  the  inunediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  city  ^.    In  an  engagement  which  took  place  almost  ?^^^ 
under  the  city  walls,  the  Acha3an  light  troops  at  first 
gained  the  advantage  over  the  enemy.     But  Aratus 
refused  to  follow  it  up,  and  kept  the  main  body  of  his 
army  motionless  behind  the  bed  of  a  torrent.     Ly- 
diades,  having  in  vain  urged  him  to  action,  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and  by  a  vigorous 
charge  broke  the   Spartan  left  wing  and  put  it  to 
flight,  but  in  the  heat  of  pursuit  was  entangled  in 
difficult  ground,  where  he  was  surrounded  and  slain. 
After  his  death  the  cavalry  fled,  and  falling  back  upon 
the  phalanx,  threw  it  into  disorder,  which  was  the  oc- 
casion of  its  entire  defeat.     Cleomenes  sent  the  body 
of  Lydiades  to  Megalopolis,  adorned  with  a  purple 
robe  and  a  garland,  while  Aratus  returned  to  Achaia 
amidst  the  murmurs  of  his  troops,  to  give  an  account 
of  his  conduct  in   the   assembly  at  ^gium.      The 
patience  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  exhausted,  and 
the  general  feeling  was  so  strong  against  him  that  a 
decree  was  passed  which  declared — if  it  is  accurately 
reported, — that  the  League  would  no  longer  supply 
him  with  money  or  troops  for  the  war,  but  that  he 
must  carry  it  on,  if  he  would,  at  his  own  charge. 

»  TA  Ao«<;ic€ia  KoXovfAfya,  Polybius,  ii.  51.,  and  Paus.  viil  44.  1.     Plutarch, 
Cleom.  6. 
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CHAP.  It  sounds  like  a  resolution  to  give  up  the  war,  but 

.  '  ™'  .  it  was  probably  only  meant  as  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence in  Aratus.  Yet  the  people  may  by  this  time 
well  have  begun  to  be  weary  of  such  a  wasteful 
contest,  for  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
assign  any  worthy  object.  That  the  League  could 
make  any  material  progress  in  opposition  to  Sparta, 
had  now  at  least  become  utterly  hopeless :  there  was 
clearly  more  room  to  apprehend  a  series  of  disasters 
which  might  endanger  its  very  existence ;  and  though 
Cleomenes  might  wish  for  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
the  Spartan  government  had  shown  itself  strongly 
inclined  to  peace,  and  would  no  doubt  gladly  have 
accepted  any  reasonable  terms.  The  assembly  plainly 
intimated  by  its  resolution,  that  it  did  not  regard  the 
war  as  undertaken  on  the  part  of  the  League  in  self- 
defence,  but  as  an  attempt  to  carry  out  a  project  of 
Aratus,  which,  whatever  might  have  been  its  merits, 
the  event  had  proved  to  be  impracticable. 

Yet  no  one  seems  to  have  ventured  to  call  for  a 
discussion  of  this  question,  which  was  the  only  one  of 
real  interest  to  the  people,  and  the  influence  of  Aratus 
was  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken  by  an  ex- 
pression of  passing  disapprobation,  which  was  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  the  feeling  had  subsided.  He 
thought,  it  is  said,  at  first  of  throwing  up  the  seal  of 
office,  as  if  he  had  been  injured  by  the  vote  of  censure, 
but  on  calmer  reflection  judged  it  wiser  to  retain  his 
dignity  and  to  attempt  to  retrieve  his  honour.  Before 
his  year  expired  he  again  took  the  field,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Orchomenus  defeated  a  body  of  La- 
cedaemonian troops,  and  Megistonous  was  among  his 
prisoners,  but,  it  must  be  supposed,  was  soon  ex- 
changed or  ransomed,  as  we  find  him  shortly  after 
again  at  the  side  of  Cleomenes.  This  slight  ad- 
vantage was  of  the  less  moment,  as  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  events  took  place  at  Sparta,  which  re- 
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moved  the  object  for  which  Aratus  was  striving, —     chap. 
the  extension   of  the  League  over  Peloponnesus —  l     ^^^  . 
further  than  ever  from  his  reach. 

Cleomenes  had  been  inspired  with  fresh  confidence  Revolution 
by  his  victory  at  Ladocea,  and  he  now  ventured  to  "^  ^'**"^ 
disclose  his  projects  to  Megistonous,  and  engaged  his 
concurrence,  and  afterwards  that  of  two  or  three 
other  friends.  He  felt,  and  they  believed,  that,  to 
enable  him  to  restore  Sparta's  ancient  ascendancy  in 
Greece,  nothing  was  wanting  but  to  reform  her  insti- 
tutions, and  emancipate  the  royal  authority  from  the 
control  of  the  ephors.  He  might  well  think,  having 
effected  so  much  with  such  scanty  means,  in  spite  of 
so  many  hindrances,  there  was  nothing  wliich  he 
might  not  accomplish  when  the  force  of  the  reno- 
vated nation,  a  really  Spartan  army,  should  be  placed 
at  his  unfettered  command.  A  dream  related  to  him 
by  one  of  the  ephors,  whopis  he  slept  in  the  oracular 
temple  of  Pasiphae,  saw  four  of  their  seats  removed 
from  their  place  of  session,  and  heard  a  voice  saying: 
This  IS  best  for  Sparta,  was  reported  to  have  con- 
firmed his  resolution  and  to  have  quickened  his  move- 
ments. Again  he  marched  into  Arcadia,  with  an 
army  composed  in  part  of  mercenaries  and  in  part  of 
that  class  of  citizens  from  which  he  had  to  expect 
the  most  active  resistance  to  his  measures.  Tra- 
versing Arcadia  with  great  rapidity  in  various  di- 
rections, he  reduced  Heraea  and  Alsaea,  victualled 
Orchomenus,  and  threatened  Mantinea.  The  Spartans 
were  at  last  so  fatigued  with  long  marches  and  counter- 
marches, that  they  were  glad  to  be  left  behind  in  Ar- 
cadia, when  he  returned  for  an  interval  to  Laconia.  ^ 

>  Droysen  (489.)  conceives  that  the  danger  which  threatened  Orchomenus 
was  the  real  motive  of  the  expedition  of  Cleomenes,  and  that  some  machinations 
of  the  Spartan  oligarchy,  which  it  was  encouraged  to  undertake  hy  his  absence 
and  the  captivity  of  Megistonous,  and  to  which  the  ephors  lent  their  aid,  were 
the  immediate  cause  which  induced  him  to  strike  the  decisive  blow.  I  cannot  per- 
ceive the  slightest  appearance  of  necessity  for  such  an  explanation  of  his  conduct 
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CHAP.  On  his  way  homeward,  Cleomenes  revealed  his  design 
i  to  a  few  trusty  followers,  and  regulated  his  march  so 
as  to  reach  Sparta  about  the  time  when  the  ephors 
were  sitting  down  to  supper.  Euryclides  was  sent 
forward  to  obtain  admission  into  their  presence,  under 
pretence  of  a  message  from  the  army,  and  while  they 
were  listening  to  his  report,  some  of  the  other  con- 
spirators, with  a  few  soldiers,  rushed  in  and  fell  upon 
them.  Four  of  the  ephors  were  massacred :  the  fifth, 
named  Agesilaus,  having  been  left  among  them  appa- 
rently lifeless,  afterwards  recovered  strength  enough 
to  crawl  into  an  adjacent  sanctuary.  About  ten 
other  persons  lost  their  lives  at  the  same  time  in 
defence  of  the  ephors.  No  other  blood  was  shed,  and 
Agesilaus  himself  was  spared,  when  he  came  out  of 
his  place  of  shelter  the  next  morning.  All  who 
would  were  allowed  to  leave  the  city  during  the 
night,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  took  advantage  of 
this  permission. 

At  daybreak  Cleomenes  summoned  an  assembly  of 
the  people.  Two  indications  of  the  recent  revolution 
met  their  view  in  the  market-place  :  a  table  was  exhi- 
bited containing  the  names  of  eighty  citizens  who  were 
enjoined  to  leave  the  country,  and  four  of  the  seats  of 
the  ephors  were  removed,  the  fifth  being  left  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  Cleomenes.^  He  now  came  forward  to  vin- 
dicate his  conduct  and  to  explain  his  intentions.  He 
went  back,  it  appears,  to  the  origin  of  the  ephoralty, 
with  a  view  to  show  that  the  power  claimed  by  the 
ephors  in  later  times  had  been  acquired  through 
usurpation.  The  office  itself,  he  asserted,  was  un- 
known to  the  primitive  constitution,  in  which  the  su- 

i  Droysen  (491.)  thinks  that  by  this  Cleomenes  meant  to  intimate  that  he 
assumed  all  the  powers  which  had  been  exercised  by  the  ephors.  It  would  be  more 
important  if  we  could  ascertain  that  he  actually  did  sa  lie  clearly  professed  to 
resume  all  those  branches  of  the  royal  prerogative  which  the  ephors  had  usurped  ; 
but  it  seems  that  he  also  charged  them  with  the  exercise  of  a  tyrannical  power, 
which  had  never  been  claimed  by  the  kings  themselves  {i^ovai^  ivie4r(f  r^y  itdrpiov 
KoroK^oyras  ipx^'^*     Plut.  01.  10.). 
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preine  authority  was  vested  in  the  kings  and  the  ^^^J*« 
Gerusia ;  and  it  was  only  after  the  Messenian  war  that 
the  kings  had  begun  to  appoint  officers  under  the 
title  of  ephors,  to  discharge  some  of  their  functions  in 
their  absence.  These  vicegerents  and  servants  of  the 
kings  had  in  course  of  time  erected  themselves  into  a 
distinct,  independent,  and  permanent  tribunal,  and 
had  enlarged  their  jurisdiction  by  a  series  of  encroach- 
ments, until  it  overrode  all  the  other  magistracies  in 
the  state.  The  memory  of  the  ephor  Asteropus,  who 
had  introduced  some  of  the  most  important  of  these 
innovations,  was  comparatively  recent.  It  was  only 
by  degrees  that  the  ephors  had  assumed  the  right  of 
summoning  the  kings  before  them ;  that  it  had  not 
been  always  recognised,  appeared  from  the  usage  of 
modern  times,  according  to  which  the  kings  were  only 
bound  to  attend  on  the  third  summons.  Still  this 
power,  unconstitutional  and  exorbitant  as  it  was, 
might  for  the  sake  of  tranquillity  have  been  tolerated, 
if  it  had  been  exercised  with  moderation  and  with 
some  regard  to  the  public  good.  But  when  it  was 
abused,  as  it  had  lately  been  by  ephors  who  took  upon 
them  to  banish  their  kings  and  to  put  them  to  death 
without  trial,  and  who  established  a  system  of  terror 
to  prevent  measures  of  reform  which  were  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  honour  and  well-being  of 
Sparta^,  it  could  be  endured  no  longer.  Happy 
should  he  have  thought  himself  if  the  evils  under 
which  the  country  groaned,  the  luxury  and  extortion, 
and  the  inequality  of  fortunes,  which  was  the  source 
of  all  the  rest,  could  have  been  corrected  by  any 
milder  remedy  ;  but  the  use  of  force  in  extreme  cases 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  Lycurgus  him- 
self: the  more  as  he  was  but  a  private  person  when  he 
appealed  to  arms  against  king  Charilaus.     It  had  now 

•  Here,  if  Droysjii's   conjecture  were  well  founded,  should  have  been  sonic 
allusion  to  the  later  attempts  of  the  oligarchy. 

VOL.  V'll.  N 
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become  necessary  to  resort  to  the  like  means  to  over- 
power the  resistance  of  the  adversaries  of  reform  ;  but 
no  needless  violence  had  been  employed,  no  greater 
severity  exercised  than  the  public  safety  required. 
He  then  proceeded  to  unfold  his  plan,  which,  in  its 
leading  features,  was  the  same  as  had  been  proposed 
by  Agis.  All  debts  were  to  be  cancelled ;  so  that  the 
creditors,  whose  securities  had  been  destroyed,  seem 
to  have  been  allowed  to  revive  their  claims ;  the  land 
was  to  be  equally  divided,  and  a  new  roll  of  citizens 
formed,  to  include  the  foreigners  who,  on  strict  ex- 
amination, should  be  found  worthy  of  the  franchise. 
When  the  honour  of  Sparta  should  have  been  entrusted 
to  a  sufficient  number  of  armed  citizens,  they  Avould 
not  again  see  her  territory  insulted  by  lUyrian  or 
-Stolian  inroads.^ 

The  cancelling  of  the  debts  was  perhaps  considered 
only  as  the  enforcement  of  the  law  passed  by  Agis. 
The  division  of  the  lands  was,  it  seems,  made  to  wear 
the  appearance  of  a  voluntary  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
those  who  possessed  more  than  the  legal  measure. 
Cleomenes  himself  set  the  example  by  the  surrender 
of  his  own  patrimony,  and  this,  it  is  said,  was  followed 
first  by  Megistonous  and  his  other  friends,  and  after- 
wards by  all  the  other  citizens.  In  the  distribution  a 
portion  was  allotted  to  each  of  the  exiles ;  and  Cleo- 
menes announced  that  they  would  all  be  permitted  to 
return  when  tranquillity  should  have  been  firmly  es- 
tablished. After  the  enrolment  was  completed,  the 
Spartan  infantry  amounted  to  5000  men ;  and  Cleo- 
menes introduced  some  changes  in  its  weapons 
and  armour,  in  particular  by  the  substitution  of  the 
sarissa  for  the  old  Grecian  spear,  which  brought  it 
nearer  to  the  character  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx. 
At  the  same  time  he  diligently  applied  himself  to  re- 


'  An  allusion  which  seems  plainly  to  indicate  that  the  period  of  the  iEtoUan 
invasion  was  not  so  long  passed  as  Droysen  represents. 
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store  the  ancient  system  of  education  and  discipline,  chap. 
a  task  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  received  much  as-  .  ^^^'^' 
sistance  from  the  philosopher  Sphserus ;  a  proof  that 
he  did  not  rigorously  confine  himself  to  the  tradi- 
tional details,  but  took  the  opportunity  to  effect  many 
seasonable  improvements.  The  abolition  of  the  ephor- 
alty  was  not  the  only  innovation  which  Cleomenes 
made  in  the  constitution.  It  appears  that  he  likewise 
in  some  way  altered  the  character  or  contracted  the 
powers  of  the  Gerusia ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  changed 
its  name,  and  to  liave  substituted  a  description  re- 
ferring to  the  subdivisions  of  the  tribes  which  the 
Council  was  supposed  to  represent.^  But  the  fact  so 
stated  is  not  easily  explained ;  for  he  evidently  studied 
to  preserve  the  forms  of  antiquity  whenever  they  did 
not  thwart  his  purposes ;  and  it  rests  on  the  authority 
of  a  writer  who  was  very  liable  to  error.  Another  of 
his  measures  was  certainly  an  infringement  of  the 
constitution,  though  it  was  one  of  which  the  oligarchy 
which,  after  the  murder  of  Agis,  had  permitted  one 
king  to  reign  without  a  colleague,  had  no  right  to 
complain.  Since  the  sons  of  Aristodemus  shared  the 
royal  office  between  them,  there  had  never  been  two 
kings  of  the  same  house  at  a  time.  Cleomenes  now 
filled  the  vacant  throne  of  the  Proclids  with  his 
brother  Euclides.  If  this  proceeding  was  not  to  be 
justified  by  the  legend  which  traced  the  origin  of  the 

'  Paus.  II.  9.  I.  T^  Kpdros  r^f  ytpowrias  KoraXvacts  frarpoySfwvs  r£  \6y^ 
Karierritrty  iun'  ainwv.  The  meaning  of  Pausanias  seems  to  be  as  stated  In  the 
text,  and  so  it  was  understood  by  Mueller  (Dor.  ii.  p.  132.  Engl.  Tr.  2d  ed.),  who 
says  :  Cleoments  inttituted  a  college  of  irarpov6fioi  in  the  place  of  the  gerusia.  But 
in  the  note  he  seems  to  adopt  Boekh's  interpretation  {Corp.  Insc,  i.  p.  605.),  who 
Miys  on  the  words  of  Paus.,  hoc  est,  vim  Senatus  retoloit  Cleomenes  non  senatum 
ipsuM;  and  has  shown  (p.  610.)  that  in  later  times  at  least,  the  rrarpofSfioi 
existed  together  with  the  gerusia,  and  that  even  after  the  restoration  of  the 
ephoralty,  the  chief  of  the  iraTpov6fioi  continued  to  give  his  name  to  the  year ;  but 
it  is  quite  another  question,  whether  this  is  what  Pausanias  meant  to  say.  Droyscn 
(if.  492.)  seems  to  suppose  that  Cleomenes  abolished  the  name  of  the  gerusia,  and 
nominally  substituted  the  fraTpov6/xoi  in  their  room  :  that  is,  with  powers  really 
inferior  to  those  of  the  gerusia ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  ry  Kdyu  is  to  be 
referred  to  'itarpov6iwvs. 
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Lxtr*  two  royal  houses  to  one  ancestor,  it  was  at  least  a  proof 
^  »  f  that  Cleomenes  did  not  aim  at  despotic  power,  and  it 
was  more  in  harmony  both  with  that  ancient  prece- 
dent and  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  than  the 
undivided  monarchy,  in  which  the  enemies  of  reform 
had  so  long  acquiesced. 

Such  was  the  revolution  which  was  represented  by 
Polybius  \  and  by  other  ^vriters,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  as  a  subversion  of  the  hereditary  form  of 
government,  and  a  transformation  of  the  legitimate 
royalty  into  what  the  Greeks  called  a  tyranny.  By 
others  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  salutary  and  tem- 
perate reform,  conducted  with  great  moderation  on 
constitutional  principles,  and  preserving  as  much  both 
of  the  substance  and  the  form  of  the  national  institu- 
tions as  was  consistent  w^ith  the  main  end,  the  secur- 
ity and  welfare  of  the  state.  It  can  hardly  be  denied, 
that  the  facts  afford  some  colour  to  each  of  these 
opinions ;  the  case  is  one  which,  like  all  political 
changes  not  effected  by  strictly  legal  means,  presents 
an  ambiguous  aspect;  but  the  view  taken  by  Poly- 
bius, whose  prejudices  deprive  him  of  all  authority  on 
this  question,  appears  to  be  the  more  narrow  and 
superficial,  and  to  exhibit  least  of  the  real  character 
of  the  transaction,  while  it  is  grossly  unjust  so  far  as 
it  involves  any  judgment  on  the  motives  and  inten- 
tions of  Cleomenes.  1  he  essence  of  tyranny^  in  the 
Greek  sense,  is  the  usurpation  of  arbitrary  power  in 
a  stiite  which  had  been  previously  governed  by  law ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  on  the  one  hand,  not  only 
that  the  means  by  which  Cleomenes  compassed  his 
ends  were  violent  and  illegal,  but  also  that  the  power 
which  he  acquired  by  the  revolution  was  in  one  point 

'  11.47.  3.  Paus.  VIII.  27.  16.  ^k  ficurtXttas  tirrifr-nitTw  h  rvpayrtia  6  KXtofi4yfis 
r^y  voXtrtiay.  Bruckner  has  examined  the  question  in  an  article  in  Zimmer- 
mann's  Zeitschrift,  1837,  No.  151.  On  Ihe  Reforms  of  AgU  and  Cleomenet.  But 
the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  seems  hardly  worth  the  pains  he  has  taken  to 
establish  it  He  finds  that  the  judgment  of  Polybius,  though  partial,  was  not 
without  foundation  in  fact,  inasmuch  as  the  means  by  which  Cleomenes  compassed 
his  ends  were  illegal. 
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of  view  very  nearly  absolute ;  as,  after  he  had  abolished  chap. 
the  ephoralty,  placed  his  brother  on  the  throne,  and  .  ^^"'  > 
formed  an  army  of  citizens  devoted  to  his  interest, 
there  was  no  one  in  Sparta  who  could  counteract  his 
will.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  considered 
that,  however  little  foundation  there  may  have  been 
in  authentic  records  or  tradition  for  his  assertions  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  ephoralty,  and  though  the  office 
was  probably,  in  some  form  or  other,  as  old  as  the 
Dorian  conquest,  still  in  later  times  it  had  unques- 
tionably assumed  a  new  character  and  place,  and  had 
usurped  prerogatives,  unknown  to  the  early  consti- 
tution, which  rendered  it  an  irresistible  engine  of  an 
oppressive  and  baneful  oligarchical  domination.  Whe- 
ther it  would  have  been  possible  to  retain  the  office 
and  to  reduce  its  authority  within  moderate  bounds, 
may  be  doubtful,  but  Cleomenes  had  good  grounds  for 
the  view  whicli  he  took  of  it,  as  an  excrescence  which 
must  be  amputated  before  the  state  could  be  restored 
to  a  healthy  condition.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for 
questioning  the  sincerity  of  his  conviction,  that  he 
was  merely  reviving  the  royalty  of  the  primitive  ages, 
in  the  peculiar  form  which  it  had  assumed  at  Sparta, 
exempt  indeed  from  the  restraint  to  which  it  had 
been  so  long  subjected  by  the  growth  of  the  power 
which  had  gradually  encroached  upon  its  rights,  but 
yet  not  an  unlimited  sovereignty.  He  ruled  over  a 
free  and  willing  people,  in  which  there  was  only  one 
disaflfccted  party,  the  oligarchy  which  he  had  over- 
thrown. They  indeed,  pretending  to  consider  them- 
selves as  the  state,  might  consistently  treat  him  as  a 
tyrant,  for  they  submitted  to  him  only  through  fear. 
But  his  main  strength  lay  in  his  Spartan  phalanx,  the 
citizens  who  composed  the  popular  assembly,  and  over 
this  body  he  could  possess  no  other  dominion  than  the 
legitimate  influence  which  he  derived  from  their  grati- 
tude, admiration,  and  confidence.     As  he  had  thrown 
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ciiAF.  his  private  wealth  into  the  common  stock,  so  in  his 
person  and  whole  manner  of  living,  both  in  the  camp 
and  at  home,  by  a  simplicity  and  frugality  which  were 
perfectly  free  from  all  tinge  of  aflfectation,  he  presented 
a  model  of  a  Spartan  king,  only  distinguished  from 
the  best  of  the  old  times  by  the  advantage  which  he 
may  have  gained  from  his  philosophical  education. 

The  tidings  of  the  revolution  at  Sparta  were  re- 
ceived by  Aratus  and  his  friends  with  a  mixture  of 
hope  and  alarm.  They  hoped  that  it  might  prove  the 
beginning  of  a  long  series  of  civil  commotions,  which 
might  keep  Cleomenes  occupied  at  home.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cancelling  of  debts  and  repartition  of 
the  land  excited  their  fears,  lest  the  contagion  of  this 
pernicious  example  should  reach  the  multitude  in  the 
Achaean  towns,  and  impel  them  to  like  enterprises,  or 
incline  them  to  seek  alliance  with  Sparta.  Aratus 
owed  a  great  part  of  his  reputation  to  the  prudent 
forbearance  with  which  he  had  respected  the  rights  of 
property  at  Sicyon,  after  the  return  of  the  exiles. 
The  revolutionary  measures  of  Cleomenes  were  utterly 
repugnant  to  his  nature  and  his  principles ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  did  not  merely  serve  as  a 
pretext  for  that  hostility  to  Sparta,  which  he  carried 
to  such  a  fatal  extreme,  but  really  contributed  to 
heighten  it.  His  sympathies  were  all  on  the  side  of 
the  defeated  oligarchy  :  in  his  eyes  the  Spartan  king 
was  a  demagogue,  who  had  made  himself  a  tyrant ;  as 
it  wns  in  these  colours  that  his  character  came  down 
to  Polybius. 

The  winter,  including  the  beginning  of  224,  had 
probably  been  occupied  at  Sparta  with  the  remodelling 
of  the  state.  Early  in  the  spring,  not  long  before  Hy- 
perbatas  the  successor  of  Aratus  went  out  of  office, 
Cleomenes,  anxious  to  dash  all  hopes  which  his  ene- 
mies might  have  built  on  the  supposed  continuance  of 
internal  disorders  of  Sparta,  and  to  prove  that  the 
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recent  changes  had  not  tended  to  abate  the  ardour,  or  ™ap. 
to  relax  the  discipline  of  his  troops  \  invaded  the  ter- 
ritory of  Megalopolis,  where  he  inflicted  much  damage 
and  collected  a  great  booty.  The  Megalopolitans,  who 
had  suflfered  severe  losses  in  the  preceding  campaigns, 
offered  no  resistance,  and  no  succours  came  from 
Achaia,  where  the  government  felt  itself  insecure, 
and  the  people  had  no  more  heart  for  the  war.  To 
encourage  his  partizans  by  a  signal  display  of  his 
superiority  in  the  field,  Cleomenes,  having  found  a 
company  of  players  on  their  road  from  Messene,  caused 
a  temporary  theatre  to  be  erected,  and  entertained 
his  army  with  a  dramatic  exhibition ;  though  in 
general  his  camp  was  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
all  frivolous  and  enervating  amusements,  while  every 
other  in  Greece,  no  less  than  in  Macedonia  or  Asia, 
was  followed  by  a  train  of  musicians  and  dancers, 
jugglers  and  buffoons.  He  accustomed  his  soldiers 
to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  their  martial  exercises  with 
conversation  seasoned  with  Laconic  pleasantry ;  as  at 
his  own  table  he  provided  no  other  recreation  for  his 
guests. 

His  commanding  attitude  seems  to  have  produced 
the  effect  which  he  desired  at  Mantinea.  There  the 
party  adverse  to  the  AchaBan  connection  invited  him  to 
recover  possession  of  the  town ;  and  in  concert  with 
them  he  surprised  it  in  the  night,  and  overpowered 
the  Achaean  garrison,  which  was  almost  all  put  to  the 
sword.  To  Polybius,  who  chooses  to  overlook  the 
distinction  of  parties  in  this  affair,  the  conduct  of  the 
Mantineans  appears  to  be  marked  by  the  foulest 
treachery  and  ingratitude  ^ ;  but  those  of  them  who 
hailed  Cleomenes  as  the  restorer  of  their  laws  and 
constitution,  could  not  be  conscious  of  any  great  obli- 

>  Plut.  Clcom.  12.    But  this  does  not  imply,  as  Schoro  (p.  113.)  represents, 
that  the  expedition  had  no  other  otiiect 
'  II.  58. 
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gation  to  the  Achaeans.  After  a  few  hours'  rest  he 
set  out  again  for  Tegea,  and  by  a  circuitous  march 
through  the  west  of  Arcadia  and  Elis,  penetrated  into 
Achaia.  Hyperbatas,  who  was  directed  in  all  his 
movements  by  Aratus  \  took  up  a  position  with  the 
largest  force  he  could  master,  at  a  place  called  Hcca- 
tombajon,  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  country, 
and  Cleomenes — rashly  as  it  was  thought — placed 
himself  between  the  town  of  Dymc  and  the  enemy's 
camp.  But  his  object  was  to  force  a  battle,  and  he 
gained  a  complete  victory.  Its  immediate  fruit  was 
the  reduction  of  a  place  called  Langon  ^,  which  he  re- 
stored to  the  Eleans  ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  he  opened 
a  negotiation  with  the  Achaean  League,  which  pro- 
mised much  more  important  advantages.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  he  had  already,  before  the  battle, 
made  overtures  to  the  Achaean  government,  which  had 
been  rejected  tlirough  the  influence  of  Aratus :  but 
his  aim  must  have  been  long  well  understood.  It 
seems  to  have  been  almost  universally  expected,  and 
perhaps  very  generally  desired,  that  all  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  states  should  be  united  in  one  body :  the  only 
question  was  whether  the  union  was  to  take  place 
under  Achasan  or  under  Spartan  supremacy  ;  whether 
Sparta  was  to  be  annexed  to  the  Achaean  League,  or 
the  Achaean  League  to  Sparta.  The  success  of  Cleo- 
menes had  now  made  it  evident,  that,  if  he  entered 
the  League,  it  must  be  on  his  own  terms.  Those 
which  he  offered  after  the  battle  appear  to  have  been 
moderate,  though  we  have  no  information  as  to  the 
details.  It  is  not  clear  on  what  footing  Sparta  was 
to  be  placed  with  regard  to  the  League ;  but  for  him- 


*  riut.  Cleon.  14.  'A/wCrou  rh  irav  ^v  Kpdros. 

'  Pint.  Clcom.  14.  iir€\6i)y  Ktd  Adyyotvi,  Droyscn  (p.  505. )»  ^^^^  Manso  (in.  1. 
p.  318.)  and  Schomaiin  (p.  lv.),  supposes  this  to  be  a  mistake,  and  that  the  place 
was  Lasiun  in  the  Acrorca  of  Elis ;  and  he  would  account  for  this  operation  by  the 
conjecture,  that  Cleomenes  designed  to  afford  time  tor  the  revolutionary  moyement 
in  the  Achaean  towns  to  develop  itself.  YtT  one  would  think  that  his  presence  in 
Achaia  must  have  been  more  likely  to  accelerate  the  progrees  of  this  movement. 
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self  Cleomenes  demanded  to  be  acknowledged  as  its  chap. 
chief.  Plutarch  speaks  of  this,  as  if  it  were  to  have  .  ^^"'  . 
been  a  mere  title  of  honour,  in  return  for  which  he 
held  out  the  prospect  of  many  solid  advantages  to  the 
Achaeans.^  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  implied 
nothing  less  than  that  the  forces  of  the  League  should 
be  placed  at  his  disposal,  with  powers  as  large  as  those 
which  had  been  exercised  by  Aratus,  and  without  even 
the  same  degree  of  responsibility.  The  national  feel- 
ing of  the  Achaean  race  might  be  wounded  by  such  a 
concession  to  a  Dorian  prince.  But  there  was  no 
great  danger  lest  a  Spartan  king  should  abuse  it, 
either  by  unnecessary  wars  undertaken  to  gratify  his 
own  ambition,  or  by  wanton  aggression  on  public  or 
individual  liberty.  The  coalition  or  alliance  with 
Sparta  at  least  promised  an  immediate  cessation  of 
that  harrassing  petty  warfare  in  which  the  strength 
of  the  League  had  been  so  long  wasted ;  and  if  Cleo- 
menes was  to  be  feared  as  a  protector,  he  was  certainly 
not  less  formidable  as  an  enemy.  This  view  of  the 
question  prevailed  in  the  Achaean  Council.  The 
Achaean  ministers  were  instructed  to  accept  the  king's 
proposals,  to  conclude  a  truce  with  him,  and  to  invite 
him  to  attend  an  assembly  to  be  held  near  Argos,  in 
which  the  treaty  was  to  be  ratified.  But  an  illness, 
the  effect  of  excessive  fatigue  and  an  imprudent 
draught  of  water,  compelled  him  to  postpone  his 
journey  to  Argos,  and  to  return  for  a  time  to  Sparta. 
He  however  so  fully  relied  on  the  promises  he  had 
received,  that,  as  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  con- 
vention was  the  release  of  his  prisoners,  he  set  the 
principal  of  them  at  liberty  forthwith.  This  acci- 
dental delay  was  apparently  the  occasion  of  great 
calamities.  It  afforded  time  to  Aratus  for  intrigues, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  put  an  end  to  all  pro- 
spects of  peace. 

"  Ar.  38. 
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CHAP.         Aratus,  when   he  began  the  war,  probably  con- 
sidered Sparta  as  an  easy  conquest.    He  was  not  pre- 


intrigues  pared  to  find  a  formidable  antagonist  in  the  young 
of  Aratus.  king,  and  could  not  expect  that  the  people  which  had 
tamely  submitted  to  the  inroads  of  the  Illyrians  and 
jEtolians,  would  offer  any  effectual  resistance  to  the 
arms  of  the  Achaean  League.  But  he  had  been  very 
soon  undeceived:  and  he  had  long  ago  foreboded 
such  a  crisis  as  had  now  arrived,  and  had  pondered 
the  course  he  should  take  when  the  emergency  arose. 
The  resolution  which  he  finally  adopted  was  one 
which  even  now  we  cannot  read  of  for  the  first  time 
without  the  same  kind  of  painful  surprise,  which  we 
feel  when  a  man  whom  we  have  hitherto  esteemed 
has  committed  a  dishonourable  action.  It  was  no 
other  than  at  once  to  undo  the  great  work  of  his 
public  life,  to  call  the  king  of  Macedonia  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, as  an  ally  and  protector  against  Cleomenes. 
And  this  resolution  he  formed,  confessedly  with  a 
clear  insight  into  the  consequences  which  were  likely 
to  result  from  this  step,  a  full  view  of  the  danger 
with  which  it  threatened  the  liberties  of  Greece. 
The  struggle  which  this  determination  cost  him,  may 
be  in  some  measure  estimated  by  the  perplexity  which 
Polybius  betrays  in  his  attempt  to  defend  it  The 
plea  which  Aratus  set  up  in  his  Memoirs,  and  which 
is  urged  by  the  historian,  his  apologist  and  admirer, 
is  necessity.  But  it  is  admitted  that  he  had  re- 
conciled himself  to  the  thought,  had  harboured  the 
purpose,  before  the  necessity  existed  ;  and  this  sup- 
posed necessity  was  after  all  only  the  creature  of  his 
own  will;  it  was  but  his  want  of  self-command,  his 
incapacity  for  a  great  sacrifice,  which  led  him  to  lay 
down  as  a  first  principle  of  action,  inviolable  as  the 
laws  of  nature,  that  Cleomenes  must  be  resisted  to 
the  last,  and  that  any  alternative  was  to  be  preferred 
to  compliance  with  his  demands.      We  can  indeed 
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very  easily  conceive  how  deeply  mortifying  such  com-  chap. 
pliance  would  have  been  to  Aratus:  how  much  it  ^. 
^vould  have  cost  him  to  retire  from  public  life,  baffled 
and  humbled,  and  from  the  shade  of  his  forced  se- 
clusion to  witness  the  triumph  of  his  young  rival. 
These  are  considerations,  which  may  well  dispose  us, 
with  Plutarch,  to  view  his  conduct  with  more  of 
pity  than  of  indignation,  as  an  example  of  ordinary 
human  weakness.  But  they  must  be  discarded,  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  vindicate  his  policy  on  the 
ground  taken  by  Polybius,  as  not  unworthy  of  a  pa- 
triotic statesman.  We  can  then  only  inquire,  whether 
the  ambition  of  Cleomenes  threatened  Greece,  or  even 
the  Achaean  League,  with  any  dangers  so  fearful  as 
were  to  be  apprehended  from  the  restoration  of  Mace- 
donian ascendancy :  and  this  is  a  question  on  which 
Aratus  can  hardly  have  been  so  far  blinded  by  passion 
as  to  mistake  the  truth. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  account  given 
by  Polybius  of  the  steps  by  which  Aratus  was  led  to 
the  practical  result  of  his  deliberations,  than  the 
place  assigned  to  the  ^tolians.  The  importance  of 
the  figure  which  they  make  in  the  historian's  vindi- 
cation of  his  hero,  stands  in  most  strange  and  sus- 
picious contrast  to  the  paucity  and  insignificance  of 
the  actions  which  he  attributes  to  them  during  the 
same  period.  According  to  this  statement  a  coalition 
between  the  jEtolians  and  Spartans  was  the  original 
cause  of  the  war,  and  first  induced  Aratus  to  believe 
that  the  safety  of  the  Achaean  League  was  endangered 
by  the  enterprises  of  Cleomenes.  Yet  the  only  proof 
he  alleges  of  the  existence  of  such  a  confederacy  is, 
that  the  iEtolians  surrendered  their  claims  to  the 
three  Arcadian  towns,  which  had  abandoned  their 
alliance,  and  had  connected  themselves  with  Sparta ; 
and  it  is  not  pretended  that  they  ever  sent  a  single 
man  into  Peloponnesus  to  the  aid  of  Cleomenes,  or 
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CHAP,  that  they  in  any  way  interposed  in  liis  behalf  other- 
t  ^^"'  .  wise  than  by  one  demonstration  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  sequel,  which  came  very  late  and  was  totally 
useless.  Another  statement,  equally  questionable, 
and  which  proves  as  little,  is,  that  the  ^tolians 
opened  a  negotiation  with  Antigonus  Doson  in  the 
hope  of  engaging  him  in  a  war  against  the  Achaean 
League,  with  a  view  to  the  partition  of  its  territory. 
Whatever  their  projects  may  have  been,  not  only 
were  these  never  realised,  but  the  only  part  which 
they  actually  took  in  the  war  was  a  declaration  of 
hostile  intentions  toward  Macedonia.  It  must  there- 
fore be  pronounced  an  utterly  hollow  pretext,  when 
we  are  informed  by  Polybius  that  fear  of  the  vEtolians 
drove  Aratus  to  the  thought  of  an  alliance  with 
Antigonus. 
AniSraus*^  The  precise  juncture  when  Aratus  took  the  first 
Down.  step  toward  the  execution  of  his  design,  is  not  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  the  narrative  of  Polybius ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  subsequent  to  tlie  opening  of  the 
campaign  in  which  Cleomenes  first  took  the  field 
after  the  revolution  at  Sparta.  It  was  probably 
while  he  was  ravaging  the  territory  of  Megalopolis 
without  resistance  that  Aratus  concerted  a  plan  with 
two  of  its  citizens,  Nicophanes  and  Cercidas,  his  old 
friends,  for  an  embassy  to  Macedonia,  to  sound  Anti- 
gonus. At  his  suggestion  they  were  appointed  envoys 
to  the  Achaean  Council,  and  having  obtained  its  per- 
mission proceeded  to  the  Macedonian  court.  They 
received  their  instructions  from  Aratus,  who  fur- 
nished them  with  the  arguments  which  he  judged 
best  adapted  to  make  an  impression  on  Antigonus. 
The  substance  of  them  has  been  preserved  by  Po- 
lybius: and  none  certainly  could  have  been  devised 
better  suited  to  the  purpose  of  convincing  and  per- 
suading the  king.  It  is  only  surprising  that  Aratus, 
while  he  suggested  them,  should  not  have  felt  that 
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they  were  so  many  reasons  which  ought  to  have  de-  ^/^^^,^- 
terred  him,  as  a  patriotic  Greek,  from  the  prosecution 
of  his  attempt.  The  envoys  were  to  represent  the 
danger  which  was  impending  over  the  Achaean  League 
from  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  ^tolians  and 
Cleomenes,  who  were  banded  against  it,  and  to  point 
out  that  if  the  confederates  were  allowed  to  overpower 
the  League,  and  Cleomenes  became  master  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, they  would  soon  extend  their  conquests 
into  northern  Greece,  and  must  at  length  come  into 
mortal  conflict  with  Macedonia.  It  was  for  the  king 
to  consider  whether  it  suited  his  interest  better  to 
fight  his  battle  with  Cleomenes  for  the  command  of 
Greece  in  Peloponnesus,  with  the  Acha^ans  and  Boeo- 
tians on  his  side,  or  to  stake  his  kingdom  on  the  issue 
of  a  contest  against  the  united  forces  of  iEtolia  and 
Boeotia,  the  Achaeans  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  in 
Thcssaly.  It  was  indeed  a  simple  calculation:  and 
when  the  envoys  added,  that  if  the  ^tolians  remained 
quiet,  as  they  affected  to  do  then,  the  Achaeans  would 
hold  out  as  long  as  they  could  without  assistance,  but 
if  fortune  proved  adverse,  or  the  -^tolians  took  part 
against  them,  they  would  then  call  upon  him  for 
timely  succour,  Antigonus  had  nothing  more  to  wish 
than  that  they  might  soon  find  themselves  compelled 
to  implore  his  protection.  Nothing  however  could 
be  more  agreeable  to  him  than  that  they  should  pre- 
viously waste  their  own  and  their  enemy's  strength, 
since  they  would  then  be  the  more  wUling  to  accept 
his  terms.  Indeed,  as  if  to  remove  all  doubt  on  this 
head,  Aratus  expressly  undertook  to  provide  the 
amplest  securities,  and  the  most  solid  proofs  the  king 
could  desire  of  gratitude  for  his  favours. 

That  Antigonus  received  these  proposals  with  joy, 
and  dismissed  the  envoys  mth  the  warmest  assurances 
of  his  goodwill,  hardly  needs  to  be  related.  He  sent 
a  letter  with  them  addressed  to  the  people  of  Megalo- 
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CHAP,  polls,  in  which  he  promised,  if  it  was  also  the  wish  of 
■  the  Achajans,  to  march  to  their  aid.  The  report 
which  they  made  on  their  return  of  the  king's  favour- 
able disposition,  made  such  an  impression  at  Mega- 
lopolis, where,  ever  since  the  time  of  Philip,  there  had 
always  been  a  strong  friendly  feeling  toward  Mace- 
donia, that  they  were  immediately  commissioned  to 
repair  to  the  Achaean  assembly,  and  to  call  upon  the 
League  to  solicit  the  Macedonian  succours  without 
delay.  Aratus,  we  are  told,  was  delighted  to  learn 
that  Antigonus  was  willing  to  forget  the  injury  which 
his  house  had  sustained  in  the  loss  of  the  Acroco- 
rinthus,  and  no  less  pleased  that  the  ardour  of  the 
Megalopolitans  released  him  from  the  responsibility 
of  an  experiment  which  he  felt  to  be  extremely  ha- 
zardous :  no  blame  could  now  be  attached  to  him  if 
it  should  happen  that  Antigonus  crushed  the  liberty 
which  he  was  invited  to  protect.  He  had  only  to 
moderate  their  impatience,  while  he  commended  their 
zeal ;  and  he  exhorted  the  people  to  persevere  as  long 
as  they  could  in  their  unassisted  exertions,  and  only 
if  fortune  frowned  upon  them  to  betake  themselves  to 
the  promised  aid. 

Though  Aratus  had  been  able  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  Achajan  Council  for  this  negotiation,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  measure  was  generally  popular 
in  Achaia.  The  events  which  followed  prove  that  it 
was  carried  by  a  comparatively  small  though  powerful 
party,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Megalopolis, 
and  the  regard  which  was  felt  to  be  due  to  her  services 
and  sacrifices  in  the  common  cause.  Not  only  was 
there  a  strong  inclination  in  favour  of  Cleomenes 
among  the  lower  classes,  who  hoped  under  his  pro- 
tection to  obtain  release  from  their  debts  and  a  new 
agrarian  law,  but  many  of  the  leading  men  dreaded 
Macedonian  intervention,  were  impatient  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Aratus,  and  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the 
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supremacy  of  Sparta.     According  to  a  usage  which     ^^hap. 
had  never  before  been  interrupted  since  Aratus  first  « 

filled  the  office  of  General,  he  should  have  succeeded 
Hyperbatas.  But  he  solemnly  declined  it,  and  the 
election  fell  on  Timoxenus.  According  to  Plutarch, 
he  wished  it  to  be  believed,  that  his  refusal  was  the 
eflfect  of  the  resentment  he  retained  for  the  afiront  he 
had  sufifered  after  his  defeat  at  Ladocea,  but  his  real 
motive  was  well  known  to  be  his  despondency  as  to 
the  prospects  of  the  League,  produced  by  the  battle 
of  Hecatombaeum.  But  even  if  we  must  infer  from 
this  that  Aratus  himself  alleged  the  pretext  mentioned 
by  Plutarch,  it  would  still  be  probable  that  he  meant 
to  intimate  his  conviction,  that  the  resources  of  the 
League  were  no  longer  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
struggle,  and  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  was 
necessary  to  claim  the  promised  aid  of  Antigonus. 
But  though  he  exerted  the  most  strenuous  efibrts  to 
counteract  the  overtures  of  Cleomenes,  he  could  not 
prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminaries  already 
related ;  and  if  Cleomenes  had  been  able  immediately 
to  attend  the  assembly  at  Argos,  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  have  found  it  willing  to  accede  to  his  terms. 
But  during  the  interval  in  which  he  was  detained  at 
home  by  his  illness,  Aratus  appears  to  have  recovered 
his  ascendancy,  and  found  means  to  avert  the  pacifi- 
cation which  threatened  his  interests.  He  imme- 
diately sent  his  own  son,  the  younger  Aratus,  to 
Antigonus,  apparently  without  any  other  authority, 
to  conclude  the  negotiation  which  had  been  opened 
by  the  Megalopolitan  envoys.  All  was  now  adjusted 
between  them,  except  one  point,  which  it  was  still 
necessary  to  leave  open  for  some  time  longer.  Anti- 
gonus required  the  restitution  of  the  Acrocorinthus, 
as  the  price  of  his  assistance ;  and  Aratus  himself  was 
quite  willing  to  consent  to  this  condition ;  but  he 
could  not  undertake  that  even  his  influence  would 
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prevail  on  the  Achaeans  to  surrender  the  Corinthians, 
whom  they  had  encouraged  to  revolt  from  Macedonia, 
into  the  hands  of  their  old  masters.  It  was  therefore 
arranged  that,  while  Aratiis  waited  for  an  opportunity 
of  accomplishing  this  object,  Antigonus  should  com- 
plete his  preparations  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  begin 
his  march  at  the  first  summons.  All  that  remained 
was  to  bring  about  a  rupture  with  Sparta,  and  this  he 
eflfected  by  a  stroke  of  policy,  in  which  he  was  aided 
by  the  Spartan  king's  impetuous  temper.  When  Cleo- 
menes  had  recovered  from  his  illness,  he  set  out  for 
Argos  to  meet  the  Achaean  assembly,  which  had  been 
convened  there  according  to  the  agreement.  But  on 
his  road  he  received  a  message,  requesting  him  to 
leave  his  troops  behind  him  and  to  come  alone,  or, 
according  to  another  account,  with  a  small  train  ^; 
hostages  were  ofi^ered  for  his  security.^  The  message 
seems  to  have  been  so  contrived  as  at  once  to  betray 
distrust  and  to  awaken  suspicions  of  treacliery.  Cleo- 
menes  took  fire  at  the  afi^ront,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
assembly  containing  bitter  invectives  against  Aratus 
who  replied  in  a  similar  strain,  and  despatched  a 
herald  to  -Egium  with  a  declaration  of  war,  which  he 
followed  up  by  the  invasion  of  Achaia,  where  he  sur- 
prised Pellene.  Several  towns  in  the  adjacent  part 
of  Arcadia  submitted  to  him  without  resistance,  and 
the  government  received  intelligence,  which  led  it  to 
apprehend  that  even  in  Sicyon  and  Corinth  he  had 
partizans  who  were  plotting  to  deliver  those  cities  into 
his  power.  To  suppress  this  attempt,  it  withdrew  the 
cavalry  and  mercenaries  from  Argos,  at  the  time 
when  the  Nemean  games  were  about  to  be  celebrated 


»  Plut.  Ar.  39.  I  cannot  perceive  the  alwurdity  which  Droysen  finds  in  this 
statement  (506.  n.  42.). 

*  According  to  Plut.  Cleom.  1 7.,  as  many  as  300  ;  a  numl)er  suspiciously  large. 
It  is  that  of  the  followers  whom,  according  to  the  other  statement,  he  was  to  be 
allowed  to  bring  with  him. 
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there/  Cleomenes  took  advantage  of  their  absence  chap. 
to  march  suddenly  upon  Argos,  where  he  surprised  i  ^  t 
the  quarter  contiguous  to  the  citadel  in  the  night,  B.c.223. 
and  the  appearance  of  his  army  amidst  the  confusion  cieomenw 
of  the  festival  created  such  consternation,  that  the  Argoe. 
city  immediately  capitulated,  entered  into  alliance 
with  Sparta,  acknowledging  Cleomenes  as  its  chief, 
gave  twenty  hostages  for  its  fidelity,  and  received  a 
Lacedaemonian  garrison.  Cleomenes  was  unfortu- 
nately induced  by  the  "assurances  of  Megistonous  to 
dispense  with  the  precaution  of  banishing  some  of 
the  citizens  who  were  notoriously  adverse  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  Aristomachus,  who  had  joined  the 
Achaean  League  with  reluctance,  and  probably  enter- 
tained no  friendly  feelings  toward  Aratus,  declaredhim- 
self  on  the  side  of  Sparta-  But  perhaps  the  surrender 
may  have  been  hastened  chiefly  by  the  democratical 
party,  which  at  Argos,  as  elsewhere,  desired  a  change 
in  the  distribution  of  property,  like  that  which  had 
taken  place  at  Sparta,  and  hoped  to  effect  it  with  the 
countenance  of  Cleomenes.^  The  submission  however 
of  the  city,  which  for  so  many  ages  had  been  Sparta's 
most  formidable  rival,  added  much  to  the  reputation 
of  his  arms,  and  it  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  all 
the  other  towns  of  the  Argolic  peninsula.  Aratus 
hoped  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  defection,  which 
was  spreading  with  alarming  rapidity  among  the 
members  of  the  League,  by  rigorous  measures.  He 
seems  to  have  accompanied  the  troops  which  were 
sent  from  Argos  to  Sicyon,  armed  with  unlimited 
authority  to  proceed  against  the  persons  suspected 
of  treasonable  correspondence  with  Cleomenes,  and 
he  put  many  of  them  to  death.  He  then  proceeded 
to  institute  a  like  investigation  at  Corinth ;  but  here 
the  disafiection  to  the  Achaean  government  was  so 

>  February,  b.c.  223.  *  Plut  Cleom.  20. 
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CHAP,  general,  and  the  people  so  much  exasperated  against 
'  him,  that  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  at  Argos,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  seize  him,  which  he  only  eluded  by  extra- 
ordinary presence  of  mind.  Being  alarmed  in  time 
by  their  angry  cries  and  threatening  gestures,  as  he 
was  about  to  enter  the  theatre  in  which  they  were 
assembled,  he  calmly  bade  them  wait  until  he  had 
given  his  horse  in  charge  to  some  one,  and  so  reaching 
the  gate,  after  a  hasty  warning  to  the  commander  of 
the  citadel,  rode  away,  soon  hotly  pursued,  and  with 
very  few  companions,  to  Sicyon.^  The  Corinthians 
immediately  sent  a  deputation  to  surrender  their  city 
to  Cleomenes,  whom  it  scarcely  consoled  for  the  escape 
of  Aratus.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Argolis,  he  marched  to  Corinth,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  blockade  the  Acrocorinthus. 

An  assembly  was  held  soon  after  at  Sicyon,  though 
very  thinly  attended,  in  which  Aratus  was  created 
Strategus  Autocrator,  an  extraordinary  office  pre- 
viously unknown  to  the  Achaean  constitution,  which 
must  have  been  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Roman  dic- 
tatorship. It  was  apparently  a  formal  ratification,  or 
prolongation,  of  the  irresponsible  authority,  which  he 
had  received  or  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
down  the  disaflFected  party.  But,  now  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  a  guard  was  formed  by  the  citizens 
for  the  protection  of  his  person.  It  was  apparently 
difficult  to  approach  more  closely  to  the  position  of 
a  tyrant,  or  to  show  that  the  name  with  which  he 
aflfected  to  brand  Cleomenes  was  less  applicable  to 
?^"*^*u  himself.  Cleomenes  for  a  time  abstained  from  further 
Aratus.        hostiUtics,  and  tried  every  expedient  to  conciliate  his 

>  So  Plutarch  (Ar.  40.),  and  with  slight  variations.  Cleom.  19.  Polybiiu  (ii.  62.) 
only  says  that  the  Corinthians  required  the  Achseans  and  Aratus  to  quit  the  city. 
Polybius  speaks  as  if  Aratus  had  been  at  this  time  ordinary  arpar7iy6s  (*Apdrf 
WTpomriyowri), 
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rival,  and  to  induce  him  to  cede  the  possession  of  the  chap. 
Acrocorinthus.  He  carefully  preserved  the  property 
of  Aratus  at  Corinth  untouched,  while  he  sent  his 
uncle  Megistonous,  and  a  Messenian  named  Tripylus^, 
or  Tritymallus^,  successively,  to  negotiate  with  him. 
They  were  instructed  to  oflFer  him  a  pension  of  twelve 
talents — double  the  amount  of  that  which  he  received 
from  Ptolemy — and  even  to  propose  that  the  garrison 
of  the  Acrocorinthus  should  be  composed  in  part  only 
of  Spartans,  and  partly  of  Achaean  troops.  But  as  to 
the  claim  of  the  supreme  dignity  and  command,  no 
concession  was  made  on  the  part  of  Cleomenes ;  and 
this  was  probably  the  demand  most  offensive  to 
Aratus,  and  the  main  obstacle  which  rendered  the 
negotiation  fruitless.  He  remained  inflexible,  cover- 
ing his  refusal  with  the  vague  pretext,  that  circum- 
stances were  not  in  his  power^  but  rather  he  in  the 
power  of  circumstanceSj  which  might  indeed  be  true 
in  the  sense,  that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede. 
Such  language  at  length  convinced  Cleomenes  that 
he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  overtures  of  peace. 
He  indignantly  took  the  field,  ravaged  the  territory 
of  Sicyon,  and  encamped  before  its  walls.  No  doubt 
could  now  be  left  in  the  mind  of  Aratus  as  to  the 
course  which  he  would  pursue.  All  his  hopes  were 
henceforth  centred  in  Antigonus.  But  still  he  did 
not  venture  to  take  the  final  irrevocable  step,  to 
engage  for  the  admission  of  a  Macedonian  garrison 
into  the  Acrocorinthus,  without  a  vote  of  the  Achaean 
assembly ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  he  was  willing  to  try  all  other  re- 
sources before  he  threw  himself  on  Macedonian  pro- 
tection, that  he  sent  envoys  to  solicit  succour  from 
the  ^tolians  and  from  Athens.^  The  embassy  to 
^tolia  Polybius  passes  over  in  silence :  but  it  is  not 

»  Plut.  Ar.  41.  •  Plut  Cleom.  19.  »  Plut  Ar.  41. 
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CHAP,  more  at  variance  with  the  tenor  of  his  argument  in 
1  '  .  vindication  of  Aratus,  than  other  facts  which  he 
relates.  It  was,  as  must  have  been  foreseen,  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  the  iEtolians  might  consistently  decline 
to  violate  the  neutrality  which  they  had  hitherto  ob- 
served in  the  contest  between  Sparta  and  the  Achasans. 
The  Athenians,  whose  assistance  would  have  been 
utterly  unavailing,  were,  it  is  said,  not  unmindful  of 
their  obligations  to  Aratus,  but  were  restrained  by 
Euclides  and  Micio,  the  two  leading  orators  of  the 
time,  from  a  display  of  gratitude,  which  would  have 
been  alike  useless  and  impolitic.^ 

While  Cleomenes  lay  with  his  army  before  Sicyon, 
an  assembly  was  held  at  ^Egium  which  Aratus  was 
summoned  to  attend.^  The  journey  exposed  him  to 
great  risk  of  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands :  and  Plu- 
tarch, drawing  no  doubt  from  his  Memoirs,  represents 
the  women  and  children  at  Sicyon  as  endeavouring  to 
detain  him  by  the  most  moving  entreaties:  but  he 
made  his  way,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  ten  friends, 
through  the  Spartan  lines  to  the  coast,  where  he  em- 
barked and  arrived  safely  at  ^gium.  The  business 
for  which  the  assembly  was  convened  is  not  distinctly 
stated.  It  seems  probable  that  the  election  of  the 
ordinary  General  had  already  taken  place.  Ti- 
moxenus,  a  steady  partizan  of  Aratus,  was  again  in 
office :  but  perhaps  one  object  of  the  assembly  was  to 
confirm  the  extraordinary  authority  with  which 
Aratus  had  been  invested  at  Sicyon.  The  chief  sub- 
ject of  deliberation  however  was  undoubtedly  the  ne- 
gotiation with  Antigonus ;  and  Aratus  now  found  the 
assembly  willing  to  take  the  last  step.  The  scruples 
of  honour  by  which  he  himself  had  hitherto  been  re- 

»  Plut  Ar.  41 .  Pausanlas (ii.  9.4.)  writes  the  names  Euryclides  and  Micon.  Lucas 
(p.  89. )  says  that  the  Athenians  were  diverted  from  their  purpose  by  the  Laet 
niang  under  Euelidee,  as  if  he  had  read  in  Plutarch  ol  irtpi  £.  AoxcSaui^yioi. 

»  Plut  At.  42.  r  -T^ 
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strained  had  been  removed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Co-     chap. 

rinthians ;    and  his  influence  seems  to  have  gained  «    ^^^'  . 

strength   in  proportion  as  the  League  had  shrunk 

within  its  original  limits.     A  decree  was  passed  that 

Antigonus  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  Acroco- 

rinthus ;  and  the  son  of  Aratus  and  his  Sicyonian 

friends  who  accompanied  him  to  jEgium  were  sent  to 

conclude  the  treaty,  to  urge  the  king  to  begin  his 

march,  and  to  remain  with  him  as  hostages  until  the 

proposed  security  should  be  delivered  into  his  hands. 

The  decree,  when  it  became  known  at  Corinth,  excited 

vehement  indignation  there :  the  populace  pillaged  the 

house   of  Aratus,  and   the  assembly  of  the  people 

bestowed  it  on  Cleomenes.     Cleomenes  immediately 

withdrew  his  forces  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sicyon 

after  having  ravaged  its   territory^,    and  began   to 

fortify  tlie  pass  between  the  Acrocorinthus  and  the 

part  of  the  Oneian  range  which  guards  the  south-east 

extremity  of  the  Isthmus.^ 

Antigonus  had  collected  his  forces,  and  was  waiting 
on  his  southern  frontier  for  the  summons  to  march  : 
as  soon  as  he  received  the  embassy,  he  sent  to  prepare 
the  Achaeans  for  his  coming,  and  set  out  for  the 
Isthmus.  The  only  interruption  he  found  on  his  road 
was  interposed  by  the  iEtolians,  who  threatened  to  stop 
him  if  he  should  attempt  to  pass  through  ThermopylaB. 
They  might  perhaps  have  annoyed  him  more  seriously 
if  they  had  not  thus  put  him  on  his  guard ;  but  the 
only  effect  of  their  threat  was  a  slight  inconvenience 
and  delay.  He  transported  his  army  across  the 
Maliac  Gulph  into  Euboea,  and  thence  again  to  the 
main  land,  so  as  to  avoid  the  pass.  The  ^tolians 
made  no  other  demonstration  of  hostility,  and  sent  no 
aid  to  Cleomenes.     Antigonus  found  the  Isthmus  so 

»  Plut  Cleoin.  19.     The  4fi€aXo»v  may  be  Plutarch*8  mistake. 
"  Polyb.  (u.  s.),  9ut\a€d)v  x<^»  ««i  ri^py  rhy  fura^h  tAkov  rod  t€  *AMpoicopiveow 
Moi  rAr  *Oy9(wy  KaKovfkivwv  hp&v.     See  Leake**  Morea,  in.  p.  311. 
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CHAP,     strongly  guarded  that  he  at  once  renounced  all  hope 
^^"'      of  forcing  his   way  through   the   Spartan  intrench- 


ADtigonus  inents,  and  lay  for  some  time  encamped  at  the  foot  of 
at  the  mount  Gcranea,  revolving  various  projects  for  effecting 
his  entrance  into  the  peninsula  at  some  other  point. 
In  the  meanwhile  Aratus,  accompanied  by  the  Demi- 
urges, crossed  over  to  PegaB  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  Corinthian  gulph,  and  had  his  first  interview 
with  Antigonus.  He  is  said  to  have  felt  some  uneasi- 
ness as  to  his  reception ;  but  he  was  soon  reassured 
by  the  king's  affability  and  marked  attention  to  him- 
self, and  was  confirmed  in  the  conviction  which  had 
first  encouraged  him  to  look  toward  Macedonia,  that 
princes  make  their  interest,  not  their  feelings,  the 
measure  both  of  their  enmity  and  their  friendship  :  his 
recent  services  to  Antigonus  might  well  be  allowed  to 
outweigh  the  old  injury  done  to  the  royal  house.  But 
it  seemed  at  first  as  if  their  schemes  would  be  discon- 
certed by  the  foresight  and  vigilance  of  Cleomenes. 
Antigonus  made  an  attempt  in  the  night  to  turn  his 
lines  on  the  side  of  Lecheum,  but  was  repulsed  with 
some  loss.  He  then  began  to  entertain  a  project  of 
transporting  his  troops  to  the  coast  of  Sicyon  from  the 
headland  of  HersBum,  the  nearest  point  of  the  Isthmus. 
But  it  would  probably  have  been  difficult  to  escape 
observation,  and  the  landing  at  so  short  a  distance 
from  the  enemy's  camp  would  have  exposed  him  to 
great  danger,  and  transports  for  so  large  a  force  were 
not  easily  found.  On  the  other  hand,  he  foresaw  that 
the  deficiency  of  supplies  would  not  permit  him  to 
remain  long  in  his  present  position.  But  he  was  un- 
expectedly  relieved  from  his  perplexity  by  an  oppor- 
tune revolution  which  broke  out  in  Argos,  and  effected 
a  diversion  in  his  favour, 
i^voiuuon  The  people,  or  the  democratical  party  at  Argos, 
had  expected,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  ascendancy 
of    the    Spartan   interest   would  be   attended   with 
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measures  of  confiscation  which  would  benefit  them  at     c"ap- 

I  XIT 

the  expense  of  the  opulent.     But  these  hopes  were  « 

soon  discovered  to  be  fallacious.  Cleomenes  did  not 
mean  to  assume  the  character  of  a  demagogue  in 
foreign  cities,  or  to  apply  the  same  violent  remedy 
which  he  had  deemed  necessary  for  the  disorders  of 
Sparta  to  all  other  cases.  The  disappointment  ex- 
cited general  discontent ;  and  a  man  named  Aristo- 
teles,  encouraged  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  apparently  in  concert  with  Aratus,  roused  the 
multitude  to  insurrection,  and  began  an  attack  on  the 
Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  the  citadel,  while  he  sent 
to  Sicyon  for  succours.  Timoxenus  immediately 
marched  to  his  aid  with  the  Achaean  troops  under  his 
command,  and  Aratus  arrived  not  long  after  with 
1 500  Macedonians,  whom  he  had  obtained  from  An- 
tigonus,  and  had  brought  over  the  Saronic  Gulph  to 
Epidaurus.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  revolt, 
Cleomenes  despatched  Megistonous — whose  impru- 
dent confidence  in  the  disposition  of  the  Argives  had 
misled  him  into  his  ill-judged  lenity — with  2000  men 
to  Argos ;  he  himself  remained  in  his  intrenchments  to 
observe  Antigonus,  and,  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
Corinthians,  affected  to  speak  of  the  insurrection  as  a 
trifling  tumult  of  a  few  turbulent  persons.  But  Me- 
gistonous was  slain,  soon  after  he  reached  Argos,  in  an 
attempt  to  recover  possession  of  the  city ;  and  the 
garrison,  reduced  to  almost  the  last  extremity,  sent 
courier  after  courier  to  Cleomenes,  to  solicit  support. 
Apprehending  that  the  loss  of  Argos  would  expose 
Sparta  to  the  danger  of  a  hostile  inroad,  and  believing 
that  nothing  less  than  the  display  of  his  whole 
force  would  be  sufficient  to  guard  against  it,  he 
abandoned  his  intrenchments  and  marched  into 
Argolis.  But  the  sacrifice  came  too  late  to  retrieve 
what  had  been  lost,  and  only  completed  the  ruin  of 
his  prospects.     It  threw  open  the  gates  of  Pelopon- 

o  4 
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CHAP,     nesus  to  the  enemy,  who  took  possession  of  Corinth 
■  and   the  Acrocrinthus   without   resistance.     In    the 

meanwhile  Cleomenes  forced  his  way  into  the  Larissa, 
and  effected  a  junction  with  his  troops,  who  still  held 
out  there,  and  even  made  himself  master  of  an  ad- 
jacent quarter  of  the  city.  But  while  the  issue  of  the 
struggle  was  yet  doubtful,  the  Macedonian  arms  were 
seen  glittering  on  the  heights,  and  the  cavalry  push- 
Bctreat  of  ing  forward  at  full  speed  across  the  plain.  Cleomenes 
Cleomenes.  j-^  ^^^  f^^j  himself  strong  enough  to  risk  an  engage- 
ment near  a  hostile  city,  and  therefore  sounded  a  re- 
treat, evacuated  the  citadel,  and  took  the  road  through 
Man  tinea  to  Tegea,  which  he  reached  unmolested,  but 
not  before  he  had  been  deserted  by  a  part  of  his  Pelo- 
ponnesian  troops.  At  Tegea  he  was  met  by  tidings 
of  a  domestic  calamity,  the  death  of  his  noble-minded 
wife  Agiatis,  whose  influence  had  so  greatly  con- 
tributed to  form  his  character,  and  to  induce  him  to 
spurn  inglorious  ease  for  a  life  of  toil  and  danger, 
which  he  could  not  regret  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
misfortunes  which  darkened  its  close.  His  affection 
for  her  had  been  so  strong,  that  when  his  arms  were 
most  successful  he  could  not  endure  to  be  long  absent 
from  Sparta.  But  he  controlled  his  feelings  with 
stoical  firmness,  and  before  he  proceeded  homeward 
calmly  gave  directions  for  putting  Tegea  in  a  state  of 
defence.  Continuing  his  march  during  the  night,  he 
reached  Sparta  early  the  next  morning,  and  after  he 
had  paid  the  last  offices  to  Agiatis  turned  his  thoughts 
on  the  posture  of  his  affairs.  In  the  calculation  of  his 
means  of  defence,  he  found  himself  most  embarrassed 
by  financial  difficulties,  and  foresaw  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  raise  an  army  that  might  cope  with  the 
enemy,  than  to  keep  it  in  the  field.  There  was  only 
one  quarter  in  which  he  had  a  prospect  of  assistance 
to  extricate  him  from  this  strait.  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
had  withdrawn  his  pension  from  Aratus  as  soon  as 
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it  was  known  that  he  had  attached  himself  to  An-  chap. 
tigonus,  and  was  willing  to  support  Cleomenes  by  ,  ^^^-  . 
subsidies  in  his  conflict  with  Macedonia.  But  the 
accounts  which  had  reached  him  of  the  character  of 
the  Spartan  king  were  it  seems  not  such  as  to  in- 
spire him  with  perfect  confidence  in  his  stedfastness, 
and  he  therefore  required,  as  the  condition  of  his 
assistance,  that  Cleomenes  should  send  his  mother 
and  children  to  Alexandria  as  hostages.  It  was  only 
after  a  hard  struggle  with  his  feelings  that  Cleo- 
menes could  bring  himself  to  disclose  this  demand  to 
his  mother,  but  she  received  it  with  the  spirit  of  a 
Spartan  matron,  chided  him  for  his  hesitation,  and 
bade  him  instantly  send  her  wherever  her  presence 
would  be  most  serviceable  to  Sparta.  Preparations 
were  forthwith  made  for  her  departure,  and  when 
they  were  completed  Cleomenes  escorted  her  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  to  the  place  of  embarkation  at 
Taenarus.  Before  she  went  on  board  they  retired  to 
the  temple  of  Poseidon  to  interchange  a  parting  em- 
brace; and  the  mother,  who,  in  her  old  age,  was 
going  to  be  thro^vn  on  the  mercy  of  strangers  in  a 
distant  land,  is  said  to  have  exhorted  her  son  to 
master  his  emotions,  and  to  preserve  the  composure 
which  befitted  a  king  of  Sparta. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  progress  of  An  tigonus  was  a  Advance  of 
series  of  easy  triumphs.  In  Argos  the  people  elected  -^""^""^ 
Aratus  to  the  oflBlce  of  Strategus,  and,  on  his  motion, 
granted  all  the  property  of  the  persons,  who  were  now 
branded  with  the  name  of  tyrants  and  traitors,  to  the 
king  of  Macedonia.  Aristomachus,  it  seems,  escaped 
out  of  Argos,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  at 
CenchresB,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  order  or 
^vith  the  sanction  of  Aratus,  and,  as  it  was  rumoured, 
after  the  infliction  of  torture,  which  however  Polybius 
denies.^     All  the  other  towns  of  Argolis  submitted 

>  II.  60.  8. 
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CHAP,  without  resistance  to  the  conqueror,  who  then  marched 
t  ^^"'  .  into  Arcadia  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Laconia,  where 
he  dislodged  the  Spartan  garrisons  from  Belemna  and 
JEgys,  and  consigned  the  fortresses  to  the  custody  of 
the  Megalopolitans.  He  attempted  no  further  aggres- 
sion on  the  territory  of  Sparta,  and,  it  seems,  made 
no  assault  on  any  of  the  Arcadian  towns,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  -/Egium,  where  he  was  to  meet  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Achaeans.  It  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  this  assembly  was  not  less  ready  to  comply  with 
his  demands  than  that  which  had  invited  him  into 
Greece.  The  title  which  had  been  refused  to  Cleo- 
menes  was  conferred  on  Antigonus,  and  with  such 
additions  as  entirely  to  destroy  the  independence  of 
the  League,  and  almost  to  efface  its  character.  He 
was  declared  Chief  of  all  the  allies  ^,  which  can  only 
signify  that  the  Achajans  were  henceforth  to  be  mem- 
bers of  a  great  confederacy,  including  all  the  other 
Greek  states,  which  were  in  alliance  with  Macedonia, 
among  which  Epirus,  Phocis,  Boeotia,  Acarnania,  and 
Thessaly,  are  afterwards  named.^  If  the  League 
might  be  considered  as  still  retaining  a  distinct  ex- 
istence, it  seems  to  have  been  only  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  its  burdens.  It  charged  itself  with  the  pay 
and  maintenance  of  the  Macedonian  troops,  while  it 
renounced  the  right  of  sending  an  embassy,  or  even 
addressing  a  letter,  to  any  other  prince,  without  the 
consent  of  Antigonus.  Antigonus  was  not  content 
with  the  substance  of  power,  but  exercised  it  in  a 
manner  which  showed  that  he  looked  upon  his  new 
allies  as  his  subjects,  and  had  not  forgotten  that  they 
had  been  his  enemies.  He  restored  the  statues  of  the 
tyrants  at  Argos,  and  ordered  those  which  had  been 

'  Polyb.  II.  24. 4.  KaTcurraOtU  iiy€fio»¥  airdvrttv  reiv  avfifidx^*''  ^^  seems  rather 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  Droysen*s  view  (n.  p.  557.),  that  no  formal  pre- 
eminence was  assigned  to  Biacedonia  in  the  League  (ntcA/  ein  Bund  mit  und  unter 
Makedonien  gesehlouen,  Makedonien  zur  Hegemonie  hftimnU  war), 

*  Polyb.  IV.  9.  4. 
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erected  at  Corinth  to  the  liberators  of  the  city,  to  be     chap. 
pulled  down,  all  but  that  of  Aratus,  who  interceded  . 

in  vain  for  those  of  his  friends.  The  Achaeans,  on 
their  part,  would  hardly  rest  satisfied  with  the  ordi- 
nary tokens  of  respect  due  to  his  royal  dignity,  but 
paid  their  court  to  him  with  honours  rather  belonging 
to  a  god.  Sicyon  took  the  lead,  and  celebrated  his 
arrival  when  he  came  as  the  guest  of  Aratus,  with 
sacrifices,  processions,  and  games.  The  other  towns 
followed  the  example.  Festivals  were  dedicated  to 
him,  and  called  after  him  the  Antigonia;  and  Aratus 
thought  himself  obliged  to  appear  on  these  occasions 
with  the  festive  wreath,  conducting  the  sacrifice  and 
leading  the  psBan  in  honour  of  a  man,  whose  character 
he  left  painted,  in  his  Memoirs,  in  very  dark  colours.^ 
After  the  assembly  at  iEgium,  Antigonus  closed  the 
campaign,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  Sicyon 
and  Corinth. 

Early  in  the  next  spring  he  opened  a  fresh  cam- 
paign with  the  siege  of  Tegea,  which  was  soon  forced 
to  surrender :  and  he  then  advanced  toward  the  fron- 
tier of  Laconia,  where  he  found  Cleomenes  prepared 
to  defend  the  passes.  But  after  some  time  spent  in 
fruitless  attempts  on  his  enemy's  position,  he  was 
induced  to  return  northward,  by  information  that  the 
garrison  of  Orchomenus  had  marched  to  join  the  army 
of  Cleomenes.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  attack 
the  almost  unguarded  town,  and  took  it  by  storm, 
and  gave  it  up  to  pillage.  It  was  too  useful  a  con- 
quest, for  the  access  which  it  gave  to  the  interior  of 
the  peninsula,  to  be  restored  to  the  Achasans,  and  it 
was  henceforth  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison. 
Mantinea  was  the  next  obiect  of  attack,  and  was  soon  ^^.222. 

Vail  nf 

reduced  in  like  manner.     It  also  was  abandoned  to  Mantinea. 


>  Plat  Cleom.  16.  rovrovX  ainhv  *Ayriyo¥0¥  %l^Ki»s  Kwh  /ivpta,  8<*  £k  i.wo\4- 
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CHAP,  plunder,  and  all  the  citizens  sold  into  slavery,  a  lenient 
.  punishment,  in  the  judgment  of  Polybius,  for  the 
ingratitude  it  had  shown  to  the  Achaeans,  whom 
he  regards  as  the  protectors  of  its  liberty,  a  light  in 
which  they  certainly  did  not  appear  to  those  who  rose 
against  them.  The  dispeopled  city  was  placed  by  the 
conqueror  at  the  disposal  of  Argos,  which  decreed 
that  a  colony  should  be  sent  to  take  possession  of  it 
under  the  auspices  of  Aratus.  The  occasion  enabled 
him  to  pay  another  courtly  compliment  to  the  king  of 
Macedonia.  On  his  proposal,  the  name  of  the  lovely 
Mantinea^ — as  it  was  described  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue—  was  exchanged  for  that  of  Antigonea;  a 
symbol  of  its  ruin,  and  of  the  humiliation  of  Greece. 
Antigonus  now  turned  his  arms  against  the  western 
side  of  Arcadia,  where  Heraea  and  Tilphusa  submitted 
to  him  without  resistance :  and  this  was,  on  his  part, 
the  last  achievement  of  this  campaign.  He  forthwith 
returned  to  attend  the  Achaean  assembly  at  ^gium, 
sent  his  Macedonian  troops  back  to  their  homes,  and 
put  the  rest  into  winter-quarters. 

It  seems  evident  that  he  was  not  at  all  eager  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  close,  whether  because  he  believed  that  his 
own  influence  in  Peloponnesus  would  be  strengthened 
by  the  delay — as  the  Achaeans  would  be  more  com- 
pliant and  submissive  while  the  issue  was  yet  in  sus- 
pense— or  hoped  that  the  resources  of  Sparta  would 
soon  be  spent,  and  Clcomenes  forced  to  resign  the  un- 
equal contest.^  Cleomenes  indeed,  thrown  back  upon 
Laconia,  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  a 
force  capable  of  resisting  the  master  of  Macedonia  and 

'  MayTiy4rty  4par€itrfiv.     U.  ii.  607. 

«  Droysen  (p.  523.)  l>^lleves  that  Antigonus  was  waiting  until  Ptolemy  should 
.  be  weary  of  supplying  Cleomenes  with  subsidies,  or  should  have  been  induced  to 
abandon  him.  But  if  this  was  his  policy*  it  seems  strange  that  he  should  have 
changed  it  just  at  the  time  when  he  might  expect  shortly  to  reap  its  firuits,  and 
should  have  brought  the  contest  to  an  issue  by  the  invasion  of  Laconia,  before  the 
resources  of  Cleomenes  had  been  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired  through  Ptoleroy*8 
desertion,  which,  according  to  Droysen  (p.  543.),  Antigonus  purchased  at  no  lets  a, 
price  than  the  cenion  of  Caria. 
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of  the  greater  part  of  Greece.     Notwithstanding  the      chap. 
pledges  he  had  given,   it  does  not   appear  that  he  .   ^^^^  . 
received  any  considerable  subsidies  from  the  court  of 
Alexandria  ^  where  the  ministers  of  Antigonus  exerted 
their  utmost  efforts  to  counteract  his  application,  and 
seem  to  have  spread  a  report  that  he  was  negotiating 
with  the  Achaeans,   and  playing  a  double  game,  so 
that  his  mother  wrote  to  exhort  him,  if  he  found 
means  of  concluding  an  honourable  peace,  not  to  sa- 
crifice the  interests  of  Sparta  through  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  an  old  woman  and  a  child.     It  does  not  ap- 
pear however  that  Cleomenes  ever  entered  into  such 
negotiations  after  the  arrival  of  Antigonus  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus ^,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  never  allowed  the 
threatening  aspect  of  his  affairs  to  abate  his  courage 
or  relax  his  energy.     To  the  last  he  neglected  no  ex- 
pedient, lost  no  opportunity,  shrank  from  no  venture, 
that  promised  any  advantage.    To  recruit  his  finances  Reuourcei 
he  allowed  6000  helots  to  purchase  their  emancipation  men'^ 
for  five  minas  apiece,  and  thus  raised  500  talents  ^ ; 
and  perhaps  out  of  this  number  organised  a  body  of 
2000  men,  armed  after  the  Macedonian  fashion,  like 
the  troops  which  were  distinguished  by  their  white 
bucklers.     In  the  course  of  this  summer  he  had  very  He  attacki 
nearly  made  himself  master  of  Megalopolis  by  sur-  ^i^^^ 
prise '^,  and  as  soon  as  Antigonus  had  dismissed  his 

*  Droysen  (p.  523.  541.)  thinks  it  clear  that  he  received  subsidies  from  Egypt 
to  such  an  amount  that  Antigonus  might  hope  that  Ptolemy  would  not  be  able  to 
afford  them  much  longer.  But  this  at  least  seems  inconsistent  not  only  with 
Plutarch's  y\i<rxf>wi  kou  fiSKts  iropl^ovra  to7s  ^tyois  fuaOdy  k,  t.  A.  (01.  27.  com- 
pared with  Polyb.  ii.  63.,  v.  1.),  but  with  the  measures  adopted  by  Cleomenes  for 
replenishing  his  treasury. 

*  The  statement  of  Pausanias  (vii.  7.  3,  4.),  that  Cleomenes  made  peace  with 
Antigonus  and  the  Achocans,  and  that  his  attack  on  Megalopolis  was  a  breach  of 
this  treaty — by  which  Pausanias  conceives  he  incurred  Divine  vengeance — can- 
not be  considered  as  entitled  to  any  weight,  being  virtually  refuted  by  the  silence 
of  Polyblus  and  Plutarch,  which  implies  that  of  Aratus. 

■  Plut.  Cleom.  23.  Droysen  (527.)  questions  the  fact,  'which  certainly  does  not 
■  very  well  harmonise  with  his  view  of  the  dependent  condition  of  Cleomenes. 

*  Polyb.  II.  The  allusion  which  Polyblus  makes  to  the  event  in  this  passage 
seems  to  show  that  the  loss  which  Cleomenes  suffered  on  this  occasion  was  not  so 
great  as  Droysen  Infers  from  the  language  in  which  Polyblus  speaks  of  it  elsewhere 
(ix.  18.  i^iirtat  woXXohs  i,ito6aXu>Pf  Koi  Kiv9vvtv<ras  ro7s  5Aois).  Droysen  supposes 
that  the  6000  helots  were  levied  to  repair  this  loss. 
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CHAP,      troops  to  their  winter-quarters,  he  renewed  the  at- 
'  tempt,  and  with  better  fortune.     Polybius  adopted  a 

report  that  he  was  aided  by  the  treachery  of  some 
Messenian  exiles,  who  were  residing  in  the  city,  and 
opened  a  gate  in  the  night  time.  But  it  seems 
questionable  whether  he  was  indebted  to  any  thing 
but  the  prudence  with  which  he  concerted  his  mea- 
sures, and  the  promptitude  and  secrecy  with  which 
they  were  executed,  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise. 
The  great  compass  of  the  walls  rendered  it  difficult 
to  man  them  with  a  population  thinned,  as  that  of 
Megalopolis  had  been,  by  several  disastrous  battles  in 
the  course  of  the  war.  The  lateness  of  the  season,  and 
perhaps  the  success  with  which  they  had  repelled  his 
former  attempt,  seem  to  have  thrown  the  citizens  off 
their  guard.  Cleomenes  ordered  his  troops  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  victuals  for  a  march  of  five 
days,  and  took  the  road  to  Sellasia,  as  if  with  the 
design  of  invading  Argolis :  but  he  soon  turned  his 
front  in  another  direction,  and  came  down  into  the 
territory  of  Megalopolis,  where,  after  a  short  rest  for 
the  evening  meal,  he  pursued  his  march  during  the 
night,  until  he  came  near  to  the  city.  He  then  sent 
forward  an  officer  named  Panteus,  with  a  small  de- 
tachment, to  take  possession  of  a  part  of  the  walls 
which  was  known  to  be  the  least  carefully  guarded. 
Panteus  met  with  little  resistance,  and  by  the  time 
that  Cleomenes  came  up  with  the  main  body,  had 
demolished  some  of  the  defences  to  open  a  passage  for 
them;  and  the  whole  army  had  effected  its  entrance 
before  the  alarm  had  become  general  among  the  in- 
habitants. The  bulk  of  the  citizens,  as  soon  as  the 
danger  was  discovered,  fled  with  their  families,  and 
as  much  of.  their  property  as  they  were  able  to  re- 
move, toward  Messene.  But  a  small  band  of  nobler 
spirits,  headed  by  Philopoemen,  the  son  of  Craugis, 
made  a  gallant  stand  against  the  enemy,  and,  though 
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they  could  not  dislodge  him,  kept  him  so  long  em-     chap, 
ployed  as  to  enable  the  fugitives  to  withdraw  without  «. 
molestation,  and   afterwards  made  good  their  own 
retreat,  leaving  only  a  few  of  their  number  prisoners. 
Among  these  were  two  men  of  the  highest  repu- 
tation and  influence  in  the  city,  named  Lysandridas 
and  Thearidas.     They,  according  to  Plutarch,  pre- 
vailed on  Cleomenes  to  try  pacific  measures  with  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  undertook  themselves,  accompanied 
by  a  Spartan  herald,  to  carry  his  overtures  to  Mes- 
sene.     But  he  probably  needed  little  persuasion  to 
satisfy  him  that  it  was  much  more  desirable  to  detach 
Megalopolis  from  the  Achaean  alliance,  than  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  its  deserted  buildings.    He  restrained 
his  troops  from  all   acts   of  pillage  with  the  most 
scrupulous  rigour,  until  the  return  of  the  envoys. 
They  invited  their  fellow-citizens  to  return  to  their 
homes,  on  the  condition  of  renouncing  their  connection 
with  the  Acha3an  League,  and  entering  into  alliance 
with  Sparta.    We  cannot  think  so  highly  of  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  people  who  rejected  this  offer,  as  Po- 
lybius  would  persuade  his  readers  to  do.     It  was  not 
only  one  which  must  have  shocked  their  deep-rooted 
hereditary  prejudices  against  Sparta,  but,  when  Anti- 
gonus  was  so  near  with  a  force  so  far  superior  to 
that  of  Cleomenes  at  his  command,  had  little  to  re- 
commend it  on  the  score  of  prudence.     Yet,  if  we 
might  believe  Plutarch,  there  was  a  very  strong  incli- 
nation among  them  to  accept  the  proposal,  and  they 
were  only  diverted  from  it  by  the  remonstrances  of 
Philopoemen,  who   worked   upon  their  anti-Spartan 
feelings  by  the  remark,  that  while  Cleomenes  offered 
to  restore  the  city  to  them,  his  real  object  was  to 
make  himself  master  of  them  as  well  as  of  the  city. 
Phylarchus,  a  better  authority,  and  on  this  point  con- 
firmed by  Polybius,  described  the  temper  of  the  Mega- 
lopolitans  as  so  violently  adverse  to  all  terms  of  paci- 
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and  lays  it 
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Fhilo- 
poemen« 


fication,  that  they  would  not  even  hear  the  letter  ot 
Cleomenes  read  to  the  end,  and  were  near  stoning  the 
bearers.  There  was  probably  something  irritating  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  proposal  was  rejected,  as 
well  as  in  the  rejection  itself.  Cleomenes,  as  soon  as 
he  received  the  report  of  the  envoys,  collected  all  the 
booty  he  could  find  in  the  city,  and  then  proceeded 
to  lay  it  in  ruins  with  such  elaborate  hostility  as,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  to  extinguish  all  hope  that  it 
would  be  ever  again  inhabited.  The  value  of  the 
plunder  —  strangely  exaggerated  by  Phylarchus — was 
not  it  seems  suflBlcient  to  afibrd  any  material  relief  to 
Cleomenes  in  his  financial  difficulties.^  After  this 
stroke  of  vengeance  he  marched  back  to  Sparta. 

We  have  mentioned  a  name  which  will  appear  very 
frequently  and  prominently  in  the  sequel ;  that  of  a 
man  whose  character  reflects  some  lustre  on  the 
decline  of  Greek  independence,  and  who  was  entitled, 
by  an  admiring  Roman  ^,  the  last  of  the  Greeks.  His 
character  seems  indeed  to  have  been  cast  rather  in 
the  Roman  than  the  Grecian  mould.  It  is  not  one 
to  which  we  must  look  for  any  great  elevation,  either 
of  mind  or  spirit,  yet  not  without  moral  dignity,  and 
exciting  some  interest  by  the  simplicity,  energy,  and 
perseverance  with  which  it  was  bent  on  the  pursuit 
of  an  object,  on  the  whole  perhaps  as  virtuous  and 
noble  as  the  circumstances  of  that  age  could  have 
suggested  to  the  ambition  of  a  Greek.  Philopoemen 
lost  his  father,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  Megalopolis,  at  an  early  age :  but  he  grew  up  to 
manhood  under  the  care  of  aflfectionate  and  able 
guardians ;  first,  his  father's  most  intimate  friend,  a 
Mantinean   exile,  named  Cleander;    and  afterwards 


^  Droysen  however  (530.)  thinks  that  the  booty  collected  fh)m  the  territory  of 
Megalopolis,  which  was  not  taken  Into  account  by  Polybius  when  he  estimated  the 
▼alue  of  the  spoil  at  300  talents  (ii.  62.  )>  niay  have  produced  a  much  larger  sum. 

'  Plut  Philop.  1.      *?t0iAalw  Tis  iireuvvv.      Ar.   24.    ot  'Pa»/iiuoi  ^iKnroifitva 
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two  of  his  most  celebrated  fellow-citizens,  Ecdemus     chap. 
and  Demophanes\  men  who,  as  we  have  seen,  com-  - 

bincd  the  study  of  the  Academic  philosophy  with  a 
warm  interest  in  the  political  movements  of  their  day, 
and  who  had  contributed  their  aid  to  deliver  both 
their  native  city  and  Sicyon  from  tyrannical  govern- 
ment. Their  lessons  and  counsels  may  have  helped 
to  guide  him  in  the  choice  which  he  seems  to  have 
made  very  early,  and  to  which  he  stedfastly  adhered, 
of  a  life  of  unremitting  hardship  and  labour  in  the 
political  and  military  career  which  the  state  of  Greece 
opened  for  him.  The  example  of  Epaminondas — the 
hero  whose  memory  was  dearest  and  most  sacred  to 
every  citizen  of  Megalopolis — shone  as  a  polestar  on 
his  path,  though  he  was  thought  to  resemble  his  great 
model  rather  in  the  sterner  than  the  more  amiable 
features  of  his  character.  From  his  boyhood  he  dis- 
closed a  remarkable  fondness  and  aptness  for  martial 
exercises  and  military  studies :  and  though  his  ex- 
cellence in  the  accomplishments  of  the  palaestra  was 
such  as,  in  the  judgment  of  his  friends,  to  promise 
success  in  the  contests  of  the  public  games,  he  re- 
nounced the  prospect — so  tempting  to  most  of  his 
countrymen — with  contempt,  when  he  became  aware 
that  the  training  of  the  athlete  was  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  habits  of  the  camp.  As  soon  as  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  military  service,  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  inroads  which  were  frequently 
made  into  Laconia ;  endeavouring  always  to  be  the 
foremost  in  the  advance,  and  the  last  in  the  retreat. 
In  the  intervals  left  by  these  duties  he  divided  his 
time  between  civil  business,  literary  studies,  husbandry, 
and  the  chase,  still  however  keeping  his  main  end 
steadily  in  view.  He  commonly  left  the  city  toward 
evening  for  a  farm  which  he  possessed  two  or  three 

>  The  name  is  written  Megalophanes  In  Paiuanias,  yiji.  49.  2. 
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CHAP,  miles  off,  where  he  rose  early  to  take  a  part  in  the 
labours  of  the  field,  until  private  or  public  engage- 
ments called  him  back  to  Megalopolis.  The  culti- 
vation of  his  estate  was  regarded  by  him  not  merely 
as  a  healthy  exercise  but  as  the  means  of  securing  his 
political  independence.  His  favourite  reading  was 
such  as  bore  directly  on  his  chief  pursuit ;  the  Tactics 
of  Evangelus  or  the  history  of  Alexander's  campaigns. 
From  the  works  of  philosophers  and  poets  he  drew  as 
much  as  might  serve  the  purpose  of  a  general  and  a 
statesman.  The  image  of  war  was  constantly  in  his 
mind.  On  his  journeys  every  turn  of  the  road  or 
change  in  the  face  of  the  country  suggested  to  him  a 
military  problem  which  he  would  discuss  with  his 
companions,  leading  him  to  consider  the  evolutions 
which  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  have  required 
if  he  had  found  himself  there  at  the  head  of  an  army 
in  presence  of  an  enemy.  Philopoeraen  was  thirty 
years  old  when  Megalopolis  was  taken  by  Cleomencs; 
and  we  can  easily  understand  how  intolerable  the 
thought  of  a  composition  with  the  victorious  enemy 
must  have  been  to  such  a  spirit,  and  how  he  burnt 
for  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  possession  of  his  home 
with  the  sword,  and  of  avenging  its  ruin  on  Sparta. 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Megalopolis  reached  Aratus 
while  the  Acha^ans  were  assembled  at  JEgium,  and  he 
announced  the  disaster  from  the  bema,  after  a  pause, 
as  of  unutterable  grief,  during  which  he  covered  liis 
face  with  his  cloak.^     But  it  seems  that  the  assembly, 

>  Droysen  (627.)  suspects  that  both  Antigonus  and  Aratus  were  aware  of  the 
danger  to  which  Megalopolis  was  exposed,  and  purposely  forebore  to  avert  it,  and 
secretly  rejoiced  in  the  ruin  of  the  city.  With  regard  to  Antigonus,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  his  aim  (as  that  of  all  his  predecessors  since  Philip  I.)  was  as  much 
as  possible  to  break  the  power  of  Oreecc ;  and  it  was  fur  this  reason  that,  until  the 
domination  of  Rome  appeared  to  be  the  more  oppressive  and  destructive  of  the  two, 
resistance  to  Macedonia  was  the  ol^ect  which  a  patriotic  Greek  statesman  would 
have  kept  constantly  foremost  in  his  view.  But  still,  when  we  consider  the 
attachment  of  Megalopolis  to  the  royal  house  of  Macedon,  and  its  enmity  to 
Sparta,  it  would  seem  that  this  was  just  the  one  great  city  of  Peloponnesus  which, 
for  his  own  sake,  he  roust  have  wished  to  see  standing.    As  to  Aratus,  one  would 
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as  if  stunned  by  the  calamity,  broke  up  without  any      chap. 
deliberation  on  tlie  measures  to  be  adopted  in  con-  >     '    '  - 


sequence  of  the  event.  They  were  perhaps  left  ex- 
pressly, or  by  tacit  understanding,  to  the  judgment 
of  Antigonus.  In  fact,  he  forthwith  gave  orders  for 
the  re-assembling  of  his  troops  from  their  winter- 
quarters.  But  this  was  probably  designed  only  to 
evince  his  sympathy.  His  orders  were  slowly  exe- 
cuted, and  before  any  force  had  come  together,  as  the 
enemy  had  retired  from  Arcadia,  no  object  remained 
for  military  operations.  lie  therefore  countermanded 
tlie  movement,  and  proceeded  with  a  small  body  of 
mercenaries  to  Argos,  where  he  took  up  his  residence 
for  the  winter. 

The  eye  of  Cleomenes  was  upon  him,  and  early  in  cieomenes 
tlie  following  spring  he  took  advantage  of  his  enemy's  ArgM. 
position  to  make  a  movement,  which  was  bold  enough 
to  be  generally  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as 
desperately  hazardous,  but  is  acknowledged  by  Poly- 
bius  to  have  been  very  judiciously  calculated  as  well 
as  completely  successful.  He  made  an  inroad  into 
Argolis,  and  ravaged  the  plain,  where  the  corn  was 
yet  green,  as  far  as  the  city  walls.  He  foresaw  that, 
if  Antigonus  should  be  induced  by  the  impatience  of 
the  Argives  to  march  out  and  give  battle,  he  should  be 
almost  sure  to  gain  an  important,  perhaps  a  decisive 
victory.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  should  be  allowed 
to  waste  the  country  without  opposition,  discontent 
and  dejection  would  ensue  within  the  city ;  in  either 
case  he  should  raise  the  reputation  of  his  arms  and 
the  spirit  of  his  people.  The  event  answered  to  his 
expectations,  though  the  result  was  less  important 

not  lightly  think  him  capal)le  of  such  atrocious  hypocrisy  and  villany ;  and  the 
grounds  which  Droysen  assigns  for  his  suspicion  all  depend  on  a  most  questionable 
hypothesis  as  to  the  stite  of  i>artle8  at  Megalopolis.  One  may  affirm  with  a  more 
reasonable  confidence  that  Aratus  felt  himself  only  too  safe,  under  Macedonian 
protection,  from  any  attacks  of  political  adversaries.  lie  had  paid  dearly  for  his 
security. 

p  2 
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cuw.  than  he  had  hoped.  Antigonus  did  not  move.  The 
.  ^^^^  .  Argives  murmured  loudly  at  his  inaction,  and  even 
thronged  the  gates  of  his  lodging,  clamorously  de- 
manding that  he  would  either  protect  their  fields,  or 
resign  his  command  to  his  abler  rival.  He  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  their  taunts,  and  let  the  tumult  spend  itself 
in  empty  noise.  Cleomenes,  when  his  provisions  were 
exhausted,  led  his  army  back  to  Sparta. 

So  far  all  is  perfectly  intelligible ;  but  Plutarch 
relates  another  expedition  of  Cleomenes  in  the  same 
direction,  but  undertaken  under  widely  different  cir- 
cumstances. The  truth  of  his  narrative  seems  to  have 
been  never  questioned  by  modern  writers^;  yet  it  is 
so  difficult  to  understand,  that  the  more  we  consider 
it,  the  more  we  are  inclined  to  reject  it  as  incredible, 
and  to  attribute  it  to  mistake.  According  to  this  state- 
ment, soon  after  the  return  of  Cleomenes  to  Sparta, 
Antigonus  having  assembled  his  forces  marched  to 
Tegea  with  the  design  of  invading  Laconia.  Cleo- 
menes, when  he  heard  that  the  enemy  was  so  near  his 
frontier,  led  his  army  by  a  different  road  into  Argolis, 
where  he  committed  great  devastation,  having  pro- 
vided his  troops  with  large  wooden  swords  to  beat 
down  the  standing  corn.  Some  of  his  officers  wished 
to  set  fire  to  the  gymnasium  of  Cylarabis,  a  place 
hallowed  by  several  sacred  monuments :  but  he  for- 
bade this  mischief,  with  an  intimation,  it  is  said,  of 
regret  for  the  damage  which  he  had  been  provoked  to 
inflict  on  Megalopolis.  Antigonus  on  the  other  hand, 
finding  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  enter  Laconia 

>  Schorn,  Flathe,  Helwing,  and  Lucas  (p.  90.)  adopt  It  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.  Manso  (in.  334. )  seems  to  betray  a  little  misgiving,  observing  in  the 
note  —  The  expedition  t«  evidently  a  tecond  one,  distinct  from  the  fret,  but  hat  been 
passed  over  ly  Polyhiut,  The  two  expeditions  are  indeed  clearly  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  Plutarch ;  but  there  is  no  action  attributed  to  Cleomenes 
in  the  second  which  might  not  have  belonged  to  the  first.  Droysen  (544.)  sug- 
gests  the  possibility  that  Antigonus  might  have  been  waiting  at  Tegea  for  the 
Achaean  contingents,  and  that  Cleomenes  intended  to  prevent  their  Junction  with 
him. 
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without   opposition,  and  probably  to  make  himself     chap. 
master   of    Sparta,    immediately  marched   back    to  * 

Argos,  and  occupied  all  the  passes  by  which  the 
enemy  might  have  effected  his  retreat.  Cleomenes 
affected  to  set  him  at  defiance,  sent  heralds  to  re- 
quest the  keys  of  the  famous  temple  of  Here,  between 
Argos  and  Mycene,  that  he  might  sacrifice  there 
before  his  departure,  and,  having  performed  the  sacri- 
fice on  the  outside,  took  the  road  to  Phlius,  crossed 
Mount  Oligyrtus,  where  he  had  to  force  his  way 
through  a  defile  guarded  by  Macedonian  troops,  and 
having  come  down  near  Orchomenus,  returned  to 
Sparta,  by  the  high  road  of  Mantinea  and  Tegea, 
without  encountering  any  other  obstacle. 

We  can  hardly  help  suspecting  that  Plutarch  must 
have  referred  two  different  narratives  of  the  same  ex- 
pedition to  two  distinct  occasions,  following  Polybius 
in  the  one  and  Phylarchus  in  the  other.  Polybius  is 
quite  silent  about  the  second  invasion  of  Argolis, 
which,  after  his  remarks  on  the  policy  of  the  first,  he 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  mention,  if  he  had  heard 
of  it,  and  his  own  narrative  of  the  events  immediately 
ensuing  seems  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that 
they  had  been  preceded  by  the  operations  which  Plu- 
tarch describes. 

According  to  Polybius,  Antigonus,  having  collected 
his  army  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  opened  the 
campaign  with  the  invasion  of  Laconia ;  and  Cleo- 
menes, instead  of  attempting  any  diversion,  bent  all 
his  thoughts  toward  the  guarding  of  the  passes  on  the 
frontier,  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  penetrating 
into  the  vale  of  the  Eurotas.  Expecting  that  Anti- 
gonus would  take  the  road  which  led  through  Sellasia 
down  the  valley  of  the  (Enus,  having  fortified  the 
other  passes,  chiefly  by  ditches  and  felled  trees,  so  as 
not  to  be  obliged  materially  to  weaken  his  army  for 
their  defence,  he  advanced  with  all  his  forces,  about 
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CHAP.  20,000  men,  to  occupy  a  strong  position  on  the  OEnus 
.  near  Sellasia,  where  the  stream  flowed  between  two 
hills  named  Evas  and  Olympus,  which  were  parted 
from  each  other  by  -a  small  level.  He  strengthened 
his  position  by  a  trench  and  palisade,  stationed  his 
brother  Euclidas  with  one  division  of  the  infantry  on 
molmt  Evas,  while  he  himself  encamped  with  the 
flower  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  and  tlie  merce- 
naries on  Olympus,  and  covered  the  opening  between 
the  two  hills  with  his  cavalry.  In  this  posture  he  was 
found  by  Antigonus,  whose  army  numbered  30,000, 
composed  of  Macedonians,  lllyrians  under  Deme- 
trius of  Pharos,  Acarnanians  and  Cretans,  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  among  whom  Megalopolis  furnished  a 
thousand  foot  and  a  body  of  horse,  which  was  com- 
manded it  seems  by  Philopoemen,  and  mercenaries. 
Antigonus  having  encamped  near  the  foot  of  the  hills 
behind  a  rivulet,  the  Gorgylus,  tributary  to  the 
CEnus,  waited  several  days  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
some  weak  point  in  the  enemy's  lines.  But  Cleo- 
menes,  as  Polybius  admits,  had  so  skilfully  availed 
himself  of  all  the  advantages  of  the  ground,  that  his 
adversary  was  at  length  forced  to  renounce  the 
thought  of  a  surprise,  and  prepared  to  stake  his 
fortunes  on  a  fair  trial  of  strength. 

Phylarchus  had  related  that  about  ten  days  before 
the  battle  an  envoy  from  Alexandria  arrived  in  the 
Spartan  camp,  to  announce  that  Ptolemy  would  grant 
no  farther  subsidies  to  Cleomenes  and  advised  him 
to  make  peace  with  Antigonus;  and  it  was  by  this 
message,  according  to  Phylarchus,  that  Cleomenes, 
whose  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  who  feared  that 
the  hopeless  condition  of  his  finances  might  soon  be- 
come known  to  his  troops,  was  induced  to  risk  an 
engagement,  when,  in  consequence  of  events  which 
were  taking  place  in  a  distant  quarter,  a  delay  of  a 
few  days  would  have  relieved  him  from  danger,  and 
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have  restored  his  ascendancy  in  Peloponnesus.    Poly-      chap. 


LXII. 


bius,  though  he  mentions  this  statement  only  to  ex- 
pose the  inconsistency  of  Phylarchus,  who  had  repre- 
sented the  spoil  of  Megalopolis  as  amounting  to  6000 
talents,  seems  afterwards  in  some  degree  to  confirm 
it,  as  he  says  that  both  parties  determined  to  join 
battle.  Yet  his  own  description  seems  to  show  that 
Cleomenes  remained  as  long  as  he  could  on  the  de- 
fensive. His  account  of  the  battle  differs  very  widely  b.  c.  221. 
from  that  which  Plutarch  reports  from  Phylarchus,  ^^^^ 
who  had  imputed  its  loss  to  the  treachery  of  a  Spartan 
officer  named  Damoteles,  who  deceived  Cleomenes 
by  false  information,  which  prevented  him  from 
sending  timely  succour  to  his  brother,  and  induced 
liim  to  advance  prematurely  against  Antigonus.  Po- 
lybius,  on  the  other  hand,  ascribes  the  event  partly 
to  the  sagacity  and  energy  of  Philopoeraen  and  the 
valour  of  the  Achsean  cavalry,  but  in  a  still  greater 
degree  to  the  incapacity  of  Euclidas,  which  proved 
fatal  first  to  himself,  and  then  to  Cleomenes.  His 
narrative  suggests  no  suspicion  of  treachery,  and  it 
seems  in  all  respects  the  more  trustworthy.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day,  Philopoemen  had  the  merit  of 
making  a  charge  at  the  head  of  the  Megalopolitan 
cavalry,  without  orders,  which  saved  the  wing  of  the 
army  on  the  side  of  mount  Evas  from  total  defeat. 
His  superior  officer,  when  he  pointed  out  the  emer- 
gency, had  refused  to  move  until  he  saw  a  precon- 
certed signal.  Pliilopcemen  was  afterwards  praised 
for  this  seasonable  breach  of  discipline  by  Antigonus, 
who  said  that  his  cautious  general  had  acted  like  a 
stripling,  the  Megalopolitan  youth  like  an  experi- 
enced general.  Euclidas  committed  the  error  of 
waiting  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  sustain  tlie  enemy's 
attack,  and  thus  lost  all  the  benefit  of  his  vantage 
ground,  which  would   have  enabled  him  to  charge 
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CH^P'     them  before  they  reached  the  top  with  overpowering 
1  effect.      His   division  was   driven   back   with   great 

slaughter  over  the  precipices  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill,  and  he  himself  slain.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  LacedflBmonian  cavalry  was  beginning  to  give 
way  to  the  Achaaans,  who  felt,  Polybius  says,  that 
the  whole  contest  was  for  their  liberty,  and  were  ani- 
mated by  the  example  of  Philopoemen,  who,  when 
his  horse  had  been  killed  under  him,  continued  to 
fight  on  foot,  and  did  not  even  retire  from  the  field 
when  both  his  thighs  had  been  transfixed  by  a  javelin. 
It  was  now,  according  to  Polybius,  that  Cleomenes, 
seeing  himself  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  by  the 
victorious  enemy,  resolved  on  a  last  effort  to  retrieve 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  quitted  his  intrenchments 
to  charge  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Antigonus  himself,  and  on  account  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  ground  was  formed  in  twice  the 
ordinary  depth.  The  Spartan  valour  strove  in  vain 
to  break  this  impenetrable  mass,  and  was  at  length, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  overwhelmed  by  its  weight. 
The  slaughter  which  followed  was  terrible,  but  is 
probably  exaggerated,  when  it  is  said,  that  out  of 
6000  Lacedaemonians  not  more  than  200  are  said  to 
have  escaped.  Cleomenes,  seeing  all  lost,  quitted  the 
field,  and  hastened,  accompanied  by  a  few  horsemen, 
to  Sparta.  Here  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  not  to 
think  of  irritating  the  conqueror  by  a  useless  attempt 
at  resistance :  he  himself^  though  unable  to  stay^  woiUd 
stilly  whether  in  life  or  deaths  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  Sparta.  While  his  companions  rested  and 
refreshed  themselves,  he  went  into  his  house,  but 
would  neither  sit  down  nor  slake  his  thirst.  He  stood 
for  a  while,  as  lost  in  thought,  leaning  his  brow  on 
his  arm  as  he  stayed  it  against  a  pillar,  and  then, 
with  the  friends  who  adhered  to  him,  proceeded  to 
Gythium,  where  he  embarked  in  a  vessel  which  had 
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been  provided  for  the  contingency,  and  sailed  away     chap. 
for  Alexandria.  « 

If  he  had  delayed  his  departure  for  a  few  days  cieomcnei 
longer,  he  might  have  returned  safely  to  his  capital,  ^^ 
and  perhaps  have  kept  possession  of  his  throne.  ^  The 
conqueror  proceeded  to  Sparta,  where  he  was  sub- 
missively received,  and  used  his  victory  with  a  lenity 
and  moderation  which  Polybius  extols  as  a  proof  of 
magnanimity.  But  the  opposite  course  would  have 
been  no  less  impolitic  than  cruel:  nor  had  he  suf- 
fered any  provocation  which  could  incite  him  to  tread 
hard  on  the  necks  of  the  fallen.  He  can  have  felt  no 
resentment  even  against  Cleomenes,  whom  in  his 
heart  he  must  have  esteemed  incomparably  above 
Aratus.  But  he  seems  to  have  taken  the  measures 
best  calculated  to  prevent  Sparta  from  ever  rising 
again.  He  is  said  to  have  restored  her  ancient  laws 
and  constitution.  The  exact  meaning  of  this  phrase 
is  not  explained  by  the  writers  who  use  it  ^ ;  but  one 
of  the  measures  to  which  it  refers,  was  undoubtedly 
the  revival  of  the  cphoralty :  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  this  was  accompanied  by  others,  including  the 
recal  of  the  exiles,  and  a  recognition  of  their  title  to 
property  which  had  passed  into  other  hands,  all  tending 
to  overthrow  the  work  of  Cleomenes,  to  restore  the 
abuses  of  the  ancient  system,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
perpetual  discord.  But  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
days  Antlgonus  was  called  away  from  Sparta  and 
from  Greece,  by  intelligence  that  the  Illyrians  had 
invaded  Macedonia.  It  seems  indeed,  according  to 
the  more  probable  meaning  of  an  obscure  passage  of 
Polybius,  that  he  left  his  Theban  friend  Brachyllas, 

>  So  Polybius,  iL  70.  Droyson  (ir.  p.  660.)  considers  this  as  a  very  inade- 
quate view  of  the  suluect.  Antlgonus  he  thinks  would  not  have  suffered  himself 
to  be  called  away  by  an  Illyrian  inroad,  until  he  had  completed  the  settlement 
of  affairs  in  PeloponnMus.  But  it  seems  bold  to  assert  that  he  would  certainly 
have  suid  there  until  he  made  himself  master  of  the  person  of  Cleomenes. 

'  Folyb.  II.  70.   IV.  9.  9.    iz.  36.  4.     Plut  G.  30.     Fftusan.  ii.  9.  2. 
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ciiAP.  the  head  of  the  house  of  Neon,  governor  of  Sparta' ; 
perhaps,  as  we  hear  nothing  more  of  him,  only  to  re- 
main there  until  the  new  order  of  things  should  be 
established.  On  his  road  northward  he  halted  at 
Tcgea,  where  he  is  said  likewise  to  have  re-established 
the  hereditary  polity,  that  is  no  doubt  the  ascendancy 
of  a  party  favourable  to  the  Macedonian  interest,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Argos.  Here  he  arrived  just  in 
time  to  be  presented  at  the  celebration  of  the  Neniean 
Games,  where  he  was  greeted,  as  well  by  the  Achaean 
League  as  by  its  separate  cities,  with  all  the  homage 
pertaining,  as  Polybius  expresses  it,  to  immortal 
glory  and  honour.  We  may  judge  of  the  adulation 
which  was  now  oflfered  to  him  by  the  compliments 
which  he  had  received  before  the  decisive  victory. 
Leaving  a  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of 
Taurion,  to  preserve  tranquillity  in  Peloponnesus,  he 
hastened  his  march  homeward.  He  found  the  llly- 
rians  still  in  Macedonia,  and  brought  them  to  an 
engagement,  in  which  he  gained  a  complete  victory. 
But  the  germ  of  a  wasting  disease  was,  it  seems, 
already  lodged  in  his  frame  *^,  and  the  exertion  of  his 
voice  during  the  battle  so  weakened  his  lungs,  that 
he  sank  into  an  illness,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  carried  him  to  the  grave.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  and  adopted  son,  Philip  III.,  now  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  for  whom  he  appointed  by  his 
will  a  council  of  ministers  and  the  principal  officers 
of  the  court  and  army,  and  left  directions  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  kingdom.  His  intentions  toward 
him  were  undoubtedly  good,  though  he  was  singu- 
larly unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  the  men  whom  he 

*  Polyb.  XX.  6.  12.  icOpios  ytv6ii§vot  rris  Aeuc^BedfiovoSf  kwtrrdrriif  iw4\tw9  rris 
v6Kfws  BpoxwAAijK  But  the  context  certilnly  raises  a  doubt  whether  Sparta  or 
Thel»c»  is  the  city  meant  Flathe  (ii.  p.  184.  and  228.)  interprets  it  of  Thelies 
(but  erroneously  describing  Brachyllas  as  a  Macedonian)  j  Schom,  Briickner  (u.  8. 
p.  1232.  n.  19.),  and  Droysen,  of  Sparta. 

*  Plut.  Cleom.  16.  30. 
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placed  about  his  person :  and  he  showed  his  anxiety     chap. 
for  his  welfare,  as  well  as  for  the  perpetuity  of  his  i  ^^^^'  . 
own  work,  when  in  his  last  illness  he  sent  him  into 
Peloponnesus  •with    instructions    to  conciliate    the 
friendship  of  Aratus.  ^ 

Before  we  resume  the  thread  of  Grecian  history,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  anticipate  the  course  of  events, 
that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  follow  the  ad- 
ventures of  Cleomenes,  without  farther  interruption, 
to  their  close.  Having  touched  at  Cythera,  and  af- 
terwards at  another  island  named  JEgialea,  —  where 
Plutarch  supposes  him  to  have  been  urged  by  one  of 
l)is  companions  to  put  an  end  to  his  life^,  —  he  crossed 
over  to  the  coast  of  Cyrene,  and  was  escorted  by  Pto- 
lemy's officers  to  Alexandria.  His  deportment  and 
conversation  by  degrees  impressed  Ptolemy  with  so 
favourable  an  opinion  of  his  character  and  abilities, 
that  he  promised  to  aid  him  with  ships  and  money 
toward  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  the  mean* 
while  assigned  a  yearly  pension  of  twenty^four  talents 
for  his  maintenance.  A  very  small  part  of  this  al- 
lowance was  needed  to  supply  the  wants  of  Cleomenes 
and  his  friends,  who  retained  their  Spartan  habits; 
and  with  the  surplus  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
goodwill  of  the  Greek  refugees  who  had  emigrated  to 
Egypt. 

JJut  these  prospects  were   soon   overcast  by  the  cleomenes 
death  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  was  succeeded  by  ^^^^ 
his  son  Philopator,  a  weak  and  dissolute  prince,  ad- 
dicted to  the  most  shameful  vices,  though  not  destitute 
of  literary  tastes  and  talents*,  and,  like  Antigonus 

>  riut  Ar.  46. 

*  The  conversation  reported  (c.  31.)  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  having 
been  drawn  from  some  sophistical  exercise. 

'  He  was,  as  we  learn  from  the  Ravenna  scholiast  in  Aristopb.  Thesm.  1059., 
quoted  by  Droysen,  the  author  of  a  tragedy  called  Adonis,  on  which  his  fovourlte 
Afcithocles  commented  ;  and  he  built  a  temple  In  honour  of  Ilorocr.  £lian,  V.  U. 
XIII.  '21. 
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CHAP.      Gonatas,  a  patron  of  the  Stoical  philosophy.  ^      He 
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was  seldom,  it  is  said,  entirely  sober;  and  the  gravest 
occupation  of  his  most  lucid  intervals  was  to  cele- 
brate the  mystic  orgies  of  some  Egyptian  superstition. 
The  government  of  his  kingdom  he  abandoned  to  his 
mistress  Agathoclea,  her  brother  Agathocles,  and  her 
infamous  mother  Qjlnanthe.  A  man  of  this  cast  could 
not  but  feel  an  instinctive  aversion  to  a  Cleomenes. 
Yet  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  an  occasion  arose  in 
which,  finding  himself  in  danger,  he  was  willing  to 
make  use  of  the  stranger's  military  talents.  He 
dreaded  his  half-brother  Magas,  who  was  supported 
by  the  interest  of  his  mother  Berenice,  and  popular 
among  the  soldiery.  In  this  emergency  Cleomenes 
was  called  in  to  aid  the  king  with  his  counsels.  Pto- 
lemy and  his  ministers  had  indeed  already  made  up 
their  minds  on  one  point,  that  Magas  was  to  be  des- 
patched. The  only  question  on  which  they  wished 
to  consult  Cleomenes  was,  how  this  purpose  might  be 
most  safely  accomplished.  Cleomenes  however  be- 
trayed his  ignorance  of  the  court  by  the  simple  re- 
mark, that  it  would  be  better  for  Ptolemy  if  he  had 
more  brothers  to  uphold  his  throne :  and  when  Sosi- 
bius,  the  chief  favourite,  pointed  out  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  wavering  fidelity  of  the  mer- 
cenaries, so  long  as  Magas  lived,  he  bade  them  dismiss 
all  anxiety  on  that  score,  as  he  would  undertake  to 
answer  for  some  4000  of  the  number :  Peloponnesians 
and  Cretans,  who  would  be  ready  to  act  at  his  beck, 
and  would  easily  overpower  the  Syrian  and  Carian 
troops.  This  assurance,  though  not  unwelcome  at 
the  time,  sank  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  king  and 

*  Diog.  Laert  vii.  177.  The  same  Spharus  who  had  given  lessons  to  Cleo- 
menes, accepted  the  king's  invitation  to  Alexandria,  which  Chrysippiis  more 
prudently  declined  (Diog.  Laert.  vii.  185.).  Ptolemy  amused  himself  with  the 
Stoic,  as  Frederick  II.  with  his  French  philosophers.  He  deceived  him  with  a 
dish  of  pomegranates  in  wax  (or  birds,  Athen.  vm.  p.  354.  e. ),  to  make  him  own 
that  the  wise  man  might  assent  to  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  senses. 
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his  courtiers,  and  rendered  Cleomenes  himself  an  ciiap. 
object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  which  his  demeanour,  ^ 
calm  but  watchful,  did  not  tend  to  allay.  Carrying 
his  deep  thoughts  and  high  aims  constantly  about 
with  him  in  the  midst  of  a  frivolous  and  licentious 
court,  he  seemed  to  them  like  a  lion  prowling  about 
a  sheepfold. 

He  soon  perceived  that  he  must  resign  all  hope  of 
the  assistance  which  had  been  promised  by  the  late 
king.  But  when  he  learnt  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Greece  which  followed  the  death  of  Antigonus,  he 
was  eager  to  be  allowed  to  depart  accompanied  only 
by  the  friends  whom  he  had  brought  witli  him.  Even 
this  request  however  he  urged  in  vain.  Ptolemy 
himself  was  too  much  occupied  by  his  revels  and  his 
devotion  to  attend  to  it:  and  Sosibius  thought  it 
dangerous  to  part  with  a  man  who  knew  so  much  of 
the  secrets  of  the  court,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
kingdom,  and  who  might  soon  be  in  condition  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

While  he  remained  in  this  feverish  suspense,  a 
combination  of  seemingly  trifling  occurrences  brought 
a  still  darker  cloud  over  his  prospects.  Nicagoras 
the  Messenian  arrived  at  Alexandria  with  a  cargo  of 
horses  for  the  royal  stables.  According  to  Polybius, 
Nicagoras,  while  he  panted  for  revenge  on  Cleomenes 
for  the  death  of  Archidamus^,  professed  to  be  deeply 
indebted  to  him  for  the  forbearance  shown  on  that 
occasion  toward  himself.  On  his  landing  he  met 
Cleomenes  with  two  of  his  friends  walking  on  the 
quay,  and  after  a  friendly  greeting,  Cleomenes,  having 
inquired  what  he  had  brought,  observed,  that  a  troop 

>  It  is  remarkable  that  Plutarch  docs  not  even  notice  the  cause  which  Polybius 
(t.  37.)  assigns  for  the  enmity  of  Nicagoras  toward  Cleomenes,  but  relates  that  it 
arose  out  of  a  debt  contracted  in  Greece,  which  CHeomenes  in  his  exile  was  unable 
to  pay.  But,  on  the  showing  of  Polybius,  Nicagoras  was  not  a  man  of  scrupulous 
veracity  ;  yet  the  share  imputed  by  Polybius  to  Cleomenes  in  the  murder  of  Archi- 
damus,  seems  to  rest  on  his  testimony. 
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CHAP,  of  minions  or  music  girls  would  have  been  better 
«  suited  to  the  present  king's  taste.  Nicagoras  took 
the  first  opportunity  to  report  this  sarcasm  to  Sosibius, 
who,  having  discovered  his  animosity  against  the 
man  whom  he  himself  hated  and  feared,  induced  him 
by  bribes  and  promises,  before  he  set  sail,  to  write  a 
letter,  charging  Cleomenes  with  a  design  upon  Cy- 
rene.^  The  letter  was  shown  to  Ptolemy,  and  under 
the  double  excitement  of  anger  and  alarm,  yet  partly 
it  seems  restrained  by  shame  or  other  fears,  he  or- 
dered Cleomenes  and  his  friends  to  be  confined  in  a 
large  house,  though  in  other  respects  treated  as  be- 
fore. Still  Cleomenes,  who  it  seems  was  not  informed 
of  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  regarded  it  for  a 
time  as  merely  a  temporary  effect  of  the  king's  capri- 
cious displeasure.  But  an  accidental  discovery  con- 
vinced him  that  his  keepers  did  not  mean  ever  to 
release  him  from  his  cage,  and  that  if  he  was  to  regain 
his  liberty,  it  could  only  be  by  some  hardy  stroke  in 
which  he  must  risk  all. 

The  attempt  which  he  finally  made  was  indeed  one 
in  which  it  was  impossible  for  any  reasonable  man  to 
expect  success;  and  it  seems  more  than  any  other 
act  of  his  life  to  have  subjected  him  to  the  reproach 
of  a  wild  temerity;  but  it  may  more  probably  be 
ascribed  to  the  impatience  of  despair,  which  preferred 
death  to  the  prolongation  of  captivity,  and  caught  at 
any  chance  of  deliverance  as  a  clear  gain.  Having 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  while  Ptolemy  was 
absent  on  an  excursion  to  Canopus,  he  made  a  sally 
into  the  streets  with  his  friends,  thirteen  in  number, 
all  with  drawn  swords,  and  raised  the  cry  of  liberty. 
The  Alexandrian  populace  gazed  and  applauded,  as 
at  a  scene  on  the  stage,  but  with  as  little  thought  of 
taking  any  part  in  the  action.     The  Spartans  killed 

*  Plut  Cleom.  35.    Folybius  (v.  38.)  speaks  less  deflnitivelf. 
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the  governor  of  the  city,  and  another  courtier,  but      chap. 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  break  open  the  prison  » 

in  the  citadel,  finding  themselves  universally  shunned, 
they  abandoned  their  forlorn  hope,  and  turned  their 
swords  against  their  own  hearts.  Panteus,  the  dearest 
of  the  king's  friends,  consented  at  his  request  to 
survive  until  he  saw  that  the  others  had  breathed 
their  last.  Ptolemy,  as  soon  as  he  learnt  what  had 
lappened,  ordered  all  the  women  and  children  be- 
longing to  the  deceased  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  the 
young  wife  of  Panteus  is  said  to  have  paid  the  like 
pious  offices  to  Cratesiclea,  who  was  forced  to  witness 
the  butchery  of  her  two  grandsons,  as  Cleomenes  had 
received  from  her  husband.  The  body  of  Cleomenes 
was  flayed  and  hung  on  a  cross,  until,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Plutarch,  an  extraordinary  occurrence  awakened 
Ptolemy's  superstitious  fears,  gave  occasion  for  new 
expiatory  rites  in  the  palace,  and  induced  the  Alex- 
andrians to  venerate  Cleomenes  as  a  hero. 

Such  indeed  he  was,  when  measured  with  them. 
As  we  turn  from  them  to  the  proper  subject  of  this 
history,  we  feel  as  it  were  that  we  are  beginning 
again  to  breathe  a  healthier  atmosphere:  and  we 
carry  away  a  strengthened  conviction,  that  great  as 
were  the  evils  which  Greece  suffered  from  the  ill- 
regulated  passion  for  liberty,  it  was  still  better  living 
there  than  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Ptolemies  — 
among  a  people  who  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a 
liistory,  in  any  higher  sense  than  a  herd  of  animals, 
always  prone,  unless  when  goaded  into  fury. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

FROM   THE   BATTLE   OF   SELLASIA   TO   THE    END    OF    THE 
SOCIAL  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  ACHJEANS  AND  ^TOLIANS. 

The  ^tolian  League,  — Its  Constitution.  —  Habits  of  the  People, 

—  Its  Relations  with  Foreign  Cities.  —  The  Italians  at  Phi- 
galea. — Their  Aggressions  on  Messenia,  —  Dorimachus  and 
Scopas,  —  Preparation  for  War,  —  Battle  of  Caphyce  —  The 
jEtolians  at  Cynretha,  —  Commotion  at  Sparta.  —  Philip  at 
Tegea.  —  Beginning  of  the  Social  War.  —  Dispositions  of  the 
Allies.  —  Revolution  of  Sparta.  —  Lycurgus  King.  —  Philip 
besieges  Ambracus,  —  Invades  ^tolia.  —  Winter  Campaign  in 
Peloponnesus.  —  Invasion  of  Elis,  —  Intrigues  of  Apelles,  — 
Conspiracy  against  Philip.  —  Philip  at  Thermus. — Tlie  Con- 
spirators  arrested,  —  Philip  in  Laconia,  —  Perfidy  of  Apelles. 

—  The  Conspiracy  crushed,  — Aratus  tranguillises  Megalopolis. 

—  Philip  in  Thessaly.  —  Battle  of  Thrasimene. — Counsels  of 
Demetrius  the  Pharian.  ^—Warnings  of  Agelaus.  —  Treaty  of 
Naupactus. 

CHAP.  After  the  termination  of  the  Cleomenic  War,  Greece 
enjoyed  a  short  interval  of  general  tranquillity.  The 
states  which  had  taken  a  part  in  the  recent  contest 
needed  repose ;  and  the  Acha^ans,  though  they  were 
now  rid  of  their  formidable  antagonist,  were  not  the 
more  at  liberty  to  engage  in  any  fresh  enterprises 
-without  the  consent  of  the  master  to  wliose  dominion 
they  had  been  subjected  by  the  selfish  and  short- 
sighted policy  of  Aratus.  Throughout  Peloponnesus 
military  preparations  and  martial  exercises  were  sus- 
pended^: the  people  returned  to  the  occupations  of 
peace :  the  Megalopolitans  began  to  settle  again  amidst 
the  ruins  of  their  city.^ 

The  death  of  Antigonus  produced  no  immediate 

>  Polyb.  V.  7.  7.  «  Ibid.  v.  25. 4. 
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visible  change  in  the  state  of  affairs ;  but  yet  it  may     chap. 
be  considered  as  the  main  cause  of  the  movements  » 


which  ensued,  and  which  soon  after  involved  Greece 
in  another  wasteful  and  calamitous  war.  The  oc- 
casion of  this  new  struggle  arose  indeed  at  a  great 
distance  from  Macedonia,  without  any  intervention 
of  the  Macedonian  government,  and  seemingly  more 
through  accident  than  design;  yet  it  could  hardly 
have  taken  place,  and  certainly  would  not  have  been 
attended  with  such  consequences,  if  the  restraint 
hitherto  imposed  on  those  who  were  desirous  of 
change  by  the  ability  and  success  of  Antigonus,  had 
not  been  withdrawn.  When  his  sceptre  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  boy  of  seventeen,  the  ^Etolians  be- 
lieved that  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend  on  the 
side  of  Macedonia,  and  readily  followed  the  first 
impulse  which  they  had  received  from  turbulent  and 
ambitious  leaders,  who  wished  for  private  ends  to 
disturb  the  quiet  of  Greece. 

As  the  internal  state  of  ^tolia  throws  some  light  The  ^to- 
on  the  origin  of  these  movements  and  is  illustrated  "•°^'**«***' 
by  them,  this  may  be  a  convenient  place  for  a  general 
survey  of  its  political  constitution  and  social  relations. 
The  main  points  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  by 
incidental  notices  of  the  ancient  writers  lie  within  a 
narrow  compass.  We  are  not  able  to  trace  the  steps 
by  which  the  primitive  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment was  exchanged  for  that  which  we  find  established 
-  in  the  period  we  have  now  reached.  The  title  of  king 
was  retained  in  one  district,  that  of  the  AgraBans,  down 
to  the  Peloponnesian  War.^  In  the  reign  of  Philip  I. 
all  were  united  in  a  democratical  confederacy  or  com- 
mon wealth  ^i  and  it  is  probable  that  no  other  polity 

'  Tbuc  III.  3. 

«  Sctaorn  (p.  26.)  Infers  from  Arrian*8  account  of  the  ^tolian  embassy  to 
Alexander,  as  icori  ($vn  (i.  10.),  that  the  League  was  not  then  formed ;  but  that 
it  existed  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Philip,  not  only  appears  (as  is  observed 
by  Nits&ch,  Poi^biuB,  p.  119.)  from  an  inscription  on  the  statue  of  £tolu8  at 
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CHAP. 
LXIII. 


Its  consti. 
tut  ion. 


subsisted  in  any  of  the  towns ;  but  it  is  not  clear  what 
degree  of  independence  each  canton  preserved  in  its 
internal  administration,  nor  indeed  is  it  quite  certain 
that  it  is  more  correct  to  consider  the  whole  body  as 
a  league  than  as  a  single  republic.  It  seems  that  the 
union  of  the  ^tolians  was  still  closer  than  that  of  the 
AchsBans ;  that  there  was  a  deeper  consciousness  of 
national  unity,  and  a  greater  concentration  of  power 
in  the  national  government.  The  great  Council  of  the 
nation,  called  the  Panaetolicon,  in  which  it  is  probable 
all  freemen  who  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty  had 
a  voice,  was  assembled  once  a  year  at  the  autumnal 
equinox  at  Thermus  for  the  election  of  magistrates, 
general  legislation,  and  the  decision  of  all  great  na- 
tional questions,  more  especially  those  which  related 
to  transactions  with  foreign  states.  We  find  no  in- 
dication of  any  other  ordinary  general  assembly. 
But  there  was  another  deliberative  body  called  the 
Apocletes,  —  a  name  which  suggests  that  it  was  a 
council  of  deputies,  — which  appears  to  have  been 
permanent,  though  we  do  not  know  whether  it  held 
regular  sittings,  or  was  only  convoked  as  occasion 
required.  It  was  so  numerous  that  a  committee  of 
thirty  might  be  drawn  from  it  for  the  transaction  of 
special  business-'     The  chief  magistrate,  who  bore 


Therma,  quoted  by  Ephorus  (in  Strabo,  x.  p.  463.  AlrttKhy  r({v8*  i»iBiiKWf 
KlrvKoX  <r<pfTfpas  fJ^*^fJ^'  iptrris  i<rop^v),  hut  may  also  be  inferred  ftx>m  the  cession 
of  Naupactus,  vrhlch  was  made  to  tbem  by  Philip  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  427.  iarl  8^  rv^ 
AiTwAwK,  ^i\iinrov  irpoaKplvajnos.  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  20.  and  Boekh,  Corp.  Inscr. 
I.  p.  867.). 

'  Schorn  (p.  27.)  considers  It  is  an  aristocrat ical  council,  which  represented  the 
noble  families,  probably  relying  on  Livy's  description  (xxxv.  45.,  where  trigitda 
principes  answers  to  rpiiKoma  tuv  iiroKX'irTtpv  in  Polyb.  xx.  1.).  But  it  seems 
that  no  reliance  can  be  safely  placed  on  Livy's  expression,  as  it  Is  clear  that  he 
mistook  these  thirty  for  the  entire  council,  and  supposed  that  they  ¥rer«  ap- 
pointed on  extraordinary  occasions  by  the  national  assembly.  Tlttmann  (p.  727.) 
regards  them  as  a  standing  committee  for  foreign  affairs;  and  so  Paatoret  {Hi$U 
de  la  Leg,  viii.  p.  378.):  (Tetoit  vue  uorte  de  commission  intermediaire  dts  Stats 
nationaux :  adding,  without  the  slightest  evidence,  that  the  assembly  delegated 
to  it  la  decision  des  ohjtts  d*un  ordre  inferietir.  But  this  view  likewise  seems 
to  rest  on  Livy's  misconception.  Another  question  is,  whether  the  awtipoi 
mentioned  in  the  Inscriptions  (Boekh,  n.  2350.  3046.  <Tv»iZpovs  &<2  rovs  iAp" 
xovi)  are  connected  with  the  i,v6K\riToi  —  as  a  judicial  committee  for  cases  of 
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the  title  of  Strategus,  was  annually  elected,  presided     chap. 
in  the  assemblies,  represented  the  sovereignty  of  the  > 

people,  and  disposed  of  its  military  force.  His  office, 
among  such  a  people,  conferred  great  power;  and 
there  is  an  indication  that  it  was  viewed  with  some 
degree  of  jealousy,  for  it  seems  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  speak  in  the  Assembly  on  a  question  of 
war  or  peace.  ^  A  Commander  of  the  Cavalry  (//^p. 
parchus)  served  under  him  in  the  field,  and  perhaps 
filled  his  place,  when  necessary,  at  home.  A  Chief 
Secretary^  was  also  elected  annually. 

The  J^]tolians  still  retained  their  predatory  habits,  iiawu  of 
which  Thucydides  had  pointed  out  to  his  contempo-  ****  ^*^^^** 
raries  as  an  illustration  of  the  primitive  semibarbarous 
manners  of  Greece.  The  ruggedness  of  their  land, 
the  strength  of  their  mountain  fastnesses,  the  vicinity 
of  still  wilder  tribes  in  the  north,  concurred  with  the 
hardy,  reckless,  self-confident  character  of  the  people, 
to  prevent  any  change  in  this  part  of  their  hereditary 
usages.  They  were  still  a  nation  of  freebooters  and 
pirates.  Plunder  was  to  them  what  eloquence  or 
music  was  to  other  Grecian  races,  —  their  study, 
their  business,  their  pleasure,  their  pride.^  In  their 
marauding  excursions  they  spared  nothing.  They 
paid  as  little  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  things  and 
places  which  were  most  revered  in  Greece  as  if  they 
had  professed  a  different  religion ;  yet  we  have  no 

piracy  —  or  were  an  entirely  distinct  body.  Boekh's  opinion  about  them  is  not 
quite  clearly  expressed.  (C,  I.  ii.  p.  633.  Synedri  sunt  concilii  jEtolici  magistratuM 
ordinarii,  senatus  quippe. ) 

'  Livy,  XXXV.  25.  Tittman  (p.  726.)  questions  the  facf,  because  elsewhere  it  Is 
expressly  stated  that  the  Strategus  made  proposals.  But  the  instance  to  which  he 
refers  (Livy,  xxxi.  32.)  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  supposition  which  he  dis- 
putes. Damocritus  only  interposes  to  adjourn  the  discussion.  Schom  (p.  28.) 
supposes  the  reason  of  the  rule  to  have  been,  that  the  General  was  entitled  to  a 
large  share  of  the  spoil.  But  though  this  is  probable  in  itself,  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  passage  of  Polybius  (ii.  2.)  to  which  he  refers.  It  was  clear  towever  that 
the  General's  bias  would  always  be  towards  war. 

'  rpaufuntis. 

»  Maximus  Tyrius,  Diss,  xxiii.  2.  Flathe  (ii.  p.  139.)  endeavours  to  rescue 
them  from  this  reproach,  but  only  damages  his  own  reputation  for  impartiality  by 
his  attacks  on  Polybius. 
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CHAP,  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  freer  from  super- 
^  stition  than  their  more  civilised  neighbours.  One 
of  the  consequences  of  this  appetite  for  plunder  was 
that  the  democratical  character  of  the  iEtolian  insti- 
tutions was  in  no  small  degree  tempered  by  the  in- 
fluence which  the  chiefs  who  took  the  lead  in  such 
expeditions  naturally  acquired  over  their  followers, 
and  the  weight  which  they  thus  gained  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation.  But  it  seems  that  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  popularity  which  they  earned  in 
the  foray  by  the  exercise  of  liberality  and  hospitality 
at  home,  on  which  they  frequently  spent  more  than 
their  share  of  the  booty,  and  thus  were  often  induced 
to  look  to  predatory  excursions  as  the  readiest  means 
of  repairing  their  damaged  fortunes.  Many  of  the 
leading  men  possessed  houses  at  Thermus  which  they 
adorned  with  great  magnificence,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  annual  elections  they  appear  to  have  vied  with 
one  another  in  the  splendour  of  their  entertainments. 
For  though  they  had  made  so  little  progress  in  civilis- 
ation, the  ^tolians  were  not  at  all  behind  the  other 
Greeks  in  luxur}\  An  ancient  author  expressly  con- 
nects their  eager  pursuit  of  pleasure  with  their  con- 
tempt of  death.^  They  were  willing,  it  seems,  to 
crowd  the  enjoyments  for  which  alone  they  valued 
life,  by  profuse  expenditure,  into  a  narrow  compass. 
The  sanctuary  of  Apollo  at  Thermus  was  adorned 
with  a  multitude  of  statues,  works  indeed  of  foreign 
schools,  but  not  the  less  gratifying  to  the  national 
vanity  as  a  display  of  wealth  and  refinement:  and 
those  yearly  meetings  were  probably  not  inferior  in 
exhibitions  of  art,  particularly  dramatic  and  musical 
entertainments,  to  any  of  the  kind  which  were  cele- 
brated in  the  rest  of  Greece.^ 

*  Agatharchides  ap.  Athen.  iii.  S3.     Alrto\o\  roaoin^  riav  XoiJt&v  h-otfi^tpoi' 
fxowri  Tphs  hdvarrovy  Satfrtp  Kcd  0iv  iroXvrcAws  iral  iicrtviartpop  (qrovat  r&t^  iWvw, 

*  A  law  specially  providing  for  the  security  of  the  artists  {ol  Aiowuffltucot  rtx^Wau) 
Is  referred  to  in  the  Inscription,  n.  3046.  (Boekh). 
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It  seems  that  nearly  as  soon  as  the  national  union     chap. 
was  firmly  cemented,  the  -^tolians  began  to  aim  at  u— ^^^-1/ 
extending  their  power  and  enlarging  their  territory. 
One  of  the  earliest  occasions  on  which  they  appear 
acting  as  one  body  is  that  on  which  they  acquired 
Naupactus  from  the  Achaeans ;  and  they  never  after- 
wards omitted  any  opportunity  of  gaining  ground 
upon  their  neighbours,  until,  elated  by  the  success    , 
with  which  they  had  defended   themselves  against 
their  Macedonian  and  Celtic   invaders,  and  encou- 
raged  by  the   weakness   of  the   other  states,    they 
aspired  to  take  the  lead  in  Grecian  politics.     Their 
conquests,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  not  confined 
to  northern  Greece,  where  in  process  of  time  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  Locris,  Phocis,  Boeotia, 
and  parts  of  Acarnania,  Epirus,  and  Thessaly,  and 
assumed  the  entire  control  of  the  Delphic  oracle  and 
Amphictyony.^     They  also  annexed  some  Pelopon-  itsreia. 
nesian  cities  to  their  dominions;  and  we  afterwards  fon^'^ 
find  not  only  the  island  of  Cephallenia,  but  places  at  a  ^**^ 
great  distance  from  their  frontier, — cities  of  Thrace 
and  Asia  Minor — in  a  similar  relation  with  them. 

Hence  a  question  of  some  importance  arises  as  to 
the  origin  and  the  precise  nature  of  this  relation. 
That  in  most  cases  it  was  the  effect  of  compulsion,  as 
is  expressly  related  with  regard  to  the  Trachinian 
Heraclea^,  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  rather  whether 
there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  in  any 
instance  purely  voluntary,  so  that  it  may  be  attributed 
to  a  peaceful  attraction  which  the  iEtolian  League 
exercised  upon  foreign  states.  We  are  informed  in- 
deed by  Polybius  that  Mantinea  of  its  own  accord 
abandoned  its  connection  with  the  AchaBans  to  attach 


>  Plat  Demetr.  40.  Polyb.  iv.  26.  8.     Sec  Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.  n.  1694. 

'  Pausan.  x.  20.  9.     Ol  AiraKol  <rvvrt\uv  rohs  'H/MucAcc^Tai  ^vdyKaaw  it  rh 
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CHAP,  itself  to  the  Jitolian  League^ ;  and  this  was  no  doubt 
i  ^^"'  .  true  in  the  limited  sense  which  the  historian's  argu- 
ment required.  But  whether  this  accession  took 
place,  as  appears  most  probable  at  least  with  regard 
to  Tegea  and  Orchomenus,  in  the  course  of  the  expe- 
dition in  which  the  iEtolians  swept  Laconia,  or  after 
Megalopolis  had  become  a  member  of  the  Achaean 
confederacy,  on  either  supposition  motives  may  be 
suggested  for  it  quite  distinct  from  a  preference 
grounded  on  the  character  of  the  -^tolian  League.^ 
In  the  more  distant  dependencies,  such  as  Lysimachia 
on  the  Hellespont,  and  Cios  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Propontis^,  the  object  was  either  protection  from 
more  dreaded  neighbours  or  security  against  the 
piratical  incursions  of  the  JEtolians  themselves,  who 
were  not  least  formidable  to  those  who  had  never 
injured  them.  We  know  that  the  people  of  Cios 
were  glad  to  plead  their  mythical  connection  with 
Naupactus,  after  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
-^tolians,  to  obtain  exemption  from  the  attacks  of 
iEtolian  privateers.^  And  we  may  collect  from  the 
inscription  which  records  this  transaction,  that  the 
^tolians  not  unfrequently  abused  the  power  they 
had  usurped  over  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and  the 
name  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  which  they  had 
appropriated  to  themselves,  to  give  a  legal  and  even 
a  religious  colour  to  their  aggressions.  Even  Teos 
thought  it  worth  while  to  send  an  embassy  to  Ther- 
mus  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  the  closest  amity,  which 
provided  against  the  violation  of  its  city  and  terri- 

'  II.  67.  1.  Briickner  (in  ZImmerraann's  Zeitschrift,  1837,  p.  1226.  n.  7.)  ex- 
presses a  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  but  only  refers  to  Plut  Arat  31,  32.  35.  (perhaps  36.), 
where  I  can  find  nothing  even  Inconsistent  with  the  assertion  of  Polybius,  much 
less  capable  of  overthrowing  his  authority. 

■  Bruckner  (u.  s.)  justly  remarks,  that  Mantinea  seems  to  have  been  from  the 
time  of  Epaminondas  in  constant  opposition  to  Megalopolis. 

■  Polyb.  XVII.  3. 11,  12. 

*  Corp.  Inscr.  ii.  n.  2350.  MriOtya  &y€iv  AlraKwi^  nrj9^  rwv  4y  Alrw\(^  »o\i- 
rtv6yTwy  rovs  Kilovs,  ta\0aii60tv  dpfiw/Mtyoy^  /i^Tc  Korh  yay  fiiir^  Kora^d^aacayy  /n^c 
TOT*  *A/xtptKTv6ya(oyf  fiin*  itot*  &Wo  fyKXrifta  M^dy,  its  Alr^hMV  hvrwy  rwy  Kclwr. 
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tory.^  These  examples  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  chap. 
the  ^tolians  gained  adherents  to  their  League  on  the  .  ^^"'*  . 
continent  of  Greece.  On  the  whole,  notwithstanding 
their  impetuous  courage  and  sturdy  love  of  freedom, 
it  seems  that  they  were  never  either  liked  or  respected 
by  the  other  Greeks:  they  were  regarded,  as  they 
were,  as  a  half-civilised  race ;  and  even  if  the  Achaean 
League  had  not  been  in  their  way,  would  probably 
never  have  been  able  to  extend  their  own  so  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  nation. 

Another  interesting  question  relates  to  the  terms 
on  which  they  admitted  new  members  into  their  body. 
So  little  information  has  been  afforded  to  us  by^the 
ancient  authors  on  this  point,  that  room  has  been  left 
for  directly  opposite  opinions  on  the  subject  among 
modern  writers,  some  of  whom  represent  the  relation 
as  one  of  subordination  and  dependence^,  while  others 
suppose  the  newly  incorporated  members  to  have  been 
received  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality^,  and  to  have 
enjoyed  every  privilege  of  ^Etolian  citizens,  with  the 
single  exception,  that  none  but  native  JEtolians  were 
eligible  to  the  supreme  dignity.  The  truth  seems  to 
lie  midway.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  the  term  aym- 
polity^  which  is  most  frequently  used  to  describe  the 
condition  of  the  newly  admitted  states,  was  applied 
to  a  great  variety  of  very  diflferent  relations.  That 
the  general  assemblies  were  sometimes  held  beyond 
the  borders  of  ^tolia,  as  at  Naupactus,  Heraclea, 
and  Ilypata,  undoubtedly  raises  a  strong  presumption, 
that  the  citizens  of  those  towns  shared  all  the  political 
franchises  of  jEtolians :  but  it  would  be  rash  to  con- 
clude that  this  was  the  case  with  all,  even  if  there 
were  not  evidence  that  in  some  instances  at  least  the 


>  Corp.  Inscr.  n.  3046. 

a  Nlebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  p.  51.  EnglUh  transl.  ■  Flathe,  ii.  p.  151. 
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CHAP,  relation  was  one  of  simple  subjection  \  and  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute  enforced  by  the  constant  presence  of 
an  -^tolian  garrison.  ^ 
The  iEto-  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Arca- 
^^It^  dian  town  of  Phigalea,  which  was  situated  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Neda,  close  to  the  borders  of  Tri- 
phylia  and  Messenia,  and  not  many  miles  from  the 
coast.  As  it  was  thus  easily  accessible  to  the  -^to- 
lians,  it  lay  very  commodiously  for  the  prosecution 
of  any  designs  which  they  might  form  against  the 
southern  part  of  Peloponnesus,  and  might  serve  as  a 
starting-point  for  their  inroads,  and  a  place  of  refuge 
where  they  might  deposit  their  booty.  We  can  only 
conjecture  when  the  connection  began:  but  at  the 
death  of  Antigonus  Doson,  we  find  it  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ^Etolians,  and  furnishing  them  with  a 
pretext  for  enterprises  which  involved  Greece  in  a 
fresh  war,  one  of  those  which  received  the  name  of 
the  Social. 

We  are  not  informed  what  danger  was  supposed  to 
threaten  Phigalea :  but  very  soon  after  Philip's  acces- 
sion, Dorimachus,  the  son  of  Nicostratus,  was  sent 
thither  avowedly  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
city,  but,  as  Poly  bins  intimates,  with  secret  instruc- 
tions to  observe  the  state  of  affairs  in  Peloponnesus. 

Dorimachus  was  a  man  of  noble  parentage  in  the 
-^tolian  sense ;  for  his  father  had  made  himself  noto- 
rious as  one  of  the  leaders  of  an  expedition,  in  which 
the  .S^tolians  in  time  of  peace  fell  upon  the  Boeotians 

1  Scborn  (p.  29.)  infers  this  ifrith  regard  to  Cephallenia  fh)m  the  article  by 
which  it  was  excluded  from  the  treaty  (Polyb.  xxii.  13. 15.  Liv.  xxxviii.  9.  11.). 
He  argues  that  if  it  had  been  in  syrapolity  with  the  ^tolians  it  would  have  been 
expressly  ceded  ;  if  it  had  been  a  free  ally,  like  Elis,  it  would  not  hare  been 
necessary  to  mention  it  at  all.  But  it  seems  that  the  same  thing  may  be  inferred 
as  to  places  which  were  said  fifrix^iy  t^s  Klra\&v  avfiroKtrtlas,  from  Polyb. 
IV.  25.  7. 

*  Polyb.  (u.  s.),  iuppovplirovt,  ii^opoKayl^^ovs,  Flathe  (ii.  p.  237.)  flings  this 
aside  as  a  calumnious  insinuation ;  though  he  treats  (p.  250.  n.  1.)  the  same  ex> 
presslons  in  the  proposal  made  to  the  Eleans  (Polyb.  iv.  84.)  as  an  admission  that 
this  was  the  common  lot  of  the  allies  of  Macedonia. 
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at  Coronea,  while  they  were  assembled  for  the  cele-     chap. 
bration  of  their  national  festival,  and  plundered  the  .  '^^"^  . 
temple  of  Athena  Itonia,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
venerated  sanctuaries  in  Greece.      Dorimachus  was 
not  a  degenerate  son  of  such  a  father,  and  though 
young  had  inspired  his  countrymen  with  confidence 
in  his  disposition  and  capacity  to  emulate  the  achieve- 
ments of  Nicostratus,      He  had  not  been   long  at 
Phigalea  before  he  was  joined  by  a  band  of  adven- 
turers, whom  Poly  bins  describes  simply  as  pirates, 
and  who  therefore  probably  flocked  to  him  from  the 
coast  of  Elis,  where  the  -3i]tolian  privateers  always 
found   harbour.     Dorimachus,  deeming  it  his  first  Their  ag. 
duty  to  provide  for  his  hungry  followers,  encouraged  Mes«en*hl.**" 
them  to  cross  the  Neda,  and  carry  off  the  cattle  from 
the  Messenian  pastures,  though  the  Messenians  were 
at  this  time  in  alliance  with  the  ^Etolians.     The  free- 
booters soon  extended  their  depredations,  so  far  as  to 
break  open  the  Messenian  farm-houses  in  the  night, 
and  complaints  were  addressed  to  Dorimachus  by  the 
Messenian  government.      As  he  himself  received  a 
share  of  the  spoil,  he  delayed  for  some  time  to  return 
any  answer ;  but  at  length,  being  pressed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  expostulating  embassies,  he  promised  to  go 
to  Messene,  and  investigate  the  alleged  grievances. 
But  when  on  his  arrival  the  injured  parties  applied 
to  him,  instead  of  redress  or  excuses,  they  met  with 
insult  and  invectives.     During  his  stay  in  Messene, 
the  public   indignation  was  exasperated   by  a  fresh 
outrage  of  the  pirates,  who  attacked  a  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  killed  several  of  the  in- 
mates  who   defended   their  master*s  property,   and 
carried  away  the  rest  of  the  slaves  and  the  cattle. 
The  Messenian  ephors  now  summoned  Dorimachus  to 
appear  before  the  council  of  the  magistrates,  where 
the  ephor  Sciron   proposed  to  detain  him  until  he 
should  give  satisfaction.     This  proposal,  which  was 


ftndScopas. 
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CHAP,  received  with  general  assent  by  the  Assembly,  pro- 
.  ^™^  .  duced  a  vehement  altercation  between  him  and  Dori- 
machus,  in  the  course  of  which  he  threw  out  a  sarcasm 
which  deeply  stung  the  ^tolian.  In  the  end  Dori- 
machus  was  allowed  to  depart,  on  an  engagement 
that  compensation  should  be  made  for  the  ^vrong 
which  had  been  done  :  but  he  returned  home  bent  on 
revenge.  Still  a  private  quarrel  provoked  by  such 
outrageous  aggression  on  his  own  part,  did  not  seem 
to  him  a  ground  on  which  he  could  appeal  to  the 
sympathy  of  the  nation.  But  he  was  able  to  wield 
the  power  of  the  state  for  his  purpose  without  a  public 
disclosure  of  his  motives.  The  Strategus  Ariston  was 
his  kinsman,  and,  being  prevented  by  ill-health  from 
taking  the  field,  had  devolved  the  cares  of  his  office 
on  Dorimachus  and  another  of  his  kinsmen,  named 
Dorimtchus  Scopas.  All  therefore  that  Dorimachus  needed  was 
to  gain  over  Scopas  to  his  views :  and  Polybius  sup- 
poses that  Scopas  was  won  by  the  prospect  of  a  rich 
booty  in  Messenia,  which  had  been  long  exempt  from 
hostile  ravages,  while  Philip's  youth  and  the  weakness 
of  the  Achaeans  removed  all  fear  of  consequences.  So 
much  might  be  inferred  from  the  events  which  ensued; 
and  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  like  inference,  when 
the  historian  adds,  that  the  two  chiefs,  without  con- 
sulting either  the  national  Council  or  even  the  Apo- 
cletes,  and  only  in  concert  with  a  few  of  their  private 
friends,  resolved  to  make  war  on  IMessenia,  Epirus, 
Achaia,  Acarnania,  and  Macedonia,  at  once.  It  is 
very  doubtful  that  they  formed  any  such  plan  of  war: 
but  it  appears  that  they  gave  license  and  encourage- 
ment to  a  series  of  hostile  aggressions  on  all  these 
states,  without  either  legal  authority,  or  colourable 
pretext. 

The  JEtolian  privateers  sallied  forth  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  brought  in  a  Macedonian  merchant-vessel, 
captured  oflF  Cythera,  which  was  sold  as  a  lawful 
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prize,  together  with  the  whole  ship's  company.  But  chap. 
some  other  operations  of  warlike  aspect,  which  took  .  ^^"^  * 
place  at  the  same  time,  could  only  be  regarded  as 
acts  of  the  government.  Vessels  were  borrowed  from 
the  Cephallenians,  with  which  descents  were  made  on 
the  coast  of  Epirus ;  and  an  attempt  to  surprise  the 
Acamanian  town  of  Thyreum  in  the  night,  which 
had  been  concerted  with  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
only  failed  it  seems  through  some  mischance.  We 
do  not  so  clearly  perceive  the  object  of  another  move- 
ment which  Polybius  attributes  to  Dorimachus  and 
Scopas.  He  says  that  by  their  direction  a  small  body 
of  iEtolians  made  their  way  clandestinely  through 
Peloponnesus,  and  seized  a  stronghold  called  Clarium 
in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis,  where  they  established 
a  market  for  the  booty  which  they  collected  from  the 
country  round ;  but  they  were  forced,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  to  surrender  to  Timoxenus  the  General 
of  the  Achajans,  and  Taurion,  who  united  their  forces 
to  besiege  the  place.  It  might  have  seemed  that  this 
inroad  would  probably  put  the  Peloponnesians  on  their 
guard,  and  thus  interfere  with  the  main  design  of  the 
JEtolian  leaders:  but  it  appears  that  no  further  notice 
was  taken  of  it ;  and  Dorimachus  and  Scopas  pro- 
ceeded to  strike  the  blow,  which  was  their  chief  aim. 
Having  waited  until  the  year  of  Timoxenus  had 
nearly  expired,  so  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
undertake  an  expedition  which  might  last  much 
longer  than  his  command,  they  assembled  the  whole 
force  of  iEtolia  at  Rhium,  where  the  Cephallenian 
vessels  and  a  great  number  of  transports  were  in 
readiness  to  carry  it  across  the  Straits,  and  having 
landed  on  the  opposite  point  directed  their  march 
through  the  territoiy  of  Patrse,  Tritaea,  and  Pharae, 
toward  Messenia.  They  affected  however  to  disclaim 
hostile  intentions  toward  the  Achaeans,  but  probably 
made  no  serious  attempt  to  restrain  the  national  pro- 
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Lxiir. 


pensity,  and  the  track  of  the  army  was  marked  by 
havoc  and  depredation  as  far  as  Phigalea.  They  then 
invaded  Messenia,  where  they  met  with  no  resistance, 
and  found  the  wealth  accumulated  during  a  long  peace 
exposed  to  their  rapacity. 

While  they  were  gorging  themselves  with  plunder, 
the  AcheBans  met  for  the  election  of  their  magistrates 
at  iEgium,  and  Aratus  was  elected  as  usual  to  suc- 
ceed Timoxenus.  In  this  assembly  Messenian  deputies 
appeared  to  implore  protection  :  and  loud  complaints 
were  heard  from  the  cantons  which  had  suffered  from 
the  passage  of  the  ^Etolians ;  but  the  insult  offered  to 
the  national  territory  excited  still  warmer  indignation. 
A  decree  was  carried  by  which  the  General  was  em- 
powered to  muster  all  the  forces  of  the  League,  and 
to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  Messenians.  Further  de- 
liberation was  reserved  until  the  nation  should  be 
assembled  under  arms.  Aratus,  who  was  probably 
the  mover  of  this  decree,  was  eager  for  its  immediate 
execution.  But  Timoxenus  was  the  less  inclined  to 
begin  a  campaign  when  he  had  but  a  very  few  days 
to  remain  in  office,  as  he  felt  little  confidence  in  the 
AchaBan  troops,  which  had  not  only  lost  much  of  their 
military  habits  and  discipline  since  the  end  of  the  last 
B.  c.  220.  war,  but  had  never  shown  the  same  spirit  since  they 
Preparauon  bcffau  to  depend  on  Macedonian  protection.^    He  was 

for  war.  .  . 

ready  however  to  resign  his  authority  to  Aratus,  and 
Aratus  did  not  scruple  to  assume  the  command  five 
days  before  he  was  legally  entitled  to  it,  and  having 
received  the  common  seal  from  Timoxenus,  issued 
orders  to  the  cities  of  the  League,  to  arm  their  con- 
tingents, and  send  them  forthwith  to  Megalopolis. 
There,  when  the  army  was  collected,  the  Messenian 


'  Polyb.  IV.  7.  Plut.  Ar.  47.  But  it  does  not  Appear  that  Timoxenus  endea* 
▼oured,  as  is  stated  by  Schorn  (p.  141.),  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  or, 
as  K.  W.  Nitzsch  expresses  it  (Pofybiutf  p.  15.)>  dissuaded  the  war.  All  we  learn 
is,  that  he  shrank  from  the  personal  risk. 
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deputies  appeared,  to  renew  their  entreaties  for  sue-  chap. 
cour,  to  which  they  now  added  the  request,  that  they  t  ^^"''  ^ 
might  be  admitted  into  alliance  with  the  Achaeans. 
This  part  of  their  petition  was  rejected,  as  the 
AchsBans  were  not  at  liberty  to  contract  any  new 
alliance  without  the  consent  of  Macedonia ;  but  suc- 
cour was  promised  to  them,  on  the  condition  that  the 
envoys  would  send  their  sons  as  hostages  to  Sparta, 
for  a  security  that  the  Messenians  would  not  make 
peace  with  the  -^tolians  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Achaaans ;  for  Sparta  had  not  yet  disclosed  any  hostile 
intentions,  and  had  sent  her  contingent  into  the  field, 
though  it  kept  aloof  from  the  Achaean  army,  as  if 
watching  the  issue.  Having  taken  this  precaution, 
Aratus  sent  a  message  to  the  ^tolian  commanders, 
requiring  them  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  Mes- 
senia,  and  to  abstain  from  setting  foot  on  the  Achaean 
territory  in  their  retreat.  Dorimachus  and  Scopas, 
who  were  now  chiefly  anxious  to  carry  away  their 
spoil  in  safety^,  promised  compliance,  and  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  Aristo  to  send  the  transports  to  the 
isle  of  Pheias,  oflf  the  coast  of  Elis,  to  be  in  readiness 
for  the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  and  two  days  after- 
wards began  their  march  in  that  direction.^ 

Aratus,  deceived  by  their  professions,  hastily  dis- 
missed the  bulk  of  his  forces,  retaining  only  3000  foot 
and  300  horse,  together  with  the  auxiliaries  under 
Taurion,  with  which  he  took  the  road  to  Patrae,  in- 
tending to  observe  the  movements  of  the  jEtolians. 
The  iEtolian  generals,  as  Polybius  himself  believed, 

>  Merleker  {Gesehichte  des  Bundesgenotun-KriegtM,  p.  43.)  represents  Aratus  as 
having  required  the  iEtollans  to  leave  their  booty  behind  them,  and  as  so  much 
displeared  when  he  found  that  they  had  carried  it  away  with  them,  that  he 
determined  to  attack  them.  But  neither  of  these  statements  U  warranted  by 
Polybius. 

*  Col.  Leake  (Morea,  iii.  p.  124.)  gives  a  different  account  of  their  plans,  sup- 
posing  that  they  meant  to  embark  at  Rhium,  and  only  assembled  the  transports  at 
Pheias  to  secure  their  embarkation  of  the  baggage,  in  case  they  should  be  unable  to 
convey  it  across  the  Strait  of  Rhium. 


Battle  of 
Caphye. 
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CHAP,  apprehended  that  he  designed  to  attack  them  during 
.  ''^"^'  .  the  confusion  of  the  embarkation;  and  they  were 
thus  it  appears  induced  to  change  their  plan.^  They 
sent  the  booty  to  the  coast  of  Elis,  under  the  escort 
of  a  detachment  which  they  ordered  to  meet  them  at 
Rhium,  and  then  by  a  sudden  change  in  their  line  of 
march  moved  toward  Olympia :  but  hearing  that  the 
Achaeans  had  advanced  northward  as  far  as  Clitor,  so 
that  they  could  not  hope  to  embark  at  Rhium  without 
molestation,  they  resolved  to  watch  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  a  battle  with  Aratus.  With  this  view 
they  encamped  at  Methydrium ;  and  Aratus,  when  he 
learned  that  they  were  so  near,  moved  southward  into 
the  plain  of  Caphy©.  The  iEtolian  commanders  then 
advanced  toward  Caphyae,  expecting  a  battle,  and  con- 
fident of  victory ;  but  they  were  daunted  when  they 
observed  the  strength  of  the  position  which  Aratus 
had  taken  up,  and  were  proceeding  to  enter  the  defiles 
of  Mount  Oligyrtus,  when  Aratus,  who  might  have 
attacked  them  to  advantage  on  even  ground,  drew 
them  into  an  engagement  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
expose  every  portion  of  his  army  in  succession  to  the 
certainty  of  defeat.  It  was  totally  routed,  and  would 
perhaps  have  been  destroyed  if  the  vicinity  of  Ca- 
phyae and  Orchomenus  had  not  afforded  refuge  to  the 
fugitives.  The  Megalopolitans,  who  had  marched  in 
full  force  to  join  the  Achaeans,  arrived  in  time  to  bury 
the  slain;  while  the  victors,  quietly  pursuing  their 
way  toward  the  north-east,  after  having  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  on  Pellene,  and  ravaged  the  terri- 
tory of  Sicyon,  returned  home  by  the  Isthmus. 

The  errors  which  Aratus  had  committed  in  this 
short  campaign  were  so  many  and  gross,  that  Poly- 

>  Polybius's  account  of  their  movements,  notwithstanding  its  minuteness  is  very 
obscure,  as  appears  from  the  various  ways  in  which  it  has  been  understood  by 
X^ake  (1.  c);  Lucas,  p.  102. ;  Merlcker,  p.  43.;  Ilelwimr,  p.  173.;  and  Schom, 
p.  142. 
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bins  is  led  into  a  digression  to  explain  how  so  great     ^^^^• 
a  man  could  be  capable  of  folly,  such,  the  historian  ^  \    '  i 
says,  as  could  not  be  surpassed.    An  Assembly  of  the 
League  was  held  soon  after  his  return,  in  which  he 
found  himself  the  object  of  general  indignation  as  the 
author  of  the  recent  disaster;  and  his  adversaries  did 
not  fail  to  point  out  how  much  the  fault  of  his  illegal 
usurpation  was  aggravated  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
many  similar  calamities  which  he  had  drawn  upon 
the  state  by  his  military  incapacity.     Still  his  influ- 
ence was  so  predominant,  that,  though  he  could  not 
venture  altogether  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  by  an 
appeal  to  the  indulgence  of  his   audience,   on   the 
ground  of  former  services,  he  completely  turned  the 
current  of  public  feeling  in  his  favour,  and  gained  the 
assent  of  the  Assembly  to  all  his  measures.     It  de- 
creed that  an  embassy  should  be  sent  to  Philip  and 
the  other  allies,  to  call  for  succour  against  the  ^to- 
lians,  and  to  propose  that  the  Messenians  should  be 
admitted  into  the  confederacy;  and  that  in  the  mean- 
while the  General  should  raise  an  army  of  5000  foot 
and  500  horse  for  the  protection  of  Messenia,  and 
should  fix  the  contingents  of  Sparta  and  Messene. 
Each  was  to  furnish  2500  foot  and  250  horse;  so  that 
Aratus  would  have  had  at  his  disposal  a  standing 
army  of  10,000  foot  and  1000  horse,  a  force  which 
might  have  seemed  adequate,  without  foreign  aid,  to 
guard  Peloponnesus  against  invasion  from  Mtolia. 
But  Aratus  may  already  have  begun  to  distrust  the 
fidelity  of  Sparta ;  and  this  is  the  best  excuse  that 
can  be  offbred  for  this  second  invitation  of  Macedo- 
nian interference  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.    An  JEtolian 
Assembly  was  held  about  the  same  time,  which,  as  if 
unconscious  of  any  wrong,  declared  its  purpose  to 
remain  at  peace  with  the  LacedeBmonians  and  Mes- 
senians and  all  other  states,  but  to  make  war  on  the 
Achaeans  if  they  should  admit  the  Messenians  into 
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CHAP,  their  alliance ;  a  threat  which  Polybius  considers  as 
glaringly  inconsistent  with  their  pacific  language,  but 
which  expressed  their  resolution  to  resist  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Achseo-Macedonian  League.  This  was 
now  the  point  on  which  the  question  of  peace  or  war 
turned ;  and  the  Macedonian  government  when,  in 
conjunction  it  seems  with  the  other  allies,  it  adopted 
the  proposal  of  the  AchaBans  with  regard  to  Messene, 
virtually  decided  for  war :  yet  they  did  not  treat  the 
past  aggressions  of  the  iEtolians  as  a  ground  for  active 
hostility,  but  proclaimed  their  intention  to  continue 
at  peace  with  them. 

The  iEtolians  however  still  thought  it  better  to  act 
as  if  war  had  been  declared,  than  to  declare  it  in 
words.  They  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with 
Sparta,  and  they  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
make  a  fresh  inroad  into  Peloponnesus.  An  Illyrian 
chief  named  Scerdilaidas,  who,  with  Demetrius  of 
Pharos,  in  spite  of  their  treaty  with  Rome,  had  made 
an  expedition  with  ninety  galleys  toward  the  south, 
after  a  fruitless  attempt  on  Pylos,  had  parted  from 
his  associate,  and,  while  Demetrius  with  fifty  galleys 
made  for  the  Cyclades,  sailing  homeward  with  the 
rest,  touched  at  Naupactus.  Dorimachus  and  Scopas, 
who,  through  intelligence  with  a  faction  in  the  Ar- 
cadian town  of  CynoBtha,  hoped  to  become  masters  of 
it,  engaged  the  Illyrian,  for  a  share  of  the  spoil,  to  aid 
them  in  their  enterprise. 

Cynaetha  was  unhappily  distinguished  among  the 
Arcadian  cities  by  the  long  prevalence  of  internal  dis- 
cord, and  the  sanguinary  excesses  of  party  rage  with 
which  it  had  been  afflicted.  Polybius,  in  one  of  his 
most  pleasing  and  instructive  digressions,  traces  this 
singular  ferocity  of  the  Cynaethians  to  their  neglect 
of  the  institutions,  which  chiefly  contributed  to  soften 
and  elevate  the  character  of  their  countrymen,  early 
instruction  in  sacred  music,  and  the  frequent  cele* 
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bration  of  religious  festivals.     After  a  long  series  of     chap. 
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convulsions,  always  accompanied  with  massacres,  ba-  > 
nishments,  and  confiscations,  one  of  the  parties,  having 
expelled  its  antagonists,  committed  the  guard  of  the 
city  to  an  Achaean  garrison.  But,  growing  perhaps 
impatient  of  this  burden,  they  afterwards  accepted 
the  overtures  of  the  exiles,  and  permitted  them  to 
return,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Achajans,  who  with- 
drew their  troops.  The  exiles  however,  who  were 
about  300  in  number,  were  no  sooner  restored  than 
they  opened  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  ^Etolian 
chiefs ;  and  it  was  to  take  advantage  of  their  perfidy 
that  Dorimachus  and  Scopas  united  their  forces  with 
those  of  Scerdilaidas.  They  marched  across  Achaia,  The  JEto- 
and  arriving  at  Cynietha  in  the  night,  were  admitted  "™tha. 
by  some  of  the  conspirators,  and  soon  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  town.  They  then  immediately 
began  an  indiscriminate  massacre,  in  which  their 
friends  were  the  first  victims ;  all  who  were  suspected 
of  concealing  property  were  put  to  the  torture.  When 
they  had  finished  the  work  of  pillage,  they  proceeded 
to  attack  a  celebrated  temple  of  Artemis  at  Lusi, 
between  Cynoetha  and  Clitor,  but  allowed  themselves 
to  be  propitiated  by  a  portion  of  the  sacred  treasure, 
the  more  willingly,  as  they  were  about  to  make  an 
attempt  on  Clitor.  Having  been  repulsed  by  the 
Clitorians,  they  began  their  retreat,  collected  fresh 
booty  from  the  temple  lands  at  Lusi,  set  fire  to  Cy- 
naetha,  and  embarked  at  Rhium  with  their  plunder, 
which  they  brought  home  safely.  During  their  stay 
in  Arcadia  Aratus  had  sent  to  solicit  succours  from 
Philip,  and  in  the  meanwhile  had  assembled  the  force 
of  the  League,  and  called  upon  Sparta  and  Messenia 
for  their  contingents.  Sparta  sent  only  a  handful  of 
men  to  save  appearances.  Still  he  might  have  at- 
tacked the  invaders  on  many  points  of  their  march 
with  the  prospect  of  an  easy  victory ;  but,  as  if  to 
VOL.  viir.  R 
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CHAP,      compensate  for  his  recent  temerity  by  an  equal  degree 


LXIII. 


of  inertness,  he  suffered  them  to  pass  unmolested. 
Taurion  was  more  active ;  he  prevailed  on  Demetrius, 
•who  had  been  chased  from  the  Cyclades  by  the^Rho- 
dians,  and  had  put  into  Cenchreae,  to  transport  his 
galleys  across  the  Isthmus,  and  intercept  the  JEto- 
lians ;  but  he  arrived  two  days  too  late.  Philip  too 
set  his  army  in  motion,  as  soon  as  he  received  the 
summons  of  Aratus;  but  he  did  not  reach  Corinth 
until  the  emergency  was  past.  He  however  invited 
all  the  allies  to  send  deputies  to  hold  a  congress  with 
him  at  Corinth,  and  in  the  meanwhile  advanced  to 
Tegea  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  tranquillity  at 
Commotion  Sparta,  which  had  been  lately  the  scene  of  violent 
tumults.  The  great  body  of  the  Spartans,  notwith- 
standing the  changes  introduced  by  Antigonus,  re- 
tained all  the  feelings  pf  animosity  toward  Macedonia 
and  the  Achajans,  which  had  been  infused  into  them 
by  Cleomenes.  They  eagerly  longed  and  hoped  for 
the  return  of  their  hero,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  kept 
the  throne  vacant,  or  rather  treated  it  as  filled.  They 
viewed  the  proceedings  of  the  -Siltolians  with  secret 
sympathy,  and  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  de- 
claring themselves.  Three  of  the  cphors,  who  were 
favourable  to  the  alliance  with  ^Etolia,  fearing  that 
they  might  be  denounced  by  their  colleague  Adei- 
mantus,  caused  him  to  be  murdered,  with  several 
other  partizans  of  the  Macedonian  interest,  and  imme- 
diately sent  envoys  to  pacify  Philip,  who  met  them 
as  he  was  crossing  Mount  Parthenius  and  directed 
that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  by  the  ephors 
Phuip  at  to  confer  with  him  at  Tegea.  Ten  were  despatched 
'''^^'  accordingly  with  Omias  at  their  head,  and  pleaded 
the  cause  of  their  party  in  the  royal  council,  endea- 
vouring to  throw  the  blame  of  the  late  commotion  on 
Adeimantus,  and  to  soothe  Philip  by  the  strongest 
protestations  of  fidelity.     But  when  they  had  with- 
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drawn,  the  voices  of  tlie  Council  were  unanimously      chap. 
raised  against  the   Spartans,  though   opinions  were  ^     \    '  > 


divided  as  to  the  measure  of  punishment  which  it 
deserved.  There  were  some  who  advised  Philip  to 
make  an  example  of  Sparta,  as  Alexander  had  of 
Thebes.  The  elder  and  more  discreet  counsellors 
thought  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  punish  and 
remove  the  authors  of  the  tumult,  and  to  lodge  all 
the  functions  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  op- 
posite party.  But  the  young  king  carried  his  for- 
bearance far  beyond  even  this  degree  of  lenity.  He 
laid  down  the  broad  principle,  that,  as  chief  of  the 
League,  he  had  no  right  to  interfere,  otherwise  than 
by  remonstrance  or  advice,  in  the  domestic  concerns 
of  any  of  the  allied  states,  so  long  as  they  did  not 
affect  the  general  interests  of  the  confederacy.  It 
would  be  strange,  he  observed,  if  the  Spartans,  now 
that  they  professed  unshaken  attachment  to  the  com- 
mon cause,  should  receive  harsher  treatment  from 
him  than  from  his  father  (Antigonus),  who  had 
spared  them  while  they  were  open  enemies.  He 
accordingly  dismissed  the  Spartan  ministers,  and  sent 
PetraBus,  one  of  his  friends,  along  with  them,  to 
exhort  the  people  to  stedfastness,  and  to  receive 
oaths  of  fidelity  from  the  government.  Polybius  sup- 
poses that  Philip's  language  was  prompted  by  Aratus ; 
and  no  doubt  it  expressed  the  maxim  which  he  must 
have  wished  to  see  observed  by  his  powerful  ally. 
But  Philip  was  of  the  age  to  which  popularity  is  most 
attractive,  and  a  liberal  sentiment  most  congenial. 

He  then  returned  to  Corinth,  where  he  found  the  Beginning 
deputies  of  the  allies  waiting  his  arrival,  and  imme-  eiai  wa^ 
diately  opened  the  Congress.  Every  state  had  to 
complain  of  some  injury  from  the  ^Etolians,  and  war 
was  unanimously  decreed  against  them.  The  decree 
however  not  only  set  forth  their  recent  aggressions, 
but  declared  the  resolution  of  the  League  to  recover 
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CHAP,  whatever  territory  or  city  belonging  to  any  of  the 
■  allies  they  had  conquered  since  the  death  of  Deme- 
trius, Philip's  father ;  to  restore  all  who  had  been 
compelled  to  enter  into  the  relation  of  sympolity  with 
them  to  entire  independence,  and  to  re-instate  the 
Amphictyonic  Council  \mder  its  ancient  laws  in  the 
control  over  the  temple  at  Delphi,  which  they  had 
usurped.  Such,  Polybius  remarks,  was  the  formal 
beginning  of  tlie  Social  War ;  and  envoys  were  sent 
in  the  name  of  the  congress  to  procure  the  ratification 
of  the  decree  from  each  of  the  confederates.  Yet 
Philip  addressed  a  letter  to  the  iEtolians,  in  which 
he  declared  himself  still  willing  to  listen  to  any  plea 
wliich  they  might  have  to  allege  for  their  conduct, 
but  warned  them  that  they  must  not  think  to  shelter 
themselves  from  just  retaliation  under  the  pretence 
that  their  aggressions  were  the  acts  of  individuals, 
not  of  the  state.  To  this  letter  he  received  an  answer, 
proposing  a  conference  at  Rhium.  The  offer  was 
made  with  the  belief  that  it  would  not  be  accepted. 
But  when  the  ^tolian  chiefs  found  that  Philip  was 
ready  to  meet  them,  they  retracted  their  proposal, 
on  the  pretext  that  they  could  not  treat  with  him 
until  they  were  authorised  by  the  great  Council  of  the 
nation.  It  met  very  soon  after  for  the  annual  elec- 
tion ;  but  as  if  to  show  how  little  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  sense  of  justice,  it  invested  Scopas,  the  as- 
sociate of  Dorimachus,  with  the  chief  magistracy. 
The  Achaean  Assembly,  which  was  held  about  the 
same  time  at  -^gium,  ratified  the  decree  of  the  Con- 
gress at  Corinth,  and  proclaimed  public  licence  of 
reprisals  against  the  ^Etolians.  Philip  appeared  at 
this  assembly,  and  addressed  it  in  a  long  speech, 
which  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  a  vote 
was  passed  by  which  all  the  honours  conferred  on 
his  predecessors  were  revived  in  his  favour.  He  then 
returned  to  Macedonia,  to  make  preparations  during 
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the  winter  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  leaving  a  strong  chap. 
impression  of  his  ability  and  moderation  on  the  minds  <.  ,  ^  '  i 
of  the  Greeks.  It  was  already  clear  that  he  possessed 
extraordinary  talents  and  activity,  and  that  he  was 
quite  equal  to  the  government  of  his  kingdom.  In 
the  course  of  the  winter  he  not  only  ordered  fresh 
levies,  and  took  measures  to  secure  his  north-west 
frontier  against  his  barbarian  neighbours,  but  ven- 
tured to  seek  an  interview  with  Scerdilaidas  in  his 
own  dominions.  The  lUyrian  prince  had  been  de- 
frauded by  the  iEtolians  of  his  share  of  the  booty 
which  he  had  helped  to  win.  He  was  therefore  well 
disposed  to  meet  Philip's  advances,  pleased  with  the 
confidence  placed  in  his  generosity,  and  easily  induced 
to  become  the  ally  of  Macedonia,  and  to  engage,  for 
a  yearly  subsidy  of  twenty  talents,  to  make  war  on 
the  iEtolians  with  a  squadron  of  thirty  galleys. 

The  result  of  the  embassies  sent  in  the  name  of  the  Di«po«itioM 
Congress  to  receive  the  ratification  of  the  decree,  °  ^  *  *** 
showed  how  large  a  part  of  the  burden  and  risk  of 
the  war  would  fall  on  Macedonia.  The  Acamanians 
alone  seem  to  have  pledged  themselves  honestly  and 
without  reserve  to  the  common  cause,  though  none 
had  so  much  reason  to  dread  the  enmity  of  the 
iEtolians.  The  Epirots,  though  they  likewise  ratified 
the  decree,  passed  a  resolution  not  to  begin  hostilities 
until  Philip  should  have  set  the  example:  and  they 
represented  to  the  ^tolian  envoys,  that  they  were 
determined  to  remain  at  peace.  Even  the  Messenians, 
though  the  war  had  arisen  in  their  defence,  declined 
to  enter  into  it  immediately.  They  were  ruled  b}''  an 
oligarchical  party  which  considered  this  policy  as  the 
best  calculated  to  secure  their  possessions  from  the 
danger  of  another  ^tolian  invasion:  and  they  informed 
the  envoys  of  the  League,  that  they  would  not  declare 
war  until  Phigalea,  which  now  enabled  the  ^tolians 
to  infest  their  border,  should  have  been  taken  from 
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them.  At  Sparta  the  ministers  of  the  Congress  were 
dismissed  without  an  answer:  a  sign,  Polybius 
thought,  of  perplexity ;  but  which  seems  rather  to 
indicate  that  the  adverse  parties  bahmced  each  other. 
New  ephors  came  into  office  not  long  after,  who 
were  disposed  to  maintain  the  alliance  with  Mace- 
donia: but  it  seems  that  about  the  same  time  the 
death  of  Cleomenes  became  known,  and  encouraged 
the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party  to  make  a  fresh 
attempt.  At  their  request  an  ^litolian  envoy  was 
sent  to  SpartA ;  and  they  then  called  upon  the  ephors 
to  introduce  him  to  the  Assembly  of  the  people,  and 
to  fill  up  the  vacancy  of  the  throne.  The  ephors 
reserved  the  question  of  the  succession  for  future 
consideration,  but  fearing  to  irritate  the  younger 
citizens,  who  were  eager  for  change,  consented  to 
grant  an  audience  to  Machatas,  the  envoy.  Yet  in 
the  Assembly,  the  recollection  of  the  evils  inflicted  on 
the  country  by  the  ^tolian  invasion,  which  some  of 
the  elder  speakers  contrasted  with  the  forbearance 
of  Antigoims,  turned  the  current  of  public  feeling 
against  his  proposals.  The  Macedonian  alliance  was 
confirmed,  and  the  envoy  dismissed.  But  this  failure 
seems  only  to  have  instigated  the  leaders  of  the  dis- 
appointed party  to  bolder  and  more  decisive  measures. 
A  festival  which  was  celebrated  with  an  armed  pro- 
cession of  the  younger  citizens  to  the  Brazen  House, 
and  with  a  sacrifice  performed  there  by  the  ephors, 
afforded  an  opportunity  which  they  seized  not  the 
less  willingly  because  it  involved  the  profanation  of 
a  sanctuary  hitherto  regarded  as  inviolably  sacred. 
They  engaged  some  of  their  young  partizans  to  fall 
upon  the  ephors  while  they  were  busied  with  the  sa- 
crifice. All  were  murdered :  and  the  terror  inspired 
by  this  deed  quelled  all  resistance  to  the  conspirators. 
Some  members  of  the  Gerusia  were  put  to  death :  all 
who  had  opposed  the  ^Etolian  envoy  in  the  assembly 
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were  banished,  and  the  ephorate  filled  with  men  de-  <^hai>. 
voted  to  the  party,  who  made  it  their  first  business  to  ■  \  '  » 
take  measures  for  concluding  an  alliance  with  theiEto- 
lians.  Machatas,  who  had  not  yet  it  seems  reached 
home,  was  recalled :  and  in  the  meanwhile  royalty  was 
restored,  yet  not  with  a  strict  adherence  to  the  con- 
stitutional order  of  succession.  The  place  of  Cleo- 
menes  indeed  was  filled  by  the  legitimate  heir, 
Agesipolis,  a  grandson  of  Cleombrotus,  the  rival  of 
Leonidas.  He  was  under  age,  and  his  uncle  Cleo- 
menes  was  appointed  his  guardian ;  so  that  it  was 
evident  the  whole  business  of  the  royal  office  would 
for  some  time  devolve  on  his  colleague.  But  in  the 
house  of  Procles,  though  the  murdered  Archidamus 
had  left  two  sons,  who  were  still  living,  as  well  as 
others  of  the  same  line,  a  man  named  Lycurgus,  who  Lycurgui 
liad  no  lawful  title,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Poly-  ^*"^* 
bins  intimates  that  he  was  not  even  a  Heracleid,  and 
represents  it  as  notorious,  that  he  purchased  his  ele- 
vation by  a  bribe  of  a  talent  to  each  of  the  ephors. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  chief  ground  of  their  pre- 
ference was,  that  they  could  rely  on  his  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  their  party.  Machatas  then,  on  his 
return  to  Sparta,  found  the  objects  of  his  mission 
accomplished,  and  had  only  to  exhort  his  friends  to 
close  the  door  against  reconciliation  with  their  late 
allies,  by  an  early  commencement  of  hostilities.  Ly- 
curgus accordingly  made  an  irruption  soon  after  into 
Argolis,  where  he  surprised  several  towns  on  the 
coast,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  Athe- 
neeum,  the  fortress  which  Cleomenes  had  seized  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  war.  Machatas,  on  his  way 
home,  persuaded  the  Eleans  to  follow  the  example  of 
Sparta. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiuirs  in  Greece,  when  Aratus 
went  out  of  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who 
bore  his  father's  name,  but  seems  to  have  been  en- 
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CHAP,  dowed  with  no  great  share  of  his  abilities.  The 
.  ^^"'  .  Achaean  League,  surrounded  by  active  enemies,  had 
no  ally  nearer  than  Macedonia  to  whom  it  could  look 
for  effectual  aid:  and  its  own  resources  had  been  very 
much  reduced  by  its  exertions  in  the  Cleomenic  War. 
Some  of  the  mercenaries  who  served  in  that  war  had 
never  received  their  full  pay,  and  consequently  the 
new  General  found  it  difficult  to  draw  others  into  the 
service.  Philip  took  the  field  early  in  the  spring, 
with  an  army  of  15,000  foot  and  800  horse,  and 
marched  from  Thessaly  into  Epirus  with  the  design 
of  invading  iEtolia :  a  movement,  by  which,  if  he  had 
executed  it  without  delay,  he  would,  as  Polybius  be- 
B.C.219.  lieved,  soon  have  brought  the  war  to  a  close.  But 
^g«  A^-  he  yielded  to  the  solicitation  of  the  Epirots,  who 
bracus.  wished  to  become  masters  of  Ambracia,  and  laid  siege 
to  Ambracus,  a  place  of  great  strength  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  city :  and  the  time  which  he  thus  wasted  was 
employed  by  the  ^tolians  to  the  best  advantage,  both 
with  a  view  to  defence  and  offence.  Dorimachus  in- 
deed was  repulsed  with  some  loss  in  an  attempt  on 
^gira,  through  the  greediness  with  which  his  troops  fell 
on  the  plunder.  But  the  iEtolian  general  Euripidas, 
who  had  been  sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  Elean 
forces,  ravaged  the  north  of  Achaia  with  impunity, 
and  fortified  an  ancient  stronghold  called  Teichos^ 
near  Cape  Araxus,  which  enabled  him  to  infest  the 
territories  of  Dyme,  Pharse,  and  Tritasa  with  continual 
inroads.  The  people  of  these  three  cantons,  after 
having  repeatedly  applied  for  succour  to  their  Gene- 
ral without  effect,  resolved  to  withdraw  their  contri- 
butions from  the  League,  and  to  apply  them  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  body  of  mercenaries  for  their  own 
protection.  Thus  the  League  seemed  to  be  in  danger 
of  internal  dissolution,  while  it  was  most  vigorously 
assailed  from  without.  Polybius  charges  the  younger 
Aratus  with  supineness  and  neglect ;  but  his  position 
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would  probably  have  been  embarrassing,  even  to  a     chap. 
man  of  extraordinary  energy.  t 


While  Philip  lay  before  Ambracus,  Scopas,  with 
the  bulk  of  the  ^tolian  forces,  marched  through 
Thessaly  into  Pieria,  and  after  having  ravaged  the 
plain  country  advanced  against  Dium,  the  Mace- 
donian Olympia.  The  inhabitants  abandoned  the 
town  at  his  approach,  and  he  found  nothing  but  the 
buildings  whereon  to  wreak  his  fury.  These,  whether 
private  dwellings  or  public  monuments,  he  destroyed 
or  defaced ;  he  dismantled  the  walls,  demolished  the 
gymnasium,  set  fire  to  the  precincts  of  the  sacred 
ground  where  the  games  were  celebrated,  stately 
galleries  or  cloisters  richly  adorned  with  choice  works 
of  art,  and  threw  down  all  the  statues  of  the  Macedo- 
nian kings.  In  -<Etolia  this  barbarous  outrage  was  re- 
garded as  a  glorious  triumph,  proving  that,  while  their 
OAvn  land  remained  untouched,  no  enemy's  country 
was  secure  from  their  victorious  arms.  Philip  re- 
ceived the  mortifying  intelligence  while  he  was  still 
detained  before  Ambracus,  which  he  only  compelled 
to  capitulate  by  extraordinary  exertions  at  the  end  of 
forty  days,  the  garrison,  500  ^Etolians,  being  allowed 
to  retire.  He  then  delivered  possession  of  the  town 
to  the  Epirots,  and  proceeded  through  Acarnania, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  Acarnanian  contingent, 
2000  foot,  and  200  horse,  into  ^tolia.  Here,  after 
some  slight  advantages,  he  encamped  on  the  Achelous 
near  Stratus,  and  ravaged  the  adjacent  country.  He  invades 
was  thus  occupied  when  Achaean  envoys  came  to 
request  that  he  would  make  a  diversion  in  their  favour 
by  the  invasion  of  Elis,  where  his  army  would  find 
ample  booty.  Professing  to  require  time  for  deli- 
beration on  this  proposal,  and  keeping  the  envoys  by 
his  side,  he  moved  forward  toward  the  southern 
coast,  by  Metropolis,  Conope,  and  Ithorea,  leaving 
the  towns  of  Metropolis  and  Ithorea,  which  were  de- 
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CHAP,     serted  at  his  approach,  in   ruins,  and   wasting  the 
-  country  through  which  he  passed,  until  he  came  to 

Pseanium,  a  strong  place,  which  he  took  by  storm, 
and  having  razed  it  to  the  ground  carried  away  the 
materials  of  the  houses  with  a  view  to  the  siege  of 
(Eniadae.  The  jEtolians  had  made  preparations  to 
defend  the  citadel  of  (Eniadae,  but  after  the  fall  of 
Pieanium  abandoned  it  in  terror.  Philip  perceiving 
the  manifold  advantages  of  its  position,  both  as  a 
place  of  embarkation  for  Peloponnesus,  and  with  a 
view  to  operations  in  JEtolia,  having  first  made  him- 
self master  of  Elaeus,  another  fortress  on  the  Caly- 
donian  coast,  was  proceeding  to  fortify  Qilniadae,  and 
to  connect  the  harbour  by  a  wall  with  the  citadel, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  news,  that  the  Dar- 
danians  were  collecting  their  forces  to  invade  Mace- 
donia during  his  absence.  He  immediately  dismissed 
the  Achajan  envoys  with  a  promise,  that,  as  soon  as 
he  had  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  kingdom,  he 
would  endeavour  to  succour  his  allies,  and  then  set 
out  for  Macedonia  by  the  same  road  which  he  had 
taken  southward.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ambraciau 
gulf,  he  fell  in  with  Demetrius  the  Pharian,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  lUyria  by  jEmilius  Paulus,  and 
had  made  his  escape  with  a  few  galleys.^  He  was 
kindly  received  by  Philip,  who  directed  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  Corinth,  and  thence  repair  by  land  to  his 
court.  He  himself  reached  Pella  before  the  Dar- 
danians  had  entered  Macedonia,  and  though  they 
were  near  the  border^  they  were  so  much  alarmed  by 
the  news  of  his  return,  that  they  abandoned  their 
enterprise,  and  disbanded  their  forces.  Philip  like- 
wise, finding  that  the  danger  was  past,  dismissed 
his  troops  to  their  homes  for  the  vintage,  and  fixed 

*  Tolyb.  ni.  19.  8.     Afterwards,  indeed   (iv.  66.  4.),  he  sajs  that  he  arrived 
#^*  hhs  \4fiSov.    But  Zonaras  also  (viii.  20.)  relates  that  he  escaped  fitrii  voAAmt 
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liis  own   residence  for  the   rest  of  the  summer  at      chap. 
J^anssa.  ^ 


\ 


At  the  next  election  of  the  ^tolian  magistrates 
Scopas  was  succeeded  by  his  friend  Dorimachus,  who 
signalised  the  beginning  of  his  administration  by  an 
achievement  like  that  which  had  gained  so  much 
renown  for  his  predecessor.  He  made  an  expedition 
into  Epirus,  in  the  course  of  which,  among  other  acts 
of  wanton  havock,  he  destroyed  the  temple  of  Do 
dona.  After  this  the  season  seemed  too  far  advanced  b.  c.  218. 
for  military  operations ;  and  neither  friends  nor  foes  ^*"'*f 
expected  that  Philip  would  stir  again  before  the  inPeiopon. 
spring.  But  when  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  Larissa  °"^* 
he  appears  to  have  meditated  a  movement  which  was 
quite  at  variance  with  the  common  rules  of  Grecian 
-warfare,  but  on  that  very  account  afforded  the  fairer 
prospect  of  brilliant  success.  He  set  out  from  La- 
rissa in  the  depth  of  winter  with  a  small  force, 
3000  heavy-armed,  2000  targeteers,  300  Cretan  bow- 
men, and  400  horse ;  and  taking  the  route  of  Euboea, 
Locris,  and  Boeotia,  arrived  at  Corinth  before  any 
rumour  of  his  approach  had  reached  Peloponnesus. 
Having  ordered  the  city  gates  to  be  closed,  and  the 
roads  strictly  guarded,  to  prevent  the  tidings  from 
passing  to  the  enemy,  he  next  day  sent  for  Aratus 
from  Sicyon,  and  at  the  same  time  by  letters  ap- 
pointed a  day  on  which  the  General  should  meet  him 
with  the  forces  of  the  League  at  Caphyae.  After  his 
conference  with  Aratus  he  continued  his  march,  and 
encamped  in  the  territory  of  Phlius.  It  happened 
that  the  ^Etolian  general  Euripidas,  who  had  fixed 
his  quarters  at  Psophis  in  Arcadia,  had  chosen  the 
same  time  for  an  inroad  into  the  territory  of  Sicyon 
with  a  body  of  about  2000  men.  He  had  passed  the 
Macedonian  encampment  in  the  night,  and  was  about 
to  cross  the  Sicyonian  border  the  next  morning,  when 
lie  learnt  Philip's  vicinity  from  some  foragers  who 
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CHAP,  fell  into  his  hands.  Keeping  his  discovery  to  himself, 
he  gave  immediate  orders  for  retreat,  hoping  by  a 
forced  march  again  to  pass  the  Macedonian  army 
before  it  had  entered  the  plain  of  Stymphalus,  so  as 
to  return  by  Phenea  to  Psophis  unobserved.  But  he 
was  deceived  by  his  calculation,  and  fell  in  with  the 
enemy  in  the  passes  of  mount  Apelaurus,  between 
Phlius  and  Stymphalus.  Seeing  that  an  engagement 
was  unavoidable,  and  believing  defeat  certain,  he 
basely  abandoned  his  men,  and  escaped  with  a  few 
horsemen  over  the  mountains  to  Psophis.  His  troops, 
whom  he  had  not  even  warned  of  their  danger, 
and  who  at  first  sight  mistook  the  Macedonians  for 
AchflBans,  were  completely  routed,  1200  taken,  and 
almost  all  the  rest  slain.  The  fame  of  this  victory 
was  to  most  of  the  Peloponnesians  the  first  report 
which  they  heard  of  Philip's  arrival. 

At  Caphyae  he  was  joined  by  the  younger  Aratus 
and  about  4000  Acha^ans,  and  indulged  his  troops, 
who  had  suffered  great  hardships  amidst  the  deep 
snows  of  mount  Oligyrtus,  with  two  days'  rest ;  and 
then  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Psophis.  The  place, 
situate  at  the  confluence  of  two  rapid  streams,  Aroa- 
nius  and  Erymanthus,  was  so  strong  both  by  nature 
and  art,  that  Philip  seems  to  have  owed  his  success 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  boldness  of  the  attempt. 
When  he  had  stormed  the  town,  the  citadel  capitu- 
lated. The  Elean  garrison  was  allowed  to  depart, 
and  Eiiripidas  to  return  to  ^tolia.  Philip  then  as- 
sembled the  Achaaans,  and  having  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  the  place,  delivered  it  into  their  pos- 
session as  a  token  of  his  goodwill.  To  this  favour 
he  shortly  after  added  the  cession  of  Lasium,  which 
Invasion  of  he  fouud  cvacuatcd  by  the  Eleans.     After  a  short 

Vila  •' 

repose  at  Olympia,  he  advanced  into  the  vale  of  Elis, 
to  collect  the  booty  which  it  ofifered  in  greater  abun- 
dance than  any  other  district  of  Greece.    The  Eleans 


Ells. 
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still  retained  their  love  of  rural  pursuits,  and  all  the  ^^^ 
wealth  of  the  people  was  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
country  :  and  the  attempt  which  they  made  to  secure 
it  only  enabled  the  enemy  to  take  possession  of  it 
the  more  easily  and  quickly.  A  great  multitude  of 
husbandmen,  with  their  flocks  and  herds  and  other 
moveable  riches,  sought  refuge  in  a  stronghold  called 
Thalamae,  which  was  deemed  impregnable,  and  was 
defended  by  two  hundred  mercenaries  under  the 
Elean  general  Amphidamus.  But  when  Philip  had 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  first  approach,  Ainphi- 
damus  surrendered  the  sooner,  as  he  could  maintain 
no  control  over  such  a  motley  mass.  The  conqueror 
carried  away  more  than  5000  captives  beside  cattle 
without  number;  and  the  camp  was  so  encumbered 
with  booty,  that  he  was  obliged  on  that  account  to 
hasten  his  return  to  Olympia.  An  expedition  which 
he  next  undertook  against  Triphylia  was  no  less  suc- 
cessful, though  Dorimachus,  at  the  request  of  the 
Eleans,  had  sent  Philidas  with  600  -^tolians  to  their 
aid.  After  the  reduction  of  Aliphera  the  Triphylian 
towns  opened  their  gates  to  the  king,  so  that  he  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country  in  the 
course  of  six  days.  The  Phigaleans,  who  had  begun 
to  feel  their  connection  with  ^Etolia  burdensome, 
now  took  up  arms  against  the  pirates,  and  having 
compelled  them  to  retire,  surrendered  their  city  to 
Philip.  The  hindrance  which  had  kept  Messenia 
neutral  was  thus  removed.  As  Philip  moved  for- 
ward to  Megalopolis,  the  Spartans  believed  that  they 
should  be  the  next  to  feel  his  presence ;  they  eva- 
cuated the  Athenaeum,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground, 
and  began  to  remove  their  property  from  the  country 
into  the  city.  Yet  an  attempt  which  had  been  made 
just  before  to  efiiict  a  counter-revolution  had  signally 
failed.  One  Chilon,  a  man  of  the  royal  blood,  who 
believed  that  he  had  been  unjustly  excluded  from  the 
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CHAP,     throne  which  was  usurped  by  Lycurgus,  formed  a  con- 
^  spiracy,  into  which  he  drew  two  hundred  associates, 

to  overturn  the  government.  His  first  measure  was 
to  put  to  death  all  the  ephors  as  they  sat  at  table — a 
fit  retribution  for  the  crime  by  which  they  had  risen 
to  power, — and  he  then  proceeded  with  like  intention 
to  the  house  of  his  rival ;  but  Lycurgus  was  concealed 
by  his  neighbours,  and  escaped  to  the  frontier.  Chilon, 
whose  hopes  were  dashed  by  this  failure,  now  only 
persevered  because  it  was  too  late  to  recede ;  and  he 
shortly  found  that,  though  he  was  able  to  get  rid  of 
a  few  more  of  his  enemies,  he  could  not  gain  a  single 
new  friend  to  his  cause :  even  the  proposal  of  a  new 
agrarian  law,  on  whicli  he  chiefly  relied,  as  the  engine 
by  which  Cleoraenes  had  accomplished  his  ends,  pro- 
duced no  effect  on  the  multitude.  It  seems  to  have 
been  felt  that  he  represented  a  party  which  was  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  policy  of  Cleomenes,  and  which 
leaned  on  Macedonia  for  support.  Accordingly,  when 
he  found  it  necessary  to  fly  from  Sparta,  he  took 
refuge  in  Achaia.  Philip  however  did  not  think  it 
advisable  at  this  juncture  to  invade  Laconia,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  the  rest  of  the  winter  at  Argos. 
Intrigue*  While  he  was  thus  successful  in  all  his  undertak- 
ings,  and  was  unfolding  such  extraordinary  talents, 
hands  were  at  work  spinning  a  web  of  intrigues  around 
him,  which  as  it  thickened  threatened  to  fetter  his 
activity  and  to  mar  his  prospects.  Antigonus  by  his 
will  had  assigned  the  principal  place  in  his  council  to 
Apelles,  an  ambitious,  overbearing  man,  who  was 
willing  enough  to  promote  his  master's  interests  so 
long  as  his  own  influence  was  supreme  in  the  cabinet, 
but  impatient  of  a  rival,  and  capable  of  sacrificing 
every  principle  of  honour  and  duty  to  pride  and 
jealousy.  Apelles  viewed  the  course  of  events  in 
Greece,  as  it  was  probably  viewed  by  every  Mace- 
donian  statesman,  as  affording  an  opportunity  for 
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reducing  Greece  to  complete  subjection;  and  when  ^^^[^ 
he  accompanied  Philip  into  Peloponnesus,  he  made  it  <  ^  > 
his  aim  to  accustom  the  AchaBans  to  the  same  state 
of  dependence  and  acknowledgment  of  inferiority,  to 
which  the  Thessalians  had  already  submitted,  though 
they  still  retained  the  forms  of  a  free  constitution, 
and  even  looked  down  on  the  Macedonians,  as  subjects 
of  a  monarchy,  with  some  degree  of  contempt.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  he  encouraged  the  Mace- 
donians to  turn  the  Achfeans  out  of  their  quarters, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  their  share  of  the  booty,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  break  their  spirit  by  the  infliction 
of  corporal  punishments  for  every  slight  fault.  During 
l^hilip's  last  sojourn  at  Olympia,  some  of  the  AchaBans 
had  complained  of  this  conduct  to  Aratus,  who  re- 
ported their  grievances  to  the  king,  and  Philip  had 
promised  to  protect  them,  and  had  enjoined  Apelles 
to  desist  from  all  encroachments  on  their  rights  and 
on  the  authority  of  the  Achaean  General. 

Apelles  now  regarded  Aratus  as  his  enemy,  and 
endeavoured  both  to  estrange  the  king  from  him,  and 
to  undermine  his  influence  among  his  countrymen. 
He  sought  out  and  caressed  liis  political  adversaries, 
and  represented  to  Philip  that,  so  long  as  he  followed 
the  advice  of  Aratus,  he  would  obtain  nothing  from 
the  AchaBans  beyond  the  letter  of  the  treaty ;  but  if 
he  would  be  guided  by  difix^rent  counsels,  and  support 
the  opposite  party,  he  would  be  able  to  make  use  of 
the  Peloponnesians   at   his   pleasure.      Philip   quite 
agreed  with  his  minister  as  to  the  desirableness  of 
the  end,  and  adopted  his  suggestions  as  to  the  means. 
At  the  next  election,  under  colour  of  an  expedition 
against  the  Eleans,  he  stopped  at  uEgium  on  his  way, 
and  by  secret  influence  caused  Timoxenus,  the  friend 
of  Aratus,  to  be  rejected,  and  Eperatus,  a  man,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  of  small  abilities,  but  perhaps  a 
zealous  partizan,  to  be  elected  General.      He  then 
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CHAP,  continued  his  march  westward,  and  encamped  before 
■  ^^^^  i  Teichos,  which  the  Elean  garrison,  not  venturing  to 
stand  a  siege,  presently  surrendered,  and,  having 
restored  it  to  the  Dymaeans,  he  made  an  inroad  into 
the  territory  of  Elis,  and  returned  to  Dyme  with  a 
great  booty. 

Apelles  had  been  unremitting  in  his  endeavours  to 
inspire  the  king  with  distrust  of  Aratus,  and  shortly 
after  the  election  he  had  found  a  pretext  for  a  new 
and  bolder  calumny.  Amphidamus,  the  Elean  general, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  at  ThalamsB,  when  he  was 
brought  to  Olympia,  had  obtained  an  audience  of 
Philip,  and  undertook,  if  he  was  allowed  to  return 
home,  to  negotiate  an  alliance  between  Elis  and  Mace- 
donia. Philip  was  thus  induced  to  release  him  with- 
out ransom,  and  empowered  him  to  make  very  liberal 
oflFers  to  his  countrymen.  But  it  appeared  that  he 
had  greatly  overrated  his  influence  or  his  powers  of 
persuasion,  for  instead  of  gaining  their  assent  to  his 
proposals,  he  became  an  object  of  their  suspicions. 
Apelles  imputed  this  failure  to  the  artifices  of  Aratus, 
who,  he  pretended,  had  secretly  warned  Amphidamus 
to  beware  how  he  endangered  the  independence  of 
Peloponnesus  by  such  an  addition  to  the  power  of 
Macedonia.  This  charge  he  ventured  to  repeat  in 
Philip's  presence,  when  confronted  with  Aratus,  who, 
as  he  was  unable  immediately  to  prove  his  innocence, 
could  only  request  the  king  to  suspend  his  judgment 
until  he  should  have  more  fully  investigated  the  truth. 
During  Philip's  stay  at  Dyme  the  truth  came  to  light. 
The  recent  invasion  had  excited  the  suspicion  of  the 
Eleans  against  Amphidamus,  and  a  design  was  formed 
to  arrest  him  and  to  send  him  in  chains  into  ^tolia. 
But  having  discovered  his  danger  in  time,  he  fled 
to  Dyme,  and  Aratus  immediately  begged  Philip  to 
examine  him  on  the  allegations  of  Apelles.  His  state- 
ment convinced  Philip  that  the  charge  brought  against 
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Aratus  was  utterly  groundless.    This  discovery,  while      i^'hap. 
it  revived  the  king's  confidence  in  Aratus,  shook  that  ;.^_^«lj 
which  he  had  hitherto  reposed  in  the  author  of  the 
detected  calumny,  and  he  soon  found  other  reasons 
for  deeper  distrust  of  his  minister. 

Eperatus  had  scarcely  entered  upon  his  office  before 
it  became  manifest  that,  either  from  want  of  energy 
or  of  credit,  he  would  never  be  able  to  further  his  pa- 
tron's views.  Philip  was  in  need  of  money  and  pro- 
visions for  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  his  army,  and 
he  caused  an  Assembly  to  be  held  at  ^gium  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  supply.  But  as  the  new  General 
possessed  no  weight,  and  that  of  Aratus  and  his  party 
was  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale,  the  Assembly 
showed  no  disposition  to  meet  the  king's  wishes.  Ho 
now  perceived  the  error  into  which  he  had  been 
drawn  by  the  counsels  of  Apelles ;  and  having  induced 
the  government  to  transfer  the  Assembly  to  Sicyon, 
he  in  the  meanwhile  made  overtures  for  a  reconciliation 
with  Aratus  and  his  son,  expressed  his  regret  for  the 
steps  into  which  he  had  been  misled  by  Apelles,  and 
solicited  a  renewal  of  their  friendship  and  good  offices. 
He  soon  reaped  the  fruits  of  this  condescension.  When 
the  influence  of  Aratus  was  exerted  in  his  favour,  the 
Assembly  displayed  the  utmost  readiness  to  comply 
with  his  requests.  It  granted  an  immediate  subsidy 
of  fifty  talents,  as  three  months'  pay  for  his  army, 
and  a  large  supply  of  corn,  and  decreed  that  for  the 
future  he  should  receive  seventeen  talents  a  month, 
as  long  as  he  should  carry  on  the  war  in  Peloponnesus. 
He  now  resolved  to  equip  a  fleet  as  the  most  effectual 
instrument  of  annoyance  to  the  enemy,  who  would 
neither  be  able  to  guard  themselves  nor  to  succour 
one  another  against  attacks  from  the  sea-side,  which 
could  never  be  foreseen.  He  therefore  collected  all 
the  naval  forces  of  the  League,  together  with  his  own, 
at  Lechajum,  and  exercised  his  Macedonians  in  nau- 

VOL.  VIII.  s 
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CHAP,     tical  evolutions,  until  he  had  rendered  them  expert  in 
LxuL  ^  ^Y\  ij^Q   operations  of  naval   warfare.      But   in   the 


conspiney  meanwhile  Apelles,  seeing  his  credit  declining,  and 
^Jj'^  despairing  of  recovering  his  master's  confidence,  re- 
solved to  break  the  power  which  he  was  no  longer 
allowed  to  wield,  and  to  thwart  every  plan  adopted 
without  his  concurrence,  hoping  it  seems  that,  by 
a  series  of  failures  and  disasters,  Philip  might  be 
compelled  to  abandon  himself  to  his  guidance.  Among 
the  other  great  officers  whom  Antigonus  had  ap- 
pointed by  his  will,  two,  Leontius  and  Megaleas,  were 
entirely  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  by  malicious 
insinuations  he  had  alienated  Philip  from  the  other 
two,  Taurion  and  Alexander,  the  commander  of  the 
guard,  and  had  caused  them  to  be  removed  from  their 
posts.  Leontius  and  Megaleas  entered  into  his  schemes, 
and  it  was  concerted  among  them,  that  Apelles  should 
on  some  pretext  retire  to  Chalcis,  and  intercept  all 
supplies  which  the  king  had  to  expect  from  the  north, 
while  his  two  associates,  remaining  by  the  king's 
side,  should  take  every  opportunity  of  baffling  his 
enterprises. 

The  first  operations  of  the  fleet  were  directed 
against  Cephallenia,  which  had  long  been  the  arsenal 
that  supplied  the  jEtolians  with  most  of  the  vessels 
they  used  for  their  expeditions.  As  well  on  this  ac- 
count, as  for  the  convenience  of  its  position,  it  was 
an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  Philip,  who  set 
about  the  conquest  of  the  island  with  the  siege  of 
PalaB,  which  contained  large  magazines  of  com.  Here, 
according  to  his  previous  requisition,  he  was  met  by 
reinforcements  from  Messenia,  Acarnania,  Epirus, 
and  Illyria.  The  town  was  accessible  only  on  one 
side,  where  there  was  a  small  plain  on  which  he  sta- 
tioned his  engines  and  light  troops,  so  as  to  cover  the 
operations  of  his  miners.  When  they  had  under- 
mined the  wall  to  the  length  of  two  furlongs,  he  felt 
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SO  sure  of  victory  that  he  went  up  in  person  to  call 
upon  the  besieged  to  surrender.  On  their  refusal  he 
ordered  the  props  on  which  the  wall  was  resting  to  be 
fired.  It  immediately  fell,  and  he  sent  Leontius  with 
his  targeteers  to  mount  the  breach.  But  the  traitor, 
faithful  to  his  compact  with  Apelles,  found  means, 
with  the  help  of  some  of  his  officers  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously corrupted,  thrice  in  succession  to  check  and 
embarrass  his  troops,  after  they  had  gained  the  top  of 
the  broken  wall,  and  were  on  the  point  of  pouring 
into  the  city.  In  the  end  they  were  repulsed  with 
severe  loss,  and  Philip,  seeing  symptoms  of  treachery 
which  he  could  not  with  certainty  trace  to  their 
source,  raised  the  siege,  and  for  the  present  abandoned 
his  designs  on  the  island. 

While  he  lay  before  Palae,  Lycurgus  invaded  Mes- 
scnia,  and  Dorimachus  made  an  irruption  into  Thessaly 
with  one  half  of  the  iEtolian  forces,  to  divert  him 
from  his  purpose.  The  Acarnanians  now  sent  envoys 
to  advise  him  to  invade  yEtolia  during  the  absence  of 
Dorimachus  ;  while  the  Messenians  implored  his  pro- 
tection, and  pointed  out  to  him  that,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  summer  winds,  he  could  reach  Mes- 
senia  in  a  day  from  Cephallenia.  But  they  seemed  to 
have  overlooked  that  he  might  be  detained  in  Messenia 
by  the  same  cause  through  the  summer.  Leontius 
and  his  associates,  who  clearly  foresaw  this  result, 
for  this  reason  warmly  supported  the  proposal  of  the 
Messenians.  But  Aratus,  with  superior  force  of  argu- 
ment, maintained  the  opposite  opinion,  and  urged 
him  not  to  neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  over- 
running iEtolia  without  resistance.  Philip,  who  had 
already  begun  to  distrust  Leontius,  adopted  the  advice 
of  Aratus,  and  having  directed  Eperatus  to  succour 
the  Messenians,  transported  his  vessels  across  the 
Leucadian  Isthmus,  and  sailed  to  Limnaea,  in  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  gulf  of  Ambracia.     Here  he 
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CHAP,     was  joined  by  the  whole  force  of  Acarnania,  eager  to 


LXIIL 


^ 


avenge  the  repeated  injuries  which  they  had  suffered 
from  the  iEtolians.  The  Epirots,  who  were  equally 
zealous,  were  unable,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  their 
country,  and  the  shortness  of  the  notice,  to  come  up 
in  time. 

The  main  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  surprise 
Thermus.  Leaving  a  sufficient  force  at  Limnaea  to 
guard  the  baggage,  Philip  set  out  in  the  evening,  and, 
by  a  long  night-march,  reached  the  Achelous  between 
Conope  and  Stratus  at  day-break,  Leontius,  who 
knew  that  the  success  of  the  expedition  depended  on 
rapidity  of  movement,  wishing  to  gain  time  for  the 
iEtolians,  would  have  persuaded  Philip  to  allow  his 
troops  an  interval  of  repose,  but  Aratus  conjured  him 
not  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  golden  opportunity  by  any 
needless  delay  ;  and  Philip,  now  more  and  more  dis- 
gusted with  Leontius,  crossed  the  Achelous,  and  pur- 
sued his  march  without  intermission,  wasting  the 
country  through  which  he  passed,  until  he  reached 
Metapa,  a  town  on  the  western  edge  of  the  lake  Tri- 
chonis,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Thermus.  It 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  iEtolians,  and  he  occupied 
it  with  500  men  for  the  security  of  his  rear.  The  ap- 
proach to  Thermus  from  Metapa  was  a  series  of  defiles, 
overhung  with  rocks  and  thick  woods ;  and  for  the 
last  three  or  four  miles,  beginning  from  the  village  of 
Pamphia,  the  road  ran  along  a  narrow  crest  with  pre- 
cipices on  each  side,  until  it  opened  on  a  small  elevated 
plain,  where  stood  Thermus,  the  citadel  of  iEtolia. 
Philip,  using  every  precaution  of  a  wary  genevalj 
though  he  saw  no  enemy,  and  leaving  another  detach- 
Phiiipat  ment  at  Pamphia,  arrived  at  Thermus  long  before 
night-fall.  The  ^tolians,  who  had  never  thought 
that  he  would  venture  so  far  into  the  heart  of  their 
country,  and  had  no  time  to  make  preparations  for 
defence,  had  abandoned  the  place,  but  had  not  re- 
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moved  any  of  its  treasures.  The  plunder  of  the  <^"ai». 
houses,  and  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  occupied  the  ^  '  i 
remainder  of  the  day.  The  next  morning  the  invaders, 
having  selected  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil, 
burnt  all  that  they  could  not  carry  off,  among  the 
rest  15,000  suits  of  armour,  which  were  found  in  the 
public  armouries.  So  far,  Polybius  remarks,  they 
conformed  to  the  rules  of  civilised  warfare.  But  be- 
fore they  quitted  the  place,  to  retaliate  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Dium  and  Dodona,  they  set  fire  to  the  sacred 
buildings,  and  levelled  them  with  the  ground,  defaced 
all  the  works  of  art,  and  threw  down  the  statues, 
which  were  not  fewer  than  two  thousand,  sparing  only 
those  of  the  gods  from  total  ruin.  Polybius  condemns 
this  imitation  of  a  bad  example,  as  not  less  impolitic 
than  sacrilegious  and  barbarous  ;  and  no  doubt  Philip 
lost  an  opportunity  for  a  display  of  generosity,  which 
would  have  greatly  raised  his  reputation  and  strength- 
ened his  power ;  but  this  act  of  vengeance  was  pro- 
bably the  main  object  of  his  expedition,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  attribute  any  very  important  share  in  it, 
as  the  historian  suggests  ^,  to  the  influence  of  Deme- 
trius the  Pharian,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  suppose  that 
Aratus  viewed  it  with  much  regret.  Philip  professed 
at  least  to  regard  himself  as  the  minister  of  Divine 
retribution ;  and  many  parts  of  the  blackened  ruins 
were  inscribed  with  a  line  composed  by  his  foster- 
brother,  Samus,  son  of  Chrysogonus,  in  which  the 
flames  that  scathed  Thermus  were  wittily  described 
as  a  bolt  of  the  god  whose  sanctuary  had  been  pro- 
faned at  Diura.2 

When  this  was  accomplished,  he  set  out  on  his 
retreat.  In  the  meanwhile  the  iEtolian  general  Alex- 
ander had  assembled  a  body  of  3000  men,  with  which, 

'  Polyb.  V.  12.  VII.  14.   ix.  23. 

'  'Op^s  rh  8toy  oC  0(Aof  ZiiwraTo.     It  can  hardly  be  translated  so  as  to  preserve 
the  allusion. 
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CHAP,     as  soon  as  the  Macedonians  began  to  descend  from 


LXIII, 


the  table  land  of  Thermus,  he  attacked  their  rear : 
but  he  was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  and  totally 
defeated;  and  Philip,  having  destroyed  Pamphia  and 
Metapa,  brought  his  army  out  of  the  defiles  in  safety, 
and  encamped  near  AcraB  not  far  from  the  western 
bank  of  the  Achelous.  The  next  day  he  ravaged  the 
country  about  Conope ;  and  on  the  third  marched  up 
the  vale,  and  crossed  the  river  near  Stratus,  where  he 
made  a  short  halt,  having  heard  that  an  ^tolian  force 
of  about  4000  men  was  assembled  in  the  town,  and 
hoping  to  draw  it  into  an  engagement.  But  no  enemy 
appeared  until  the  rear  of  his  column  had  passed  the 
town,  when  it  was  charged  by  the  ^tolian  cavalry, 
aided  by  a  body  of  Cretan  bowmen.  This  attack 
however  was  soon  repelled ;  and  the  army,  pursuing 
its  march  without  further  molestation,  arrived  safely 
at  the  camp  at  Limnaea.  Here  he  celebrated  a  thanks- 
giving sacrifice,  and  gave  a  banquet  to  his  principal 
officers. 

Leontius  and  Megaleas  were  so  deeply  disappointed 
and  dejected  by  their  master's  triumph,  that  they 
could  not  even  assume  a  decent  degree  of  cheerfulness 
at  table,  and  attracted  the  king's  attention  by  the 
contrast  which  he  perceived  between  their  behaviour 
and  that  of  his  other  guests.  The  fumes  of  the  vrine 
at  length  thawed  their  reserve,  and  raised  their 
courage,  without  restoring  their  good  humour.  When 
the  entertainment  was  over,  they  waylaid  Aratus  as 
he  was  returning  to  his  tent,  and  assailed  him,  first 
with  invectives,  and  then  with  stones.  A  crowd 
gathered  round  them,  and  a  scene  of  confusion  ensued. 
The  noise  reached  the  king's  ear,  and  he  sent  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  uproar.  Leontius  disappeared.  But 
The  con-  Mcgalcas,  and  one  Crinon,  who  had  taken  part  with 
arrested,  him,  wcrc  summoncd  into  the  royal  presence,  and 
sharply  reprimanded.      But  instead  of  offering  an 
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apology,  they  so  far  forgot  themselves,  as  to  declare  chap. 
their  purpose  of  revenging  themselves  on  Aratus,  ^_,^_-< 
Philip,  incensed  at  their  insolence,  ordered  them  to 
find  surety  for  the  payment  of  twenty  talents,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  to  be  taken  into  custody.  The  next 
day  he  sent  for  Aratus,  and  promised  to  give  him 
satisfaction  for  the  insult  he  had  received.  Leontius 
came  soon  after  to  the  royal  tent,  with  some  of  his 
targeteers,  thinking  to  strike  terror  into  the  young 
king,  and  asked  who  had  presumed  to  arrest  Me- 
galeas?  But  when  Philip  replied  in  a  firm  tone,  that 
it  had  been  done  by  his  own  order,  he  was  cowed, 
and  withdrew,  only  uttering  an  angry  murmur.  On 
his  voyage  back  to  Corinth  Philip  touched  at  Leucas, 
and  remained  there  two  days,  to  give  time  for  the 
sale  of  the  booty,  and  during  this  interval  brought 
Megaleas  and  Crinon  to  trial  before  a  council  of  his 
friends.  Aratus  came  forward  as  the  accuser  not 
only  of  Megaleas,  but  of  Leontius,  and,  it  is  said, 
unmasked  their  conspiracy  with  Apelles,  and  estab- 
lished his  charge  by  proof  and  testimony ;  though  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  could  have  found  evi- 
dence of  such  a  secret  compact.  The  court  however 
was  satisfied,  and  unanimously  condemned  the  pri- 
soners. Crinon,  being  unable  it  seems  to  pay  the 
penalty,  remained  in  confinement.  Megaleas  was  re- 
leased on  the  undertaking  of  Leontius  to  become  his 
surety. 

In  the  meanwhile  Dorimachus  had  entirely  failed 
in  his  expedition  to  Thessaly,  where  he  found  Chry- 
sogonus  and  Petra^us  so  well  prepared  to  receive  him, 
that  he  did  not  venture  to  descend  into  the  plains. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  of  Philip's  irruption  into  ^tolia, 
he  hastened  back  to  defend  his  country,  but  found 
the  enemy  gone.  Lycurgus  had  effected  as  little  in 
Messenia;  and  though  he  afterwards  made  himself 
master  of  the  town  of  Tegea,  he  was  unable  to  take 
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CHAP,     the  citadel  to  which  all  the  inhabitants  had  retired. 

t  ^^^  .  Philip,  on  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  immediately  de- 
spatched couriers  to  summon  the  Peloponnesian  allies 
to  meet  him  at  Tegea  within  three  days,  and  setting 
forward  the  next  morning,  reached  Tegea  by  the  way 
of  Argos  on  the  second  evening.  Here  he  was  joined 
by  the  Achaean  forces  under  the  command  of  Aratus, 
and  after  a  night's  rest  resumed  his  march  toward 

i*wiip  «n  Laconia.  To  conceal  his  movements  from  the  enemy, 
he  took  a  circuitous  route  through  a  wild  country, 
and  on  the  fourth  day  came  down  into  the  vale  of  the 
Eurotas,  and  encamped  at  Amyclse,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  Spartans,  who  had  only  just  heard  of  the  de- 
struction of  Thermus,  and  had  begun  to  think  of 
sending  Lycurgus  to  succour  the  iEtolians.  He  then 
ravaged  the  country  downward  to  the  coast  of  the 
Laconian  gulf,  and,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Asine,  extended  his  incursions  as  far  as  Tsenarus  on 
the  one  side,  and  Boiae  near  Malea  on  the  other.  In 
the  meanwhile  Lycurgus  had  intercepted  a  body  of 
Messenians,  who,  having  arrived  too  late  at  Tegea, 
were  making  their  way  to  join  the  Macedonian  army 
over  the  mountains  of  the  eastern  coast,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  their  horses 
and  baggage.  Elated  by  this  success,  on  his  return 
to  Sparta  he  resolved  to  make  a  stand  against  Philip, 
when  he  should  pass  by  Sparta  on  his  way  back. 
For  this  purpose  he  occupied  the  heights  of  the  Me- 
nelaion,  which  rise  above  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  opposite  the  city,  with  2000  men ;  and  ordered 
the  remaining  forces  of  Sparta  to  be  in  readiness  on 
a  preconcerted  signal  to  be  dra^vn  up  on  the  space 
between  the  city  and  the  western  bank;  and  the 
more  effectually  to  obstruct  the  enemy's  passage  on 
that  side  of  the  river,  he  by  means  of  a  dam  laid  the 
low  grounds  under  water.  Philip  however  dislodged 
him  from  his  position,  worsted  the  Spartan  cav^ry 
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which  threatened  his  rear,  and  brouorht  his  whole      chap. 

I  XIII 

army  safely  through  the  pass,  and  encamped  for  the  ■  '  '  ■ 
night  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  city.  On  his 
road  to  Tegea  he  halted  to  survey  the  field  of  battle 
near  Sellasia,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  on  the  summit 
])oth  of  Olympus  and  Evan.  On  his  return  to  Corinth 
he  found  envoys  from  Rhodes  and  Chios,  who  had 
been  sent  to  offer  their  mediation  for  the  purpose  of 
terminating  the  war,  which  the  islanders  probably 
found  detrimental  to  their  commerce.  He  professed 
himself  disposed  for  peace,  and  encouraged  them  to 
address  themselves  to  the  -^tolians.  But  in  his  heart 
he  was  bent  on  the  continuance  of  the  war,  from 
which  he  had  reaped  honour  and  profit,  and  he  was 
now  meditating  an  expedition  into  Phocis,  from  which 
he  anticipated  some  important  advantages.  While 
he  was  making  his  preparations  for  this  expedition  at 
Lecha>um,  a  violent  mutiny  broke  out  at  Corinth 
among  the  troops  under  the  command  of  Leontius 
and  his  associates,  who  had  taught  them  to  believe 
that  they  were  wronged  in  the  distribution  of  the 
spoil.  They  plundered  the  lodgings  of  the  king's 
principal  friends,  and  even  broke  into  the  royal  re- 
sidence. Philip,  hearing  of  the  tumult,  hastened  back 
from  Lecha3um,  and  by  judicious  management  re- 
stored tranquillity,  but  carefully^concealed  his  know- 
ledge of  the  origin  and  authors  of  the  disturbance. 

The  conspirators,  defeated  in  this  attempt,  saw  no  Perfidy  of 
prospect  of  recovering  their  footing  at  court  without  ^  ^^ 
the  aid  of  Apelles,  and  by  repeated  messages  at  length 
induced  him  to  return  from  Chalcis.  He  was  not 
aware  how  far  he  had  himself  lost  ground  in  Philip's 
confidence  during  his  absence.  He  had  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  his  endeavours  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the 
royal  treasury,  that  the  king  was  sometimes  forced  to 
pledge  his  plate  for  the  subsistence  of  his  household. 
Philip  more  than  suspected  the  cause  of  these  embar- 
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CHAP,  rassments,  and  he  had  also  been  deeply  offended  by 
I  the  arrogance  of  Apelles,  who,  representing  himself 
as  the  real  head  of  the  government,  and  the  fountain 
of  all  authority,  drew  the  administration  of  aflfairs 
entirely  to  himself.  The  king's  officers  in  Macedonia 
and  Thessaly  addressed  themselves  to  him  for  in- 
structions :  and  the  Greek  cities  assigned  a  more  pro- 
minent place  in  their  honorary  decrees  to  him,  than 
to  Philip  himself.  Aratus  too  did  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  his  enemy's  indiscretion,  and  to  inflame 
the  king's  resentment  against  him.  Philip  however 
had  so  steadily  dissembled  his  feelings,  that  Apelles 
returned  to  court  under  a  full  persuasion  that  his 
presence  would  at  once  restore  the  credit  of  his 
friends.  To  give  the  greater  weight  to  his  first  ap- 
pearance, they  procured  that  he  should  be  met  on  his 
entry  into  Corinth  by  a  great  concourse  of  officers 
and  soldiers,  and  thus  escorted  he  repaired  imme- 
diately to  the  palace.  But  instead  of  seeing  the 
gates  thrown  open  to  him  as  in  times  past,  he  was 
informed  by  one  of  the  attendants,  that  the  king  was 
not  at  leisure  to  give  him  audience.  He  withdrew 
in  surprise  and  perplexity ;  and  the  ardour  of  his 
followers  was  so  rapidly  chilled  by  the  first  breath  of 
royal  displeasure,  that  before  he  reached  his  lodgings 
he  was  abandoned  by  all  but  his  own  menials.  Philip 
still  admitted  him  now  and  then  to  his  table,  and 
treated  him  with  some  show  of  respect ;  but  excluded 
him  from  his  counsels  and  familiar  intercourse.  Me- 
galeas  now  seeing  his  last  hope  extinguished,  made 
his  escape  during  the  king's  absence  in  Phocis,  and 
fled  to  Athens,  and  not  being  allowed  to  remain 
there  took  refuge  at  Thebes.  Philip,  on  his  return, 
having  first  taken  the  precaution  to  send  the  targe- 
teers  on  some  pretext  into  Triphylia  under  the  com- 
mand of  Taurion,  ordered  Leontius,  as  the  surety  of 
Megaleas,  to  be  thrown  into  prison.     The  targeteers 
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at  his  instigation  sent  some  of  their  number  to  the  chap. 
king,  with  a  request,  in  very  free  language,  that  if  .  ^^^"*  . 
their  commander  was  arrested  for  any  offence,  he 
might  not  be  brought  to  trial  in  their  absence ;  and 
offered,  if  he  was  imprisoned  on  the  ground  of  his 
suretyship,  to  redeem  his  pledge  by  their  own  con- 
tributions. But  Philip  was  so  much  exasperated  by 
their  interference,  that  he  forthwith  ordered  Leontius 
to  be  put  to  death. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Rhodian  and  Chian  envoys 
had  induced  the  -3£tolians  to  accept  their  mediation, 
to  conclude  a  truce  of  thirty  days,  and  to  appoint  a 
day  for  a  conference  with  Philip,  at  Rhium.  Philip, 
on  their  report,  ratified  the  truce,  and  summoned  a 
congress  of  the  allies  to  meet  him  at  Patrse.  Here 
letters  were  brought  to  him,  which  had  been  inter- 
cepted in  Phocis,  addressed  to  the  it^tolians  by  Me- 
galeas,  in  which  the  Avriter  exhorted  them  to  per- 
severe in  the  war,  describing  Philip's  finances  as  quite 
exhausted,  and  assailing  his  character  with  bitter 
invectives.  It  is  not  clear,  whether  Philip  was  able 
to  trace  these  letters  to  Apelles,  or  made  use  of  them 
as  a  pretext  against  him.  But  he  immediately  sent 
him,  with  his  son  and  another  intimate  friend,  under 
a  guard  of  soldiers  to  Corinth,  where  all  three  were 
shortly  after  put  to  death.  About  the  same  time 
Megaleas,  having  been  arrested  by  Philip's  orders  at 
Thebes,  and  sued  for  the  penalty,  laid  violent  hands 
on  himself.  These  executions,  which  crushed  a  The  con- 
dangerous  conspiracy,  and  thus  rendered  Philip  more  c?J^id. 
formidable  than  ever  to  his  enemies,  nevertheless  put 
a  stop  to  the  negotiation  for  peace.  The  iEtolians, 
who  had  before  been  eager  to  terminate  the  war, 
which  had  begun  to  press  very  hard  upon  them,  when 
they  heard  of  these  occurrences,  conceived  hopes  that 
the  punishment  of  persons  so  high  in  command  might 
give  rise  to  discontent  and  mutiny  in  the  Macedonian 
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Lxm  ^^^^y^  ^^^  *^^y  ^^^^  *^^^^  induced  to  put  off  the  coii- 
■  ference  at  Rhium.  Philip  gladly  seized  this  pretext 
to  break  off  the  treaty,  and  having  exhorted  the 
deputies  who  came  to  attend  the  congress,  to  bend 
all  their  thoughts  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  re- 
turned to  Corinth,  and  dismissed  his  Macedonian 
troops  to  their  homes  for  the  winter.  He  himself 
embarked  at  Cenchreaj,  and  sailed  through  the  Euri- 
pus  to  Demetrias.  Here  he  brought  Ptolemaeus,  the 
only  surviving  associate  of  Leontius,  to  trial  before  a 
Macedonian  Assembly,  which  condemned  him  to  death. 
He  was  thus  finally  extricated  from  a  great  danger, 
but  not  perhaps  without  suffering  deep  and  lasting 
injury.  If  any  share  is  to  be  assigned  to  outward 
circumstances  in  the  development  of  his  character, 
none  can  be  conceived  which  could  have  tended  more 
to  stifle  every  ingenuous  feeling,  and  to  harden  and 
corrupt  his  heart,  than  the  detection  of  such  foul 
treachery  in  the  guardians  of  his  youth,  the  men 
who  had  been  the  earliest  objects  of  his  esteem  and 
confidence. 

After  his  departure,  the  Achaeans  suffered  much 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Eleans  and  ^tolians, 
against  which  Eperatus  was  unable  to  provide  any 
defence.  The  cities,  finding  themselves  unprotected, 
became  tardy  and  irregular  in  their  contributions: 
the  troops,  being  often  forced  to  wait  long  for  their 
pay,  were  not  active  in  the  service,  and  the  merce- 
naries at  last  quitted  it  altogether.  Polybius  still 
lays  the  whole  blame  on  Eperatus^ ;  we  might  other- 
wise suspect,  that  he  was  embarrassed  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  Aratus  and  his  party,  and  would  have  done 
more  if  he  had  been  better  supplied  with  the  sinews 
of  war.  The  Spartans  did  not  move  during  the 
winter :  for  Lycurgus,  having  incurred  the  suspicions 
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of  the  ephors,  had  been  compelled  to  fly,  and  took      chap. 
refuge  in  JEtolia.     Eperatus  was  succeeded  in  oflice  > 

by  Aratus :  and  the  Achaeans  immediately  recovered 
their  spirits  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
Assembly  decreed  to  maintain  mercenaries  to  the 
number  of  8000  foot  and  500  horse,  with  3300  troops 
of  the  League,  of  which  500  foot  and  50  horse  were 
to  be  raised  by  Megalopolis,  and  as  many  by  Argos. 
It  was  also  resolved,  that  three  galleys  should  cruise 
about  the  coast  of  Argolis,  and  as  many  in  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf.  In  the  meanwhile  Lycurgus  had 
been  recalled  by  the  ephors,  who  had  ascertained 
the  groundlessness  of  their  suspicions,  and  concerted 
measures  with  Pyrrhias,  the  ^tolian  general  who  - 
commanded  in  Elis,  for  combined  operations  in  Mes- 
senia.  Aratus,  having  discovered  their  intentions, 
marched  to  Megalopolis  to  succour  the  Messenians. 
But  though  Lycurgus  invaded  Messenia  and  made 
liimself  master  of  Calama3,  he  was  unable  to  effect  a 
junction  with  Pyrrhias,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Sparta.  Aratus  now  prevailed  on  the  Messenians 
and  Taurion,  who  seems  to  have  been  restored  to  his 
command,  to  keep  a  small  force  in  the  field  for  the 
protection  of  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  against  the 
Spartans,  while  the  main  army  of  the  League  was  to 
be  employed  against  the  iEtolians  and  Eleans  in  the 
north  of  Achaia.  During  his  stay  at  Megalopolis,  he  j^tu« 
accomplished  another  object  not  less  important  for  |,^**5}'', 
the  security  of  Arcadia.  Megalopolis,  just  rising  out  gaiopoiia. 
of  its  ruins,  was  divided  between  two  parties,  one, 
which  included  the  poorer  class,  requiring  that  the 
compass  of  the  walls  should  be  contracted,  so  as  to 
be  both  completed  and  defended  with  less  difficulty, 
and  that  the  wealthy  citizens  should  give  up  a  third 
of  their  lands  for  the  support  of  a  body  of  new 
settlers.  But  the  opulent  would  neither  part  with 
their  possessions,  nor  consent  to  reduce  the  dimensions 
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CHAP,  of  the  Great  City.  Violent  disputes  had  also  arisen 
.  ^^^^^  .  about  a  code  of  laws  which  had  been  framed  for  them 
by  Prytanis,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  whom  Anti- 
gonus  had  appointed  as  their  legislator.  Aratus, 
under  a  decree  of  the  Achaean  Assembly,  undertook 
the  adjustment  of  these  diflFerences,  a  task  for  which 
he  was  eminently  well  qualified,  and  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  satisfied  both  parties ;  but  the  terms 
of  the  compact  which  he  concluded  between  them  are 
not  related  by  Polybius,  perhaps  because  they  had 
been  inscribed  on  a  column  which  was  erected  near 
the  altar  of  Vesta  in  one  of  the  public  buildings  of 
his  native  city.^ 

The  war  was  now  carried  on  by  the  Achaeans  with 
unusual  vigour  and  success  both  by  land  and  sea. 
They  defeated  Euripidas,  who  at  the  request  of  the 
Eleans  had  been  sent  to  replace  Pyrrhias,  invaded 
and  ravaged  Elis,  and  after  another  victory  carried 
off  their  booty  in  safety.  The  merit  of  these  achieve- 
ments however  belonged,  not  to  Aratus,  but  to  his 
lieutenant,  Lycus  of  PharaB.  The  Achasan  admiral 
made  several  captures  from  the  enemy  in  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf,  landed  his  troops  on  the  coast  of  jEtolia, 
wasted  the  country,  and  worsted  the  ^tolians  in  two 
engagements.  So  that  the  League  seemed  now  well 
able  to  maintain  the  war  -without  Macedonian  assist- 
ance, though  there  was  no  prospect  that  it  would  in 
this  way  be  brought  to  a  close,  until  the  strength  of 
the  belligerents  should  be  exhausted.  Philip  in  the 
meanwhile  had  made  himself  master  of  Bylazora,  the 

>  Polyb.  V.  93.  h  *0/uaf>(y.  The  *Ofjuipiov  at  Megalopolis  answered  to  the  temple 
of  Zths  dfiorY^ptos  at  ^gium,  which  Strabo  (  viii.  385. 387.)  seems  also  to  have  called 
rh^Ofuipiov,  or  (according  to  Welcker's  emendation  of  the  readings  Api^oy  and 
Alvdpioy,  Episch.Cycl.  p.  128.)  'KfUpiov.  It  was  the  temple  of  Zfhs  'Ofidptos,  the 
god  of  concord.  Welcker  believes  that  the  common  temple  erected  by  Croton, 
Sybaris,  and  Metapontum,  when  they  regulated  their  confederacy  on  the  Ach«an 
model  (Polybius,  ii.  39.).  was  also  dedicated  to  Zths  'Ofidpios,  The  explanation  of 
the  reading  'Ofwptou  given  by  Helwing  (^Gesehichte  des  AchaUchen  Bundes,  p.  54. 
•  n.  5.)  that  the  worship  of  the  god  was  brought  over  from  Uellas,  a  neighbouring 

country,  is  at  least  utterly  improbable. 
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chief  city  of  Paeonia,  which  gave  him  the  command      chap. 
of  the  passes  by  which  the  Dardanians  were  used  to  ^ 
penetrate  into  Macedonia,  and  thus  relieved  him  from 
the  fear  of  invasion  in  that  quarter.     He  then  col-  rwupin 


lected  all  his  Macedonian  forces,  and  marched  into 
Thessaly,  where  he  was  foiled  in  an  attempt  on 
Melita^,  but  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  Phthian 
Thebes,  for  which  he  had  been  making  active  prepar- 
ations during  the  winter.  It  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  ^tolians,  and  enabled  them,  at  their  pleasure,  to 
make  inroads  into  the  most  fertile  regions  of  Thessaly. 
He  met  with  a  stout  resistance,  until  he  had  thrown 
down  a  part  of  the  wall  by  a  mine,  and  his  troops  were 
on  the  point  of  mounting  the  breach.  The  besieged 
then  surrendered:  and  Philip  took  this  opportunity 
to  convince  all  who  still  doubted  of  the  treachery  by 
which,  with  precisely  similar  advantages,  he  had  been 
repulsed  before  Palae.  He  reduced  all  the  inhabitants 
to  slavery,  planted  a  Macedonian  colony  in  their  room, 
and  exchanged  the  name  of  Thebes  for  Philippopolis. 
Here  he  received  another  embassy  from  Chios  and 
Rhodes,  whose  envoys  were  now  accompanied  by 
others  from  Byzantium  and  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
with  renewed  offers  of  mediation.  He  repeated  his 
former  pacific  professions,  and  sent  them  away  to 
sound  the  iEtolians,  but  in  his  heart  was  as  little 
as  ever  inclined  to  peace.  The  object  on  which  he 
was  now  immediately  bent,  was  to  chastise  and 
humble  Scerdilaidas,  who,  having  been  offended  by 
some  omissions  in  the  payment  of  his  stipulated  sub- 
sidy, had  sent  a  squadron  which,  before  its  hostile 
purpose  was  suspected,  captured  four  Corinthian 
vessels,  and  afterwards,  cruising  between  Leucas  and 
Malea,  infested  the  coast,  and  attacked  all  the  mer- 
chant ships  that  fell  in  its  way.     Philip  equipped  an 

*  lie  arrived  either  before  or  after  the  preconcerted  time  (Polyb.  v.  97.  ix.18.), 
and  his  scaling  ladders  proved  too  short. 


Thessaly. 
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CHAP,      armament  in  the  hope  of  overtaking  the  lUyrians,  but, 
.  ^^^'^  ,  having  missed  them,  returned  to  the  Isthmus,  sent  his 


larger  vessels  round  by  Malea  to  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
and  caused  the  rest  to  be  transported  over  land  to 
Lechajum.  In  the  meanwhile  he  made  a  hasty  ex- 
cursion to  Argos,  to  celebrate  the  Nemean  games. 

While  the  Greeks  were  wasting  their  strength  in 
these  bootless  struggles,  Italy  was  the  theatre  of  the 
contest  on  the  issue  of  which  their  future  condition 
depended.  That  their  interests  must  be  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  conflict  which  had  been  lately  renewed 
between  the  two  great  powers  of  the  West,  could  not 
but  be  evident  to  every  intelligent  Greek.  When 
Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Alps,  it  became  still  clearer 
that  a  mighty  crisis  was  approaching.  Yet  it  seems 
to  have  been  only  when  a  blow  had  been  struck  which 
apparently  gave  a  decisive  advantage  to  one  of  the 
parties,  that  even  a  few  of  the  more  thoughtful  Greeks 
became  so  far  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  events 
which  were  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic, 
as  to  feel  the  littleness,  the  uselessness,  and  the  folly 
of  the  feuds  by  which  their  country  was  torn  and 
B.c.217.  drained  of  its  resources.  While  Philip  was  viewing 
Battle  of  the  games  at  Argos,  he  received  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Thrasimene  in  a  despatch  brought  by  a  courier  from 
Macedonia.  Demetrius  the  Pharian  was  among  the 
friends  who  accompanied  him  to  Argos,  and  had  now 
evidently  gained  the  highest  place  in  his  confidence. 
To  him  alone  he  showed  the  letter,  under  an  injunc- 
tion of  secresy;  and  in  his  subsequent  deliberations 
on  the  new  aspect  of  afi^airs,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
guided  by  the  Pharian's  counsels.  Demetrius  was 
entirely  bent  on  two  objects :  he  was  eager  to  re- 
venge himself  on  the  Romans,  and  to  recover  his 
territories  in  Illyria ;  and  as  he  regarded  Philip  only 
as  his  tool,  the  advice  he  gave  was  that  which  Avas 
dictated  by  his  own  passions  and  interest.     He  urged 
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the  king  to  drop  the  ^tolian  war,  and  to  turn  his     chap, 
attention  from  Greece,  which  was  already  subject  to  u_,^.J^ 
him,  to  the  great  prospects  of  conquest  and  glory  counseuof 
which  were  now  opened  to  him  in  lUyria  and  Italy. 
The  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  Roman  arms  in-  rian 
vited  him  to  the  great  theatre  of  war. 

If  Philip  had  consulted  a  less  selfish  or  interested 
adviser,  the  question  might  not  have  been  simply 
whether  he  should  remain  neutral,  but  into  which 
scale  he  should  throw  his  sword,  and  whether  it 
might  not  be  safer  for  him  to  aid  the  weaker  side 
than  to  help  to  crush  it,  and  to  establish  the  pre- 
dominance of  its  antagonist.  But  perhaps  Philip 
would  scarcely  have  listened  to  such  a  suggestion. 
The  course  proposed  by  Demetrius  was  the  most 
agreeable  to  his  temper,  and  apparently  the  best 
suited  to  his  interest.  It  held  out  the  temptation 
of  immediate  gain.  By  an  attempt  to  balance  the 
two  parties  he  might  only  incur  the  enmity  of  both. 
If  either  was  to  prevail,  he  had  less  to  fear  from  the 
one  whose  seat  of  empire  was  the  more  distant ;  and 
it  was  much  safer  to  reckon  on  Rome's  weakness  than 
on  her  gratitude.  He  however  at  once  adopted  the 
views  of  Demetrius,  but,  without  disclosing  his  real 
motive,  held  a  council  of  his  friends,  and  proposed  the 
question  of  peace  with  the  iEtolians.  Aratus  himself 
was  willing  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  which  he  could 
not  expect  to  conclude  on  more  favourable  terms 
than  at  a  time  when  the  Achasan  arms  were  every- 
where prosperous.  The  rest  of  the  council  probably 
saw  and  yielded  to  the  king's  wishes.  Without  waiting 
for  the  envoys  of  the  mediating  states,  he  despatched 
a  Naupactian  prisoner,  named  Cleonicus,  to  open 
the  negotiation  with  the  iEtolians.  They  were  now 
heartily  tired  of  the  war,  and  eagerly  accepted  his 
overtures.  He  himself  proceeded  to  Panormus,  on 
the  coast  opposite  Naupactus,  and  summoned  a  con- 

VOL.  VIII.  T 
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CHAP,  gress  of  the  allies  to  meet  bim  there.  After  the 
■  congress  had  met,  an  embassy  headed  by  Aratus  and 
Taurion  was  sent  over  to  Naupactus,  where  the  JEto- 
lians  were  assembled,  and  jEtolian  envoys  came  to 
request  Philip  to  cross  over  and  conclude  the  treaty 
in  person.  He  accordingly  transported  his  forces 
across  the  gulf,  and  encamped  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles  from  Naupactus.  The  negotiation 
then  proceeded  rapidly,  for  both  parties  were  equally 
desirous  of  peace.  Philip  proposed,  as  the  basis  of 
the  treaty,  that  each  should  retain  what  it  then  pos- 
sessed: the  jEtolians  readily  assented,  and  it  only 
then  remained  to  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  on 
the  construction  of  this  principle  and  its  application 
Warnings  in  detail.  Many  conferences  were  held  for  this  pur- 
hLiu^^  pose,  and  on  the  first  of  these  occasions  a  Naupac- 
tian  named  Agelaus  is  reported  by  Polybius  to  have 
addressed  a  memorable  warning  to  Philip  and  the 
assembled  ministers.  He  reminded  them  that  there 
never  had  been  a  time  when  the  Greeks  had  not  great 
need  of  union,  and  reason  to  be  very  thankful  to  the 
gods,  if  by  their  combined  exertions  they  could  protect 
themselves  against  the  influx  of  the  barbarians.  But 
the  danger  was  now  visible  and  imminent.  It  could 
not  be  supposed  that  either  Rome  or  Carthage,  if  vic- 
torious in  their  present  contest,  would  remain  content 
with  the  possession  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  As  the  safety 
of  the  Greeks  depended  on  their  union,  so  Philip's 
security  lay  in  the  goodwill  and  confidence  of  the 
Greeks,  and  it  was  his  interest  not  to  consume  their 
strength,  but  on  the  contrary  to  cherish  it  as  the 
firmest  defence  of  his  throne.  If  he  was  bent  on 
conquest,  Italy  presented  an  ample  field  for  his  am- 
bition. Let  him  reserve  his  quarrels  vnth  tlie  Greeks 
for  a  season  of  greater  leisure,  but  above  all  let  him 
take  care  to  keep  the  power  of  warring  and  treating 
with  them  in  his  own  hand ;  for  if  the  clouds  then 
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gathering  in  the  West  should  once  lower  upon  Greece,      chap. 
it  was  to  be  feared  that  there  would  be  an  end  for  ever  ■ 

to  their  child's  play  of  hostilities  and  negotiations,  and 
they  would  wish  in  vain  to  recal  the  time  when  peace 
and  war,  or  any  other  subject  of  public  deliberation, 
was  in  their  own  power. 

These  warnings  would  have  come  too  late,  even  if 
they  had  produced  more  than  a  momentary  impression. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  attended  with 
any  practical  effect,  except  so  far  as  they  happened  to 
coincide  with  the  temporary  views  and  feelings  of  the 
hearers.  Agelaus  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  highest 
dignity  in  the  state ;  but  in  this  choice  his  country-  Treaty  of 
men  probably  expressed  the  need  they  had  felt  of  the 
peace  which  he  helped  to  conclude,  rather  than  their 
sense  of  his  political  sagacity.  Philip  took  his  advice 
so  far  as  it  tallied  with  his  preconceived  designs ;  but 
did  not  let  it  move  him  one  step  toward  a  more  liberal 
course  of  policy. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  SOCIAL  WAR  BETWEEN  THE 
iETOLIANS  AND  THE  ACH^ANS  TO  THE  PROCLA- 
MATION OF  THE  LIBERTY  OF  GREECE  UNDER  ROMAN 
PROTECTION. 


Philip^s  Naval  Preparations.  —  He  sends  Envoys  to  Hannibal.  — 
They  are  taken  by  the  Romans.  —  Philip  at  Messene.  —  He 
lays  Siege  to  Apollonia, — Influence  of  Demetrius  the  Pharian. 
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CHAP.  Greece  was  now  permitted  to  enjoy  another  short 
^^^'  ,  interval  of  repose,  while  Philip  returned  to  Mace- 
donia, where  his  presence  was  needed  to  protect  his 
north-west  frontier  against  the  inroads  of  Scerdilaidas. 
He  was  fully  occupied  in  this  quarter  during  the  rest 
of  the  summer  of  217,  and  in  the  ensuing  winter  he 
increased  his  navy  with  200  new  galleys  built  on  the 
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Illyrian  model.  In  the  spring  he  embarked  his  forces,  chap. 
and  sailed  round  Peloponnesus  into  the  Adriatic,  t  '  '  - 
Though  Italy  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  so  as  to 
haunt  his  dreams,  he  thought  it  necessary,  before  he 
crossed  the  channel,  to  secure  his  dominions  more  ef- 
fectually against  Scerdilaidas,  and  for  this  purpose  re- 
solved to  make  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  lUyria. 
He  expected,  it  seems,  that  the  Romans  would  send 
succours  to  Scerdilaidas,  as  in  fact  the  Illyrian,  when 
he  heard  of  Philip's  maritime  preparations,  had  re- 
quested them  to  do ;  and  he  therefore  waited  for  some 
time  between  Cephallenia  and  Leucas,  to  ascertain 
the  movements  of  the  Roman  fleet.  But  having 
learnt  that  it  was  still  at  LilyboBum  he  sailed  up 
toward  ApoUonia,  and  had  anchored  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Aous,  when  he  received  advice  that  Roman 
galleys  had  been  seen  at  Rhegium  bound  for  Apol- 
lonia.  Believing  that  the  whole  Roman  fleet  was  at 
hand,  he  gave  immediate  orders  for  retreat,  and,  as  if 
chased  by  a  victorious  enemy,  pushed  forward  day 
and  night  until  he  reached  Cephallenia.  The  panic 
Avas  caused  by  a  false  alarm ;  a  squadron  of  only  ten 
vessels  had  been  detached  from  the  fleet  at  Lilybaeum. 
Philip  however  after  a  short  stay,  to  colour  his  flight 
with  some  pretence  of  afixiirs  to  be  transacted  in  Pe- 
loponnesus, returned  to  Macedonia,  and  appears  to 
have  remained  inactive  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  battle  of  Cannae  seemed  to  have 
extinguished  the  last  hopes  of  Rome.  Philip's  aid 
Avas  become  so  much  the  less  important  to  the  con- 
querors ;  and  if  he  had  ever  expected  concessions  of 
territory  in  Italy,  as  the  price  of  his  alliance,  he  could 
no  longer  flatter  himself  witli  such  a  prospect.  Yet  B.C.216. 
according  to  Livy^  it  was  only  after  he  had  received  "*^*«n<i» 

o  J  *f     ^  envovit  to 

the  tidings  of  this  third  great  disaster  of  the  Roman  iiannii»u 

>  xxiii.  33. 
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CHAP,  arms,  that  he  resolved  on  sending  envoys  to  Hannibal « 
■  But  it  seems  hardly  credible,  that  there  should  not 
have  been  some  previous  correspondence  between 
them,  and  the  difficulty  of  eluding  detection  might 
perhaps  account  for  the  length  of  the  delay,  and  for 
Philip's  apparent  supineness.  Now  however  toward 
the  end  of  the  year  b.  c.  21 6,  he  sent  an  embassy  with 
Xenophanes,  an  Athenian,  at  its  head,  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  the  Carthaginians.  The  envoys  landed 
safely  in  the  south  of  Italy,  but  were  stopped  in 
Apulia  on  their  road  to  Capua  by  Roman  soldiers, 
who  led  them  to  the  camp  of  M.  Valerius  Lsevinus, 
tlie  praBtor.  Here  Xenophanes  pretended  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Rome  to  conclude  an  alliance  between 
Philip  and  the  Roman  people,  and,  having  been  cour- 
teously entertained  and  sent  forward  by  the  prator, 
found  means  to  escape  from  his  escort,  and  to  reach 
Hannibal's  quarters  at  Capua.  He  there  negotiated 
a  treaty,  which  is  reported  by  Livy^  and  transcribed, 
apparently  in  full,  by  Polybius^;  but  the  Roman  his- 
torian's report  dilFers  essentially  from  the  copy  pre- 
served by  the  Greek  author ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
false  accounts  of  the  articles  were  circulated  by  the 
Roman  government  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming 
public  resentment  against  Philip.  It  was  a  treaty  of 
friendship,  fraternity,  and  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, between  the  Carthaginians  and  their  allies  on 

*  xxiii.  33. 

*  VII.  9.  The  obte«tation  of  the  gods  worshipped  on  both  sides  occupiet  a  con- 
siderable space.  Flathe  (ii.  p.  279.)  supplies  a  number  of  articles,  which  he  tup- 
poses  the  Roman  government  to  have  erased  from  the  treaty  when  it  fell  into  their 
hands,  by  which  I*hilip  provided  for  the  independence  of  a  part  of  Italy.  Flathe  in- 
dulges in  a  licence  of  conjecture  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  other  modem  hittoriao. 
But  the  parts  of  his  work  which  are  most  likely  to  mislead  an  incautious  reader,  are 
not  those  In  which  he  has  avowedly  substituted  his  own  guesses  in  the  room  of  tht 
facts  recorded  by  the  best  authors,  as  by  Poly bi  us,  who,  as  he  comes  oftenest  in  the 
way  of  his  hypotheses,  is  uniformly  treated  with  supreme  contempt  The  worst  is, 
that  Flathe  often  dii^guises  and  distorts  the  fects  which  he  finds,  so  as  to  convey  an 
impresHion  very  different  from  that  which  they  must  make  on  every  unpr^udiced 
reader  In  the  original  report.  lie  thinks  he  has  perceived  that  Philip  was  signally 
deficient  in  energy  of  will,  and  decision  of  character.  So  the  narratlTe  is  every 
where  adapted  —  as  in  a  romance — to  exhibit  this  defi^  in  the  most  glaring  light 
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the  one  part,  and  the  Macedonians  and  the   other     chap. 
Greeks,  their  allies,  on  the  other;   and  it  stipulated  - 

that  Philip  should  aid  the  Carthaginians  in  their  war 
with  the  Romans,  and  that  when  this  should  be  brought 
to  a  successful  termination,  the  Romans  should  not 
be  allowed  to  retain  their  possessions  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Adriatic,  and  should  restore  all  that  they 
had  taken  from  Demetrius  of  Pharos:  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  to  succour  Philip  against  the  Romans 
and  all  other  enemies.  It  appears  therefore  that  he 
had  now  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  conquest  in  the 
West,  and  only  'wished  to  be  relieved  from  the  re- 
straints which  Rome  had  laid  on  his  ambition ;  but  it 
is  not  clear  what  advantage  he  was  to  derive  from 
the  treaty:  whereas,  according  to  the  other  reports, 
Greece,  Epirus,  and  the  adjacent  islands  were  to  be 
annexed  to  Macedonia.  ^  Three  Carthaginian  envoys  xhcy  are 
were  sent  with  Xenophanes  when  he  returned ;  but  J^^'^^^ 
the  ship  in  which  they  sailed  was  captured  by  a 
Roman  squadron,  which  was  guarding  the  coast  of 
Calabria.  Xenophanes  endeavoured  to  deceive  the 
Roman  commander  by  a  repetition  of  his  former  ar- 
tifice; but  the  presence  of  the  Carthaginians  led  to  a 
discovery  of  the  truth,  and  the  envoys  were  sent  with 
all  their  papers  to  Rome.  The  Senate  immediately 
resolved  not  to  wait  for  a  Macedonian  invasion.  A 
fleet  of  fifty  sail  was  ordered  to  watch  Philip's  move- 
ments ;  and  the  praBtor,  M.  Valerius,  was  directed,  if 
occasion  should  appear,  to  cross  over  to  Macedonia, 
and  endeavour  to  find  employment  for  the  king  at 
home.  In  the  meanwhile  however  Philip  learned  the 
disaster  of  his  embassy  from  a  ship  which  escaped 
when  they  were  taken ;  but  as  he  did  not  even  know 

*  Llv.  11.  8 ,  Qua  civitaiea  conttHentit,  qwt  intuit  ad  Maeedoniam  verptnt,  ea 
Philippi  repnique  ejus  eMient     So  in  substance  Zonaras,  viii.  4,     T^i^  ^ir  'iroXtoy 

»Dd,  rtlll  more  briefly,  Applan,  Mac  1.  'TirMrx>'O^A*«'«»  «^V  ffviiiiaxitrtiP  M  r^p 
*lTa\iap,  u  kAjccWi  a^r^  cMoiro  KartpyduraffOai  r^y  'EA\d9a. 
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cuAv.  the  result  of  the  negotiation,  he  was  obliged  to  send 
»  a  fresh  embassy  to  Hannibal ;  and  though  it  executed 
its  commission  successfully,  the  summer  (215)  was 
spent  before  it  relumed  to  Macedonia.  We  hear  of 
no  military  operations  undertaken  by  Philip  this 
year.  But  he  paid  a  visit  to  Peloponnesus,  with  what 
view  does  not  appear,  accompanied  by  Demetrius  the 
Pharian ;  and  on  this  occasion  we  learn  how  little  he 
had  imbibed  the  liberal  principles  of  Agelaus.  Discord 
had  grown  so  fierce  between  the  aristocratical  and 
the  democratical  party  at  Messene,  that  it  threatened 
to  break  out  into  open  violence.  Aratus,  again  for 
the  sixteenth  time  General  of  the  League,  was  on  his 
road  to  Messene  with  his  son  to  preserve  tranquiUity 
B.C.215.  and  heal  the  breach.  But  Philip  arrived  the  day 
Philip  at  before,  and  secretly  fanned  the  flame,  asking  the  ma- 
gistrates whether  they  had  no  laws  to  control  the 
multitude,  and  the  democratical  leaders  whether  they 
had  not  hands  to  resist  tyrants.  Thus  instigated, 
the  party  in  power  provoked  its  adversaries  by  inju- 
dicious severity,  and  a  tumult  ensued,  in  which  all 
the  magistrates  and  about  200  private  persons  were 
massacred.  It  seems  to  have  soon  become  notorious 
that  Philip's  insidious  suggestions  had  been  the  cause 
of  this  bloodshed ;  and  even  after  it  had  taken  place, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  contending 
parties,  he  manifestly  did  his  utmost  to  irritate  their 
mutual  animosity.  Aratus  and  his  son  were  deeply 
disgusted  with  this  conduct,  and  the  younger,  who 
had  hitherto  treated  Philip  with  the  affection  of  an 
elder  friend  toward  an  amiable  youth,  gave  vent  to 
his  indignation  in  bitter  reproaches  addressed  to  him 
in  the  theatre.  Philip  was  evidently  stung,  but  for- 
bore to  reply,  and  proceeded  with  the  elder  Aratus 
and  Demetrius  to  sacrifice  on  the  summit  of  Ithome. 
At  the  usual  inspection  of  the  entrails  he  consulted 
his  two  advisers,  wliether  it  seemed  to  be  the  will  of 
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the  gods  that  he  should  keep  the  citadel,  or  restore  it     ^hap. 
to  the  Messenians.     The  Pharian  bade  him  interpret  ' 

the  omens  as  a  king,  and  hold  the  ox  by  both  horns. 
The  king  understood  the  allusion  to  the  two  strong- 
holds which  commanded  the  peninsula,  and  entreated 
Aratus,  who  remained  long  silent,  to  deliver  his 
opinion.  At  length  he  reminded  the  king,  that  he 
had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  seize  the  mountain 
holds  of  Crete,  or  Boeotia,  or  Phocis,  or  Acarnania, 
but  had  hitherto  found  it  sufficient  in  those  lands  to 
secure  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
he  would  never  gain  any  stronger  fortress  than  these 
in  Peloponnesus.  Philip,  though  he  must  have  been 
conscious  that  this  truth  was  no  longer  seasonable, 
still  retained  so  much  shame  or  respect  for  Aratus, 
that  for  the  time  he  dropped  his  half-formed  treacherous 
project.  But  Aratus  felt  that  his  influence  was  lost, 
and  he  kept  henceforth  more  and  more  aloof  from  the 
court,  and  the  next  summer,  when  Philip  undertook 
a  fresh  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Illyria,  declined  to 
accompany  him.  ^ 

Philip's  object  in  this  expedition  was  to  make  him-  hc  iay« 
self  master  of  ApoUonia  and  Oricum,  the  possession  A^n^ia. 
of  which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  an  indispens- 
able preliminary  to  the  invasion  of  Italy.  He  had 
sailed  up  the  Aous  with  120  galleys,  had  taken  Oricum 
by  assault,  and  was  besieging  ApoUonia,  when  the 
praetor,  M.  Valerius,  to  whom  the  people  of  Oricum 
had  sent  for  succour,  arrived  on  the  coast.  He  imme- 
diately recovered  Oricum,  and  a  detachment  of  2000 
men  which  he  sent  to  ApoUonia  surprised  the  Mace- 
donian camp  in  the  night ;  and  as  Valerius  immediately 
brought  up  his  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  PhUip 
was  forced  to  bum  his  ships  and  retreat  over  land, 
leaving  his  baggage,  ammunition,  and  a  great  part  of 

>  Plut  Ar.  61. 
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CHAP,  the  arms  of  his  troops  in  the  enemy's  hands.  Such 
»  '  '  '  was  the  issue  of  his  first  trial  of  strength  with  Rome. 
In  the  interval  of  leisure  left  by  this  disaster,  he  again 
J^«nc«  turned  his  thoughts  to  Peloponnesus.  Whatever  im- 
trius  the  pression  had  been  made  on  his  mind  by  the  maxims 
^^'"^-  of  Aratus,  had  been  effaced  by  the  suggestions  of 
Demetrius,  who  was  always  by  his  side.  As  if  re- 
penting of  his  weakness,  he  sent  Demetrius  to  surprise 
Messene ;  but  the  attempt  failed,  and  Demetrius  him- 
self was  slain.^  His  genius  however  seemed  ever  after 
to  preside  in  Philip's  councils,  for  it  was  in  fact  not 
unlike  Philip's  own.  Polybius  seems  to  have  greatly 
exaggerated  the  influence  which  this  adventurer  exer- 
cised on  the  young  king's  character,  and  Plutarch 
saw  more  of  the  truth,  when  he  supposed  that  the 
germs  of  all  the  vices  which  rendered  the  man  so 
odious  were  only  concealed  in  the  boy,  and  waited 
for  time  and  opportunity  to  unfold  them^,  though 
Plutarch  also  appears  to  exaggerate,  when  he  repre- 
sents Philip  as  even  in  his  early  years  only  restrained 
by  fear  from  the  full  indulgence  of  his  evil  nature  ^ ; 
it  was  no  doubt  constantly  gaining  strength,  and  not 
merely  brought  to  light,  but  cherished  and  matured 
by  prosperity  and  power,  flattery  and  bad  counsels. 
But  when  he  had  stifled  his  sense  of  decency  and 
honour,  and  thrown  off  his  respect  for  public  opinion, 
his  progress  in  crime  became  fearfully  rapid.  To  re- 
venge himself  on  the  Messenians  for  his  disappoint- 
ment and  for  the  loss  of  his  favourite,  he  ravaged 
their  territory,  and  Aratus  did  not  suppress  his  dis- 
pleasure. He  had  also  discovered  that  Philip  had 
abused  his  son's  hospitality  to  seduce  his  wife,  and  it 
was  perhaps  chiefly  on  this  account  that  Philip  re- 
solved to  silence  his  remonstrances.    He  found  a  ready 

'  Polyb.  in.  19.  11.   This  authority  greatly  outweighs  that  of  Appian  who  states 
(Illyr.  8.)  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Romans. 

»Ar.49.  'AnSl. 
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instrument  in   Taurion,  who  undertook  to  remove      chap. 
Aratus,  as  his  master  proposed,  by  slow  poison.^     It 


took  effect  while  he  was  filling  the  office  of  General  r  c.  213. 
for  the  seventeenth  time.  The  symptoms  seemed  to  D~th  of 
him  to  betray  the  cause  of  his  disorder,  and  he  re-  "  ^ 
ferred  it  at  once  to  its  author,  but  he  only  once  dis- 
closed his  suspicions  to  a  trusty  attendant,  observing, 
as  he  noticed  one  of  the  tokens  of  the  poison, 
This  is  the  reward  of  my  friendship  for  Philip.  He 
was  ashamed,  Polybius  remarks  ^,  of  Philip's  ingrati- 
tude. But  this  shame  was  probably  blended  with  a 
more  or  less  distinct  consciousness  of  those  fatal  errors 
by  which  he  had  himself  sunk  in  the  esteem  of  all 
reflecting  men.  He  could  scarcely  but  feel  that 
Philip  could  not  have  been  ungrateful,  if  he  himself 
had  not  been  culpably  imprudent,  and  had  not  sacri- 
ficed the  welfare  of  his  country  to  petty  passions. 
That  he  should  perish  through  the  arts  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  so  faithfully  served,  was  a  kind  of  retri- 
bution which  might  Avell  have  awakened  both  shame 
and  remorse.  His  countrymen  however  remembered 
only  his  ancient  services.  His  remains  were  conveyed 
from  iEgium,  where  he  died,  to  his  native  city,  which 
earnestly  claimed  them.  Both  law  and  a  deeply-rooted 
superstition  forbade  the  burying  of  a  corpse  within 
the  walls ;  but  an  oracle  was  brought  from  Delphi, 
which  was  understood  as  an  injunction  to  treat  the 
remains  of  Aratus  as  the  relics  of  a  Hero,  and  they 
were  interred  with  festive  pomp  in  an  inclosure  dedi- 
cated to  him'as  the  Founder  of  the  city,  and  one  of  its 
tutelary  Powers.  The  day  on  which  he  had  delivered 
it  from  its  tyrants,  as  well  as  that  of  his  birth,  were 

>  l^olyb.  VIII.  14.  Plut  Ar.  62,  FUthe  (11.  p.  288.)  with  hU  ttiual  independfiice 
of  testimony,  coixjcctures  that  Philip  had  discovered  that  Aratus  had  entered  into 
correspondence  with  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Long  (Biographical  Dictionary, 
*- Aratus)  questions  the  fact,  observing^  taJU*  of  mIow  poiton*  are  iutpiciout  m- 
dtnce.    But  it  is  not  often  that  they  are  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  the  patient. 

»  VIII.  14. 
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CHAP,  commemorated  by  yearly  sacrifices,  for  which  a  priest 
a  was  assigned  to  him,  and  these  rites  were  still  cele- 
brated, though  with  diminished  splendour,  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch,  three  centuries  after  his  death, 
when  his  posterity  were  still  dwelling  in  Sicyon  and 
Pellene. 

Valerius,  with  a  single  legion  and  a  fleet  of  fifty 
ships,  kept  Philip  occupied,  while  the  Romans  were 
recovering  ground  in  Italy.  Until  the  tide  had  begun 
to  turn,  all  Greece  remained  in  suspense.  Even  the 
jEtolians,  though  as  hostile  as  ever  to  Philip,  and  now 
again  weary  of  peace,  did  not  venture  to  declare  them- 
B.C.211.  selves.  But  after  the  fall  of  Syracuse  and  Capua, 
uli^R^e  Valerius,  having  previously  sounded  Scopas  and  Dori- 
and  the  machus,  iuduccd  them  to  summon  an  Assembly  which 
he  attended  in  person,  and  which  he  persuaded  to 
conclude  an  alliance  ofifensive  and  defensive  with 
Rome.  Elis  and  Sparta,  Scerdilaidas  and  his  son 
Pleuratus  ^,  and  Attains  of  Pergamus,  were  included 
in  the  treaty  as  their  allies.  The  conquered  towns 
and  territory  were  to  belong  to  them,  the  spoil  to  the 
Romans ;  and  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  Acar- 
nania  should  be  reduced  under  their  dominion.  They 
then  declared  war  against  Philip,  and  the  Romans 
began  to  execute  their  part  of  the  contract,  though 
the  year  (211)  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  They 
made  themselves  masters  of  Zacynthus  all  but  the 
citadel  of  the  town,  and  wrested  (Eniadas  and  Naxos 
from  the  Acamanians,  and  having  delivered  all  up  to 
their  allies  returned  to  Corcyra.  Philip  had  taken 
up  his  quarters  for  the  winter  at  Pella,  when  this 
news  reached  him,  and  as  he  expected  that  his 
presence  would  be  required  in  Greece  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  he  immediately  took  the  field  again  to 

'  LIvy,  XXVI.  24.  seems  to  call  him  a  king  of  the  Thraclans,  but  he  appears  to 
bethe  same  who  is  afterwards  (Ixxi.  28.)  described  as  the  son  of  Scerdilaidas. 
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strike  terror  into  his  western  and  northern  neighbours,  chap. 
After  an  expedition  into  lUyria,  in  which  he  advanced  »  \  '  - 
as  far  as  ApoUonia,  he  returned  eastward  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Thessaly,  where  he  left  4000  men  under  Per- 
saeus,  to  guard  the  pass  of  Tempe,  and  then  marched 
northward  to  invade  the  territory  of  the  Maedians,  a 
tribe  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  who  were  used  to 
infest  his  frontier  during  his  absence  from  home.  He 
had  laid  siege  to  their  chief  city,  Jamphorina,  when 
Acarnanian  envoys  came  to  his  camp,  to  implore  his 
succour  against  the  uEtolians,  who,  hearing  of  his 
Thracian  expedition,  had  collected  all  their  forces 
under  Scopas,  for  the  conquest  of  Acarnania.  In  the  Firmness 
meanwhile  however  the  Acarnariians  opposed  a  firm  n!iS^*^" 
countenance  to  their  enemy's  superior  force.  They 
sent  their  wives,  children,  and  men  past  sixty,  into 
Epirus.  The  rest  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  con- 
quer or  die,  pronounced  terrible  imprecations  on  all 
Acarnanians  who  should  harbour  a  fugitive  from  the 
army,  and  adjured  the  Epirots  not  to  receive  one, 
but,  should  fortune  prove  adverse,  to  inter  the  slain  in 
a  common  grave,  with  an  inscription  recording  that 
they  had  fallen  in  defence  of  their  country  against 
the  violence  of  the  -^tolians.^  Thus  prepared  they 
inarched  to  the  border  to  await  the  enemy's  approach. 
But  the  iEtolian  leaders  began  to  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  safe  to  drive  men  who  showed  such  a  spirit 
to  extremities,  and  Avhen  they  heard  that  Philip  was 
on  his  march  to  succour  the  Acarnanians  they  aban- 
doned their  enterprise.  The  king  had  advanced  by 
forced  marches  south  of  Dium,  when  he  was  informed 
of  their  retreat,  and  he  then  returned  to  Pella  for  the 
rest  of  the  winter. 

Early  in  the  next  spring  (210)  Lasvinus  sailed  into  »  c-  210. 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  combined  his  forces  with  S^^^*®"* 

Roman 
>  Livy,  XXVI.  25.    Polyb.  w.40.  ^^^' 
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CHAP,  those  of  the  ^tolians,  to  besiege  the  Locrian  town  of 
t  ^^^^'  ■  Anticyra,  and  when  it  surrendered  disposed  of  the 
place  and  the  booty  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  He  was  called  away  immediately  after  by 
tidings  that  he  had  been  elected  consul,  and  P.  Sul- 
picius  Galba  appointed  to  succeed  him;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  he  advised  that  the  legion  should  be 
withdrawn,  as  the  fleet  would  suffice  to  secure  the  coast 
of  Italy  against  Philip,  who  was  now  occupied  with  a 
war  nearer  home.  Galba  found  himself  indeed  strong 
enough  for  this  purpose  and  for  aggression  on  Philip's 
defenceless  allies,  though  not  for  any  more  important 
operations.  He  made  his  appearance  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greece,  conquered  iEgina,  and  having  carried 
off  the  inhabitants  as  slaves  put  the  ^tolians  in  pos- 
session of  it.^  But  their  united  forces  were  not  able 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Echinus,  which  surrendered  to 
Philip  after  they  had  been  defeated  in  an  assault  on 
the  Macedonian  camp.^  The  presence  of  the  Romans 
only  served  to  keep  the  balance  even,  which  would 
otherwise  have  inclined  in  Philip's  favour.  The  war  in 
other  respects  assumed  the  character  of  that  which  had 
been  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Naupactus.  Sparta 
was  again  induced  to  side  with  her  old  allies,  though 
now  under  a  different  leader.  Lycurgus,  who  had 
soon  forced  his  young  colleague  Agesipolis  to  go  into 
exile,  had  been  succeeded  by  another  usurper  named 
Machanidas,  though  he  had  left  a  son  of  tender  years, 
Pelops,  who  seems  to  have  been  permitted  to  retain  a 
shadow  of  royalty.  The  Achaeans  again  found  them- 
selves exposed  to  the  descents  of  the  ^tolians  on 
their  coasts,  while  Machanidas  and  the  Eleans  pressed 
them  on  the  land  side :  and  in  the  year  209  they  were 
so  much  distressed  by  these  attacks  that  they  were 
obliged  to  solicit  aid  from  Philip.    Yet  they  now  pos- 

>  Polyb.  xziii.  a  9.     XI.  6.  8.  »  Ibid.  ix.  42. 
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sessed  an  advantage  which  they  had  not  enjoyed  in     chap. 
the  last  war ;  they  had  a  man  among  them  capable  of  . 

seeing  and  drawing  forth  their  military  strength,  as 
well  as  of  conducting  it  in  the  field.  Philopoemen  had 
returned  after  a  long  absence  to  his  native  city.  Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Sellasia  he  had  declined  the  offers  of 
Antigonus,  who  would  have  taken  him  into  his  ser- 
vice.^ He  wished  to  enlarge  his  military  experience, 
but  not  to  sacrifice  his  personal  independence ;  and 
he  therefore  preferred  seeking  employment  in  Crete, 
which  was  at  this  time  agitated  by  a  civil  war  be- 
tween Cnossus  and  Lyttus,  in  which  all  the  other 
cities  of  the  island  took  part.  Cnossus  was  in  alliance 
with  the  iEtolians,  and  obtained  jEtolian  succour: 
and  when  the  Social  War  broke  out  her  enemies  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  Philip  and  the  Achaeans,  who 
admitted  them  into  their  alliance  and  furnished  them 
with  troops.  The  contest  thus  became  intimately 
connected  with  that  which  was  carried  on  at  the  same 
time  in  Greece :  and  though  Fhilopoemen  only  sought 
for  a  school  of  war,  there  can  be  little  doubt  which  side 
he  chose ;  and  in  the  end  the  whole  island  was  brought 
over  to  the  Achao-Macedonian  confederacy.^  Philo- 
poemen  however  seems  not  to  have  returned  to  Greece 
so  soon  as  tranquillity  was  restored  in  Crete,  but  to 
have  remained  abroad  until  the  time  when  the  Achseans 
began  to  be  harassed  by  the  attacks  of  Machanidas. 
Ilis  reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  at  the  next 
election  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Achaean 
cavalry.  He  found  this,  as  all  other  parts  of  the  Phiio- 
army,  in  a  very  defective  condition.  The  wealthier  ftJ^*°iJ^ 
citizens,  though  bound  by  law  to  personal  service  in  Ach«»n 
the  cavalry,  had  been  allowed,  through  connivance  of  *^^*'^- 
the  magistrates  who  preceded  Philopoemen,  to  evade 
the  performance  of  their  duty^,  and  they  had  been 

»  Plut  PhUop.  7.  »  Polyb.  vii.  U.  4. 

»  Ibid.  X.  25.    Plut.  Phllop.  7. 
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CHAP,  used  to  send  substitutes  wretchedly  mounted,  unprac- 
.  ^^'  .  tised,  and  timid.  He  immediately  applied  his  atten- 
tion to  remedy  this  abuse.  By  the  exertion  of  his 
authority  combined  with  personal  influence,  he  induced 
the  youths  of  the  higher  class  to  serve  in  person,  ex- 
cited their  zeal  and  emulation,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  by  training  and  exercise,  formed  them  into 
a  well-organised  body,  which  executed  all  its  move- 
ments with  easy  and  orderly  promptitude.  Philip 
complied  the  more  readily  with  the  request  of  the 
Achaeans,  as  Attains  of  Pergamus,  on  whom  the  j3Eto- 
lians,  by  an  extraordinary  decree,  had  conferred  the 
title  of  their  chief  magistrate,  was  reported  to  be  on 
the  point  of  crossing  over  to  Europe.  On  his  march 
through  Thessaly  he  found  an  iEtolian  army  at  Lamia, 
reinforced  by  auxiliaries  furnished  by  Attains,  and 
1000  Romans  sent  by  Galba  ^,  under  the  command  of 
Pyrrhias,  who  had  been  appointed  either  colleague  or 
lieutenant  to  the  king  of  Pergamus.^  They  were 
worsted  however  in  two  engagements,  and  forced  to 
take  shelter  behind  the  walls  of  Lamia,  while  Philip 
advanced  to  Phalara  on  the  Malian  Gulf.  Here  he 
was  met  by  envoys  from  Ptolemy,  Rhodes,  Chios,  and 
Athens,  who  came  to  offer  their  mediation ;  and  the 
-^tolians  themselves  were  so  far  moved  by  the  remon- 
strances of  the  envoys,  who  pointed  out  the  imminent 
danger  with  which  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  threat- 
ened by  Roman  interference,  that  they  had  engaged 
Amynander,  chief  of  the  Athamanians,  to  negotiate  on 
their  behalf.  A  truce  was  concluded  for  thirty  days, 
within  which  a  day  was  fixed  for  an  Achaean  Assembly 
at  jEgium.     Philip  then  continued  his  march  south- 


>  Who,  as  Schorn  suspecto  (p.  186.).  ^as  himself  gone  in  quest  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet ;  but  it  rather  seems  tnm  the  sequel  that  his  otuect  was  to  ravage  the 
coast  of  Achaia. 

*  Llv.  xxvii.  30.  Duce  Pyrrhia^  qui  pnrtor  im  eum  annum  cum  absente  Attalo 
crtatua  erat. 
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ward,  and,  having  left  a  garrison  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea     chap. 
to  protect  it  against  Attains,  proceeded  with  a  small  « 

escort  of  cavalry  and  light  troops  to  Argos,  where  he  b.  c.  209. 
was  honoured  with  the  presidence  of  the  Henean  and  Ptnip  at 
Nemean  games  expressly  on  the  ground  of  his  Argive  ^^^^^ 
descent ;  a  delicate  piece  of  flattery  which  assumed 
his  connection  with  the  ancient  line  of  the  Macedonian 
kings ;  a  relation  which  he  fondly  claimed,  but  could 
hardly  prove.  After  the  celebration  of  the  Heraea,  he 
repaired  to  the  congress  at  -^gium.^  But  in  the  mean- 
while the  views  of  the  JEtolians  had  been  changed  by 
the  arrival  of  Attains  at  iEgina,  and  of  the  Roman 
fleet  at  Naupactus.  They  now  took  the  tone  of  con- 
querors, and  demanded  the  restitution  of  Pylos  to  the 
Messenians,  and  cessions  of  territory  for  the  Romans 
and  their  lUyrian  allies.  Philip  indignantly  broke  off 
the  negotiation,  and  leaving  4000  men  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Achffians,  returned  to  Argos  to  celebrate 
the  Nemean  festival.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  enter- 
tainment he  was  called  away  by  the  tidings  that 
Galba,  having  crossed  over  from  Naupactus,  was  rav- 
aging the  coast  between  Sicyon  and  Corinth.  He 
immediately  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
ordering  the  infantry  to  follow,  and  hastened  to  repel 
the  invasion,  surprised  the  Romans  while  they  were 
spread  over  the  country  and  encumbered  with  spoil, 
and  drove  them  with  some  loss  to  their  ships.  He 
then  returned  to  enjoy  the  glory  of  his  victory,  and 
to  finish  the  celebration  of  the  games  at  Argos,  He 
was  still  fond  of  the  shadow  of  popularity,  though  he 
cared  little  for  real  affection  and  esteem.  To  gratify 
the  multitude  he  laid  aside  the  diadem  and  the  purple, 
and  assumed  the  garb  of  a  private  citizen ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  indulged  his  passions  in  the  most  tyran- 
nical licence,  and  where  the  arts  of  seduction  were 

»  The  reading  Rhlum,  in  Liv.  xxvii.  30.,  seems  clearly  corrupt. 
VOL.  VUI.  U 
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CHAP,  unavailing  forced  husbands  and  parents  to  sacrifice  the 
»  '  _  '  '  honour  of  their  families  to  his  lust.  He  had  already 
carried  off  the  wife  of  the  younger  Aratus  into  Mace- 
donia^  and  had  murdered  her  husband  by  drugs  which 
deprived  him  of  his  reason. 
His  expe-  Soon  after  the  festival  he  set  out  on  an  expedition 
]^"  ^  against  Elis,  which  had  received  an  jEtolian  garrison 
within  its  walls.  Philip  hoped  to  expel  the  -ZEtolians, 
and  again  to  enrich  his  army  with  the  spoil  of  that 
fertile  region.  At  Dyme  he  was  joined  by  the  Achaean 
forces  under  the  General  Cycliades  and  Philopoemen. 
Near  the  banks  of  the  Larisus,  the  confine  of  Elis  and 
Achaia,  they  found  the  enemy  waiting  for  them,  and 
a  sharp  skirmish  of  cavalry  ensued,  in  which  Philopoe- 
men slew  the  Elean  commander  Damophantus  with 
his  own  hand.  The  invaders  met  with  no  farther  re- 
sistance until  they  reached  the  gates  of  Elis ;  but 
they  were  not  aware  that  Galba  had  landed  at  Cyllene, 
and  had  entered  the  city  with  4000  men.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  Romans  was  only  discovered  after  an  en- 
gagement had  begun  between  the  ^^tolians  and  the 
Macedonian  light  troops.  It  was  too  late  to  retreat, 
and  Philip  charged  the  Romans  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  His  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner,  but  fought 
bravely  on  foot  until  the  combat  became  too  unequal, 
and  he  was  forced  to  mount  another  horse  and  quit 
the  field.  Yet  the  enemy  had  not  gained  any  advan- 
tage which  tempted  them  to  seek  a  fresh  engagement. 
He  marched  the  next  day  against  the  stronghold 
where  most  of  the  country  people  had  taken  refuge 
with  their  cattle,  carried  it  at  the  first  assault,  and 
found  4000  persons  and  20,000  head  of  cattle  within. 
While  he  was  dividing  this  spoil,  he  received  tidings 
of  revolt  in  his  own  dominions,  and  of  threatened 
movements  among  the  Dardanians,  and  hastened  back 
to  the  North,  leaving  2500  men  for  the  protection  of 


ofhfs 
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the  Achaeans.   It  turned  out  that  the  Dardanians  had      chap. 
been  encouraged  to  invade  Macedonia  by  a  rumour  of  ■ 

his  death,  arising  out  of  an  accident,  through  which 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  his  helmet  having  been  broken 
off  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  -^tolian,  who  had 
sent  it  to  Scerdilaidas.  After  his  departure,  Galba 
sailed  eastward  to  join  Attains  at  -ffigina,  which  the 
^tolians  made  over  to  their  royal  ally  for  thirty 
talents^,  and  the  Achaeans  found  themselves  strong 
enough  to  invade  Messenia,  and  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Eleans  and  ^Etolians  near  Messene. 

The  prospect  which  opened  on  Philip  with  the  fol-  ^  ^-  *®^ 

•  Threaten- 

lowing  spring  (208),  was  more  threatening  than  any  ingpo8ture 
that  had  presented  itself  since  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  A  storm  seemed  to  be  gathering  in  every 
quarter  of  his  horizon.  His  enemies,  either  by  con- 
cert or  coincidence,  were  preparing  to  attack  him  at 
once  on  every  assailable  point.  Galba  and  Attains, 
having  wintered  together  at  JEgina,  sailed  to  Lemnos 
with  a  fleet  of  sixty  pentereme  galleys,  of  which 
twenty-five  were  Roman,  and  were  visibly  meditating 
a  blow  on  some  of  his  maritime  possessions,  while  the 
^tolians  resumed  their  operations  with  redoubled 
activity  in  the  West.  Philip  had  assembled  his  forces 
at  Larissa,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Demetrias,  as 
the  most  convenient  station  for  watching  the  enemy's 
movements,  and  here  he  received  alarming  and  impor- 
tunate embassies  from  all  his  allies.  The  Achaeans 
aofain  needed  succour,  for  Machanidas  had  taken  the 
field  with  a  force  which  it  seems  turned  the  scale  de- 
cidedly against  them.  The  neighbours  of  the  -^to- 
lians,  especially  the  Acarnanians,  were  suffering  from 
their  inroads,  and  they  were  fortifying  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae  with  a  fosse  and  rampart.  At  the  same 
time  the  lUyrians  and  Maedians  were  stirring  to  invade 

»  Polyh.  ixiii.  8.  10. 
u  3 
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^^y  Macedonia  in  his  absence,  and  the  hostile  fleet  had 
^  y  »  crossed  over  to  Peparethus,  its  troops  were  ravaging 
the  island,  and  the  chief  town  was  hardly  able  to  hold 
out.  It  was  on  this  side  that  the  danger  seemed  most 
pressing,  for  it  was  clear  that  Attalus  and  Galba  were 
aiming  an  attack  on  Eubcea,  the  loss  of  which  would 
have  almost  entirely  shut  out  the  king  of  Macedonia 
from  the  south  of  Greece.  Philip  dismissed  all  the 
envoys  with  cheering  promises,  but  his  first  care  was 
to  send  troops  into  Peparethus  and  Boeotia,  and  to 
strengthen  the  garrison  of  Chalcis.  He  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  Scotussa,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  moved  by  forced  marches  upon  Heraclea, 
hoping  to  surprise  Attalus  and  an  jEtolian  Assembly 
which  had  been  convened  there  to  confer  with  their 
royal  ally.  But  he  arrived  too  late  for  this  purj^ose, 
and  having  ravaged  the  Malian  plain  retreat-ed  to 
Scotussa,  where  he  left  his  army  and  returned  with 
his  Escort  to  Demetrias.  Not  knomng  what  point 
would  soonest  require  his  presence,  he  ordered  beacons 
to  be  erected  on  conspicuous  heights,  in  Phocis, 
Euboea,  and  Peparethus,  and  a  watch-tower  on  Mount 
Tisaeus  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Pagasaa,  so  as  to 
communicate  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  enemy's 
approach. 

The  allied  fleet  had  moved  from  Peparethus  to 
Nica?a,  on  the  Malian  coast,  and  thence  crossed  over 
to  the  north  of  Eubcea,  to  lay  siege  to  Oreus.  Attalus 
was  to  invest  it  on  the  land  side,  the  Romans  from 
the  sea.  But  before  they  began  the  assault,  they 
gained  Plator,  the  commander  of  the  Macedonian 
garrison,  who  betrayed  the  town  into  their  hands, 
ile  interceded  however  for  the  garrison,  which  was 
sent  by  sea  to  Demetrias:  he  himself  entered  the 
service  of  Attalus :  the  Romans  plundered  the  town. 
Through  Plator's  treachery  the  beacons  had  not  in- 
formed Philip  of  the  danger  of  Oreus  until  it  would 
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have  been  too  late  to  relieve  it,  even  if  he  had  been     chap. 
able  to  send  succours  by  sea.     But  when  he  learnt  ^ 
that  Chalcis  was   threatened,  he  instantly  rejoined 
his  army  at  Scotussa,  and  marched  southward  with 
almost  incredible  rapidity,  forcing  his  way  through 
the   -^tolian    intrenchments    at    Thermopylae,    and 
reaching  Elatea  the  same  day.     But  in  the  mean- 
while the  Roman  general  had  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise  of  Chalcis,  where  the  road  was  dangerous,  the 
to^vTi   strong  and  well  garrisoned,  and  the  officers 
faithful  to  their  master,  as  hopeless,  and  had  sailed 
back  to  Cynus,  the  port  of  Opus.     The  city  sur- 
rendered at  the  first  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
abandoned  by  Galba  to  the  Asiatic  troops,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  plunder  of  Oreus ;  and  Attains  was 
nearly  surprised  here  by  Philip,  while  he  lingered  to 
extort  money  from  the  principal  citizens.     He  was 
soon  after  recalled  to  Asia  by  intelligence  that  his 
dominions  had  been  invaded  by  his  neighbour,  Prusias 
of  Bithynia,  and  Sulpicius  on  his  departure  retreated 
to  jEgina.     Philip,  after  the  conquest  of  two  or  three 
places  held  by  the  -^Etolians,  proceeded  to  Elatea, 
where  he  had  appointed  a  meeting  with  the  envoys  of 
Ptolemy  and  the  Rhodians,  who  had  been  renewing 
their  attempts  at  mediation  in  the  ^tolian  Assembly 
at  Heraclea.     But  the  conference  was  interrupted  by 
a  report  tliat  Machanidas  was  preparing  to  attack 
Olympia  during  the  celebration  of  the  games.    Philip, 
eager   to  appear   as  the   protector   of  the   national 
solemnity,  dismissed  the  envoys  with  professions  of 
his  desire  for  peace,  and  set  forward  toward  Elis.^ 

*  LiTy,  88  has  been  shown  by  Manso  (xir.  2.  p.  273.)>  but  in  a  much  more  satis- 
fkctory  manner  by  Schom  (p.  186.  n.),  has  not  only  committed  the  error  of  making 
the  hundred  and  forty-third  Olympiad  begin  hi  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  Nero 
and  M.  L4vlus  Salinator  (see  Clinton,  F.  H.  iii.),  but  has  assigned  the  events  of 
Greek  history,  which  should  have  been  related  under  the  years  U.  (-.  545,  546. 
( Varr. ),  to  the  years  646,  647.  Schom  has  pointed  out  the  great  probability  that 
the  treaty  between  Bome  and  the  iKtolians  concluded  in  the  autumn  of  2 11 

u  3 
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CHAP.      But  when  he  arrived  in  Arcadia,  he  found  that  Ma- 

LXIV 

V  '  i  chanidas,  alarmed  by  the  report  of  his  approach,  had 
Ills  move-  returned  to  Sparta.  He  himself  proceeded  to  -3ilgium 
Pciol^i!  to  meet  a  congress  of  the  Achaeans  ;  and  he  seems  to 
nesos.  have  felt  it  necessary,  not  only  to  animate  his  allies 
by  exaggerated  statements  of  his  recent  success,  but 
to  strengthen  their  attachment  by  some  concessions 
of  territory.  He  at  least  recognised  the  claim  of  the 
AchaBans  to  Triphylia  and  Henea,  and  that  of  Mega- 
lopolis to  Aliphera.^  He  had  expected  to  find  at 
jEgium  a  Carthaginian  fleet  which  had  been  brought 
to  his  aid  the  year  before  ^  and  had  sent  a  squadron  to 
join  it  in  the  Corinthian  gulf.*  But  the  Carthaginian 
admiral,  having  heard  that  Attains  and  the  Romans 
had  left  Oreus,  apprehended  that  they  were  coming  in 
pursuit  of  him,  and  dreading  to  be  overtaken  within 
the  gulf  had  sailed  away  to  the  coast  of  Acamania. 
He  nevertheless  crossed  over  with  six  Achaean  galleys 
to  Anticyra,  where  he  found  his  own  squadron,  and 
after  a  descent  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  on  the 
coast  of  iEtolia  sailed  to  Corinth,  and,  sending  his 
land  forces  home  through  Boeotia,  returned  by  sea  to 
Demetrius,  and  thence  to  Macedonia,  where  he  was 
occupied  during  the  rest  of  the  year  with  the  chas- 
tisement of  the  Dardanians,  and  with  the  enlargement 
of  his  navy,  for  which  he  placed  100  war  galleys  on 
the  stocks  at  Cassandrea. 

The  ^tolians  would,  it  seems,  have  been  willing, 
after  the  departure  of  Attains,  to  abandon  the  war, 
in  which  they  had  gained  no  advantage  adequate  to 
their  efforts ;   but  Galba  eluded  their  wishes  under 

(U.  C.  Varr.  543.),  of  which  Livy  says  (xxvi.  24.)  a  copy  was  deposited  by  the 
JEtoliaus  at  Olympla  two  yean  afterwanis  (hiennio  post),  was  so  placed  on  record  at 
the  ensuing  Olympic  festival,  which  therefore,  according  to  his  own  calculation, 
must  have  fallen  in  the  year  preceding  the  consulship  of  Claudius  and  Llvlus,  and 
that  the  mission  of  L.  Munlius,  who  was  directed  to  attend  at  the  Olympic  gamet 
(Liv.  xxvii.  35.),  was  connected  with  this  solemn  ratiflcatlnn  of  the  tn'aty. 

»  Liv.  XXVIII.  8.  2  Ibid,  xxvii.  16.  30. 

'  Ibid,  xxviii.  7. 
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the  plea  that  he  had  no  authority  to  treat  for  peace,     chap. 
while   in  a  secret  despatch   he  represented  to  the  '  ^ 

Senate,  that  the  interest  of  Rome  required  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  in  Greece.  The  Senate  is  said 
to  have  forbidden  them  to  treat,  and  to  have  sent  a 
reinforcement  to  their  aid,  with  which  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  Ambracia.^  But  it  appears 
that  these  succours  were  soon  recalled,  and  that  for 
two  years  after  the  iEtolians  were  left  to  c-arry  on 
the  war  alone.  They  would  scarcely  have  been  able 
to  maintain  it  so  long,  if  Philip  had  not  been  fre- 
quently diverted  from  them  by  the  hostility  of  his 
barbarian  neighbours.  For  during  this  interval  the 
energy  of  Philopoemen  infused  new  vigour  into  the 
Achaean  League,  and  delivered  it  from  its  most 
formidable  enemy. 

At  the  election  which  followed  next  after  the  cam-  phiiopce- 
paign  just  related,  Philopcemen  was  raised  for  the 
first  time  to  the  office  of  General.^     As  the  success  of  Ach«an 
the  reforms  which  he  had  introduced  in  the  cavalry        ^ 
had  contributed  mainly  to  his  elevation,  it  both  en- 
couraged him  to  undertake  still  greater  changes,  and 
served  to  smooth  the  way  for  them.     As  a  Greek, 
jealous  of  liberty,  as  a  patriotic  citizen  of  the  Achaean 
League,  and  as  a  soldier  passionately  fond  of  his  art, 
he  had  reason  to  be  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
existing   state  of  things.     He  found  the  AchaBans, 
though  they  possessed  ample  means  of  making  them- 
selves respected  by  their  neighbours,  reduced  to  a 
miserable  and   degrading  dependence  on  a  foreign 
Power,  for  protection  against  aggressions  which  they 

*  Appian,  Mac.  2.  There  b,  no  doubt,  great  confusion  in  Applan*8  account  of 
these  negotiations,  since  the  force  Mrith  which  he  represents  the  Senate  to  have 
aided  the  iEtolians  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  is  no  other  than  that  which 
Sempronius  brought  over  after  they  had  concluded  their  treaty  with  Philip 
(Liv.  XXIX.  12.).  But  it  does  not  seem  necessary  on  this  account,  with  Schom 
(p.  203.  n.  6.),  to  reject  the  fccts  sUted  in  the  text. 

'  a  C.  208.  Schom  (p.  210 — 2 14.)  has  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  from 
Ol.  140.  4.  the  election  of  the  Achican  Strategus  took  place  about  six  months  earlier 
t)ian  in  the  preceding  period,  when  it  was  held  in  May. 

u  4  ■.....-. 
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CHAP,  might  have  repelled  by  their  own  exertions,  and  pur- 
-  \  '  '  chasing  succours  which  kept  them  subject  to"  Mace- 
donia, by  subsidies  which  ought  to  have  contributed 
to  the  support  of  their  own  armies.  Though  almost 
always  at  war,  they  had  not  become  a  military  people. 
Their  chief  strength  lay  in  their  mercenary  force, 
which,  though  a  heavy  burden  on  their  resources, 
sometimes  failed  them  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  was 
never  quite  trustworthy  in  the  service  of  a  free  state. 
This  defect  was  intimately  connected  with  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  the  man,  who  had  for  so  many  years 
exercised  almost  absolute  sway  over  their  councils. 
Aratus,  himself  destitute  of  military  talents  and 
martial  spirit,  was  neither  capable  nor  desirous  of 
training  a  nation  of  soldiers.  For  the  extension  of 
the  League,  he  relied  on  bold  stratagems,  dexterous 
negotiations,  or  simple  corruption:  and  he  was  content 
to  meet  every  exigency  as  it  arose,  by  such  expedients 
as  necessity  suggested.  The  men  who  filled  the  chief 
magistracy  during  the  same  period  in  the  alternate 
years,  were  mostly  his  friends  and  creatures,  without 
either  ability  or  character  adequate  to  the  conception 
of  a  different  system.  The  habits  of  the  Achamn 
citizens  were  totally  foreign  to  a  military  life.  They 
had  a  keen  taste  for  luxurious  enjoyments,  and  were 
much  addicted  to  frivolous  ostentation  in  dress  and 
furniture,  by  which  many  were  led  into  expenditure 
which  exceeded  their  means.  These  tastes  they  car- 
ried with  them  into  the  camp,  while  they  regarded 
its  service  as  an  irksome  task,  and  grudged  whatever 
they  were  obliged  to  lay  out  on  their  martial  accoutre- 
ments. Philopoemen  saw,  that  to  raise  his  country- 
men to  the  place  which  they  ought  to  occupy  among 
the  states  of  Greece,  it  was  necessary  both  to  re- 
organise the  army,  and  to  change  the  whole  course  of 
their  social  usages,  tastes,  and  feelings.  The  former 
of  these  objects  was  by  far  the  least  difficult :  it  only 
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required  the  consent  of  the  Assembly  to  his  scheme,     chap. 
and  a  few  months'  training  to  carry  it  into  effect.  - 

The  latter  would  have  seemed  hopeless  to  another 
man,  and  could  only  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
personal  influence  of  one  in  whom  his  fellow-citizens 
felt  pride  as  well  as  confidence.    Philopcemen  achieved 
both  with  singular  ease,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time.     He  substituted  complete  armour,  long  spears,  b.  c.  207. 
and  large  shields,  for  the  light  equipments  of  the  J^^*** 
Achaean  infantry,  and  trained  it  to  the  close  array  «nny. 
and  complicated  evolutions  of  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx.    At  the  same  time  that  he  obtained  leave  to 
introduce  this  change,  he  by  a  single  speech  turned 
the  current  of  public  opinion  and  sentiment  into  a 
new  channel.     He   exposed  the  effeminacy  of  that 
luxury  in  which  the  wealthy  youths  had  been  used 
to  vie  with  one  another,  and  pointed  their  emulation 
to  different  objects,  in  which  personal  display  would 
be  associated  with  the  ideas  of  toil,  hardship,  danger, 
patriotic  sacrifices,  duty,  and  glory,  and  so  would  be 
neither  enervating  nor  futile.     When   the  point  of 
honour  was  once  shifted,  the  habits  of  the  rich  under- 
went a  rapid  change.     They  began  to  take  pride  in 
the  splendour  of  military  equipments,  and  to  curtail 
their  other  expenses,  that  they  might  make  a  better 
appearance  at  the  review.    Their  plate  was  sent  to  the 
crucible,  to  be  employed  in  the  decoration  of  arms 
and  caparisons.     No  arts  were  so  much  in  request  as 
those  which  ministered  to  the  pomp  and  lustre  of  war. 
It  was  thought  ridiculous  to  be  seen  richly  attired, 
except  on  the  parade.     Philopcemen  took  care  that 
these  exhibitions  should  not  be  an  empty  show,  but 
accompanied  with  a  constant  progress  in  the  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  soldiership.    He  went  round  the 
cities  of  the  League,  to  inspect  and  exercise  their  con- 
tingents, and  to  animate  them  by  his  exhortations  and 
his  example.    In  the  course  of  less  than  eight  months 
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CHAP,     he  had  formed  an  army,  with  which  he  was  ready  to 
i  take  the  field  against  Machanidas. 

The  Spartan  chief  had  entered  Arcadia  with  a 
formidable  force,  and  expected  to  overrun  the  open 
country  as  usual,  without  opposition.  He  was  agree- 
ably surprised  whun  he  heard  at  Tegea,  that  the 
Achseans  had  assembled  their  forces  at  Mantinea, 
and  he  hastened  the  next  day  to  meet  them  there, 
with  full  confidence  of  a  decisive  victory  which 
Battle  of  would  make  him  master  of  Peloponnesus.  The  core 
of  his  army  was  a  Lacedaemonian  phalanx,  armed  and 
organised  like  that  of  the  Achseans :  but  he  had  also 
a  strong  body  of  mercenaries  in  his  service.  Such 
were  also  the  greater  part  of  Philopoemen's  light 
troops,  among  which  was  a  corps  of  lUyrians.^  Phi- 
lopoemen  drew  up  his  forces  before  Mantinea,  so  as 
to  place  his  phalanx  behind  a  trench  which  crossed 
the  middle  of  the  plain,  with  the  light  infantry  in  one 
wing,  and  the  cavalry  in  the  other.  The  progress  of 
military  art  is  marked  by  a  feature  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  description  of  the  earlier  battles.  Ma- 
chanidas had  brought  engines  for  the  discharge  of 
heavy  missiles,  which  he  disposed  at  intervals  along 
the  whole  front  of  his  line,  to  play  upon  the  enemy 
and  throw  them  into  confusion  before  the  encounter 
began.  Philopoemen  forestalled  the  efi'ect  of  the 
artillery  by  a  charge  of  his  Tarentine  cavalr}',  which 
led  to  a  general  engagement  between  the  mercenaries 
of  both  sides.  Those  of  Machanidas  soon  showed 
themselves  superior  to  their  antagonists,  not  only  in 
number,  but  in  condition,  and  at  length  put  them  to 
flight :  and  Polybius  points  out  that  no  other  result 
was  to  have  been  expected,  where  the  combatants  on 

'  But  the  Tarentines,  who  sor\'cd  on  both  sides  (Pol.  xi.  1 2.),  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidored  as  natives  of  Tarentum.  It  was  only  a  name  for  a  species  of  heavy  cavalry. 
Steph.  Byi.  Tdpas.  TapoKrav/ffw  (rerbaps  Tof ai  rtXciv)  rh  rity  4y&n\toy  jccU  cir 
TJif  fidxca  xp)<rifioy  Imraaiatf  iroicicOcu.     Li  v.  xxzv.  28. 
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the  one  side  fought  for  a  master  who  would  be  sure     chap. 
always   to   need   and   must   therefore  reward  their  * 

services,  while  those  on  the  other  knew  that  the  more 
decisive  their  victory  the  earlier  they  would  be  dis- 
charged.^ Machanidas  however,  instead  of  following 
up  this  success  with  an  attack  on  the  Achaean  phalanx, 
which  would  probably  have  given  him  the  day,  let 
liimself  be  hurried  on  by  the  instinct  of  pursuit  to  a 
great  distance  beyond  the  field  of  battle.  In  the 
meanwhile  Philopoemen,  having  changed  the  position 
of  his  phalanx  to  meet  the  new  emergency,  waited 
until  the  Lacedaemonians,  eager  to  complete  the  vic- 
tory which  they  saw  begun,  moved  forward  to  cross 
the  ditch,  which  on  their  side  offered  an  easy  descent, 
and  was  at  this  time  nearly  dry.  While  their  ranks 
were  disordered  by  this  operation  and  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  ascent,  Philopoemen  charged  and  routed 
them  with  great  slaughter,  and  was  already  completely 
master  of  the  field,  when  Machanidas  returned  from 
the  pursuit  and  found  himself  intercepted.  After  a  Death  of 
fruitless  attempt  to  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy,  ^l^' 
at  the  passage  of  a  bridge  he  was  overtaken  by  Phi- 
lopoemen, who  slew  him  with  his  own  hand  as  he  was 

*  These  remarks  of  Polybius  (xi.  13.)  are  illustrated  by  those  of  Guicciardini 
(^Storia  d  Italia,  Ubro  i.)  on  the  Italian  mercenaries  in  the  fifteenth  century.  A 
namesake  of  Polybius,  like^rise  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  served  and  was  entrusted 
with  an  important  command  in  this  battle.  But  in  one  of  the  Vatican  fragments 
(p.  448.)  Polybius  remarks,  Mi}8^ya  /i4xp^  y*  rw  Koff  iifuis  ic«upw¥  Ttunhp  rifjuv 
6¥0fM  K€K\iipofOfiiiK4vai  Kvplus  ^ov  yt  fffuu  titdvau  On  which  (Cardinal  Mai 
observes,  **  Itmgnu  e$t  kie  vatieani  codicis  locut  ad  refutandos  Casaubonum,  Fabri- 
eium,  Beiskiumf  ei  Schweighaeusentm,  qui  Bnlyhium  Megatopolitanum,  Ubro  xi.  1 5., 
tnemoratumj  negani  esse  hunc  nottrttm  hhloricum ;  aedpaulo  seniortm  credunt,  et  hit' 
iarici  fortaste  patruum  aut  atmm.  Ergo  in  pradielo  etiam  loco  tine  dubio  intetti- 
gendut  est  hittoricut  noster."  But  he  has  omitted  to  notice  a  difficulty  which 
renders  this  inference  more  than  doubtfUI.  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  U.  iii.  p.  75.)  observes, 
le  appears  (from  Polyb.  xxv.  7.)  that  Ptilglnu$  uhu  under  the  age  of  thirty  in 
B.  c.  181.  In  this  case  he  was  a  child  of,  at  most,  not  more  than  three  or  four  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  And  even  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  Achean 
laws  required  the  age  of  forty  in  an  ambassador,  he  would  have  been  a  boy  of  only 
thirteen  or  fourteen  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  battle.  That  he  should  have  commanded 
there  at  that  age  would  certainly  be  more  wonderftil  than  that  his  memory  should 
have  deceived  him  on  a  very  trifling  point  when  he  was  past  seventy.  (I  now  see 
that  Lucht,  in  his  useful  edition  of  the  Vatican  Fragm.  of  Polyb.  p.  62.,  has  noticed 
Mai*s  oversight  as  to  the  chronology,  but  believes  that  the  name  noku€i^  xL  15.» 
has  been  substituted  by  a  mistake  of  the  transcribers  for  noA^4»). 
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CHAP,  spurring  his  horse  across  the  ditch.  His  head  was 
.  ^^^^'  .  cut  off  and  shown  to  the  conquerors  to  animate  them 
in  the  pursuit,  which  was  continued  as  far  as  Tegea, 
where,  having  carried  the  town  sword  in  hand,  they 
halted  for  the  night.  Four  thousand  Lacedsemonians 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  a  still  greater 
number,  together  with  all  the  baggage  and  arms,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Achajans,  whose  loss  was  trifling. 
The  next  day  Philopcemen  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
encamping  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas :  and  though 
he  did  not  venture  to  attack  Sparta,  he  carried  his 
ravages  to  the  farthest  corner  of  Laconia. 

After  this  victory  the  Achaeans  stood  in  no  need  of 
Macedonian  succours,  though  Machanidas  was  soon 
afterward  succeeded  by  another  usurper  named  Xabis, 
who  became  in  time  as  formidable  as  his  predecessor, 
and  a  much  more  odious  tyrant;  and  Philip,  when 
he  was  left  at  leisure  by  his  lUyrian  and  Thracian 
neighbours,  could  turn  his  arms  against  the  ^Etolians 
without  interruption.  We  have  but  scanty  and  frag- 
mentary notices  of  his  operations  against  them ;  but 
it  appears  that  he  wrested  Ambracia  from  them^,  and 
made  at  least  one  expedition  into  the  heart  of  their 
country.  He  had  gained  Amynander  to  his  interest 
by  the  cession  of  the  island  of  Zacynthus^,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  lead  his  forces  tlirough  Athamania 
into  the  upper  part  of  JEtolia.  In  one  of  these 
inroads  he  again  sacked  Thermus,  and  repeated  his 
sacrilegious  devastations  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo.' 
B.C.205.  The  JEtolians,  apparently  deserted  both  by  Attalus 
iT^^s'^e  ^^^  *^^  Romans,  began  to  be  earnestly  desirous  of 
peace  with  pcacc,  and  of  their  own  accord  renewed  the  nego- 
tiation with  Philip,  and  accepted  the  terms  which  he 

'  Appfan,  Mac.  2. 

'  Liv.  XXX VL  31.     A  stranf^  acqubition,  apparently,  to  be  coveted  by  the  prinee 
of  a  highland  valley  far  removed  from  the  Bea  on  every  side. 
•^Polyb.  XI.  4. 
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prescribed.     They  were  no  doubt  moderate  enough,      chap. 


LXIV. 


^ 


if,  as  Livy  intimates,  he  knew  or  suspected  that  the  ^^ 
Romans  were  on  the  point  of  sending  a  fresh  ar- 
mament to  the  iEtolians.  The  treaty  had  scarcely 
been  concluded,  when  the  proconsul,  P.  Sempronius, 
brought  over  a  fleet  of  35  galleys,  10,000  foot,  and 
1000  horse,  and  finding  that  he  had  arrived  too  late 
for  his  main  object  sailed  to  Dyrrachium,  and  endea- 
voured to  rouse  the  adjacent  lUyrian  tribes  against 
Macedonia ;  but  seeing  that  his  forces  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  Philip  in  the  field,  and  that  he  could 
not  induce  the  ^Etolians  to  break  the  recent  treaty, 
he  listened  to  the  proposals  of  the  Epirots,  who,  being 
themselves  weary  of  the  war,  assumed  the  character 
of  mediators,  and  at  length  prevailed  on  Philip  and 
the  proconsul  to  come  to  a  conference  at  Phoenice, 
which  was  attended  by  Amynander  and  the  Epirot 
and  Acarnanian  magistrates.  Sempronius  demanded  Phnip'* 
the  cession  of  some  parts  of  lUyria  to  the  Romans,  :  ^  ^ 
and  in  return  ofi^ered  Atintania,  the  valleys  northward 
on  the  upper  Aous,  to  the  king.  To  these  conditions, 
which  were  to  be  subject  to  the  Senate's  approbation, 
Philip  consented.  The  absent  allies  of  each  party 
were  included  in  the  treaty:  on  Philip's  part  the 
Achaeans,  Boeotians,  and  Thessalians,  and  Prusias  of 
Bithynia ;  on  that  of  Rome,  the  Eleans,  Messenians, 
and  Athenians,  Nabis,  Pleuratus,  and  Attains.  To 
these,  in  honour  of  the  legend  by  which  the  Romans 
traced  their  origin  to  Asia,  was  added  the  name  of 
Ilium.  A  truce  of  two  months  was  granted  to  allow 
time  for  an  embassy  to  Rome,  where  the  Senate,  intent 
on  the  approaching  crisis  of  the  struggle  with  Car- 
thage, and  knowing  that  it  would  never  be  too  late 
to  re-open  the  discussion  with  Philip,  adopted  the 
treaty,  and  it  was  ratified  by  the  unanimous  suffrages 
of  the  tribes.  The  jEtoUans,  who  had  been  the 
staunchest  allies  of  Rome,  and  the  chief  sufferers  in 
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CHAP,      her  cause,  were  passed  over  in  the  treaty  in  an  ominous 
■  silence,  which  showed  that  she  considered  all  her  ob- 

ligations toward  them  as  cancelled  by  their  claim  of 
independence. 
Internal  For  a  fcw  ycars  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea  Greece 

jEt^uu  remained  tranquil.  The  iEtolians  were  fully  occupied 
with  their  domestic  concerns.  The  long  series  of 
wars  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  had  it  seems 
enriched  none,  but  while  it  impoverished  the  state 
had  ruined  most  private  fortunes ;  for  whatever  gain 
it  yielded  to  successful  adventurers  was  consumed 
by  the  growing  prodigality  of  their  mode  of  living. 
The  two  chiefs  who  to  gratify  their  own  avarice  and 
ambition  had  plunged  the  nation  into  these  wasteful 
wars,  Dorimachus  and  Scopas,  were  themselves  deeply 
involved  in  debt ;  and  when  by  the  peace  they  were 
thrown  upon  their  own  encumbered  patrimonies,  they 
appear  to  have  resorted  to  a  new  kind  of  spoliation 
which  they  carried  on  under  the  forms  of  law.  Through 
the  intrigues  of  a  party,  which  comprehended  all  who 
were  in  like  embarrassment  with  themselves,  they 
were  invested  with  an  extraordinary  commission  to 
revise  the  laws.  The  history  of  their  legislative  pro- 
ceedings has  not  been  preserved;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  they  chieSy  concerned  the  relation 
between  debtor  and  creditor;  and  the  character  of 
the  men  renders  it  easy  to  conceive  the  use  they  would 
make  of  such  an  opportunity;  especially  as  we  are 
informed  that  one  main  object  which  Scopas  had  in 
view  in  the  execution  of  his  task  was  to  secure  his 
election  to  the  chief  magistracy.^  In  this  however 
he  was  disappointed,  and  he  then  quitted  his  country 
to  seek  his  fortune  at  Alexandria,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  king's  service  on  very  liberal  terms, 
but  afterwards  lost  his  treasure  and  his  life  through 

*  Polyh.  XIII.  1.  2.     xviiL  36 — 38. 
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his  insatiable   rapacity.      In  iEtolia   his  legislation      ™ap. 
gave  occasion  to  civil  discord  which  frequently  broke  * 

out  in  open  violence  and  bloodshed. 

In  Peloponnesus  the  fame  of  PhilopoBmen  was  suf- 
ficient for  a  time  to  repress  any  inclination  which 
might  exist  among  the  enemies  of  the  Achaeans  to 
disturb  the  peace.  At  the  Nemean  festival  which 
next  followed  his  great  victory,  being  a  second  time 
General,  he  exhibited  his  phalanx  amidst  the  admi- 
ration and  applause  of  the  assembled  Greeks,  and  was 
greeted  in  the  theatre  as  the  protector  of  Grecian 
liberty.  A  renown  so  pure  seems  to  have  excited 
Philip's  envy  and  hatred ;  and  he  was  at  least  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  suborned  emissaries  to  take 
away  the  life  of  PhilopoBmen  by  the  method  which  he 
had  practised  against  Aratus,  but  the  plot  was — we 
are  not  informed  how — detected  and  baffled.^  A 
mere  rumour,  which  proved  to  be  groundless,  of  his 
approach  is  said  to  have  struck  such  terror  into  a 
Bceotian  army  which  was  on  the  point  of  assaulting 
Mcgara,  that  it  precipitately  retreated,  leaving  its 
scaling-ladders  fastened  to  the  walls.  In  the  mean-  Tjnnnj 
while  however  a  power  was  growing  up  at  Sparta,  of  ^  * 
a  kind  which  had  scarcely  been  ever  before  witnessed 
in  Greece.  We  are  not  informed  by  what  means 
Nabis  seized  the  vacant  throne ;  but  they  were  pro- 
bably like  those  by  which  he  maintained  himself  in  it. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  despatch  Pelops^,  whom 
Machanidas  had  suffered  to  preserve  a  title  which 
kept  up  some  resemblance  to  the  ancient  form  of 
Spartan  royalty,  and  thus  gave  a  show  of  legitimacy 
to  his  government.  Nabis  reigned,  as  without  a 
colleague,  so  without  any  affectation  of  respect  for 
the  ancient  constitution.  He  had  emancipated  a  great 
nunxber  of  slaves  or  helots,  and  had  made  a  new  dis- 

>  PlutPhUop.  12.    Justin,  xn.  4.  '  Diodor.  zxtii. 
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CHAP,  tribution  of  land  in  their  favour.  But  it  was  not  on 
.  ^^^^'  .  their  support  that  he  chiefly  relied.  He  had  collected 
a  body  of  mercenaries  from  the  vilest  refuse  of  so- 
ciety. The  worst  criminals,  the  most  desperate  out- 
laws, found  an  asylum  at  Sparta,  a  bountiful  patron 
and  a  gracious  master  in  Nabis,  and  were  preferred 
as  his  guards,  and  the  ministers  of  his  will.  ^  The 
citizens  most  eminent  for  birth  and  wealth  were  either 
piit  to  death  or  driven  into  exile,  and  their  wives  and 
fortunes  transferred  to  the  tyrant's  favourites.  Even 
in  exile  they  were  not  safe,  but  were  often  murdered 
by  his  emissaries  even  in  the  cities  where  they  had 
taken  refuge.  Those  who  remained  at  Sparta  were 
subject  to  incessant  exactions  and  to  exquisite  tor- 
tures if  they  were  suspected  of  possessing  more  than 
they  disclosed,  or  refused  to  comply  with  his  demands.* 
He  seems  to  have  valued  power  chiefly  as  an  in- 
strument for  amassing  wealth,  and  he  turned  Sparta 
into  a  nest  of  pirates  and  a  den  of  robbers.  He  har- 
boured the  corsairs  of  Crete,  and  received  a  share  of 
their  booty ;  and  he  sent  out  gangs  of  villains  who 
roamed  through  Peloponnesus,  waylaying  and  mur- 
dering travellers  and  plundering  houses  and  temples, 
and  divided  the  spoil  with  their  master.  AMieu  he 
had  carried  on  this  system  for  two  or  three  years  he 
grew  bolder  from  impunity,  and  began  to  meditate 
greater  enterprises.  A  pretext  was  easily  found.  One 
of  his  most  valuable  horses  had  been  carried  off^  by 
some  Boeotians,  who  being  overtaken  at  Megalopolis 
appealed  to  the  magistrates  when  their  pursuers  would 
have  dragged  them  away,  and  were  protected  from 
their  violence.  Nabis,  under  colour  of  retaliation, 
made  inroads  into  the  territory  of  Megalopolis,  which 

*  Diodor.  u.  s.     Polyb.  xiii.  6.  7.  xvi.  13. 

•  He  had  contrived  a  figure  representing  tils  wife  Apaga,  which  clasped  the 
BufTerer  in  its  embrace,  and  pierced  him  with  nails,  with  which  its  arms  and  bosom 
were  studded.     Polyb.  xiii.  7. 
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however  did  not  immediately  provoke  hostilities  on  chap. 
the  side  of  the  Achaeans.  He  seems  thus  to  have  ^^^^' 
been  encouraged  to  make  an  attempt  which  no  one 
could  have  foreseen,  as  it  was  directed  against  an  ally 
from  whom  he  had  received  no  provocation.  He  sur- 
prised Messene  and  made  himself  master  of  the  town. 
Philopoemen  at  this  time  filled  no  office,  and  he  could 
not  prevail  on  the  General,  Lysippus,  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Messene,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  irreco- 
verably lost.  But  by  his  private  influence  he  col- 
lected the  forces  of  Megalopolis  and  led  them  into 
Messenia,  and  Nabis,  hearing  of  his  approach,  eva- 
cuated the  town  by  the  opposite  gate,  and  made  a 
hasty  retreat  into  Laconia.  ^  In  his  third  year  of 
office  Philopoemen,  having  assembled  the  forces  of  the 
League  with  great  secrecy  at  Tegea^,  led  them  to  the 
borders  of  Laconia,  where  he  drew  the  tyrant's  mer- 
cenaries  into  an  ambuscade  and  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter,  so  that  Nabis  did  not  venture  beyond 
the  frontier  for  the  rest  of  that  year. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  contest  between  the  two 
great  Powers  of  the  West  was  decided  by  the  battle 
of  Zama,  and  the  Senate  was  left  at  leisure  to  turn  its 
attention  toward  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Philip,  as 
might  easily  be  supposed,  had  watched  the  approach 
of  the  crisis  which  so  closely  affected  his  interests, 
with  deep  anxiety.  But  his  conduct  during  this 
interval  seems  strangely  at  variance  not  only  with 
the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  policy,  but  with  the 
plainest  maxims  of  common  prudence.  He  knew 
that  the  enmity  of  the  Romans  continued  unabated, 
and  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  conciliate  them 
unless  by  unqualified  submission.     But  this  was  no 

>  Plut  Phllop.  12.  Folyb.  xvl  16.  17.  Psiusanias  (iv.  29.  10.)  speaks  of  i  con- 
▼ention  :  Ax^X^fy  6w6(riroy9os,  and  tiii.  50.  5.  i^4irt(rtr  ^6<nroyhos. 

*  Polyb.  XTL  36.  Manso  (Sparta,  iii.  1.  p.  401.)  has  erroneously  assigned  this 
stratagem  to  the  campaign  of  the  year  192. 
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reason  why  he  should  provoke  them  by  demonstra- 
tions of  hostility  which  could  neither  hurt  them  nor 
benefit  himself.  Yet  this  he  did.  He  sent  a  body 
of  4000  men  under  the  command  of  Sopater,  a  Mace- 
donian of  the  highest  rank,  being  distantly  connected 
with  the  royal  family,  to  join  the  Carthaginian  army 
in  Africa,  together  with  a  supply  of  money  ^,  and  he 
seems  not  to  have  abstained  from  petty  aggressions 
on  his  neighbours  who  were  in  alliance  with  Rome. 
Complaints  on  these  heads  were  brought  against  him 
before  the  Senate,  which  sent  three  envoys  to  remon- 
strate with  him,  and  M.  Aurelius,  one  of  the  three, 
staid  in  Greece  under  the  pretext  of  protecting  the 
allies  of  the  republic,  and  often  engaged  in  open 
combat  with  Philip's  officers.  It  might  indeed  be 
suspected,  if  Philip  had  shown  more  discretion  in 
other  respects,  that  these  quarrels  had  from  the 
first  been  fomented  by  Roman  intrigues.  After  the 
battle  of  Zama,  when  a  Macedonian  embassy  came  to 
Rome  with  a  reply  to  the  Senate's  remonstrances,  the 
Senate  declared  its  approbation  of  the  conduct  of 
Aurelius,  and  sternly  rejected  the  king's  excuses, 
with  the  threat :  — He  was  seekiiig  war^  and  if  he  per* 
sistedy  he  tcould  soon  find  it.  He  had  reason  indeed 
to  expect  it,  even  though  he  had  taken  the  utmost 
pains  to  avoid  it,  and  therefore  prudence  required 
that  he  should  employ  the  interval  of  peace  in  the 
most  active  preparations  for  the  defence  of  his  king- 
dom. But  instead  of  this  he  provoked  new  -enemies 
and  embarked  in  fresh  wars  and  expeditions,  which, 
even  if  successful,  would  have  yielded  but  little  ad- 
vantage to  him  in  his  conflict  with  Rome,  and  he 
formed  plans  of  aggrandizement  which  were  merely 
visionary,  so  long  as  the  issue  of  that  conflict  re- 
mained uncertain.    The  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator, 


"  Liv.  XXX.  26.  42. 
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wliose  heir  Epiphanes  was  a  child  four  or  five  years      chap. 
old,  opened  a  prospect  which  so  inflamed  the  ambition  '  . 

of  Philip  and  Antiochus  of  Syria,  that  they  entered 
into  a  compact  to  divide  his  dominions  between  them. 
It  was  agreed  that  Antiochus  should  take  posses- 
sion of  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  and  Philip  of  Cyrene  and 
all  the  conquests  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  in  Ionia  and 
the  Cyclades,  and  that  they  should  aid  one  another 
to  effect  these  conquests. 


Philip  seems  to  have  hoped  that,  before  he  should  His  oper- 
have  a  war  with  Rome  on  his  hands,  he  might  esta-  Jhe^««uu 
blish  his  ascendancy  in  the  jEgean,  so  as  to  bar  the 
Koman  fleets  from  the  eastern  coasts  of  his  dominions; 
but  though  perfectly  reckless  of  honour  and  good 
faith  in  the  means  which  he  chose  to  compass  this 
end,  he  appears  to  have  miscalculated  his  strength, 
and  the  tortuous  policy  to  which  he  trusted  for  suc- 
cess only  led  him  into  dangers  and  difficulties  which 
he  would  otherwise  have  avoided.  The  two  great 
maritime  Powers  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  design 
were  Attains  and  Rhodes.  Attalus  was  a  rival  and 
an  enemy,  and  the  breach  between  the  two  kings  had 
been  widened  by  Philip's  alliance  with  Prusias  of 
liithynia,  who  had  married  his  daughter.  The  Rho- 
dians  were  by  no  means  hostile  to  Philip,  and  had 
given  suflicient  proof  that  they  would  not  willingly 
have  sacrificed  him  to  the  Romans.  But  it  was  clear 
that  they  and  Attalus,  if  either  were  attacked,  would 
defend  each  other.  Philip  however  resolved  to  force 
the  Rhodians  into  a  war  with  him,  while  he  inflicted 
a  heavy  blow  on  their  marine  by  an  act  of  perfidious 
aggression.  He  had  men  in  his  service  who  were 
capable  of  every  crime.  He  placed  a  squadron  of 
twenty  galleys  under  the  command  of  the  ^tolian 
Dicoearchus,  with  general  orders  to  levy  contributions 
among  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean,  and  to  treat  all 
trading  vessels   as  lawful   prizes,  and  with   special 
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CHAP,     instructions  to  aid  the  Cretan  pirates   against  the 
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Rhodians,  who  had  been  obliged  to  declare  war  on 
them  for  the  protection  of  their  commerce.^     The 
spirit  in  which  Dicajarchus  executed  his  commission 
may  be  gathered  from  his  practice  of  erecting  two 
altars    to   Impiety  and   Lawlessness  at  the    places 
where  he  anchored.*      Yet  this  was  the  most  open 
and  honourable  part  of  Philip's  scheme,  and  it  served 
to   cover   a   fouler  device,   which    he   entrusted  to 
another  very  fit   agent,   the   Tarentine   Heraclides. 
This  man,  who  having  attempted  first  to  sell  his 
native  city  to  the  Romans,  and  then  to  betray  the 
Romans  to  Hannibal,  had  been  forced  to  fly  from 
Italy^,  had  been  admitted  by  Philip  to  a  degree  of 
favour  and  confidence  like  that  which  he  had  formerly 
granted  to  Demetrius  the  Pharian,  and  by  calumnious 
accusations  he  had  induced  the  king  to  put  five  of 
his   principal   councillors   to  death.  ^      Hence   there 
were  some  who  attributed  the  corruption  of  Philip's 
character  to  Heraclides^,  and  with  perhaps  as  much 
reason  as  those  who  referred  it  to  Demetrius.      In 
each  case  Philip  only  attached  himself  to  a  congenial 
Attempt      adviser.     Heraclides  undertook  to  destroy  the  Rho- 
dian  navy  in  a  way  worthy  of  his  reputation.      He 
renewed  the  stratagem  of  Zopyrus,  and  pretended  to 
seek  refuge   at  Rhodes  from  Philip's  cruelty.     The 
Rhodians   were   not    blindly   credulous ;    but   their 
suspicions  were  lulled  to  rest  by  the  sight  of  a  letter 
of  Philip  to  the  Cretans,  produced  by  the  fugitive,  in 
which  he  undertook  to  make  war  on  the  Rhodians. 
Having  thus  gained  their  confidence,  Heraclides  only 
waited  for  the  first  windy  night,  and  then  set  fire  to 
the  arsenal,  and  made  his  escape  in  a  boat.^     The 
conflagration  did  great  damage ;  but  it  was  not  by  a 

'  Diodor.  xxTii.  xxviXL  •  Polyb.  xviii.  37. 

■  Ibid,  xiu,  4.  *  Diodor.  xxvxii. 

•  Ibid.  •  Ptolyam.  ▼.  1 7.  2.     Polyb.  xiii.  6. 
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stroke  of  this  kind  that  a  wise  enemy  would  have  ^^' 
thought  to  crush  such  a  power  as  Rhodes.  Yet  the  i  ^  '  » 
Rhodians  were  slow  to  declare  war  against  Philip, 
and  they  continued  to  hesitate  even  after  another 
signal  specimen  of  his  bad  faith  and  rapacity.  He 
had  reduced  the  to>vns  of  Lysimachia,  Chalcedon,  and 
Cius,  though  they  were  all  in  alliance  with  the  JEto- 
Hans,  and  carried  oflF  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  Cius 
he  sacked  in  the  presence  of  the  envoys  of  several 
Greek  cities,  who  had  come  to  intercede  for  it,  and 
the  news  was  brought  to  Rhodes  at  the  time  when  a 
Macedonian  ambassador  was  haranguing  the  Rho- 
dians on  his  master's  magnanimous  forbearance 
toward  the  conquered  city.^  He  afterwards  treated 
Thasos  in  the  same  manner,  after  it  had  capitulated 
with  his  general  Metrodorus.^  The  Rhodians  now 
made  preparations  for  war ;  but  yet  hostilities  were 
begun  almost  without  their  consent  by  their  brave 
admiral  Theophiliscus,  and  it  was  not  until  the  first 
blow  had  been  struck  that  they  applied  themselves  in 
earnest  to  the  contest,  and  induced  Attalus  to  com- 
bine his  forces  with  theirs.  Philip  had  taken  Samos 
and  was  besieging  Chios,  where  he  made  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  excite  the  slaves  to  revolt^,  when  the 
fleets  of  the  allies  appeared  in  superior  numbers. 
He  attempted  to  escape  to  Samos,  but  was  overtaken 
and  defeated  with  a  great  loss  both  of  ships  and  B.c.201. 
men.*  Philip  affected  indeed  to  claim  the  victory,  ^^^ 
because  he  had  forced  Attalus  to  run  his  galley 
ashore  and  to  leave  it  in  the  enemy's  hands,  but  he 
declined  a  second  combat  when  it  was  offered  to  him 
soon   after  by  the   combined  fleets.      The  Rhodian 

»  Polyb.  IV.  23.  •  Ibid.  24. 

'  Plut.  De  MuU  Virt  Xicu.  lie  tempted  them  with  the  oiftr  of  liberty  and  their 
masters*  wives.  According  to  Plutarch's  author,  the  women  were  roused  to  ex- 
traordinary exertions,  but  none  of  the  slaves  reTolted. 

*  I'Olyb.  xvL  2—9. 
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ciTAP.     admiral  died  of  his  wounds  the  next  day,  and  it  was 

I  XI V 

t  ^  ^  '  »  perhaps  this  event  that  turned  the  fortune  of  the 
war  for  some  time  in  Pliihp's  favour.  The  allies 
parted  their  fleets,  and  the  Khodians  were  defeated 
off  Lade.^  This  victory  enabled  Philip  to  make 
himself  master  of  Samos  and  Chios,  and  probably  of 
several  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Ionia ^,  and  to 
invade  the  dominions  of  Attains,  where  he  committed 
much  useless  havoc  on  sacred  buildings  and  works 
of  art  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pergamus,  but, 
through  the  precautions  which  had  been  taken  by 
Attains,  found  it  difficult  to  provide  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  his  troops.^  He  afterwards  again  moved 
southward,  and  ravaged  the  territory  of  the  Rho- 
dians  on  the  main  land,  and  made  himself  master  of 
several  towns,  but  when  he  would  have  returned  to 
Europe,  found  himself  blockaded  by  Attalus  and  the 
Khodians  who  had  again  united  their  armaments, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  winter  in  Caria,  much 
straitened  for  [)rovisions,  and  in  great  anxiety  about 
the  safety  of  his  own  dominions.**      He  extricated 

*  Polyb.  XVI.  14.  15.  Liv^  (xxxi.  14.)  seems  to  liave  adopted  the  account  of 
the  Rhodlan  authors,  Zono  and  Antisthenes,  whom  Polybius  censures  for  their 
partiality. 

^  Appinn,  Mac.  3. 

■  Polyb.  XVI.  1.  But  this  fragment  appears  to  be  misplaced.  That  the  Invaffon 
of  the  dominions  of  Attalus  was  subsequent  to  the  battles  of  Chios  and  Lade,  maf 
be  Inferred  not  only  from\\ppian,  and  fn)m  the  remark  of  Polybius  (xvi.  9.)  that  it 
nvas  the  Rhodian  admiral  Theophiliscus  ^rho,  by  his  example,  induced  Attalus  to 
begin  hostilities  against  Philip  (Schorn,  p.  221.  u.  5.)*  but  perhaps  still  more  de- 
cisively from  Philip's  plea  (P(>lyb.  xvii.  6.)  that  Attalus  and  the  Rhodiaiif  were 
confessedly  the  aggrei^sors  in  the  battle  of  Chios.  Ou  7^  v/J^th  'Arr^y  wpirtptt 
Kcd  'PoJihis  tAj  X^^P^^  iir€€d\ofi€Vy  ouroi  8'  rj/xTif  6yL0\oyov^iv<ai  :  language  which  he 
could  not  ha\'e  used  if  be  hnd  made  such  an  attack  upon  Attalus  before  the  sea- 
fight.  He  had  urged  the  same  p^ea  to  M.  ^milius :  ab  Altalo  et  Rhodiit  wltro  tt 
bt/lo  lacessitum  (Liv.  xxxi.  18.),  and  ^^milius  virtually  ;dmits  the  fact.  Compare 
however  Polyb.  xvi.  34.  The  Vatican  Fragment  of  Polybius  (p.  409.),  Zri  furk 
rh  (TvfTtXfffdriyat  r^v  irtpl  r^v  Ad^rjy  yav/j^axtcw  Kcd  robs  fi^w  'PoSiovs  ^mroSwr 
ytviaBai,  rhv  h*  " ArrdKov  ta\hiir<a  trvfxfjLffjULxriKtifat  (Cod.  trvfxfiffiux^yai),  seems  to 
Intimate  that  the  battle  of  Lade  preceded  that  of  ("bios,  and  Lucht  adopts  this  con- 
clusion. But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  Rhudians  could  be  said  itcwoHev 
ytv4<r$cu  beft)re  the  battle  of  Chios;  whereas  what  is  said  of  Attalus  may  be 
explained,  as  in  the  text,  of  his  subsequent  co-operation  with  the  Rhodians.  Lucht 
also  supposes  the  Invasion  of  Perganms  to  have  profcdcd  the  battle  of  Chios. 

*  Polyb.  XVI.  24. 
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liimself  however  from  this  embarrassing  position  early     chap. 
in  the  next  spring  (b.  c.  200),  by  a  stratagem.     He  .  ^^^^'  * 
sent  an  Egyptian  to  the  enemy,  who,  pretending  to  B.c.200. 
have  deserted,  informed  them  that  Philip  was  pre-  Phiiip'^e*. 
paring  to   engage  the  next  day.      The  report  was  SSLf"*™ 
confirmed   by  an   unusual   number   of  fires,  which 
were  lighted  in   the  Macedonian  camp  during  the 
night.      The  blockading   squadron  was   recalled   to 
make  preparation  for  the  battle,  and  in  the  morning 
Philip  was  far  out  at  sea\  and  though  pursued  by 
Attalus  and  the  Rhodians  arrived  safely  in  Mace- 
donia. ^ 

It  was  high  time,  for  Rome  had  already  declared 
war  against  him.  Ttie  Senate  had  disclosed  its  inten- 
tions or  disposition,  even  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  with  Carthage,  and  needed  no  fresh  motive  to 
stimulate  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  domination  in  the 
whole  body,  or  the  eagerness  of  its^leading  members 
for  new  provinces  and  triumphs,  of  which  they  saw  a 
boundless  prospect  opening  in  the  rich  un  warlike  East. 
Pretexts  too,  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  had  been  fur-  Roman  pre 
nished  through  Philip's  imprudence  before  the  battle 
of  Zama.  Yet  it  was  glad  to  find  more  of  these  and 
to  receive  fresh  complaints  against  him  from  its  allies; 
for  the  Roman  people,  which  was  ultimately  to  decide 
the  question  of  war  or  peace,  had  not  altogether  the 
same  interests  with  the  men  who  commanded  its 
armies,  governed  its  provinces,  and  conducted  its  ne- 
gotiations :  it  was  just  at  this  time  weary  of  war,  and 
longed  for  an  interval  of  repose.  The  Senate  therefore 
gave  willing  audience  to  the  envoys  of  Attains  and  the 
Rhodians,  when  they  came  to  report  Philip's  aggres- 
sions ;  and  though  it  rejected  the  petition  of  the  jEto- 
lians,  who  solicited  a  renewal  of  their  alliance,  it  care- 

^  PolyajD.  IV.  17.2.  *  Liv«  xiJ^x*  14. 
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Lxiv*  ^^^y  treasured  up  their  complaints  against  Philip.^ 
*  y  f  Another  ground  of  quarrel  still  more  acceptable  was 
supplied  by  the  Athenians,  and  they  earned  the  un- 
happy distinction  of  suggesting  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  war.  Two  young  Acamanians,  who,  through 
ignorance  of  the  sacred  observances,  had  entered  the 
temple  at  Eleusis  during  the  celebration  of  the  Mys- 
teries, had  been  discovered,  and,  though  there  was  no 
doubt  as  to  the  innocence  of  their  error,  were  put  to 
death  by  the  priests.  Their  countrymen  were  indig- 
nant at  this  cruelty,  and  prevailed  on  Philip  to  furnish 
them  with  a  body  of  Macedonian  troops,  with  which 
they  overran  Attica  and  returned  laden  with  spoil.^ 
Henceforth  the  Athenians,  who  it  seems  had  steadily 
resisted  all  Philip's  overtures^,  were  incessantly  ha- 
.  rassed  by  Macedonian  privateers  from  Chalcis  and  by 
inroads  from  Corinth,  and  they  were  threatened  with 
another  invasion  against  which  they  sought  protection 
at  Rome,  where  their  envoys  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Senate  for  their  courageous  fidelity.  But  the 
views  of  the  Roman  government  were  perhaps  most 
effectually  forwarded  by  the  accounts  received  from 
M.  Aurelius  of  Philip's  military  and  naval  prepara- 
tions, and  of  his  movements  in  the  ^gean.  The  de- 
spatch described  Philip  as  a  second  Pyrrhus,  equally 
ambitious,  and  much  more  formidable,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  forestalling  his  designs  upon  Italy  by  the 
invasion  of  Macedonia.  This  was  a  comparison  which 
might  work  upon  the  feelings  of  the  Comitia ;  and  it 
proved  very  useful  to  the  Senate :  for  when  the  war 

>  Appian,  Mac  3.  Liv.  xxzi.  1.  29.  Schorn  (225.  n.  2.)  rapposes  liry  to 
have  been  In  error  when  in  the  first  of  these  passages  he  says  that  the  Romans 
renewed  the  war  with  Macedonia  in  part  on  account  of  the  ^tollans.  Livy  however 
only  says  that  the  Romans  were  infensi  PhilippOf  eb  infidam  adversng  .^Stolo$  tUiasqm 
regionis  ejusdem  socios  pacem. :  and  the  emba?»y  of  the  iEtolians  proves  that  they 
had  some  complaints  against  him.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  the  conduct 
of  the  parties  on  this  occasion  with  that  which  we  find  related,  Liv.  xxxi.  15. 
(jgandtnttM  vteumqut  composita  cwm  PhUi[tpo  pace)  and  29 — 32. 

«  Uvy,  XXXI.  U.  •  Ibid.  5. 
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With  Philip  was  proposed  by  the  consul,  P.  Sulpicius  chap. 
Galba,  to  whose  lot  the  province  of  Macedonia  had  ,  ^^^' 
fallen,  it  was  at  first  rejected  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  Centuries ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  consul,  in  a 
'^econd  Comitia,  insisting  on  the  example  of  Pyrrhus, 
argued  that  the  only  question  left  was,  whether  the 
war  should  be  waged  in  Macedonia  or  in  Italy,  that 
the  people,  unable  to  detect  the  fallacy,  gave  a  re- 
luctant assent. 

Attains  and  the  Rhodian  admiral,  when  they  fol- 
lowed Philip  to  Europe,  made  first  for  ^gina ;  and 
as  they  happened  to  arrive  there  at  the  time  when 
three  Roman  envoys  who  were  on  their  way  to  Alex- 
andria were  staying  at  Athens,  Attains  crossed  over 
to  PirsBus,  and  was  received  by  the  Athenians  with 
extravagant  adulation :  a  new  tribe  was  created  to 
bear  his  name,  and  the  Athenian  franchise  or  isopolity 
was  conferred  on  the  Rhodian  people.  Attains  de- 
clined presenting  himself  before  the  Assembly  on  the 
plea  of  modesty ;  but  addressed  a  letter  to  the  people, 
in  which  he  recounted  the  benefits  he  had  bestowed 
on  them,  and  exhorted  them  to  declare  war  against 
Philip.  It  was  not  yet  known  that  Rome  had  declared 
war ;  and  the  Roman  envoys  sent  a  message  to  Philip's 
general  Nicanor^,  who  had  made  an  inroad  into  Attica 
and  had  advanced  near  to  the  city  gates,  bidding  him 
inform  his  master,  that,  if  he  would  have  peace  with 
Rome,  he  must  abstain  from  hostilities  against  the 
Greeks,  and  must  make  such  compensation  to  Attains, 
as  should  be  awarded  by  an  impartial  tribunal.  This 
message  had  induced  Nicanor  to  withdraw  his  troops,^ 
Yet  the  Athenians  with  at  least  the  tacit  sanction  of 
the  Roman  envoys  declared  war  against  Philip.  But 
the  allies  who  instigated  them  to  this  step  neither  set 
them  an  example  of  vigour  in  the  prosecution  of  the 

>  He  was  distinguished  by  the  singular  addition  of  the  Elephant  Tolyb.  xtui.  7.  2. 
»  Polyb.  XVI.  57. 
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CHAP,     war,  nor  provided  for  their  security.     The  Rhodians 

LXiV  'IT  J  ^ 

'  sailed  away  to  Rhodes,  only  compelling  the  islands 
which  lay  on  their  passage,  all  but  Andros,  Paros,  and 
Cythnos,  to  submit  to  them,  Attalus  lingered  long 
in  utter  inaction  at  ^gina,  waiting  the  result  of  an 
embassy  which  he  had  sent  to  the  ^Etolians,  but  which 
could  not  rouse  them  to  take  up  arms.  In  the  mean- 
while Philip  was  left  at  liberty  to  strengthen  himself 
by  new  conquests.  On  his  return  to  Macedonia  he 
had  sent  Philocles  with  a  small  force  to  ravage 
Attica,  while  he  conducted  an  expedition  in  person  to 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  and  after  having  gained 
several  maritime  towns  hitherto  occupied  by  Ptolemy's 
Philip  garrisons  in  that  region  laid  siege  to  Abydos.  The 
Abjd!».  Abydenes,  though  they  received  scarcely  any  succour 
from  Attalus  or  the  Rhodians,  made  a  gallant  resist- 
ance. Yet  they  would  at  length  have  capitulated, 
but  Philip  required  them  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Being  thus  driven  to  despair,  they  devoted  themselves 
to  destruction ;  and  the  conqueror,  when  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  city,  found  hardly  a  living  person  in  it, 
beside  the  women  and  children.  During  the  siege, 
M.  -^milius,  one  of  the  three  envoys  who  were  pro- 
ceeding to  Alexandria,  was  deputed  by  his  colleagues 
to  repair  to  Philip's  camp,  and  remonstrated  with  him 
in  a  tone  to  which  the  king's  ear  was  not  yet  accus- 
tomed, repeating  the  demands  which  had  been  before 
conveyed  to  him  through  Nicanor,  with  an  addition  in 
favour  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Rhodians.  Philip  retorted 
with  a  sarcastic  defiance,  which  he  had  no  reason  to 
regret,  as  on  his  return  to  Macedonia  he  learnt  that 
the  Roman  consul  had  already  landed  in  Epirus.  It 
was  late  in  the  summer  when  Galba  arrived,  and, 
having  taken  up  his  own  quarters  at  ApoUonia,  he 
sent  a  squadron  detached  from  the  fleet  which  was 
stationed  under  L.  Apustius  at  Corcyra,  under  the 
command  of  C.  Claudius  Centho,  for  the  protection 
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of  Attica.     Claudius   not   only  chased  the  enemy's     chap. 
privateers  from  the  Attic  coast,  but  sailing  by  night  *  '  « 

up  the  Euripus  surprised  Chalcis,  made  a  great  surprise  of 
slaughter  of  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants,  set  ^^^^^ 
fire  to  the  magazines  and  armoury,  broke  open  the 
pi'ison,  threw  down  the  king's  statues,  and  carried 
off  a  rich  booty.  His  force  was  not  sufficient  to 
retain  possession  of  the  place  unless  he  had  with- 
drawn that  which  was  needed  for  the  defence  of 
Attica.  Yet  the  abandonment  of  Chalcis  did  not 
enable  him  to  secure  Attica ;  and  the  evils  which  he 
drew  upon  it  were  greater  than  any  from  which  he 
had  hitherto  preserved  it. 

Philip  was  at  Demetrias  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  disaster  which  befel  Chalcis :  and  he 
immediately  set  out  with  5000  foot  and  300  horse, 
in  the  hope  of  surprising  the  Romans  there.  But  as, 
notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  his  march,  he  found 
nothing  but  the  smoking  ruins,  his  next  thought  was 
to  retaliate  by  a  like  blow ;  and  leaving  a  few  of  his  . 
men  to  bury  the  dead  he  continued  his  march  with 
equal  speed  toward  Athens.  He  would  probably  have  Phiiip  in- 
succeeded  in  his  attempt,  if  the  movement  of  his  tk^'"^*" 
column  had  not  been  descried  by  a  sentinel  from  a 
watch-tower,  who  ran  forward  and  roused  the  city 
from  its  midnight  slumbers.  Philip  came  up  a  few 
hours  later,  yet  before  daybreak ;  and  perceiving 
lights  and  other  signs  that  his  approach  had  been 
discovered,  halted  to  let  his  troops  take  breath,  pur- 
posing still  to  try  the  event  of  an  open  assault.  But 
when  he  advanced  along  the  broad  causeway  which 
led  from  the  city  to  the  Academy,  the  gate  was 
thro\\rn  open,  and  the  Athenians,  with  a  body  of 
mercenaries  and  some  Pergamcnian  auxiliaries,  came 
forth  in  battle  array.  Philip  however,  charging  them 
with  great  fury  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  soon 
forced  them  to  take  shelter  behind  their  walls.     He 
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CHAP,  then  encamped  in  the  outskirts,  and  proceeded  to 
.  ^^^^'  .  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  Athenians,  as  he  had  in- 
dulged it  at  Thermus  and  Pergamus.  He  destroyed 
or  defaced  all  the  monuments  of  religion  and  of  art, 
all  the  sacred  and  pleasant  places  which  adorned  the 
suburbs.  The  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  and  Cynosarges, 
with  their  temples,  schools,  groves,  and  gardens,  were 
all  wasted  with  fire.  Not  even  the  sepulchres  were 
spared.  The  next  day,  finding  that  the  garrison  had 
been  reinforced  xnth  fresh  troops  from  ^gina  and 
by  the  Romans  from  Pirajus,  he  moved  his  camp  a 
few  miles  further  off,  and  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  surprise  Eleusis,  proceeded  to  Corinth, 
and  suddenly  made  his  appearance  at  Argos  in  an 
Assembly  of  the  Achajans,  which  had  been  convoked 
to  deliberate  on  means  of  defence  against  Nabis, 

PhilopoBmen  had  been  succeeded  in  his  office  by 
Cycliades,  a  man  not  only  of  very  inferior  abilities  but 
of  very  different  views,  being  regarded  as  a  devoted 
.  partizan  of  Philip.  It  was  apparently  on  this  account, 
and  not  through  impatience  of  a  private  station  or 
for  want  of  sufficient  occupation  at  home,  that  Philo- 
poemen,  at  the  request  of  the  Gortynians,  made  an- 
other voyage  to  Crete,  and  undertook  the  command  of 
their  forces.^  His  absence  encouraged  Nabis  to  renew 
his  aggressions  on  Megalopolis,  which  he  reduced  to 
such  distress  by  his  incessant  inroads,  that  the  in- 
habitants were  fain  to  sow  the  open  spaces  within  the 
walls  to  ward  off  famine.  The  Achaean  army  had 
been  disbanded,  and  it  was  necessary,  before  succour 
could  be  sent  to  Megalopolis,  to  fix  the  contingents 
of  the  several  cities.  Philip  offered  to  take  the  whole 
charge  on  himself,  and  not  only  to  drive  the  enemy 
back  into  his  own  territoi^,  but  to  carry  the  war  into 
Laconia.     This  proposal  was  received  with  great  ap- 

>   Plut  Phil.  13 
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plause  ;  but  the  gratitude  of  the  Assembly  was  cooled     chap. 
when  Philip  added,  that  he  should  expect  the  Achaeans, 
while  he  protected  them  against  Nabis,  to  serve  in  the 
garrisons  at  Corinth  and  in  Euboea.     It  seemed  clear 
that  his  object  was  to  employ  the  Achaaan  forces  so  as 
to  have  them  completely  in  his  power,  and  to  involve 
the  League  in  his  contest  with  Rome.^     But  even  his 
friends  seem  not  to  have  been  willing  to  go  this  length 
in  his  cause.      An  Achaean  embassy  had  been  sent 
earlier  in  the  year  to  Rhodes,  to  offer  its  mediation 
between  him  and  the  Rhodians,  who  however  were 
forbidden  to  accept  it  by  the  Roman  envoys.^     This 
was  perhaps  the   greatest   effort   that   his  Achaean 
partizans  could  venture  on  in  his  favour ;  Cycliades 
thought  it  safest  not  to  provoke  a  discussion,  but 
alleging  that  he  had  no  power  to  propose  any  other 
question  than  that  which  they  were  met  to  consider, 
after  a  decree  had  been  passed  for  the  levy  of  troops 
against  Nabis,  dismissed  the  Assembly.   Philip,  having 
only  collected  a  few  volunteers  in  Peloponnesus,  re- 
turned into  Attica.     There  he  was  joined  by  Philo- 
cles,  who  had  it  seems  taken  up  his  head-quarters  in 
EubcBa.    But  after  some  fruitless  attempts  on  Eleusis, 
the  Piraeus,  and  Athens  itself,  they  again  divided  their 
forces,  and  carried  the  same  kind  of  devastation  which 
had  been  recently  exercised  within  sight  of  the  city 
through  the  whole  length   and  breadth  of  Attica, 
levelling  and  burning  all  the  rural  sanctuaries,  the 
temples  of  the  demes,  which,  though  less  sumptuously 
adorned  than  those  of  the  capital,  were  mostly  of  still 
more  venerable  antiquity,  having  been  founded  before 
Athens  had  become  the  centre  of  the  united  state,  and 
enriched  with  many  precious  works  of  art.^  When  no 

«  Liv.  MM.  25.  •  Polyb.  xvi.  35. 

'  LiT.  zxzi.  26.  ArUtldes  says  of  them,  under  the  Antonines,  that  there  were 
tome  \aiiirpirrtpo¥  t&p  &AAaxoO  it^9wv  Kor^aictvafffUtw  (Panathen.  t.  x.  p.  305. 
Dindorf.}. 
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CHAP,      more  subjects  could  be  found  for  his  barbarous  ratje 

LXIV  ^ 

'  to  work  upon,  Philip  returned  to  Macedonia. 

In  the  meanwhile  Galba,  still  remaining  himself 
near  the  coast,  had  sent  Apustius  with  a  part  of  his 
forces  into  the  upper  valley  of  the  Apsus,  and  the 
lieutenant  had  taken  several  towns,  ravaged  the  Mace- 
donian border,  and  defeated  a  body  of  Macedonian 
troops,  and  had  returned  laden  with  booty  to  the 
consul's  camp.     The  success  of  this  expedition  en- 
couraged the  Dardanian   and   Illyrian   princes  and 
the  Athamanian  Amynander  to  offer  their  services. 
Galba  sent  Apustius  back  to  the  fleet  at  Corcyra  with 
orders  to  join  Attains  at  ^Egina.     He  himself  seems 
to  have  delayed  opening  the  campaign  in  person  until 
he  had  made  an  attempt  to  engage  the  ^Etolians  on 
his  side.     The  Senate  was  no  longer  averse  to  receive 
them  into  alliance,  and  Amynander  was  directed  to 
exert  his  influence  to  animate  them  against  Philip. 
?f7hr"^^    But  the  .^^Itolian  Assembly,  which  was  held  soon  after 
^toiians.     to  debate  the  question  of  war  or  peace,  and  was  at- 
tended by  Macedonian,  Roman,  and  Athenian  envoys, 
came  to  no  decision,  a  result  which  seems  quite  in- 
telligible, when  we  consider  how  little  either  of  the 
belligerents  had  done  to  earn  the  confidence  of  the 
^tolians,  without  the  cause  reported  by  Livy,  that 
Damocritus,  the  presiding  magistrate,  had  been  cor- 
rupted by  JNIacedonian  gold.     The  neutrality  of  the 
iEtolians  however  was  at  this  juncture  of  great  mo- 
ment to  Philip,  who  had  to  expect  an  attack  which 
would   try   his   strength   to   the   utmost,   from   the 
Roman  army  and  their  Illyrian  allies  on  the  land- 
side,  while  the  Roman  fleet,  with  Attains  and  the 
Rhodians,  threatened  his  eastern  coast.   He  entrusted 
the  armament  which  he  had  collected  at  Demetrias, 
and  the  defence  of  the  maritime  region,  to  Heraclides, 
sent  a  body  of  troops,  nominally  under  the  command 
of  his  son  Perseus,  a  boy  of  twelve,  but  >vith  a  council 
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of  officers  at  his  side,  to  occupy  the  passes  through     chap. 
which  the  Dardanians  were  used  to  penetrate  into  * 

Macedonia,  and  then  devoted  his  whole  attention  to 
preparations  for  resistance  to  the  Roman  invasion. 
Wliile  he  was  still  assembling  his  forces,  Galba  had 
taken  the  field.  He  had  taken  a  circuitous  route, 
perhaps  with  the  view  of  eflfecting  a  junction  with 
the  Dardanians,  which  brought  him  into  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  basin  of  the  Axius,  where  Philip  first 
fell  in  with  him.  Philip  however  declined  a  battle, 
but  thought  it  necessary  to  send  for  the  division 
under  Perseus,  and  thus  to  open  the  passes  to  the 
Dardanians.  The  consul,  though  superior  in  the  oaibain 
field,  did  not  venture  to  push  forward  toward  the 
eastern  coast  of  Macedonia,  but  overran  the  central 
highlands,  where  he  found  it  difficult  to  provide  for 
the  subsistence  of  his  troops,  and  he  finally  returned 
to  his  winter-quarters  at  ApoUonia,  without  any  much 
more  important  advantage  than  the  conquest  of  a  few 
towns.  Still  he  had  been  uniformly  successful,  and 
had  worsted  the  enemy  in  two  or  three  engagements 
of  cavalry :  the  Dardanians  too,  with  the  lllyrians 
under  Pleuratus,  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  invade 
Macedonia ;  and  as  Attains  and  the  Roman  fleet  were 
at  the  same  time  threatening  Euboea,  Philip's  situ- 
ation seemed  less  hopeful  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign.  This  aspect  of  his  aflfairs  put  an  end  to 
the  hesitation  of  the  jEtolians ;  and  Damocritus  him- 
self now  strongly  urged  them  to  join  the  victorious 
side,  and  to  press  upon  their  falling  ally.  They 
forthwith  declared  war  against  Philip,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Amynander,  invaded  Thessaly,  where 
they  stormed  and  sacked  some  towns,  and,  against 
Amynander's  advice,  spread  over  the  level  country, 
in  quest  of  booty,  as  if  perfectly  secure  from  attack. 
Yet  an  enemy  was  close  at  hand.  Galba's  retreat  had 
induced  the  Dardanians  to  betake  themselves  home- 
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CHAP,      ward,  and  Philip,  having  sent  a  body  of  light  infantry 
and  cavalry  under  Athenagoras  to  harass  their  rear. 


hastened  into  Thessaly,  where  he  surprised  the  Mto- 
lians,  as  they  were  encamped  in  the  plain  near  the 
town  of  Pharcadon.  Amynander  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  intrenching  himself  on  rising  ground.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  afford  a  refuge  to  his  allies,  when 
they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  camp ;  and  when 
they  fled  panic-struck  the  next  night  he  guided  them 
over  the  mountains,  so  as  to  elude  the  enemy's  pur- 
suit, into  jEtolia.  Athenagoras  likewise  executed  his 
commission  successfully,  though  the  good  order  in 
which  the  Dardanians  conducted  their  retreat  secured 
them  from  much  loss.  Soon  afterwards  the  number 
of  Philip's  enemies  was  reduced  by  a  cause  in  which 
he  had  no  share,  but  which  produced  the  effect  of  a 
diversion  in  his  favour.  Scopas  returned  from  Alex- 
andria with  a  large  sum  of  money  and  an  unlimited 
commission  to  levy  troops  in  ^tolia  for  the  king  of 
Egypt.  He  raised  6000  men,  horse  and  foot,  and 
would  have  carried  away  more,  if  he  had  not  been 
checked  by  the  remonstrances  of  Damocritus,  who, 
either  from  patriotic  anxiety  or  because  Scopas  had 
not  bribed  him,  interposed  his  warnings  and  authority, 
to  prevent  the  country  from  being  drained  of  all  its 
citizens  of  military  age. 
Movemento  Apustius  with  the  fleet  joined  Attains  at  Cape 
Romw  Scyllaeum  on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  and  they  then 
fle«t-  sailed  together  into  Piraeus.      The  Athenians,  now 

released  from  all  fear  of  Philip,  gave  vent  to  their 
anger  in  a  decree,  by  which  they  condemned  him  to 
perpetual  ignominy  and  execration,  while  they  heaped 
honours  no  less  extravagant  on  their  protectors.  The 
course  of  the  combined  fleets,  which  were  reinforced 
with  twenty  lUyrian  boats,  and  subsequently  by  a 
Rhodian  squadron  of  twenty  galleys,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded northward,  was  chequered  with  successes  and 
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reverses.    They  conquered  Andros,  and  made  descents     chap. 
on  Euboea,  but  failed  in  an  attempt  on  Cythnus,  and  > 

were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  from  Cassandrea. 
Acanthus,  which  they  stormed  and  sacked,  was  the 
extreme  point  which  they  reached.  They  then  re- 
turned heavily  laden  with  booty  to  Euboea,  and  after 
a  conference  with  an  -^tolian  embassy  at  Heraclea, 
from  which  Attains  and  the  ^Etolians  departed  in 
mutual  displeasure,  laid  siege  to  Oreus,  which  yielded 
after  an  obstinate  resistance.  This  was  their  last,  as 
their  most  important  conquest.  Here,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  the  town  was  given  up  to  Attains,*  the  spoil  and 
captives  to  the  Romans.  As  by  this  time  the  autumnal 
equinox  was  approaching,  Apustius  returned  by  Malea 
to  Corcyra :  and  Attains,  after  having  celebrated  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,  passed  over  to  Asia,  and  the 
Rhodians  to  their  island. 

In  the  division  of  the  provinces  at  Rome  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  Macedonia  had  fallen  to  the 
consul  P.  Villius  Tappulus.  It  was  late  in  the  autumn 
when  he  arrived,  and  before  he  took  up  his  quarters^ 
for  the  winter  at  Corcyra  he  was  occupied  with  the 
suppression  of  a  dangerous  mutiny  which  had  broken 
out  in  the  army.  It  had  been  for  some  time  gathering 
to  a  head,  and  had  perhaps  contributed  in  some  degree 
to  retard  the  progress  of  his  predecessor.  About  2000 
of  his  troops,  who  after  the  battle  of  Zama  had  been 
transported  to  Sicily  and  thence  to  Macedonia  as 
volunteers,  complained  that  they  had  been  embarked 
against  their  will,  and  tumultuously  demanded  their 
discharge.  The  consul  appeased  the  disturbance  by 
a  promise  that,  if  they  returned  to  their  duty,  he 
would  lay  their  case  before  the  Senate.  Philip  toward 
the  close  of  the  year  had  undertaken  the  siege  of 
Thaumaci,  a  town  strongly  situated  near  the  defiles 
of  Mount  Othrys,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon  it 
by  the  vigorous  sallies  of  a  body  of  iEtolians  wbo 
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CHAP,  threw  themselves  into  the  place.  During  the  winter 
■-  '  ■  he  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Achaeans,  to  receive  their 
yearly  oath  of  fidelity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
ciliate them  by  a  fresh  promise  of  the  cession  of  Tri- 
phylia  and  Heraea,  to  which  he  now  added  Orcho- 
menus.^  He  also  thought  it  expedient  to  sacrifice 
his  profligate  minister  Heracleides  to  the  public  in- 
dignation, and  threw  him  into  prison,  to  the  great 
joy  of  all  his  subjects.^  In  the  meanwhile  he  carried 
on  his  military  preparations  with  unremitting  ac- 
tivity, keeping  his  troops  in  constant  exercise  during 
the  winter,  alid  early  in  the  following  spring  sent 
Athenagoras  with  the  light  infantry  into  Chaonia, 
B.C.  199.  to  occupy  the  defiles  near  Antigonea.  He  himself 
Philip  en.  followed  a  few  days  after  with  the  main  body,  and, 
th2  A)U8.  having  carefully  inspected  the  features  of  the  country, 
resolved  to  fortify  a  position  on  the  river  Aous,  where 
it  flows  between  two  high  hills,  Aeropus  and  Asnaus, 
leaving  only  room  for  a  narrow  road  on  one  bank. 
He  had  not  been  long  encamped  here,  before  Villius 
came  over  from  Corcyra,  and  was  guided  to  the  pass 
by  Charops,  an  Epirot  of  great  influence,  who,  almost 
alone  among  his  countrymen,  had  declared  himself  a 
partizan  of  the  Romans.^  Having  viewed  the  enemy's 
position,  he  held  a  council  of  war  on  the  question, 
whether  he  should  attempt  to  force  his  way  through 
the  defile,  or  should  take  the  more  circuitous  route 
by  which  his  predecessor  had  invaded  Macedonia  the 
year  before.  The  deliberation  occupied  several  days ; 
and  he  was  still  in  perplexity,  when  he  received  advice 
that  the  consul  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  to  whom  the 
province  of  Macedonia  had  been  assigned,  had  already 
crossed  over  to  Corcyra. 
T.Quinc-  Flamininus  had  mounted  by  one  step  from  the 
sedileship  to  the  consulship,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
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■  See  above,  p.  294,  *  Dlodorus,  xztiii.    Liv.  xxul  5.   * 

*  Polyb.  xxTii.  13.     LIv.  xxxxi.  5. 1 1.  (  Charapo  prineipe  Epirotanum),  14. 
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test  of  two  tribunes  against  a  novelty  wKich  they     chap. 
regarded  both  as  dangerous  and  illegal.     He  had  not  ^ 

yet  completed  his  thirtieth  year,  and  had  performed 
no  very  important  services,  either  military  or  civil : 
though  in  the  government  of  Tarentum,  and  the 
settlement  of  two  colonies,  he  had  displayed  talents 
for  business,  which  might  prove  that  he  was  qualified 
for  higher  offices.  It  must  have  been  chiefly  to  his 
manners  and  address  that  he  owed  his  extraordinary 
elevation.  He  was  a  Roman  of  the  new  school,  which 
studied  to  soften  the  homely  roughness  of  the  old 
Italian  character,  and  to  adapt  the  forms  of  Roman 
society  to  the  altered  relations  of  the  state.  He  was 
conversant  with  the  Greek  language,  now  an  indis- 
pensable instrument  for  a  Roman  statesman,  who 
looked  beyond  the  narrow  field  of  the  old  Italian 
politics  into  the  new  sphere  of  war  and  negotiation 
now  opened  for  the  Roman  arms  and  diplomacy 
among  the  nations  and  princes  of  the  East,  and  who 
was  ambitious  of  conducting  the  aflairs  of  the  com- 
monwealth in  those  regions.  A  happier  lot  for 
Rome  had  rarely  fallen,  than  that  by  which  the  Mace- 
donian war  was  committed  to  Flamininus.  It  was  a 
work  which  required  such  a  man,  and  which  probably 
would  never  have  prospered  in  the  hands  by  which 
it  had  hitherto  been  carried  on.  Much  was  felt  to 
be  wanting  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  omen  which 
Galba  had  reported  to  the  Senate :  that  a  laurel  had 
sprung  up  in  the  stern  of  one  of  his  galleys.^  The 
contest  with  Philip,  which  had  now  occupied  two 
successive  consuls,  had  scarcely  been  brought  a  step 
nearer  a  decision,  and  was  even  beginning  to  assume 
a  more  threatening  aspect:  for  an  embassy  had 
come  from  Attains,  to  announce  that  his  dominions 
had  been  invaded  by  Antiochus,  and  to  request  the 

>  Liv.  XXXtL  1. 
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ciiAP;  Senate  either  to  send  a  force  sufficient  to  protect  him, 
^  ^^^^'  .  or  to  permit  him  to  employ  his  own  fleet  and  troops 
for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom.  The  Senate  did  not 
choose  to  provoke  Antiochus  at  such  a  juncture.  It 
declined  to  send  succour  to  Attalus  against  a  prince 
who  was  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people, 
but  left  him  at  liberty  to  use  his  own  forces  as  he 
thought  fit,  and  promised  to  intercede  with  Antiochus 
in  his  behalf.  A  reinforcement  of  8000  foot  and 
800  horse  was  decreed  for  the  army  of  Macedonia, 
and  Flamininus  selected  them  among  the  veterans 
who  had  served  in  Spain  or  Africa.  He  also  pre- 
vailed on  the  Senate  to  appoint  his  brother  Lucius  to 
the  command  of  the  fleet.  Instead  of  staying  at 
Rome  like  his  predecessors,  to  enjoy  the  civil  honours 
of  his  office,  until  the  season  for  warfare  was  spent, 
he  embarked  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  pre- 
parations, and  on  his  arrival  at  Corcyra  immediately 
crossed  over  with  a  single  galley  to  Epirus,  and 
hastened  forward  to  the  camp  on  the  Aous,  where  he 
dismissed  Villius,  and,  while  he  waited  for  the  rest 
of  his  troops,  deliberated  with  his  council  on  the  plan 
of  his  future  operations.  If  he  took  the  safer  and 
more  circuitous  route,  it  was  probable  that  another 
summer  would  be  wasted  in  marches  and  counter- 
marches, in  reaping  the  harvest  of  the  highland 
valleys,  and  in  trifling  engagements.  He  therefore 
determined  on  the  more  arduous  and  dangerous  at- 
tempt, which  promised  the  greatest  advantages  m 
case  of  success,  and  bent  all  his  thoughts  toward 
forcing  the  enemy's  position. 

But  to  see  what  was  most  desirable  was  much 
easier  than  to  find  means  of  accomplishing  it.  He 
remained  forty  days  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  mth- 
out  any  decisive  movement.  Philip  conceived  the 
hope  that  he  might  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  nego- 
tiation ;  and  through  the  intervention  of  the  Epirot 
magistrates  an  interview  took  place  between  him  and 
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the  consul  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  a  point  where     chap. 
it  was  so  narrow  that  they  could  hear  one  another  v 


from  the  opposite  sides.  The  substance  of  the  con- 
sul's demands  was  that  he  should  withdraw  his 
garrisons  from  the  Greek  towns,  and  make  restitution 
or  reparation  for  his  aggressions.  And  Philip  pro* 
fessed  himself  not  unwilling  to  resign  his  own  con- 
quests. But  when  they  proceeded  to  details,  and 
Flamininus  began  with  a  demand  of  liberty  for  the 
Thessalians,  Philip  indignantly  broke  off  the  con- 
ference, exclaiming,  What  harder  terms  would  you 
impose  if  I  were  conquered  ?  The  next  day  the  Ro-^ 
mans  made  a  vigorous  assault  on  the  enemy,  but 
gained  no  ground ;  and  they  must  probably  have 
abandoned  the  attempt,  if  a  herdsman,  sent  by 
Charops,  had  not  offered  to  show  a  path  by  which 
they  might  reach  the  summit  of  the  defile  in  the  rear 
of  the  Macedonians.  Flamininus  sent  a  tribune  with  b.  c.  198. 
4000  men,  to  follow  the  shepherd's  guidance,  with  pj^.^j^ 
the  requisite  precautions  against  treachery,  and  with  sition. 
instructions  to  signify  their  arrival  on  the  heights  by 
a  bonfire,  and  on  a  preconcerted  signal  to  fall  upon 
the  enemy.  The  detachment,  marching  only  by 
night  and  reposing  in  the  day-time,  made  the  circuit 
in  two  days.  On  the  third  morning  a  column  of 
smoke  announced  their  presence,  and  Flamininus 
gave  orders  for  a  general  assault.  The  Macedonians, 
who  advanced  to  meet  it,  were  driven  into  their  in- 
trenchments;  but  the  advantage  was  as  usual  on 
their  side  when  the  Romans  had  entered  into  the 
defile,  until  the  consul  raised  the  appointed  signal, 
and  they  found  themselves  attacked  from  behind. 
A  general  panic  immediately  ensued :  the  whole  army 
took  to  flight,  and  would  have  been  utterly  destroyed^ 
if  the  conquerors  had  not  been  obstructed  in  the 
pursuit  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Philip  halted 
at  a  few  miles'  distance,  to  collect  the  fugitives,  and 
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THAP.     found  only  2000  missing.     AVith  the  rest  he  took 
1^        '  .  the  road  to  Thessaly. 

He  expected  that  the  Romans  would  speedily  fol* 
low  him  thither ;  and  as  he  did  not  venture  to  await 
their  coming,  he  resolved  to  deprive  them  as  far  as 
possible  of  the  fruits  of  their  victory.  This  at  least 
was  the  pretext,  under  which  he  plundered  and 
destroyed  several  Thessalian  towns,  after  having 
compelled  the  inhabitants  to  quit  their  homes  with 
as  much  of  their  property  as  they  could  carry  away. 
At  PheraB  however  the  gates  were  shut  against  him ; 
and  fearing  to  be  overtaken  by  the  Romans  he  made 
no  further  attempt  on  it,  but  retreated  into  Mace- 
donia. The  success  of  Flamininus  had  roused  the 
-^tolians  and  Amynander,  and  they  too  invaded 
Thessaly  at  the  same  time,  though  with  separate 
forces :  the  ^tolians  apparently  with  a  view  merely 
to  plunder ;  Amynander  to  the  conquest  of  Gomphi 
and  some  other  strong  places  adjacent  to  his  own 
territory.  In  the  meanwhile  Flamininus  had  tra- 
versed Epirus,  where,  notwithstanding  the  disaffec- 
tion which  had  been  betrayed  by  the  people  toward 
Rome,  he  spared  their  fields,  and,  sending  for  Amy- 
nander as  a  guide  across  the  mountains,  entered 
AdTincw  Thessaly  from  the  northwest.  He  studied  to  exhibit 
wij.^^'**'  a  contrast  to  Philip's  barbarous  policy,  by  the  care 
which  he  took  to  restrain  his  troops  from  all  wanton 
outrages,  and  instead  of  living  at  the  expense  of  the 
Thessalians,  sent  over  to  Ambracia  for  a  supply  of 
corn,  which  he  had  previously  ordered  to  be  brought 
from  Corcyra.  Yet  several  of  the  towns  which 
were  defended  by  Macedonian  garrisons  offered  a 
vigorous,  and  some  a  successful,  resistance.  He  was 
occupied  for  a  long  time  with  the  siege  of  Atrax  on 
the  Peneus,  and  at  last  was  constrained  to  abandon 
it  as  hopeless.  He  then  passed  into  Phocis,  where 
for  the  sake  of  easier  communication  with  the  Corin- 
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thian  Gulf,  he  designed  to  fix  his  winter-quarters,  chap. 
For  this  purpose  he  made  himself  master  of  Anticyra,  « 
which  he  selected  for  his  magazines ;  and  several 
other  small  towns  yielded  to  him  with  little  or  no 
resistance :  but  Elatea  set  him  at  defiance,  and  sus- 
tained a  siege.  He  was  still  lying  before  it,  when 
the  cause  of  Rome  received  a  weighty  access  in 
Peloponnesus. 

While  the  consul  remained  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Aous,  his  brother  Lucius,  having  succeeded 
Apustius  in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  had  sailed  round 
Malea,  and  arrived  at  Pineus  at  about  the  same  time 
that  Attains  and  the  Rhodian  admiral  Agesimbrotus, 
who  had  combined  their  forces  near  Andros,  began 
the  siege  of  Eretria.  Lucius  soon  after  joined  them 
there.  The  Macedonian  garrison  kept  the  town  in 
awe,  but  after  Philocles  had  been  repulsed  in  an 
attempt  to  reinforce  it  from  Chalcis,  could  not  prevent 
overtures  of  capitulation  being  made  to  Attains. 
While  these  were  pending,  Lucius  surprised  the  town 
in  the  night.  The  inhabitants  fled  to  the  citadel, 
which  soon  after  surrendered.  The  town  contained 
little  treasure,  except  works  of  art,  in  which  it  was 
uncommonly  rich.  Carystus  capitulated  a  few  days 
later,  the  Macedonian  garrison  being  allowed  to  depart 
at  a  fixed  ransom  without  their  arms,  and  the  allied 
fleets  then  sailed  to  Cenchreae,  and  made  preparations 
for  the  siege  of  Corinth.  But  before  they  opened  the  Roman  em- 
siege,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  an  attempt  to 
gain  over  the  Achaean  League,  and  with  the  consul's 
approbation  an  embassy  composed  of  envoys  repre- 
senting the  three  allied  powers  and  Athens  was  sent 
to  Sicyon,  where  an  Assembly  was  held  to  receive 
their  proposals.  Ambassadors  from  Philip  were  also 
present.  The  party  which  espoused  the  Roman 
interest  among  the  Achaeans  had  already  so  far  pre- 
vailed, that  Cycliades  had  been  banished  on  account 
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CHAP,  of  his  attachment  to  the  Macedonian  connection^,  and 
>  Aristaenus,  his  successor,  was  an  open  and  zealous 
partizan  of  Rome.  But  among  the  mass  of  the  people 
opinions  and  feelings  were  ahnost  equally  divided  on 
the  subject.  It  gave  rise  to  disputes  so  violent  as  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  families  and  to  embitter  all  the 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse.  It  was  the  standing 
topic  of  conversation  in  every  company,  the  great 
matter  for  consultation  in  every  family.  For  the 
question  was  one  which  deeply  affected  not  only  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  but  the  safety  of  every  citizen, 
and  it  was  one  of  which  the  most  enlightened  and 
patriotic  statesmen,  the  most  exempt  from  prejudice 
and  passion,  might  take  opposite  views.  Philip  was 
in  possession.  The  triumph  of  the  Romans  was  by 
no  means  certain,  especially  if  Antiochus  should  throw 
his  weight  into  the  opposite  scale.  They  might  be 
forced  to  abandon  their  allies  to  the  resentment  of  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  who  would  be  the  more  offended 
by  the  defection  of  the  Acha^ans,  as  he  had  of  late 
been  striving  to  conciliate  their  goodwill  by  spon- 
taneous concessions ;  and,  little  as  he  was  entitled 
either  to  their  confidence  or  their  gratitude,  to  turn 
against  him  without  any  fresh  provocation  in  his 
hour  of  danger  wore  the  appearance  of  treachery  and 
baseness.  Least  of  all  was  it  possible  to  foresee 
whether  Roman  protection  would  prove  less  burden- 
some than  Macedonian  dominion.  No  wonder  that 
the  Achseans  felt  themselves  in  a  strait;  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  betrayed  their  perplexity,  ac- 
cording  to  Livy's  description,  was  almost  ludicrous. 
The  first  day  of  the  Assembly  was  occupied  with  the 
speeches  of  the  envoys.  A  difference  might  be  ob- 
served between  the  tone  of  the  Romans  and  their 
allies,  and  that  of  Philip's  ambassador,  Cleomedon, 
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The  Romans  urged  the  League  not  only  to  enter  into  chap. 
their  alliance,  but  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war,  ^  '  ^ 
and  held  out  the  restoration  of  Corinth  as  a  recom- 
pense, Cleomedon  asked  so  faintly  for  support,  as 
to  make  it  clear  that  his  master  hoped  for  nothing 
more  than  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  Achaeans. 
The  next  day,  when  the  usual  invitation  had  been 
given  by  the  crier,  no  orator  rose  to  address  the 
Assembly,  It  was  in  vain  that  AristaBnus,  as  pre- 
sident, endeavoured  to  excite  a  debate :  not  a  murmur 
was  heard  among  the  multitude.  Aristaenus  then  un- 
dertook to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Romans  himself.  He 
insisted  chiefly  on  Philip's  manifest  inferiority  and  his 
inability  to  protect  the  Achaeans,  if  they  should  be 
attacked  by  the  allied  fleets  while  Nabis  pressed  them 
in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula.  Even  this  speech 
however  produced  only  confused  murmurs  and  con- 
tention, but  no  regular  debate.  The  Demiurges  them- 
selves, to  whom  it  belonged  to  put  the  question,  were 
equally  divided :  five  declared  their  intention  to  take 
the  votes  of  the  Assembly  on  the  alliance  with  Rome : 
the  other  five  protested  against  this  proceeding,  as  a 
breach  of  the  law  by  which  it  was  forbidden  that  any 
measure  adverse  to  the  alliance  with  Philip,  should  be 
either  proposed  by  the  magistrates  or  decreed  by  the 
Assembly.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  violent 
but  fruitless  altercations.  On  the  third,  when  the  law 
required  that  the  decree  should  be  moved,  one  of  the 
protesters,  whose  resolution  had  given  way  to  his 
father's  threats,  went  over  to  the  Roman  party,  and 
the  general  sense  of  the  Assembly  now  showed  itself 
so  clearly  on  the  same  side,  that  before  the  question 
was  put  to  the  vote  all  the  Dymaeans  and  Megalo- 
politans  present  and  a  part  of  the  Argives  rose  up  and 
quitted  the  place.  The  old  connection  between  Mega- 
lopolis and  the  royal  house  of  Macedon,  the  benefits 
which  Philip  had  rec.ently  conferred  on  Dyme,  having 
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CHAP,     ransomed  its  citizens  from  the  masters  to  whom  they 
■         '  ■  had  been  sold  after  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Romans, 
his   supposed  descent  from  an   Argive   stock,   and 
his  manifold  relations  of  friendship  and  hospitality 
with   Argive  families,   furnished  reasons   for    their 
conduct  which  were  admitted  to  be  sufficient  even  by 
The  League  the  Romaus  and  their  partizans.     The  decree  of  alli- 
^"aiiiai^    ance  with  Attains  and  the  Rhodians  was  then  carried 
with  Borne,  forthwith ;  and  the  alliance  with  Rome  was  only  de- 
ferred until  the  requisite  sanction  of  the  Roman  people 
could  be  obtained.    In  the  meanwhile  it  was  decr^ 
that  all  the  forces  of  the  League  should  march  to  the 
aid  of  L.Quinctius,  who,  having  taken  Cenchrese,  was 
now  laying  siege  to  Corinth.    He  had  reckoned  on  a 
division  between  the  Corinthians  and  the  Macedonian 
garrison.     But  the  citizens  and  the  soldiers  appeared 
to  be  animated  by  one  spirit,  as  if  defending  their 
common  country.     And  he  was  also  deceived  in  his 
calculations  as  to  the  strength  of  the  garrison  itself, 
which,  beside  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  included 
a  great  number  of  Italian  deserters,  who  having  the 
fear  of  an  ignominious  death  before  their  eyes  fought 
with  desperate  fury,  and  when  it  had  been  reinforced 
by  a  body  of  1500  men  brought  by  Philocles  Attalus 
advised  Lucius  to  abandon  the  hopeless  enterprise: 
the  Roman  clung  to  it  a  little  longer,  but  at  last, 
seeing   the  obstacles  to   be  plainly  insurmountable, 
raised  the  siege,  and  returned  to  winter  at  Corcyra. 
The  consul  about  the  same  time  made  himself  master 
of  Elatea ;  but  on  the  other  hand  Philocles,  after  the 
relief  of  Corinth,  was  invited  to  Argos  by  the  Mace- 
donian party,  and  surprised  the  Larissa  in  the  night. 
There  was  a  garrison  of  500  Achaeans  in  the  town, 
commanded  by  the  Dymean  ^nesidamus,  who  at 
first  made  some  show  of  resistance;  but  seeing  himself 
far  outnumbered  he  accepted  the  permission  offered 
by  Philocles  for  his  troops  to  depart.     He  himself  re- 
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fused  to  abandon  his  post,  and  with  a  few  followers     chap. 
who  remained  by  his  side  perished  in  a  shower  of  »      ^  '  f 
missiles. 

After  the  election  of  the  consuls  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  friends  of  Flamininus  exerted  all  their  in- 
fluence to  prevent  him  from  being  superseded  by 
either  of  the  new  consuls,  and  through  the  intercession 
of  two  tribunes  the  consuls  were  induced  to  submit 
their  claims  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate,  which  de- 
cided that  he  should  retain  his  command  until  a  suc- 
cessor should  be  appointed  in  his  room,  and  that  both 
the  consuls  should  remain  that  year  in  Italy.  A  re- 
inforcement of  5000  foot  and  300  horse  was  decreed 
for  his  army,  and  3000  for  the  fleet,  which  was  also 
to  remain  under  his  brother's  command.  Before 
Titus  knew  that  his  wishes  had  been  thus  gratified, 
and  while  he  was  on  the  point  of  besieging  the  citadel 
of  Opus,  where  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  town 
by  an  aristocratical  party  though  the  -ffitolians  had 
been  previously  invited  by  their  adversaries,  he  re- 
ceived a  proposal  from  Philip  who  was  wintering  at 
Dcmetrias,  to  appoint  time  and  place  for  an  interview. 
Flamininus  desired  above  all  things  the  honour  of  ter- 
minating the  war,  and  being  uncertain  how  long  his 
command  might  last  willingly  complied  with  the 
king's  request.  They  met  on  the  coast  near  Nicaaa  ccmfeiwice 
in  the  Malian  gulf:  Flamininus  accompanied  by  Amy-  <^^*^*^ 
nander,  Dionysodorus,  an  envoy  from  Attains,  the 
Rhodian  admiral  Agesimbrotus,  Phfl3neas,  the  ^tolian 
General,  and  several  of  his  countrymen,  and  the 
Achseans,  Aristeenus  and  Xenophon;  Philip  only 
bringing  with  him,  beside  his  two  Macedonian  secre- 
taries, the  Achaean  exile  Cycliades,  and  Brachyllas,  his 
leading  partizan  in  Boeotia.  Flamininus  stood  on  the 
beach ;  the  king  at  the  prow  of  his  galley,  declining 
to  land,  on  the  plea  of  distrust  toward  the  iEtolians. 
l^hilip,  though  he  was  the  only  speaker  on  his  own 
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CHAP,     side,  showed  himself  more  than  a  match  for  all  hfs 
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fc  '  »  adversaries  in  the  management  of  his  cause,  only  in- 
dulging his  humour  in  sarcastic  sallies  and  retorts 
more  freely  than  was  thought  to  beseem  his  dignity.^ 
The  main  article  in  the  conditions  required  by  the 
Romans  was  that  he  should  withdraw  his  garrisons 
from  all  the  Greek  cities ;  they  also  demanded  that  he 
should  deliver  up  the  prisoners  and  deserters,  restore 
the  places  in  Illyria  which  he  had  taken  since  the 
treaty  of  Epirus,  and  all  those  belonging  to  Ptolemy 
which  he  had  conquered  since  the  death  of  Philopator. 
But  each  of  the  other  allied  states  had  its  separate 
complaints  and  demands,  which,  with  Philip's  replies, 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  toward 
evening  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  set  down  in 
writing  the  terms  which  they  insisted  on,  and  that  the 
conference  should  be  renewed  at  the  same  place  the 
next  morning.  But  on  the  morrow  he  did  not  appear 
before  the  afternoon,  pretending  to  have  been  per- 
plexed by  the  diflSculty  of  the  demands  made  on  him, 
but  apparently  wishing  to  avoid  fresh  altercation,  and 
then  proposed  a  private  interview  with  Flamininus, 
to  which  the  Roman  consented.  The  result  however 
did  not  satisfy  any  of  the  allies,  and  the  conference 
was  again  adjourned.  At  the  third  meeting  Phihp 
obtained  leave  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome,  and  a 
two  months'  armistice  for  that  purpose;  but  as  the 
price  of  this  favour  he  was  obliged  immediately  to 
withdraw  all  his  garrisons  from  Phocis  and  Locris. 
Flamininus  and  the  allies  likewise  sent  envoys  to  watch 
the  proceedings  of  the  king's  ministers  at  Rome,  and 
to  put  the  Senate  on  its  guard  against  them.  These 
envoys  obtained  an  audience  at  Rome  before  Philip's 
ambassadors,  and  they  drew  the  Senate's  attention 
chiefly  to  one  point, — that  Greece   could   never  bo 
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really  independent  so  long  as  Chalcis,  Corinth,  and  chap. 
Demetrias  remained  in  Philip's  hands.  These  were,  v 
as  he  himself  was  used  insultingly  to  call  them,  the 
fetters  of  Greece^  and  she  could  not  stir  a  limb  while 
Peloponnesus  was  commanded  by  the  garrison  of 
Corinth,  the  central  provinces  threatened  from  Chalcis, 
and  Thessaly  overawed  by  a  force  stationed  at  De- 
metrias. ^  The  Senate  seized  this  handle,  and  stopped 
Philip's  orator  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech  by  the 
question,  whether  his  master  was  ready  to  evacuate 
Corinth,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias,  and  when  it  ap- 
peared th^t  the  ambassadors  had  received  no  in- 
tructions  on  this  head  they  were  roughly  dismissed. 
The  terms  on  which  peace  should  be  granted  were 
left  to  the  discretion  of  Flamininus,  who  finding  the 
Senate  so  ready  to  meet  his  wishes  declined  a  fresh 
interview  with  Philip,  and  declared  that  he  would 
receive  no  embassy  from  him  which  did  not  lay  down 
as  the  basis  of  the  negotiation  the  entire  emancipation 
of  Greece. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  Philip  received  another 
mortifying  intimation  of  the  opinion  which  generally 
prevailed  in  Greece  as  to  the  issue  of  the  contest. 
Now  that  the  crisis  of  his  destiny  seemed  to  be  ap- 
proaching, he  could  ill  spare  the  force  which  might  be 
necessary  to  defend  Argos,  and  he  no  doubt  thought 
he  had  devised  a  happy  expedient  for  relieving  himself 
from  this  burden,  while  he  secured  a  useful  ally,  when 
he  instructed  Philocles  to  commit  Argos  to  the  custody 
of  Nabis,  to  be  restored  if  his  arms  should  prosper, 
and  to  hint  that  the  king  was  willing  to  give  some  of 
his  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  tyrant's  sons.  Nabis 
on  this  occasion  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  worthy 
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CHAP,  of  his  reputation.  He  at  first  affected  to  decline  the 
"  proposal  unless  the  Argives  should  consent  to  the 
transfer.  But  when  in  their  public  Assembly  they 
rejected  his  protection  with  the  strongest  expressions 
of  loathing  and  horror,  having  now  a  sufficient  handle 
for  his  purpose,  he  immediately  closed  with  the  over- 
tures of  Philocles,  and  was  admitted  by  night  into  the 
Nabis  at  city.  A  fcw  of  the  opulent  citizens  made  their  escape 
in  the  tumult,  and  only  lost  their  property,  which 
was  immediately  confiscated.  The  rest  were  not  only 
robbed  of  all  their  gold  and  silver  but  compelled  to 
raise  large  sums  by  fear  of  torture,  which  was  inflicted 
on  all  who  hesitated  or  were  suspected  of  concealing 
their  wealth.  Having  thus  sustained  the  character  of 
the  tyrant,  he  proceeded  to  play  the  part  of  a  dema- 
gogue, and  called  an  Assembly  in  which  he  proposed 
a  decree  for  the  cancelling  of  debts,  and  the  re-distri- 
bution of  the  land.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Sparta. 
It  only  remained  for  him  to  secure  his  acquisition  by 
another  piece  of  perfidy.  He  sent  envoys  to  open  a 
negotiation  with  Flamininus  and  with  Attains,  and 
invited  them  to  an  interview  at  Argos.  It  took  place 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  city.  The  Roman  required 
that  Nabis  should  make  peace  with  the  Achaeans  and 
send  auxiliaries  against  Philip.  Nabis  consented  so  far 
as  to  grant  a  truce  for  four  months,  and  he  supplied 
the  proconsul  with  600  of  his  Cretans.  But  though 
he  professed  to  have  come  to  Argos  as  its  protector 
at  the  request  of  the  people,  Attains  could  not  induce 
him  to  withdraw  his  troops  that  they  might  freely  de- 
clare their  mind.  He  left  a  garrison  in  the  city,  and 
on  his  return  to  Sparta  sent  his  wife  to  Argos  to  com- 
plete the  spoliation  which  he  had  begun.  Apega  was 
worthy  of  such  a  consort ;  and  her  dissimulation, 
avarice,  and  cruelty,  were  not  unfitly  represented  by 
the  en^ne  of  torture  which  Nabb  had  contrived  in 
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her  Image.     She  summoned  the  Argive  women  of  the     chap. 
higher  class  into  her  presence,  and  did  not  let  them  ■> 

go  until  by  threats  or  torments  she  had  stripped  them 
of  every  ornament  of  their  persons.^  Flamininus,  on 
his  way  back  to  his  winter-quarters,  stopped  at  the 
gate  of  Corinth,  to  show  his  Cretans  as  a  proof  of  the 
tyrant's  defection,  and,  having  invited  Philocles  to  an 
interview,  found  that  even  his  fidelity  was  begin- 
ning to  waver,  and  that  he  was  watching  the  turn  of 
events  for  a  fitter  season  to  betray  his  trust. 

There  were  now  only  two  states  south  of  Ther- 
mopyte  which  had  not  declared  themselves  in  favour 
of  Rome :  Acarnania  and  Boeotia.  The  Acarnanians, 
partly  through  their  sense  of  honour,  partly  through 
their  enmity  to  the  ^tolians,  adhered  to  Philip  to 
the  last.  In  Boeotia  Thebes  was  the  stronghold  of  the 
Macedonian  interest.  The  Theban  partizans  of  Mace- 
donia, at  first  a  very  small  faction  with  Brachyllas 
the  chief  of  the  house  of  Neon  at  their  head,  had, 
under  the  protection  of  AntigonuS  Doson  and  Philip, 
become  masters  of  the  state.  They  kept  the  people 
in  good-humour  by  largesses  from  the  treasury  and 
by  connivance  at  their  transgressions  of  the  law,  while 
they  themselves  eluded  all  inquiry  into  their  adminis- 
tration, and  spent  their  fortunes  in  a  continual  round 
of  feasting.  It  was  this  wretched  state  of  things 
which  had  induced  the  Megarians  to  return  to  their 
connection  with  the  Achaeans ;  and  the  Boeotian  force 
which  was  sent  to  recover  Megara  was  scared  away, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  the  mere  rumour  of  Philopoemen's 
approach.^  When  the  Romans  had  established  them- 
selves in  the  heart  of  Greece,  and  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  bringing  their  contest  with  Philip  to  a  suc- 
cessful close,  his  partizans  at  Thebes  were  in  a  still 

I  So  Polybiut,  XVII.  17.  Hoy  y4wos  alKtas  icol  fiias  wpmr4^p9 1  which  if  dngularif 
•ofUned  by  Livy*  xxxu.  40. »  Uemduitdo  ae  tminrndo, 
•  Pblxbixx.4— 6. 
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CHAP,     harder  strait  than  the  Achajans  had  been  before  theif 
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*  last  decision.  They  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
renounce  the  advantages  which  they  owed  to  Mace- 
donian patronage,  but  still  less  could  they  venture  to 
defy  the  enmity  of  the  Romans.  They  wished  there- 
fore to  be  allowed  to  remain  neutral ;  but,  in  their 
attempt  to  escape  between  two  opposite  dangers,  they 
were  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  both,  without  the 
merit  or  honour  of  either.  They  were  neither  con- 
stant to  Philip  nor  acquired  the  favour  of  Rome,  but 
were  betrayed  by  their  own  duplicity  into  the  hands 
Fiamininus  of  Flamiuinus.    Havinff  caused  a  general  Assembly  of 

at  Tbebes.  •  • 

the  Boeotians  to  be  summoned  to  the  capital,  he 
marched  from  Elatea  with  2000  legionaries,  and  en- 
camped five  miles  from  Thebes.  The  next  day,  accom- 
panied by  Attains  and  by  the  ministers  of  the  allied 
states,  he  advanced  toward  the  city,  ordering  the 
troops  to  follow  at  the  interval  of  a  mile.  At  half- 
way he  was  met  by  the  Boeotarch  Antiphilus,  with 
whom  he  engaged  in  friendly  conversation,  but  slack- 
ened his  pace  as  they  drew  near  to  the  city,  to  let  his 
men  overtake  him.  In  the  bustle  of  his  entrance  their 
approach  was  not  perceived,  until  it  was  too  late  to 
exclude  them.  He  was  thus  master  of  Thebes,  and 
the  Assembly,  which  was  held  the  next  day,  could 
only  exhibit  the  vain  semblance  of  free  consultation. 
Attains  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  speech  in 
favour  of  Rome;  but  the  exertion  caused  a  fit  of 
paralysis,  in  which  he  was  carried  away  from  the  As- 
sembly, and  which,  though  not  immediately  fatal,  he 
did  not  survive  many  months.  The  decree  however 
of  alliance  with  Rome  was  carried  without  a  dissentient 
voice;  and  Fiamininus  could  thus  turn  all  his  thoughts 
to  the  approaching  contest,  without  any  anxiety  as 
to  the  part  of  Greece  which  he  would  leave  behind 
him  when  he  next  marched  against  Philip. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  197,  Philip  assembled  his 
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forces  at  Dium  for  the  decisive  conflict.     If  it  had     ^"a^- 
been  possible  to  elude  it  much  longer  the  delay  would  ' 

only  have  exhausted  all  the  resources  which  aflbrded 
him  a  hope  of  success.  Even  now  the  population  of 
his  kingdom  had  so  shrunk  during  the  long  series  of 
wars  waged  by  him  and  his  ancestors,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  fill  up  the  muster-rolls  with  boys  of  sixteen, 
and  veterans  past  the  age  of  military  service.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  give  battle  in  the  plains  of 
Thessaly,  where  he  would  have  the  advantage  of 
favourable  ground,  and  his  kingdom  to  fall  back 
upon.  Flamininus  was  detained  two  or  three  days  on 
his  march  northward  at  Thermopylae,  while  an  JEto- 
lian  Assembly  held  at  Heraclea  was  debating  on  the 
amount  of  the  force  which  it  should  send  to  him.  On 
the  borders  of  Thessaly  he  was  joined  by  2000  foot 
and  400  horse  under  Phaeneas,  and  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  on  the  Pthiotic  Thebes,  encamped 
about  six  miles  from  Pherae.  Philip  had  already 
advanced  to  Larissa,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
enemy's  position  marched  to  meet  him.  While  the 
two  armies  lay  near  Pherae,  a  skirmish  of  cavalry  took 
place,  in  which  the  jEtolians  were  victorious.  But 
the  ground  about  the  suburbs  of  Pherae,  being  thickly 
planted  and  intersected  with  walls,  was  ill  suited  for 
the  operations  of  either  army ;  and  the  two  com- 
manders, as  if  in  concert,  moved  at  the  same  time  to- 
ward the  territory  of  Scotussa,  attracted  by  the  corn 
which  was  just  ripe.  Without  any  inteUigence  of 
each  other's  movements  they  encamped  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  ridge,  called  from  some  rocky  summits 
Cynoscephalae  (the  Dogs-heads).  This  was  the  field 
of  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy.  ^ 

The  two  armies  were  about  equal  in  numbers ;  the  b.  c.  197, 

»  Polyb.  iviii.  3—16.      LIv.  xxxiii.  6—10. 
VOL.  VIII.  Z 
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cifAP.      Macedonian   phalanx   consisted   of  16,000   men,   to 
which   were   added  7000   light  infantry   and  2000 
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Battle  Of      cavalry.     The  Romans   had  the   advantage  by  the 
^JHH^        number  of  the  JEtolian  horse.     It  was  the  first  time 

ccpnaw. 

that  an  opportunity  had  occurred  for  the  phalanx 
and  the  legion  to  measure  their  strength  against  each 
other,  and  the  empire  of  the  civilised  world  depended 
on  the  result.     Yet  to  a  superficial  observation  it 
might  seem  that  on  this  occasion  a  blind  chance  had 
interfered   to   prevent   a  fair   comparison.     On   the 
morning  of  the  battle  the  ground  was  covered  by  so 
thick  a  mist,  that  Philip,  thinking  it  impossible  that 
any  action  could  take  place  that  day,  had  sent  out 
many  parties  to  gather  green  food.    But  a  Roman  de- 
tachment sent  from  the  camp  to  explore  the  country, 
and  discover  the  enemy's  position,  fell  in  with  one 
which  he  had  posted  on  the  heights  of  Cynoscephalae. 
An  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
beginning  to  give  way,  when  the  iEtolians  came  to 
their  aid,  and  turned  the  fortune  of  the  fight.    Philip 
was  obliged  to  send  his  cavalry,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  light  infantry,  to  support  the  first  detachment,, 
and   their   arrival   again   changed  the  scene.      The 
Romans  were  dislodged  from  the  heights  and  driven 
down  into  the  plain,  and  they  would  have  been  com- 
pletely routed,  if  they  had  not  been  protected  by  the 
iEtolian  cavalry,  which  is  admitted  by  Polybius  to 
liave  been  the  best  in  Greece  for  service  of  this  kind. 
Flamininus  now  deemed  it  necessary  to  bring  up  the 
legionaries,  who  quickly  put  the  Macedonians  to  flight. 
In  the  meanwhile  Philip  had  been  induced  by  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  the  first  successes  obtained  by  his 
troops  to  set  the  phalanx  in  motion.    Yet  it  was  only 
a  part  of  it  that  was  brought  into  action.    Reluctantly, 
and  against  his  better  judgment,  misliking,  as  he  de- 
clared, both  the  place  and  the  time,  he  nevertheless 
in  compliance  with  the  importunity  of  his  ofiiicers 
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hastened  forward  with  the  rio^ht  wins:,  that  he  might  citap. 
not  lose  the  supposed  favourable  juncture,  ordering 
the  rest  to  follow  as  quickly  as  possible.  And  this 
right  wing,  which  reached  the  top  of  the  heights  in 
time  to  protect  the  fugitives,  who  were  driven  back 
by  the  advance  of  the  legionaries,  was  completely 
victorious  over  the  left  of  the  Roman  army.  The 
Roman  arms  xjould  make  no  impression  on  that  hedge 
of  spears,  ten  of  which  were  pointed  against  each 
soldier.^  The  Macedonians  also  stood  on  the  higher 
ground,  and  after  the  first  shock,  which  was  accom- 
panied with  a  tremendous  shout  of  both  armies,  con- 
tinued to  gain  on  the  retreating  foe.  Flamininus 
soon  perceived  that  the  day  was  lost  on  this  part  of 
the  field.  But  the  rest  of  the  phalanx,  which  was  just 
appearing  on  the  heights,  had  not  yet  formed,  and  was 
impeded  by  the  unevenness  of  the  ground.  While  it 
was  still  in  this  confusion,  the  Roman  general,  having 
first  sent  the  elephants  to  increase  the  disorder, 
charged  it  with  the  whole  of  his  force  not  previously 
engaged :  and  as  the  phalanx,  if  not  irresistible, 
was  utterly  helpless,  it  was  presently  routed,  and 
the  Romans  had  only  to  slaughter  their  defenceless 
enemies.  One  division  raised  its  sarissas  in  token 
of  surrender ;  but  as  the  Romans  did  not  understand 
the  sign,  it  was  only  the  more  exposed  to  their  attack; 
and  Quinctius,  though  he  discovered  the  error,  could 
not  or  would  not  prevent  the  carnage.  The  victory 
was  completed  by  the  promptness  of  a  Roman  tri- 
bune, who,  without  orders,  like  Philopoemen  at  Sel- 
lasia,  charged  the  Macedonian  right  wing  in  the  rear. 
Unable  to  change  its  front,  and  seeing  the  enemy,  who 
had  hitherto  been  retreating  before  it,  now  making  a 

>  LWy  (xxxiii.  6.)  deceired  by  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  Greek,  has  fidlen  into 
the  ludicrous  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  phalanx  laid  aside  its  sarissas,  which  he 
flincied  encumbered  it  by  their  length,  and  translates  KoraSaXovai  ras  ffopiatrast 
hoMiU  poaitit. 
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CHAP  stand,  it  could  only  seek  safety  in  flight.  Philip, 
■  having  first  with  a  few  followers  ascended  an  emi- 
nence, from  which,  as  the  mist  had  now  rolled  away, 
he  could  survey  the  field  of  battle,  and  having  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  day  was  irrecoverably  lost,  rode 
off  at  full  speed  toward  Tempe ;  and  having  stopped 
for  one  day  at  Gonni  to  collect  as  many  of  the  fugi- 
tives as  could  overtake  him,  and  having  sent  to 
Larissa  to  destroy  his  papers  there,  pursued  his  way 
into  Macedonia.  On  his  side  8000  were  slain,  5000 
made  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Romans  was  esti- 
mated at  no  more  than  700. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Cynoscephal© ; 
and  it  might  seem,  as  has  been  observed,  at  first  sight, 
rather  a  work  of  chance,  produced  by  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  fortuitous  circumstances,  than  a  proof  | 
of  any  intrinsic  superiority  of  the  one  army  over  the 
other.  And  so  it  appears  to  have  been  common  among 
the  Greeks  to  attribute  the  success  of  the  Romans  to 
fortune.  But  Polybius  has  pointed  out  very  clearly 
that  the  very  essence  of  the  advantage  which  the  j 
legion  had  over  the  phalanx  lay  in  this :  that  there  j 
was  so  much  room  in  all  military  operations  for  the 
intervention  of  fortuitous  circumstances.  The  efficacy 
of  the  phalanx  was  in  fact  merdy  conventional ;  it 
depended  on  certain  conditions  which  no  general 
could  command,  and  on  events  which  none  could 
foresee.  It  was  therefore  no  match  for  a  force  which 
could  readily  adapt  itself  to  every  position  and  emer- 
gency. Philip  lost  the  battle  only  as  he  must  have 
done  in  every  other  case,  unless  his  enemy  had  allowed 
him  to  choose  his  own  time  and  ground. 

The  Romans,  on  their  return  from  the  pursuit, 
proceeded  to  plunder  the  Macedonian  camp :  but 
they  found  that  the  ^Etolians  had  already  carried  off 
the  greater  part  of  the  booty;  and  they  were  the 
more  offended  with  the  greediness  of  their  allies,  as 
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the  -/Etolian  cavalry  might  have  done  much  harm  to      chap. 
the  flying  enemy,  and  perhaps  might  have  overtaken  .  ^^'^'  , 
the  king  himself.     The  murmurs  which  arose  from 
this  circumstance  were  a  prelude  to  more   serious 
differences.      The  -^tolians,  as  we  have   seen,  had 
done  good  service  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  battle ; 
but   they  claimed   almost   the   whole  glory   of  the 
victory :  and  the  Roman  general  himself  was  deeply 
displeased  by  some  verses  which  circulated  through 
the  camp,  in  which  the  name  of  the  ^tolians  stood 
foremost,  and  he  and  his  army  were  described  as  if 
they  had  taken  a  subordinate  part   in   the  work.^ 
There  was  another  still  deeper  ground  of  offence. 
The  iEtolians  had  pretensions  which  were  at  variance 
with  the  interests  of  Rome:   and  Flamininus  soon 
made  them  feel  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
their  relations  with  him,  from  the  moment  that  he 
had  no  further  use  to  make  of  them.     At  Larissa  he  Negotiation 
was  met  by  three  envoys  from  Philip,  who  came  to  '^  ^        ^ 
ask  the  ordinary  truce  for  the  burial  of  the  slain,  and 
►  leave  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  Roman  camp.    Flami- 
ninus granted  a  truce  for  fifteen  days,  and  consented 
to  admit  Philip  to  a  conference  at  Tempe,  adding  an 
encouraging  message,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the 
jEtolians,  who  complained  that  they  had  not  been 
consulted,  as  they  used  to  be  on  all  matters  before 
the  battle,  and  threw  out  insinuations  that  the  Roman 
general  was  making  advances  to  the  king  from  corrupt 
motives.    A  few  days  before  that  which  had  been  fixed 
for  the  conference,  Flamininus  held  a  council  to  con- 
sider the  terms  of  peace  which  should  be  demanded. 
The  ^tolians  would  hear  of  none,  but  urged  him  to 
follow  up  the  victory,  until  Philip  should  be  des- 
patched or  driven  out  of  his  kingdom:  an  occasion 
which  Flamininus  did  not  neglect,  to  enlarge  on  the 

>  Flut.  Flam.  9. 
2  3 
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CHAP,  generosity  with  which  Rome  was  wont  to  treat  her 
-  \  '  ^  vanquished  enemies.  Amynander  innocently  ex- 
pressed a  hope,  that  the  terms  would  be  such  as 
would  enable  him  to  maintain  himself  against  Philip 
after  the  departure  of  the  Romans.  At  the  confer- 
ence Philip  cut  off  all  dispute  at  the  outset,  by  a 
declaration,  that  he  accepted  all  the  conditions  which 
had  been  previously  prescribed  to  him  by  the  Romans 
and  their  allies,  and  was  ready  to  submit  to  the  decree 
of  the  Senate  on  other  points.  But  an  angry  alter- 
cation  ensued  between  Flamininus  and  the  JEtolians, 
who  demanded  the  restitution  of  their  Thessalian 
towns,  while  the  Roman  refused  to  give  up  any  which 
had  opened  their  gates  to  him :  Pthiotic  Thebes,  which 
had  been  taken  by  force  after  it  had  refused  to  sur- 
render, they  might  deal  with  as  they  would.^  A 
truce  of  four  months  was  concluded  with  Philip,  who 
was  required  to  pay  200  talents  immediately,  and  to 
deliver  his  son  Demetrius  and  some  of  his  friends 
as  hostages ;  but  the  money  and  hostages  were  to 
be  restored  to  him  if  the  treaty  should  be  broken  off 
at  Rome.'"^ 

It  was  not  any  magnanimous  feeling,  but  the 
threatening  movements  of  Antiochus  that  had  ren- 
dered Flamininus  unwilling  to  push  Philip  to  extre- 
mities :  and  the  same  cause  made  the  Senate  anxious 
to  terminate  the  Macedonian  war.  Notwithstanding 
therefore  the  opposition  of  the  new  consuls,  each  of 
whom  wished  for  the  Macedonian  province,  the  peace 
Avas  decreed  and  confirmed  by  the  comitia  of  the 
tribes.  The  heads  of  the  treaty  were  embodied  in  an 
ordinance  of  the  Senate,  and  ten  commissioners  were 
appointed,  according  to  established  usage,  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  and  to  consult  with  Flamininus  on  some 
points  which  were  left  to  their  discretion. 

»  Polyb.  XMii.  17—22.     Liv.  xxxiii.  11—13.  »  LIv.  zxxiii.  13. 
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The  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  put  an  end  to  the  re-     cuap. 
sistance  of  the  Acarnanians.     Their  magistrates  and  .     \      ' 
leading  men  had  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  L. 
Quinctius,  or  saw  more  clearly  than   the   common 
people  that  it  was  vain  to  withstand  the  power  of 
Rome ;  and  they  held  a  congress  at  Leucas,  in  which 
a  decree  was  passed  in  the  name,  but  without  the 
authority,  of  the  nation,  for  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
But  this  decree  w^s  soon  after  indignantly  annulled 
by  the  people,  and  its  authors  called  to  account,  though 
]^ardoned  on  acknowledgment  of  their  offence.     Lu- 
cius, as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  reaction,  sailed  from 
Corcyra  and  laid  siege  to  Leucas,  which  made  a  long 
and  most  gallant  resistance,  though  exposed  to  attack 
both  by  sea  and  land,  and  only  surrendered  after  the 
enemy   had  been   treacherously   admitted    into   the 
citadel.     A  few  days  after,  the  contest  was  decided  submission 
in  Thessaly,  and  the  rest  of  the  Acarnanian  towns  naniT' 
submitted  to  the  conquerors. 

About  the  same  time  the  Achaeans,  under  their 
General  Nicostratus,  gained  a  victory  over  Andro- 
sthenes,  the  commander  of  Corinth,  which  delivered 
the  Achaean  territory  from  the  ravages  which  it  had 
previously  suflfered  from  the  garrison  ;  and  a  body  of 
Achaean  auxiliaries  aided  the  Rhodians  to  recover  the 
greater  part  of  the  Peraea.  Philip  himself  did  not  re- 
main inactive  after  his  defeat;  but  when  the  Darda- 
nians,  supposing  that  they  might  now  insult  him  with 
impunity,  made  an  inroad  into  Macedonia,  he  hastily 
collected  a  small  army,  fell  upon  them  suddenly  near 
Stobi,  and  chased  them  with  great  slaughter  out  of 
his  dominions.^ 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  tranquillity  of 
Greece  was  slightly  disturbed  by  some  struggles  of 

•  Liv.  XXXIII.  14—18. 
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CHAP,     the  two  BcEotian  factions,  which  kept  up  their  contest 
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after  that  of  their  patrons  had  ceased.  Notwith- 
standing the  alliance  which  had  been  concluded  vrith 
Rome,  a  number  of  BcEotians  fought  on  Philip's  side 
at  CynoscephalaB  under  the  command  of  Brachyllas ; 
and  he,  with  many  others  of  them,  was  among  the 
prisoners.  Flamininus  however,  to  conciliate  the 
Bajotians,  consented  to  release  them ;  but  he  could 
not  soothe  their  hostility  by  this  favour,  which  they 
aflfected  to  ascribe  to  Philip's  intercession ;  and  Bra- 
chyllas on  his  return  was  elected  Bceotarch.  The 
chiefs  of  the  opposite  party,  who  had  promoted  the 
alliance  with  Rome,  began  to  be  uneasy  about  the  lot 
which  awaited  them  when  their  adversaries  should  be 
no  longer  overawed  by  the  vicinity  of  a  Roman  army, 
and  they  consulted  Flamininus  on  the  expediency  of 
removing  Brachyllas.  Flamininus  would  not  meddle 
with  such  a  transaction  himself,  but  advised  them  to 
speak  to  the  ^Etolian  General  Alexamenes.  By  him 
they  were  furnished  with  six  men,  three  iEtolians  and 
Murder  of  three  Italians,  who  killed  Brachyllas  as  he  was  re- 
turning home  at  night  with  some  dissolute  companions 
from  a  feast.  But  the  contrivers  of  the  murder  were 
afterwards  detected,  and  one  of  them  was  put  to  death 
after  he  had  been  examined  by  torture,  in  which  he 
probably  disclosed  the  connivance  of  Flamininus.  The 
discovery  inspired  all  classes  of  the  Boeotians  with 
mortal  hatred  toward  the  Romans ;  and  as  they  did 
not  venture  to  exhibit  it  openly,  they  ^Teaked  it  by  a 
series  of  cowardly  assassinations  on  the  individual  Ro- 
man soldiers  who  happened  to  pass  through  Boeotia. 
AVhen  at  length  search  was  made  by  the  order  of  Fla- 
mininus, 500  corpses  were  found,  with  clear  signs  of 
violent  death,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  Copais.  Fla- 
mininus demanded  the  delivery  of  the  murderers,  and 
imposed  a  contribution  of  500  talents  on  the  Boeotians. 
When  they  oflfered  excuses  instead   of  compliance, 
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he  invaded  the  country,  and  laid  siege  to  Acraphia     chap. 
and  Coronea,  the  towns  nearest  to  the  principal  scenes  '  > 

of  bloodshed.  The  Boeotians  now  were  ready  to  sub- 
mit, but  could  only  obtain  forgiveness  through  the 
intercession  of  the  Achaeans  and  the  Athenians,  and 
on  condition  of  surrendering  the  guilty,  and  paying  a 
fine  of  thirty  talents. 

By  the  decree  of  the  Senate  which  was  brought  by 
tlie  ten  commissioners,  peace  was  granted  to  Philip  on 
the  following  terms: — all  the  Greeks,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  were  to  be  free,  and  governed  by  their  own 
laws ;  but  with  one  very  important  exception.  The 
districts  subject  to  Philip,  and  the  towns  held  by  his 
garrisons,  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans  be- 
fore the  next  Isthmian  Games.  Yet  this  exception 
again  was  so  qualified,  that  several  towns  were  named 
which  he  was  immediately  to  evacuate,  and  to  restore 
to  absolute  freedom.  These  were  Euromus,  Pedasa, 
Bargylia,  and  lassus  in  Caria,  Abydus,  Thasos,  My- 
rina,  and  Perinthus,  all  places  far  remote  from  Greece. 
Titus  was  to  write  to  Prusias  of  Bithynia,  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate,  on  behalf  of  Cios.  Within  the 
same  time  Philip  was  to  surrender  all  the  Roman 
prisoners  and  deserters,  and  all  his  ships  of  war  ex- 
cept five  boats  and  his  state  galley,  a  huge  and  useless 
vessel ;  and  he  was  to  pay  1000  talents,  one  half  im- 
mediately, the  rest  by  instalments  in  ten  years. 

The  articles,  according  to  Polybius,  difi^used  uni-  Compiainti 
versal  joy  throughout  Greece,  except  among  the  Mto-  ^^  ^^ 
lians:  they  alone  complained  that  the  liberty  an- 
nounced by  the  decree  was  a  mere  name,  destitute  of 
reality.  Polybius  attributes  these  complaints  to  their 
resentment,  yet  he  admits  that  they  were  not  without 
plausibility :  and  though  the  sagacity  of  the  JEtolians 
may  have  been  quickened  by  their  disappointment,  it 
is  probable  that  their  suspicions  were  shared  by  many 
who  had  not  the  courage  to  express  them.     They  ob- 
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CHAP,  served  that,  since  the  towns  which  Philip  was  to  set 
^  '  '  at  liberty  were  named,  it  was  clear  that  those  which 
he  was  to  deliver  up  to  the  Romans  were  not  included 
in  the  same  class,  or  to  enjoy  the  same  freedom :  and 
among  these,  beside  Oreus  and  Eretria,  were  Chalcis, 
Demetrias,  and  Corinth.  It  was  therefore  evident  that 
the  fetters  of  Greece  were  not  to  be  unlocked,  but  only 
to  be  transferred  to  the  grasp  of  a  stronger  hand. 
Polybius,  with  a  breach  of  candour  into  which  he  is 
often  betrayed  by  his  ill-will  toward  the  ^toliaus, 
treats  these  objections  as  mere  verbal  cavils  and  ex- 
aggerations. But  it  is  certain  that  the  JEtolians  not 
only  put  a  fair  construction  on  the  language  of  the 
decree,  but  penetrated  the  intentions  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  meant  to  keep  these  important  places  in 
its  own  possession :  not  indeed  so  much  through  dis- 
trust of  the  Greeks,  as  for  the  sake  of  precaution 
against  Antiochus.  It  had  not  however  finally  deter- 
mined this  point,  but  left  it  to  the  decision  of  the 
commissioners  after  consultation  with  Flamininus. 
For  there  was  room  for  hesitation  as  to  the  expediency 
of  the  measure.  If  on  the  one  hand  it  was  dangerous 
to  leave  these  places  exposed  to  attack  from  Antiochus, 
it  was  also  unsafe  at  such  a  juncture  to  forfeit  the 
confidence  and  alienate  the  good-will  of  the  Greeks. 
The  question  became  the  subject  of  a  long  and  warm 
debate  between  Flamininus  and  the  commissioners, 
who  were  inclined  to  carr}^  out  the  Senate's  original 
design  in  every  part.  But  Flamininus  so  strongly 
pleaded  the  necessity  of  stopping  the  mouths  of  the 
^tolians,  and  of  making  good  the  professions  which 
the  Romans  had  so  often  held  out  to  their  allies,  that 
the  commissioners  yielded  on  some  points  to  his 
opinion.  It  was  settled  that  Corinth  should  be  im- 
mediately delivered  up  to  the  Achajans,  according  to 
the  terms  of  their  late  treaty  with  Rome,  but  that  the 
Acrocorinlhus,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias  should  be  re- 
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tained  by  Roman  garrisons.   Livy  supposes  it  to  have     chap. 
been  expressly  declared  in  the  decree  of  the  council,  .  ^^^'  . 


that  this  occupation  should  be  merely  temporary,  to 
last  only  as  long  as  the  movements  of  Antiochus 
should  afford  cause  for  anxiety ;  but  Polybius  is  silent 
as  to  any  such  restriction.^ 

These  deliberations  took  place  at  Corinth,  and  the  ®-  c- 1^ 
final  decision  of  the  commissioners  was  to  be  published  ^.^ 
at  the  Isthmian  festival  which  was  now  near  at  hand.  »t  the 
It  was  attended  by  an  unusual  concourse  of  Greeks,  olm!^ 
anxious  to  learn  the  fate  of  their  country  and  the  use 
which  the  Romans  would  make  of  their  victory.  This 
was  the  subject  which  engrossed  all  conversation,  and 
various  conjectures  were  formed  about  it;  but  the 
prevailing  opinion,  as  reported  by  Polybius^,  seems 
not  to  have  differed  very  widely  from  that  of  the 
^tolians.  When  the  spectators  were  assembled,  be- 
fore the  games  began,  after  silence  had  been  bidden 
by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  proclamation  was  made 
by  a  herald,  that  the  Roman  Senate  and  Titus 
Quinctius,  having  overcome  King  Philip  and  the  Ma- 
cedonians, give  liberty  to  the  Corinthians,  Phocians, 
Locrians,  Eubceans,  Achaeans  of  Phthia,  Magnetes, 
Thessalians,  and  Perrhsebians,  with  exemption  from 
garrisons  and  tribute,  and  permission  to  govern  them- 
selves by  their  hereditary  laws.  The  catalogue  in- 
cluded every  part  of  Greece  which  had  hitherto  been 
occupied  by  Philip;  and  the  proclamation  was  in 
substance,  as  it  was  sometimes  described,  a  declaration 
that  the  independence  of  Greece  was  restored.  So  it 
was  understood  by  those  who  heard  it.  A  shout  of 
joy  rent  the  air,  such  that  birds  which  were  flying 
over  the  heads  of  the  multitude  are  said  to  have 
dropped  to  the  ground :  and  the  herald  was  obliged 
to  repeat  the  proclamation,  as  well  for  the  sake  of 

*  Polyb.  xvui.  20.    Hv.  xxxui.  SI.  •  xvm.  29. 
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Lxiv*  t^^^  '^h^  ^^  ^^^  heard  it  distinctly,  as  because  thfe 
^  y  '  ■■>  rest  could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  their  senses. 
The  shout  then  rose  again  still  louder  than  before : 
the  spectacle  which  followed  passed  unheeded:  the 
whole  assembly  was  occupied  with  one  thought  and 
one  feeling.  Titus,  as  he  withdrew  at  the  end  of  the 
games,  was  almost  stifled  by  the  throng  which  crowded 
about  him,  to  gaze  and  applaud,  to  grasp  his  hands, 
and  shower  garlands  and  fillets  on  his  head.  Yet  we 
may  suspect  that  the  pressure  which  he  found  most 
painful  was  that  of  undeserved  gratitude;  for  he 
probably  thought  much  less  highly  of  his  own  ser- 
vices than  Polybius,  who  does  not  scruple  to  observe, 
that,  extravagant  as  the  display  of  gratitude  might 
seem,  it  fell  short  of  the  obligation :  a  reflection  so 
glaringly  wide  of  the  truth,  that  we  can  hardly  ex- 
plain it,  so  as  not  to  question  either  his  judgment  or 
his  sincerity.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  was 
more  excusable,  as  they  could  not  foresee  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  Romans  were  to  reap  from  their 
victory  over  Philip,  and  either  did  not  yet  know  that 
they  had  resolved  to  keep  the  fetters  of  Greece  in 
their  hands,  or  believed  that  this  was  only  a  tem- 
porary measure  and  a  necessary  precaution.  But 
the  joy  of  the  more  considerate  might  have  been 
damped  by  the  thought,  that  such  a  boon  could  only 
be  bestowed  by  a  master  who  was  able  to  resume  it 
at  his  pleasure. 
General  After  the  festival  Flamininus  and  the  commissioners 

proceeded  to  adjust  the  other  affairs  which  were 
committed  to  their  discretion.  The  envoys  of  An- 
tiochus  were  dismissed  ^vith  a  peremptory  injunction 
to  their  master,  to  evacuate  all  the  Asiatic  cities 
which  had  belonged  either  to  Philip  or  to  Ptolemy, 
and  to  abstain  from  aggression  on  those  which  re- 
tained their  independence,  and  above  all  not  to  pass 
over  in  person,  or  to  send  forces  into  Europe :  but  it 


peace, 
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was  announced  that  some  of  the  Ten  would  shortly     ^"ap. 
seek  an  interview  with  the  king.     The  province  of  ■ 

Orestis,  which  had  revolted  from  Philip  during  the 
war,  was  declared  independent,  and  he  was  thus,  to 
his  bitter  mortification,  prevented  from  taking  revenge 
for  its  disloyalty/  The  lUyrian  districts  of  Lychnis 
and  Parthi,  which  had  been  subject  to  Philip,  were 
given  to  Pleuratus.  Thessaly  was  as  far  as  possible 
dismembered;  the  PerrhaBbians,  Dolopes,  and  Mag- 
netes  were  detached  from  it  as  independent  states ; 
Phthiotis  however  was  annexed  to  it  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Thebes  and  Pharsalus.  The  claims  of  the 
JEtoIians  to  Pharsalus  and  to  Leucas  were  referred 
to  the  Senate ;  but  they  were  permitted  to  renew  their 
former  relations  with  Phocis  and  Locris.  Corinth, 
Triphylia,  and  Heraea  were  restored  to  the  Achaeans. 
The  commissioners  wished  to  bestow  Oreus  and  Eretria 
on  Eumenes,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Attains  on 
the  throne  of  Pergamus,  but,  on  the  remonstrance  of 
Flamininus,  the  question  was  referred  to  the  Senate, 
which  decided  that  these  towns,  together  with  Carys- 
tus,  should  be  restored  to  liberty.  Valerius  Antias, 
a  writer  of  very  slight  authority,  related  that,  by  the 
original  decree  of  the  Senate,  iEgina,  which  Attains  had 
purchased  from  the  ^Etolians,  and  the  elephants,  were 
given  to  his  son  of  the  same  name,  and  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  rewarded  with  the  lordship  of  Paros,  Im- 
bros,  Delos,  and  Scyros.^  Nothing  but  the  silence  of 
Polybius  throws  a  doubt  on  either  fact.  The  com- 
missioners then  parted  to  undertake  various  missions. 
Cn.  Cornelius,  who  was  sent  to  Philip,  prevailed  on 
him,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  be  reserving  himself 
for  Antiochus,  to  sue  for  alliance  and  amity  with 
Rome.  Cornelius  next  proceeded  to  the  ^tolian  As- 
.  sembly  at  Thermus ;  but  he  was  there  received  with 

>  LiT.  xxxiii.  34.     Comptre  xixiz.  23.  *  Ibid,  xxziii.  30. 
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CHAP,  complaints,  upbraidings,  and  reproaches,  which  grew 
^  ^  '  ■  at  last  so  violent  that  he  thought  it  safest  to  decline 
discussion,  and  to  advise  them  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  where  they  would  be  sure  to  obtain  satis- 
faction of  all  reasonable  demands.  So  ended  the 
Macedonian  war:  with  a  plentiful  sowing  of  the 
dragon's  teeth. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

FROM  THE  PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  LIBETY  OF  GREECE 
UNDER  ROMAN  PROTECTION  TO  THE  EMBASSY  OF  CAL- 
LTCRATES  TO   ROME, 

Antiochus  the  Great  —  Rebuilds  Lysimachia,  —  War  with  Niabis, 

—  Fiamininus  invades  Laconia, — Conference  with  Nobis. — 
Siege  of  Sparta,  —  Treaty  with  Nabis.  —  Departure  of  Flami" 
ninus, — (Joiistitution  of  Thessaly. —  Intrigues  of  the  JEUolians, 

—  Philopcemen  returns  to  Greece.  —  War  with  Nobis,  —  PhUo* 
pcemen  defeated  at  Sea.  —  Ravages  iMconia.  —  Roman  envoys 
in  Thessaly.  —  Projects  of  the  jEtolians.  —  Nabis  assassinated. 

—  Revolt  of  Demetrias.  —  Antiochus  in  Greece.  —  Beginning 
of  Hostilities,  —  Plans  of  Hannibal. — Antiochus  at  Chalets.  — 
Rattle  of  Thermopylis,  —  The  jEtolians  sue  for  Peace. — Obtain 
a  Truce.  —  Philopcemen  at  Sparta.  —  Parties  in  the  Achaean 
League,  —  Diophanes  and  Fiamininus.  —  The  Spartan  Exiles. 

—  Renewal  of  the  Truce  with  the  jEtolians.  —  Siege  of  Am- 
bracia.  — Treaty  with  the  \/Elolians,  —  An  innovation  of  Philo^ 
pcemen.  — Greek  Embassies  at  Rome.  —  Subjugation  of  Sparta. 

—  Foreign  Embassies  to  the  Achcean  League,  —  Roman  Inter- 
ference in  Greece.  —  Q.  CcBcilius  Metellus.  —  Parties  at  Sparta, 

—  Revolution  at  Messene. — Capture  and  Death  of  PhUoposmen. 

—  Submission  of  Messene.  —  Policy  of  Lycortas.  — Embassy  of 
Callicrates  to  Rome,  —  His  perfidious  Counsels.  —  Effects  of 
his  Treachery. 

Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus  Callinicus  and  the     chap. 
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sixth  from  the  founder  of  his  dynasty,  surnamed  by  _ 
liis  contemporaries  the  Great,  was  perhaps  eminent  in  AnUochus 
energy  and  ability  above  most  of  his  line,  though  cer-  ^^  O"*^ 
tainly  not  comparable  in  this  respect  to  his  ancestor, 
the  Conqueror.  He  seems  to  have  owed  that  title, — 
which  however  imported  little  in  an  age  so  lavish  of 
such  distinctions,  that  his  grandfather,  a  vile  and 
odious  prince,  was  surnamed  the  God — chiefly  to  the 
contrast  between  the  low  state  into  which  the  Syrian 
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monarchy  had  fallen  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  that  to  which  be  finally  raised  it,  but  espe- 
cially to  his  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  the  eastern 
provinces  which  had  been  taken  from  it  by  the  Par- 
thian and  Bactrian  kings,  an  expedition  which  by 
its  extent,  duration,  and  dazzling  success,  might  to 
a  degenerate  race  recal  the  achievements  of  the  Mace- 
donian conqueror.  He  seems  to  have  been  elated 
with  the  sounding  epithet  S  and  to  have  forgotten 
how  largely  he  was  indebted  for  his  triumphs  to  the 
imbecility  of  his  Egyptian  neighbours ;  and  in  an  evil 
hour  he  conceived  the  project  of  enlarging  the  bounds 
of  his  empire  until  it  should  include  all  the  conquests 
made  by  the  first  Seleucus  after  his  victory  over  Lysi- 
machus.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  undertaking  he 
crossed  the  Hellespont  in  the  spring  of  196,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus;  and 
being  struck  with  the  advantageous  site  of  Lysimachia, 
which  had  been  ruined  by  the  Thracians  after  Philip 
had  withdra\\'Ti  his  troops,  he  determined  to  rebuild  it 
and  make  it  the  capital  of  his  European  dominions, 
which  he  intended  should  comprehend  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Lysimachus.^  While  this  work  was  going 
on  he  collected  as  many  as  he  could  of  the  old  inhabit- 
ants, many  of  whom  he  ransomed  from  slavery,  and 
invited  new  colonists.'  He  was  thus  employed  when 
L.  Cornelius,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Senate  to 
mediate  between  him  and  Ptolemy,  and  three  of  the 
commissioners  who  had  just  been  regulating  the 
aflfairs  of  Greece,  came  to  Lysimachia.     They  were 


>  Appian,  Sjrr.  1.  Gtervlnus  (  Ueher  die  Ilittorische  Grdsse,  in  Schlouer*8  Arduo.  ▼. 
p.  423.)  seems  to  doubt  wbetber  Appian*s  authority  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  An- 
tiocbus  received  the  epithet  in  bis  lifetime.  But  it  could  hardly  hare  been  be- 
stowed on  bim  after  the  reverses  which  befel  him  toward  the  end  of  his  life, 
though  Roman  self-complacency  was  interested  in  the  greatness  of  9.  conquered 
enemy,  and  even  magnified  it  in  honour  of  the  hardy  race  which  achieved  the  vic- 
tory—  ingtntem  cecidit  Antiochum.  Niebuhr  (^KL  Schr,  p.  221.)  observes  that  the 
bouse  of  Seleucus  never  produced  a  great  prince. 

•  Liv.  xxxiii.  40.   xxiiv.  68.     Polyb.  iviii.  34*  •  Liv.  ixmi.  38. 
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amicably  received  and  hospitably  entertained.     But      ciiap. 
when  they  required  him  to  restore  the  conquests  he  » 

had  made  from  Ptolemy  and  Philip,  and  demanded 
an  explanation  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  come 
over  to  Europe,  he  firmly  rejected  their  dictation,  re- 
minded them  that  Rome  had  no  more  to  do  with  Asia 
than  he  with  Italy,  and  asserted  his  claim  to  the 
European  as  well  as  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  Lysi- 
machus.  The  conference,  which  had  been  carried  on 
in  a  very  high  and  sharp  tone  on  both  sides,  was  ab- 
ruptly broken  off  by  a  false  rumour  of  the  death  of 
the  young  king  of  Egypt,  which  induced  Antiochus  to 
return  to  Asia,  leaving  his  son  Seleucus  at  Lysimachia. 
The  commissioners  on  their  return  to  Rome  made  a 
report  which  prepared  the  Senate  for  an  approaching 
war  with  Syria,  and  at  the  same  time  directed  its  at- 
tention to  the  hostile  tamper  of  the  JLtolians  and  the 
independent  attitude  of  Nabis. 

The  only  doubt  with  regard  to  Nabis  was,  whether 
there  was  any  sufficient  pretext  for  a  declaration  of 
war  against  him ;  and  it  appeared  so  difficult  to  find 
one  that  it  was  decided  to  refer  the  question  of  war  or 
peace  to  Flamininus.  As  soon  as  this  decree  of  the 
Senate  reached  him,  he  summoned  a  congress  of  the 
allies  at  Corinth,  and  professing  that  he  should  be  en- 
tirely guided  by  their  wishes,  bade  them  consider 
whether  they  would  have  Argos  left  in  the  power  of 
Nabis.  It  was  a  matter  in  which  Rome  had  no  con- 
cern, except  so  far  as  it  interfered  with  the  liberty  of 
Greece,  and  thus  impaired  the  glory  of  her  work. 
The  Athenian  deputies  extolled  the  Roman  magna- 
nimity, with  some  reflections  on  the  malignity  of  its 
detractors:  an  allusion  which  roused  the  jEtolians, 
against  whom  it  was  pointed.  They  had  been  deeply 
offended  by  the  result  of  their  last  embassy  to  Rome, 
where  the  Senate,  as  if  to  aggravate  injury  with  insult, 
referred  their  claims  again  to  their  adversary  Fla- 
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CHAP. ''  mininus.^  They  now  inveighed  against  the  meanness 
\  ^  '  '  of  the  Athenians,  complained  of  the  wrong  by  which 
they  were  defrauded  of  Echinus  and  Pharsalus,  and 
taxed  the  Romans  with  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy. 
Tliey  pretended  to  be  the  liberators  of  Ghreece^  and  yet 
held  it  in  its  old  fetters.  Argos  and  Nobis  were  only 
pretexts  to  cover  the  continued  presence  of  their  army. 
Let  the  legions  be  embarked  far  Italy ^  and  the  Italians 
would  undertake  that  Nabis  should  tcithdraw  his  gar- 
inson  from  Argos.  The  truth  would  only  have  dis- 
pleased the  Romans :  the  boast  disgusted  the  other 
allies.  The  Achaean  General,  Aristfienus,  declaimed 
bitterly  against  the  J^^tolians,  and  intreated  Fla- 
mininus  not  to  leave  Peloponnesus  until  he  had 
secured  it  against  their  aggressions.  The  rest  of  the 
deputies  joined  in  the  same  strain,  and  the  war  against 
Nabis  was  unanimously  decreed. 
War  with  Flamininus,  having  sent  for  his  troops  from  Elatea, 
marched  against  Argos,  and  at  Cleonae  was  joined  by 
Arista^nus  with  an  Achaean  army  of  10,000  foot  and 
1000  horse.  Nabis  had  committed  the  command  of 
the  garrison  at  Argos  to  his  wife's  brother  Pythagoras, 
who  was  also  his  son-in-law,  and  he  made  the  best 
preparations  for  its  defence.  He  suppressed  an  insur- 
rection which  was  prematurely  attempted  by  some  of 
the  citizens  on  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  and  no 
further  movement  took  place  within  when  Flamininus 
encamped  in  the  suburbs.  Finding  this  hope  disap- 
pointed, he  called  a  council  to  deliberate  on  a  siege. 
All  the  Greek  officers,  except  Aristaenus,  thought  that 
as  Argos  was  the  occasion  of  the  war  the  first  opera- 
tions of  the  army  should  be  directed  against  it.  But 
B.c.  195.  Flamininus  adopted  the  advice  of  Aristaenus,  to 
klv^M  L^.  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  and,  having 
conia.         reaped  or  wasted  the  harvest  in  the  plain  of  Argos,  he 
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marched  to  the  borders  of  Laconia,  where  he  waited  ^2^- 
some  time  for  a  reinforcement  which  he  expected  from 
Philip,  and  for  a  supply  of  provisions  which  he  had 
ordered  the  Peloponnesian  towns  to  furnish.  He  was 
joined  by  1500  Macedonians  and  400  Thessalian  horse, 
and  by  a  numerous  body  of  Lacedaemonian  exiles, 
with  Agesipolis  at  their  head.  About  the  same  time 
his  brother  Lucius  had  sailed  into  the  gulf  of  Laconia 
with  forty  galleys,  and  Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians 
were  approaching  with  their  combined  squadrons. 
Nabis  however  did  not  abandon  himself  to  despair, 
though  his  whole  force  amounted  to  no  more  than 
15,000  men,  being  composed  of  2000  Cretans,  3000 
other  mercenaries,  and  10,000  Laconian  troops.  He 
strengthened  the  defences  of  his  capital  with  a  new 
ditch  and  rampart,  and  struck  terror  into  his  subjects 
by  the  arrest  of  eighty  suspected  citizens  whom  he 
put  to  death  the  following  night,  and  by  the  execution 
of  some  helots  who  were  charged  with  having  at- 
tempted to  desert.  When  the  Komans,  having  de- 
scended the  vale  of  the  (Enus  to  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas,  were  proceeding  to  pitch  their  camp  within 
a  short  distance  from  Sparta,  they  were  thrown  into 
great  confusion  by  a  sudden  charge  of  the  tyrant's 
auxiliaries,  who  were  only  repelled  by  the  advance  of 
the  legionaries,  and  the  next  day,  when  the  Roman 
column,  moving  southward,  had  passed  the  city,  Nabis 
again  sallied  out  and  fell  upon  its  rear  with  his  merce- 
naries; but  the  Romans,  who  anticipated  an  attack, 
shifted  their  front  so  rapidly  and  in  such  good  order, 
that  after  an  obstinate  combat  he  was  put  to  flight, 
and  the  Achseans  were  enabled  by  their  knowledge  of 
the  ground  to  intercept  or  overtake  many  of  the  fugi- 
tives, before  they  could  gain  the  city  gate.  Flamininus 
then  ravaged  the  adjacent  plain  without  farther  inter- 
ruption, and  afterwards  continued  his  devastations 
down  to  the  sea- coast. 
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CHAP.  In  the  meanwhile  Lucius,   after  he  had   taken 

>  several  of  the  smaller  towns  on  the  coast,  laid  siege 
to  Gythium,  the  arsenal  of  Sparta,  a  populous  and 
well  fortified  city ;  and  as  Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians 
arrived  about  the  same  time  the  works  made  rapid 
progress.  Two  officers,  Gorgopas  and  Dexagoridas, 
commanded  the  place  with  equal  authority.  Dexa- 
goridas, when  defence  seemed  hopeless,  opened  a 
clandestine  correspondence  with  the  Roman  general, 
but  was  detected  and  put  to  death  by  his  colleague. 
But  he  too  was  reduced  to  despair,  when  Titus  came 
up  with  a  body  of  4000  men  to  support  the  besiegers ; 
and  he  surrendered  on  condition  that  the  garrison 
should  be  allowed  to  withdraw.  Nabis,  though  he 
had  been  reinforced  by  1000  mercenaries  and  2000 
Argives  under  Pythagoras,  who  had  left  Argos  under 
the  charge  of  Timocrates  an  Achaean,  when  he  heard 
of  the  fall  of  Gythium  began  to  think  his  situation 
desperate,  and  sent  Pythagoras  to  solicit  an  inter- 
coDfcrence  vicw  with  Flamininus.  This  request  was  granted, 
and  they  met  with  a  few  attendants  on  each  side  in 
the  plain  of  Sparta.  In  the  conference,  as  reported 
by  Livy,  the  strength  of  the  argument  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  side  of  Nabis ;  for  it  was  difficult  to  point 
out  any  change  that  had  taken  place  to  afford  a  just 
ground  for  hostility  against  him,  since  the  day  when 
Flamininus  accepted  his  aid  against  Philip.  The 
Roman  had  then  virtually,  if  not  expressly,  recog- 
nised his  title,  not  only  to  Sparta,  but  to  Argos. 
The  answer  which  the  Roman  historian  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  his  countryman  is  hardly  intelligible,  but 
apparently  quite  inconsistent  with  the  facts  recorded 
by  the  historian.  Flamininus  is  made  to  deny  that 
the  Romans  had  contracted  any  friendship  or  alliance 
with  Nabis,  and  then  to  allege  the  tyrant's  misgovem- 
ment,  his  aggression  on  Messene,  his  alliance  with 
Philip,  and  his  piracies,  as  grounds  of  war:  but  the 
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validity  of  all  these  grounds  manifestly  depended  on  c^p- 
the  truth  of  an  assertion,  which,  if  Livy's  narrative 
is  to  be  believed,  was  notoriously  false.  Flamininus 
however  was  in  a  position  in  which  it  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  condescension  to  reason  even  on  false 
premises,  Aristaenus  more  ingenuously  exhorted 
Nabis  to  abdicate  his  power,  and  reminded  him  of 
many  tyrants  who  had  descended  of  their  own  accord 
to  a  private  station,  and  had  afterwards  lived  in  safety 
and  honour  among  their  fellow-citizens.  But  Nabis 
had  not  so  used  his  power  that  he  could  venture  to 
resign  it.  The  conference  was  adjourned  to  the 
morrow ;  and  then  Nabis  offered  to  evacuate  Argos, 
and  to  give  up  his  prisoners  and  deserters ;  if  the 
Romans  had  any  other  demands  to  make,  he  desired 
that  they  might  be  set  down  in  writing,  that  he 
might  deliberate  on  them  with  his  friends.  A  truce 
was  granted,  during  which  Flamininus  conferred  with 
his  allies  on  the  question  of  peace.  At  first  they  were 
all  unwilling  that  it  should  be  granted  to  him  on  any 
terms ;  and  Flamininus,  who  had  private  motives  for 
desiring  it — chiefly  the  fear  that  he  might  otherwise 
be  superseded  before  he  had  brought  the  war  to  a 
close — could  not  bring  them  over  to  his  mind  until 
he  had  frightened  them  with  a  prospect  of  the  heavy 
contributions  which  he  should  be  obliged  to  lay  on 
them  for  the  support  of  the  army,  if  he  was  forced  to 
undertake  the  siege  of  Sparta,  which  he  represented 
as  likely  to  last  through  the  winter.  He  was  then 
allowed  to  prescribe  terms  of  peace.  They  were  suf- 
ficiently hard.  One  of  the  more  important  articles 
provided  for  the  dismemberment  of  Laconia.  Gy- 
thium,  and  the  other  maritime  towns,  were  to  be 
severed  from  the  dominion  of  Nabis,  as  independent 
allies  of  Rome.  He  was  also  to  give  up  all  the  towns 
which  he  possessed  in  Crete  to  the  Romans,  and  to 
surrender  his  whole  navy,  retaining  only  two  boats 
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CHAP.  He  was  strictly  confined  to  Laconia,  and  forbidden 
.  even  there  to  build  or  fortify,  as  well  as  to  make  war 
or  contract  alliances.  But  he  was  left  absolute  master 
of  Sparta,  and  the  only  provision  introduced  in  favour 
of  the  exiles  was  an  article  by  which  their  property, 
which  included  the  emancipated  slaves,  their  children, 
and  as  many  of  their  wives  as  wished  to  share  their 
fortunes,  were  to  be  restored  to  them.  Nabis  was  to 
pay  100  talents  immediately,  and  400  more  by  instal- 
ments in  eight  years.  A  six  months'  truce  was  to  be 
granted  for  an  embassy  to  Rome. 

Nabis  however  found  the  conditions  insupportable, 
especially  those  which  deprived  him  of  his  maritime 
possessions,  which  were  the  chief  source  of  his  wealth, 
and  furnished  the  main  strength  of  his  army.  The 
article  of  restitution  to  the  exiles  was  no  less  dis- 
agreeable to  the  great  mass  of  his  creatures  and  de- 
pendants, and  the  mercenaries  dreaded  the  end  of  a 
profitable  occupation.  Nabis  inflamed  the  general 
discontent,  and  the  Romans  were  soon  apprised  by  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  that  the  negotiation  was  broken 

sfegf  of  off.  Flamininus  now  saw  himself  obliged  to  make  an 
attempt  on  Sparta ;  but  his  object  still  was  it  seems 
rather  to  terrify  the  tyrant  into  submission  than  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  city.  He  sent  for  all  the 
crews  of  the  three  allied  fleets,  and  when  they  arrived 
his  whole  force  amounted  to  no  less  than  50,000. 
With  this  multitude  he  surrounded  the  city  and 
ordered  a  general  assault,  while  three  divisions  of  his 
best  troops  were  led  against  three  quarters  in  which 
the  fortifications  had  not  been  completed.  The  city 
would  have  been  carried  at  these  points  if  Pythagoras 
had  not  set  fire  to  the  adjacent  houses,  and  thus  com- 
pelled the  assailants  to  retire.  The  main  purpose  of 
Flamininus  however  had  been  answered ;  for  three 
days  after  Nabis  sent  his  son-in  law  to  implore  peace. 

N^biJ"^      It  was  granted  on  the  same  conditions  which  had 
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been  before  prescribed :  the  money  was  paid,  and  ciiap. 
hostages,  including  a  son  of  Nabis,  delivered.  In  the  ^  ^  '  § 
meanwhile  the  Argives,  having  heard  of  the  tyrant's 
danger,  rose  and  expelled  his  garrison.  Flamininus 
arrived  at  Argos  soon  after  with  his  victorious  army, 
and  was  invited  to  preside  at  the  Nemean  festival, 
which,  having  been  omitted  in  the  season  of  public 
distress,  was  now  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  recent 
deliverance  (b.c.  195).  The  liberty  of  Argos  was 
solemnly  proclaimed  by  a  herald  during  the  Gaines, 
and  the  universal  joy  was  only  allayed  by  one  reflec- 
tion which  afforded  fresh  matter  for  the  invidious 
insinuations  of  the  ^tolians,  that  Rome  still  sanc- 
tioned and  upheld  the  tyranny  of  Nabis,  while  the 
rightful  heir  of  the  Spartan  throne  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  exile. 

The  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  with  Nabis,  and  re- 
solved to  withdraw  its  army  from  Greece,  and  its 
garrisons  from  the  Greek  towns,  either  moved  by  the 
influence  of  Flamininus,  or  because  the  goodwill  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  honour  of  Rome  appeared  more 
important  than  the  advantage  which  would  be  derived 
from  the  continued  occupation  of  these  places  in  a  war 
with  Antiochus,  which  was  still  indeed  expected  as 
much  as  ever,  but  with  more  eagerness  than  anxiety. 
The  reputation  of  Flamininus,  as  the  patron  of  Greece, 
required  this  measure,  to  enable  him  to  complete  his 
task  and  terminate  his  mission  with  lustre.  During 
the  winter,  after  his  campaign  in  Laconia,  he  re- 
mained at  Elatea,  occupied  ^vith  the  settlement  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Greek  cities  in  which  the 
Macedonian  interest  had  hitherto  been  predominant ; 
and  it  had  probably  been  every  where  so  much  abused, 
that  he  might  seem  to  be  merely  redressing  wrongs, 
and  protecting  liberty,  while  he  turned  the  scale  in 
favour  of  Rome.  In  the  spring  he  summoned  the 
deputies  of  aU  the  allied  cities  to  Corinth,  where,  as 
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CHAP,  he  took  his  leave,  he  recounted  the  benefits  which 
-  they  owed  to  the  Romans,  to  his  predecessors,  and 
to  himself;  vindicated  the  peace  with  Nabis  as  neces- 
sary to  save  Sparta  from  destruction;  and  announced, 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Italy  with 
his  whole  army,  that  he  should  immediately  put  the 
Achaeans  in  possession  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  that 
within  ten  days  they  would  hear  that  the  Roman 
garrisons  had  been  withdrawn  from  Demetrias  and 
Chalcis.  They  would  then  know  what  credit  to  give 
in  future  to  the  charges  of  the  iEtolians.  He  con- 
cluded with  an  exhortation :  to  use  their  liberty 
soberly  and  discreetly ;  to  cherish  concord  both  be- 
tween city  and  city,  and  within  each ;  and  to  show 
themselves  worthy  of  the  boon  bestowed  on  them  by 
the  Roman  people ;  remembering,  that  though  their 
freedom  had  been  won  for  them  by  the  arms,  and  re- 
stored to  them  by  the  good  faith  of  a  foreign  power, 
it  could  only  be  preserved  by  their  own  care.  It  was 
no  doubt  an  earnest  and  friendl}'  warning,  and  it  drew 
tears  from  the  audience,  which  afiected  the  speaker 
himself.  After  a  short  pause  he  added  a  parting 
request,  that  they  would  collect  as  many  Roman 
citizens  as  they  could  find  living  among  them  in 
slavery,  and  send  them  after  him  within  two  months 
into  Thessaly.  This  was  gladly  promised,  and  the 
number  redeemed  in  Achaia  alone  amounted  to  1200, 
B.ai94.  ^^^  ^^g^  the  Achieans  100  talents.  Before  the  As- 
cfFiami-  sembly  was  dismissed,  it  saw  the  garrison  descend 
Binui.  £y^^^  ^^^  citadel,  and  march  out  of  the  city.  Flami- 
ninus  followed  it,  amidst  acclamations  of  gratitude 
from  the  Greeks,  and  took  the  road  to  Elatea.  He 
then  sent  his  lieutenant,  Ap.  Claudius,  with  all  the 
forces  to  Oricum,  there  to  wait  for  him,  and  proceeded 
to  Euboea,  where  he  withdrew  the  Roman  garrisons 
not  only  from  Chalcis  but  from  Oreus  and  Eretria, 
and  in  a  congress  of  Euboean  deputies  repeated  the 
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advice  which  he  had  given   at  Corinth.     He  next     chap. 
passed  on  to  Demetrias,  where,  while  he  withdrew  ■ 

the  garrison,  he  seems  to  have  taken  measures  to 
secure  the  ascendancy  of  the  partizans  of  Rome ;  and 
he  probably  at  the  same  time  regulated  the  federal 
constitution  of  the  Magnetes,  who  henceforth  have  a 
magistrate  at  their  head  with  the  title  of  Magnetarch. 
His  last  work  was  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity  consti- 
in  Thessaly,  which  he  found  in  extreme  confusion.  T^^y^ 
The  character  of  the  people  is  described  as  turbulent 
and  unsteady,  and  under  the  Macedonian  govern- 
ment, which  superseded  the  forms  of  their  ancient 
constitution  but  substituted  no  definite  system  in 
its  room^,  they  seem  to  have  experienced  the  evils 
of  anarchy  and  despotism  by  tums.^  The  object 
of  Flamininus  appears  to  have  been  to  assimilate 
the  Thessalian  constitution  to  that  of  the  Achaean 
League,  establishing  a  perfect  equality  with  regard 
to  the  election  of  the  federal  magistrates  and  the 
administration  of  public  affairs^;  for  this  was  the 
feature  in  the  Achaean  constitution,  which,  as  it 
tended  most  to  limit  the  power  of  the  League,  best 
suited  the  views  of  Rome.  But  the  polity  which  he 
introduced  into  the  cities  approached  nearer  to  that 
of  Rome  itself.  It  was  what  the  Greeks  called  a 
timocracy,  an  oligarchy  founded  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
perty.* The  government  was  lodged  in  a  senate,  or 
council  of  the  wealthier  citizens;  and  a  pecuniary 
qualification  was  required  for  the  exercise  of  judicial 
functions.  Every  oligarchical  party  throughout  Greece 
regarded  Rome  as  its  patron.^  It  was  no  doubt  in 
reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  these  measures  for  the 

>  Niebuhr  (Kl.  Schr.  p.  249.)  gives  a  concise  but  luminous  view  of  the  internal 
history  of  Thessaly, 

»  Llv.  XXXIV.  51.  ■  Niebuhr,  u.  s.  *  Liv.  u.  8. 

*  Liv.  XI XV.  34.  Inter  omneM  conntahat,  in  civHatihua  principes,  optimum  quem* 
que,  Romana  gocietatia  eau,  etprcuenti  ntatu  gaiulert^  multitudinem,  et  quorum  ret  non 
rx  §ententia  ipsorum  utent,  omnia  novart  velie. 
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CHAP,     security  of  the  Roman  interest  that  he  had  advised 

LiXV 

1  y  '  the  withdrawing  of  the  troops;  but  he  knew  that 
Rome  had  nothing  to  fear,  if  lie  should  be  deceived 
in  his  calculations.  He  then  proceeded  to  embark  at 
Oricum  with  his  ransomed  countrymen,  and  returned 
to  Italy  to  receive  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  which 
few  Roman  generals  ever  deserved  better.  His  con- 
duct in  Greece  is  entitled  to  nearly  as  high  praise  as 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  earn  in  such  a  station.  He 
probably  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  aggran- 
dizement of  Rome,  as  the  mark  to  which  all  his  aims 
were  directed.  But  his  policy  was  as  liberal  as  was 
consistent  with  this  object ;  and  as  appears  from  the 
opposition  which  he  encountered,  few  of  his  contempo- 
raries were  capable  of  equal  moderation  or  generosity. 
He  would  possibly  not  have  shrunk  from  any  violence 
or  fraud  which  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  ascendancy  in  Greece ;  but  he  was 
willing,  and  even  desirous,  that  the  Greeks  should 
enjoy  the  largest  measure  of  prosperity  and  apparent 
freedom,  that  could  co-exist  with  real  dependence  on 
the  will  of  Rome.  The  part  of  his  conduct  which  it 
is  perhaps  most  difficult  entirely  to  justify  even  from 
this  point  of  view,  is  that  which  relates  to  Nabis, 
whom  he  seems  purposely  to  have  left  as  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  Achaeans,  while  he  committed  the  mari- 
time towns  of  Laconia  to  their  protection,  though  it 
was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  result  would  be  a  fresh 
collision  between  them. 
Intrigues  Xhc  jEtoliaus  wcrc  ready  to  ffive  the  necessary  im 

jians.  pulse.     In  their  contest  with  Philip,  though  it  arose 

out  of  their  own  aggressions,  the  uEtolians  might  with 
some  colour  of  truth  represent  themselves  as  cham- 
pions of  the  national  independence.  Their  connection 
with  Rome  might  perhaps  be  defended  on  the  plea  of 
a  supposed  necessity :  though  no  fair  excuse  could  be 
offered  for  the  iniquitous  compact  into  which  they 
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entered  with  her.     But  they  were  now  about  to  set     ^J^* 
Greece  in  a  flame,  without  any  assignable  motive  but  - 

lust  of  power  and  gain,  jealousy  of  the  AchaBans,  and 
resentment  against  the  Romans.     They  waited  for  a 
time  after  the  departure  of  Flamininus,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  be  a  signal  for  the  enemies  of  Rome  to 
enter  the  vacant  field.    But  when  they  found  that  all 
remained  quiet,  they  held  an  Assembly  at  Naupactus, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  their  General  Thoas,  resolved  to 
do  their  utmost  to  kindle  a  fresh  war.     They  sent 
envoys  at  the  same  time  to  Antiochus,  Philip,  and 
Nabis,  to  work  upon  the  ambition  or  revenge  of  each 
by  appropriate  arguments.      Antiochus  was  indeed 
meditating  war,  and  he  had  now  Hannibal  at  his  side 
to  urge  and  direct  him ;  but  the  season  for  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  against  Rome  had  not  yet 
arrived.    Philip  had  bought  his  experience  too  dearly, 
to  let  himself  be  drawn  so  soon  into  a  struggle  so 
much  more  hopeless  than  the  last.     Nabis,  as  he  was 
more  impatient  of  the  condition  to  which  he  had  been 
reduced,  yielded  more  easily  to  the  persuasions  of  the 
yEtolian  envoy,  and  began  immediately  to  make  at- 
tempts for  the  recovery  of  the  maritime  towns,  gain- 
ing some  of  the  leading  men  by  bribes,  and  removing 
those  who  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause  by  assassina- 
tion, and  finally  laid  siege  to  Gythium.    The  Achaeans 
as  protectors  of  these  towns,  while  they  remonstrated 
with  Nabis,  sent  a  body  of  auxiliaries  to  Gythium  and 
envoys  to  Rome.     Philopoemen  had   now   returned 
from  Crete.    His  absence,  at  a  period  when  his  services  PhiioiH©. 
were  supposed  to  be  required  for  the  defence  of  his  S^gJwT* 
country,  had  given  so  much  ofience  at  Megalopolis, 
that  a  decree  was  very  nearly  carried  for  depriving 
him  of  the  franchise:    and  this  dishonour  was  only 
averted  through  the  interposition  of  Aristaenus,  the 
General  of  the  League,  who,  though  afterwards  at 
least  opposed  to  PhilopoDmen  in  his  political  views. 
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rnAP.  was  induced  to  intercede  in  his  behalf.  We  are  in- 
.  formed  that  PhilopcBinen  was  moved  by  resentment 
for  this  affront  to  aid  several  of  the  subject  Arcadian 
towns  in  an  attempt  which  they  made  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  their  dependence  on  Megalopolis.^  The 
motive  assigned  for  this  step  is  certainly  too  petty  for 
such  a  man.  But  we  do  not  find  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  was  a  democratical  measure.^  If  these 
towns  were  admitted  into  the  League,  it  was  most 
probably  Philopoemen's  object  simply  to  counter- 
balance the  preponderance  of  the  old  Ach83an  towns, 
as  we  shall  find  him  afterwards  the  author  of  another 
innovation  manifestly  designed  for  that  end.  Now 
however  he  was  again  General  of  the  League.  But 
though  Nabis,  while  he  vigorously  pressed  the  siege 
of  Gy thium,  made  inroads  into  the  Achaean  territories, 
it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  undertake  any  offensive 
operations  against  him,  until  the  Senate's  pleasure 
should  be  known.  Even  when  they  learnt,  on  the 
return  of  their  envoys,  that  the  Senate  had  directed 
the  praetor,  A.  Atilius,  to  carry  succours  to  their 
Laconian  allies,  they  would  not  come  to  any  resolu- 
tion until  they  had  consulted  their  patron  Flamininus. 
They  then  held  a  Council  at  Sicyon.  It  seemed  evi- 
dent that  Gythium  and  the  whole  coast  would  be 
lost,  unless  measures  were  speedily  taken  to  check  the 
progress  of  Nabis ;  and  these  would  have  been  voted 

>  Plut  Philop.  13. 

*  So  it  is  represented  by  Nitxsch  (PolyWus,  p.  17.},  who  observes  that  the  aneienii 
aeem  to  have  been  to  much  occupied  with  PhUopcanen**  military  inventions,  thai  they 
forgot  his  political  plans  :  that  Is,  in  other  words,  we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence 
remaining  as  to  their  real  nature.  If  so,  it  is  now  scarcely  possible,  by  any  effort  of 
sagacity,  to  fill  up  the  void.  This  little  work  of  Nitxsch  is  full  of  Interesting  hints, 
bold  surmises,  and  startling  assertions.  It  may  seem  ungrateful  to  complain  of  iu 
brevity,  otherwise  than  in  the  way  of  praise :  but  much  time  would  have  been 
saved  to  ordinary  readers  if  the  author's  views  had  been  more  largely  developed. 
One  of  the  more  serious  defects  of  the  work  is.  that  very  questionable  propositions 
are  laid  down,  not  only  without  evidence,  but  without  any  intimation  that  they  are 
doubtful,  and  often  the  more  dangerously,  because  coupled  in  the  same  period  with 
others  which  arc  undeniable.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  propositioos  toward 
which  the  induction  is  pointed  are  seldom  so  distinctly  stated  as  to  enable  the  reader 
to  estimate  the  exact  force  of  the  argument 
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unanimously,  if  a  letter  of  Flamininus  had  not  been     chap. 
read,  in  which  he  advised  them  to  wait  for  the  prae-  « 

tor's  arrival.  The  opinions  of  the  Assembly  were 
then  divided.  PhilopcBmen  declined  to  express  his 
own,  but  declared  himself  ready  to  execute  their 
decree,  whether  it  were  for  peace  or  war.  This  was  war  with 
construed  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  :  war  was  decreed, 
and  the  time  and  mode  of  conducting  it  left  to  his 
discretion.  Philopoemen  himself  would  willingly  have 
waited  for  the  Roman  fleet,  but  the  danger  of  Gythiura 
seemed  to  admit  of  no  delay,  and  there  was  little  hope 
that  any  relief  could  be  brought  to  it  unless  by  sea. 
He  resolved  therefore,  though  totally  destitute  of 
knowledge  or  experience  in  marine  aflPairs,  to  attempt 
a  naval  expedition  for  that  purpose.  The  Achaean 
navy  was  not  strong ;  but  Nabis,  having  so  lately 
surrendered  all  his  ships  to  the  Romans,  had  only 
been  able  to  equip  a  very  small  squadron  for  the 
blockade  of  the  port :  this  however  he  kept  in  constant 
exercise.  Philopoemen  had  heard  of  a  large  galley  of  b.  c.  192. 
war  which  was  laid  up  at  jEgium,  and  believing  that  p^»op®- 
it  would  be  a  valuable  accession  to  his  fleet  ordered  feaud  at 
it  to  be  manned,  and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  ■*** 
Tiso,  the  Achaean  admiral.  But  he  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  it  had  been  captured  eighty  years  be- 
fore S  and  he  was  not  informed  that  its  timbers  were 
utterly  decayed.  Yet  it  performed  the  voyage  to  the 
gulf  of  Laconia,  and  led  the  way  with  gallant  port 
against  the  enemy.  But  at  the  first  shock  which  it 
received  from  one  of  the  tyrant's  new  ships,  it  went 
to  pieces,  and  the  whole  crew  was  taken.  The  rest, 
dismayed  by  the  fate  of  their  admiral,  took  to  flight, 

'  Plutarch  (Philop.  14.)  says,  forty  years  had  passed  since  it  had  been  last  used  ; 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  date  of  its  capture,  given  by  Llvy  (xxxv.  26.), 
who  says  it  was  taken  while  carrying  Nicaea,  the  wife  of  Craterus,  from  Naupactus 
to  Corinth.  One  may  suspect  that  either,  as  Schom  believes  (271.),  the  wordytfa 
has  dropped  out  of  Livy*s  text,  or  that  Livy  confounded  Craterus  with  his  son 
Alexander,  as  we  do  not  know  that  the  ftither's  wife  was  also  named  Nicsa ;  but 
even  Alexander  had  now  been  dead  more  than  fifty  years. 
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CHAP,  and  did  not  stop  till  they  reached  Patrae.  Happily 
>  Philopoemen  was  on  board  one  of  the  smaller  vessels. 
He  was  not  disheartened  by  a  failure  which  detracted 
nothing  either  from  his  military  or  nautical  reputa- 
tion, but  was  only  stimulated  to  set  all  the  resources 
of  his  art  in  action  against  the  tyrant.  He  soon  after 
with  a  detachment  of  light  troops  surprised  a  division 
of  the  enemy  which  was  stationed  a  little  to  the  east 
of  Gythium,  set  fire  to  the  camp,  which  was  formed 
chiefly  of  huts  of  reed,  and  made  a  great  slaughter : 
and  having  ravaged  a  part  of  Laconia  proceeded  to 
Tegea,  where  he  assembled  all  his  forces  and  sum- 
moned a  Council,  which  was  attended  by  ministers 
from  Epirus  and  Acarnania.  He  now  resolved,  as 
the  last  expedient  for  the  relief  of  Gythium,  to  march 
against  Sparta.  But  on  the  very  day  when  he  crossed 
the  border,  Gythium  was  taken  by  assault,  and  Nabis, 
having  information  of  his  movements,  hastened  to 
occupy  a  pass^  by  which  he  expected  he  would  de- 
scend into  the  vale  of  the  Eurotas.  Philopoemen, 
though  taken  by  surprise  and  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage, not  only  extricated  himself  by  a  skilful  ma- 
noeuvre from  his  perilous  situation,  but  drew  the 
enemy  into  an  ambuscade,  scattered  his  whole  army 
on  the  mountains,  and,  having  posted  some  of  his  own 
troops  on  two  of  the  roads  which  led  to  Sparta,  inter- 
cepted so  great  a  number  of  the  fugitives  that  hardly 
a  fourth  part  was  believed  to  have  escaped.  Nabis 
no  longer  ventured  to  stir  beyond  the  walls,  and  Phi- 
Ravagcs  loposmcn,  having  ravaged  Laconia  for  about  thirty 
^^*^'^*  days,  returned  home ;  with  the  glory  of  a  victory 
which  his  admiring  countrymen  were  inclined  to 
prefer  to  all  the  achievements  of  Flamininus  himself.' 
Flamininus   in    the   meanwhile   had   returned    to 

*  Llv.  XXXV.  27.  Pyrrhi  eastra :  clearly  a  different  place  from  6  Hi^^  koXo^ 
liivos  x^^  of  Polyb.  V.  19.,  with  wliich  It  is  confounded  by  Manso^  Sp.  lu.  1. 
p.  402. 

*  Liv.  XXXV.  30.  Plut.  Philop.  15. ;  though  here,  as  in  Flamin.  13.  and  Vm- 
sanias,  viii.  60. 10.,  there  is  great  confusion  of  dates. 
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Greece,  having  been  sent  as  envoy  with  three  colleagues      ^^p* 
to  counteract  the  machinations  of  the  ^Etolians,  and  <      ^  '   » 
to  keep  the  other  Greeks  stedfast  in  the  Roman  al- 
liance.    He  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  oiFcnded  by 
the  comparison  drawn  between  himself  and  Philo- 
poemen,  that  he  interposed  his  authority  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Nabis,  and  granted  him  a  truce.  ^   But  how- 
ever capable  Flamininus  may  have  been  of  such  jea- 
lousy, there  are  strong  reasons,  beside  Livy's  silence, 
for  doubting  that  he  betrayed  it  in  this  manner.     His 
mission  required  that  he  should  carefully  conceal  any 
displeasure  which  he  might  feel  toward  the  Achaeans ; 
and  it  is  related  that  he  relied  on  their  hostility  to 
Nabis  as  a  pledge  of  their  friendly  disposition  toward 
Rome.^     Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  supposed  truce 
could  have  had  any  object :  for  it  is  not  probable  that 
Philopcemen   would   have   undertaken   the   siege   of 
Sparta,  which  Flamininus  with  50,000  men  at  his 
command  had  treated  as  so  arduous  an  enterprise. 
The  war  seems  only  to  have  been  intermitted  through 
the  weakness  of  Nabis,  who  however  made  repeated 
applications  to  the  jEtolians  for  succour. 

The  four  Roman  envoys,  after  a  very  short  stay  in  ^^^  «»• 
Achaia,  proceeded  northward,  through  Athens  and  ^Liy. 
Chalcis,  to  attend  a  Council  of  the  Thessalians.  They 
appear  to  have  met  with  no  symptoms  of  disaiFection 
until  they  came  to  Demetrias,  where  an  Assembly  of 
the  Magnetes  was  convoked  to  meet  them.  Here 
they  found  that  great  alarm  had  been  spread  by  a 
report  that  Demetrias  was  to  be  restored  to  Philip : 
and  on  this  ground  or  pretext  several  of  the  leading 
men,  among  whom  was  the  Magnetarch  Eurylochus, 
had  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  .^tolians. 
The  envoys  did  not  venture  either  to  acknowledge  or 
deny  the  truth  of  the  report :  for  it  seems  clear,  and 
it  is  even  intimated   by  Livy,  that  the  Senate,  to 

>  Paul.  u.  s.  LIT.  xxxT.  31. ' 
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CHAP,     prevent  a  union  between  Philip  and  Antiochus,  had 
^  '   >  not  only  released  the  prince  Demetrius  and  remitted 


the  arrears  of  the  Macedonian  tribute,  but  had  at 
least  held  out  a  hope  to  Philip  that  he  should  recover 
Demetrias.  The  envoys  therefore  were  obliged  to 
elude  the  inquiries  and  complaints  of  Eurylochus  and 
his  party  on  this  head,  by  the  recital  of  past  services 
and  other  irrelevant  topics  which  produced  little 
impression  on  their  hearers ;  and  when,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  Eurylochus  ventured  to  observe  that 
even  then  Demetrias  was  free  only  in  semblance  but 
really  subject  to  the  beck  of  the  Romans^,  there  were 
many  assenting  murmurs,  though  the  envoys  and 
their  adherents  assumed  a  tone  of  indignant  astonish- 
ment. The  Roman  interest  was  indeed  so  strong, 
that  when  the  Assembly  broke  up,  Eurylochus  thought 
it  prudent  to  make  his  escape  from  the  city,  and  took 
refuge  in  ^Etolia. 

About  this  time  Thoas,  the  iEtolian  ambassador 
who  had  been  sent  to  Antiochus,  returned  accom- 
panied by  Menippus,  an  envoy  from  the  Syrian  king. 
An  Assembly  was  summoned  to  give  them  audience, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  they  circulated  extravagant 
accounts  of  the  forces  and  treasure  of  Antiochus. 
Quinctius,  who  had  agents  in  ^tolia  by  whom  he 
was  informed  of  all  that  took  place  there,  sent  an 
Athenian  embassy  to  plead  the  cause  of  Rome  in  the 
Assembly;  but  the  popular  feeling  was  so  strong 
against  it  that  the  Assembly  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded to  admit  the  Romans  themselves  to  a  hearing. 
Quinctius  however  availed  himself  of  this  permission, 
not  with  any  expectation  of  preserving  peace,  but 
with  the  view  to  fix  the  blame  of  the  war  on  the 
PitjectH  of  iEtolians.  This  end  he  accomplished,  for  they  passed 
.K-  *.*^      ^  decree  in  his  presence,  inviting  Antiochus  to  come 

>  Llv.  xixv.  31.  Re  verd  omnia  ad  ntUum  Romanorum  fieri 


the  £to- 
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and  emancipate  Greece;  and  when  he  asked  for  a  chap. 
copy  of  this  decree,  Damocritus  the  General  replied  t  ^^'  , 
that  he  could  not  then  attend  to  his  request,  but 
would  shortly  publish  the  decree  from  the  yEtolian 
camp  on  the  Tiber.  It  was  the  absurd  vanity  of  the 
^Etolians,  rather  than  the  violence  of  their  resent- 
ment, that  precipitated  the  war  in  a  manner  very 
advantageous  for  Rome.  Having  now  thro^vn  off  all 
reserve,  they  wished  to  strike  some  important  blow 
before  Antiochus  arrived  to  share  their  glory.  It 
was  resolved  in  the  Council  of  the  Apocletes  to  make 
an  attempt  on  the  same  day  on  Demetrias,  Chalcis, 
and  Sparta.  At  Demetrias  the  enterprise  succeeded. 
Diodes,  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  escort  Eurylochus,  who  had  been  recalled 
from  exile,  took  possession  of  the  city  by  means  of  a 
stratagem  like  that  which  had  made  Flamininus 
master  of  Thebes.  But  at  Chalcis  the  partizans  of 
Rome  called  in  the  Eretrians  and  Carystians  to  their 
aid,  and  presented  such  a  front  to  Thoas,  who  was 
sent  with  a  small  army  to  surprise  them,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retire,  concealing  his  disappointment  under 
professions  of  friendly  intentions.  At  Sparta  the 
plan  was  successfully  executed,  but  its  authors, 
through  the  blind  greediness  of  their  agents,  lost  the 
fruit  of  their  iniquity,  which  was  reaped  by  their 
enemies,  while  they  themselves  only  retained  the 
guilt  and  shame  of  a  foul  crime. 

Nabis,  as  has  been  said,  had  importuned  them  for 
succour  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  into  which 
they  had  urged  him.  Alexamenus  was  now  sent 
with  1000  foot  and  30  chosen  horsemen,  who  were 
instructed  by  Damocritus  in  the  Council  of  the  Apo- 
cletes to  execute  whatever  order  they  might  receive 
from  their  commander,  however  strange  and  perilous 
it  might  seem.  Alexamenus,  on  his  arrival  at  Sparta, 
represented  Antiochus  as  already  on  his  way  to  Greece, 

VOL.  VIII.  B  B 
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and  exhorted  Nabis  to  exercise  his  troops  that  they 
J  might  be  ready  to  bear  their  part  in  the  great  contest 
which  was  now  approaching.  Accordingly  reviews 
were  frequently  held  in  the  plain  near  the  city,  at 
Avhich  Nabis  was  only  attended  by  a  few  horsemen, 
and  Alexamenus  made  it  his  practice  frequently  to 
ride  off  to  one  wing,  where  the  jEtolian  troops  were 
posted,  as  if  to  inspect  them,  and  then  to  hasten  back 
to  the  tyrant's  side.  Having  thus  guarded  against 
all  suspicion  of  his  design,  one  day  when  he  had 
reminded  his  horsemen  of  their  secret  instructions,  he 
bade  them  follow  him  with  their  spears  couched,  and 
imitate  his  example.  He  then  charged  Nabis,  who 
was  riding  up  to  him,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground, 
where  he  was  soon  despatched.  Before  the  tyrant's 
guards,  who  were  posted  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  had 
recovered  from  their  amazement,  Alexamenus  had 
quitted  the  field  with  all  the  .Etolians  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  palace.  It  now  only  remained  to  invite 
all  Avho  were  averse  to  tyranny  to  declare  themselves, 
and  the  ^Etolians  would  soon  have  been  hailed  by  the 
multitude  as  the  liberators  of  Sparta.  But  the  leader 
and  his  men  followed  their  national  instinct:  while 
he  ransacked  the  palace  they  began  to  plunder  the 
city.  At  length  indignation  armed  the  people  with 
courage  to  collect  their  forces  in  defence  of  their  pro- 
perty. They  found  a  boy  of  the  royal  blood  who 
had  been  brought  up  among  the  tyrant's  children, 
and  having  set  him  on  horseback,  as  a  rallying  point, 
fell  upon  the  spoilers.  Alexamenus  was  killed  in  the 
palace;  most  of  his  troops  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Brazen  House  to  which  they  fled  as  an  asylum.  The 
few  who  escaped  out  of  Laconia  were  stopped  on 
their  way  through  Arcadia,  and  sold  as  slaves.  Phi- 
lopoemen,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  these  events,  hastened 
to  Sparta,  which  he  found  in  great  confusion;  and 
having  assembled   the   principal   citizens   persuaded 
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tliem  to  enter  into  the  Achaean  Leaocuc.     The  arrival      chap. 
of  Atilius  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-four  great  galleys  -      \  '  ■ 
at  Gythium  contributed  to  overcome  all  opposition. 
The  League  received  an  accession  which  Aratus  had 
scarcely  dared  to  hope  for. 

After  the  repulse  of  the  iEtolians  from  Chalcis, 
Qiiinctius  sailed  into  the  Euripus,  where  he  met  Eu- 
inenes  of  Pergamus,  who  strengthened  the  garrison 
with  500  of  his  troops,  and  proceeded  to  Athens, 
while  the  Roman  envoys  continued  their  voyage  to 
Denietrias.  They  hoped  that  the  failure  of  the 
recent  attempt  on  Chalcis  would  tend  to  incline  the 
^lagnetes  to  renew  the  alliance  with  Rome.  Villius, 
one  of  their  number,  was  sent  forward  to  sound  the  dis- 
position of  the  people  at  Demetrias,  while  Eunomus, 
the  Thessalian  general,  Avas  directed  to  assemble  all  the 
forces  of  Thessaly  to  encourage  the  partizans  of  Rome. 
l?ut  Villius  Avas  not  allowed  to  enter  the  harbour  of 
Pemetrias,  and  after  an  angry  altercation  with  Eury- 
lochus  was  obliged  to  rejoin  his  colleagues,  who 
sailed  back  to  Corinth. 

The  revolt  of  Demetrias  proved  a  great  gain  to  the  Revolt  of 
Romans ;  for  it  hurried  Antiochus  into  rash  counsels,  ^*™®*»^aa. 
and  induced  him  to  begin  the  contest  he  had  so  long 
meditated  without  sufiicient  preparation,  and  in  a 
manner  most  disadvantageous  to  himself.  He  had 
already  shown  by  his  treatment  of  Hannibal  how 
largely  he  had  been  indebted  to  fortune  for  his  past 
successes,  and  he  was  now  about  to  prove  still  more 
clearly  how  unequal  he  was  to  the  great  designs  which 
he  had  conceived.  Hannibal,  driven  out  of  Carthage 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  had  taken  refuge  at 
his  court;  for  a  war  with  Rome  the  trustiest  and 
ablest  of  counsellors ;  bringing  embittered  hatred  of 
their  common  enemy,  with  enlarged  experience  and 
knowledge  both  of  her  strength  and  her  weakness, 
wanting  only  the  means  which  Antiochus  possessed 
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CHAP,  in  abuiidance,  to  annoy  and  distress  her,  if  not  to 
bring  her  once  more  into  mortal  peril.  He  asked 
for  100  galleys,  10,000  foot,  and  1000  horse.  With 
this  armament  he  undertook  to  rouse  Carthage  to 
revolt,  to  invade  Italy,  and  keep  the  Romans  em- 
ployed, while  Antiochus  took  possession  of  Greece, 
and  threatened  to  cross  the  Adriatic.  Antiochus 
had  for  a  time  adopted  this  plan,  and  Hannibal  sent 
an  emissary  to  Carthage  to  concert  measures  with 
his  friends.  His  projects,  of  which  various  rumours 
had  reached  Rome  from  time  to  time,  seem  to  have 
alarmed  the  Senate  much  more  than  the  power  of  An- 
tiochus ;  and  it  was  apparently  on  this  account  that 
after  the  return  of  Flamininus  from  Greece,  P.  Sul- 
pieius  and  P.  Villius  were  sent  to  the  Syrian  court. 
Antiochus  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  but 
when  the  envoys  arrived  was  engaged  in  an  expedition 
to  Pisidia;  and  during  his  absence  they  held  frequent 
conferences  with  Hannibal.  These  meetings,  when 
reported  to  Antiochus,  inspired  him,  as  the  Romans 
designed,  with  distrust  of  his  guest\  who  was  for  a 
time  excluded  from  his  counsels,  and  seems  never 
entirely  to  have  recovered  his  confidence.  But  the 
real  cause  of  his  alienation  appears  to  have  been,  that 
he  could  not  help  seeing  that  notwithstanding  his  title 
Hannibal  was  the  greater  man ;  and  he  willingly  lent 
an  ear  to  the  Greeks  who  flattered  and  deceived  him. 
The  project  of  the  expedition  to  Italy  was  not  laid 
aside,  but  it  was  reserved  as  a  subject  for  maturer 
deliberation ;  and  it  was  the  less  necessary  to  decide 
upon  it  immediately,  as  the  forces  which  he  had  been 
collecting  in  the  eastern  provinces  were  still  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  he  had  not 

•  Poly b.  III.  11.  ^vou^d(ovT€S  cij  inro^piav  ^fi€a\uv  irp6s  rhy  ^Avrloxor  h  Kcti 
avviSr)  yfytaOai.  Llvy  (xixv.  14.)  does  not  like  to  acknowledge  the  artifice,  and 
tries  to  mask  it.  Secutum  aua  spoute  est,  velut  consilio  petitum  esset,  ui  vilior  ob 
ea  rtgi  Hannibal^  et  »uspectior  ad  omnia  fierei. 
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yet  been  able  to  overpower  the  resistance  of  Smyrna,      cnw. 
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Alexandria,  Troas,  and  Lampsacus,  which  he  wished 
to  secure  before  he  passed  over  to  Europe.  He  was 
thus  wavering  when  Thoas  the  /Etolian  came  to  an- 
nounce the  revolt  of  Demetrias,  and  to  urge  him  to 
go  over  to  Greece  without  delay.  All  Greece,  Thoas 
made  him  believe,  Avas  ready  to  welcome  him;  the 
u'Etolians  and  Sparta  were  already  in  arms ;  Philip  was 
only  waiting  for  his  arrival  to  declare  himself:  for  the 
present  he  needed  no  greater  force  than  he  had  al- 
ready with  him.  This  however  was  the  very  force,  it 
amounted  at  least  to  no  more  than  that  which  Hannibal 
required  for  his  proposed  expedition.  Thoas  therefore 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  king  from  this  project, 
and  by  insinuations  which  revived  his  jealousy  of 
Hannibal  induced  him  to  drop  it  altogetlier,  and 
without  any  further  preparations  at  once  to  cross  over 
to  Europe. 

Antiochus,  having  first  sacrificed  at  Iliimi  as  if  to  Antiochug 
appease  Kome's  tutelary  deity,  embarked  with  no  more  *"  ^"**^«- 
than  10,000  foot,  500  horse,  and  six  elephants,  in  a 
fleet  of  100  galleys,  of  which  only  40  were  com- 
pletely decked,  and  200  transports.  He  made  for  the 
gulf  of  Pagasae,  and  was  received  at  Demetrias  with 
great  joy  by  Eurylochus  and  his  party.  He  soon 
after  proceeded  with  a  thousand  men  to  Lamia  to  at- 
tend an  Assembly  of  the  ^Etolians,  in  which  he  was 
created  Commander  in  chief  of  the  national  forces  with 
uncontrolled  authority^,  and  thirty  of  the  Apocletes 
were  appointed  to  assist  him  with  their  counsels.  It 
was  resolved  to  begin  operations  with  a  fresh  attempt 
on  Chalcis,  where  it  was  thought  his  presence  would 
overcome  all  opposition.  He  therefore  set  out  with 
the  force  which  he  had  brought  from  Demetrias,  and 
a  small  body  of  ^Etolians,  and  having  encamped  at 

>  Llvy  {xiTv  A5,)  Imperaiorem,     Appian,  Syr.  12.   (anticlpatlDg  the  decree), 
trrparriyby  ainoKpdropeu 
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CHAP.  Salganeus  on  the  Euripus,  crossed  over,  accompanied 
^  '  »  by  his  ^Etolian  councillors,  to  Chalcis.  The  magis- 
trates and  chief  men  of  the  city,  among  whom  Mictio 
and  Xenoclides,  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  party,  were 
foremost,  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  a  conference 
ensued  between  a  select  number  on  each  side.  It  was 
conducted  in  a  friendly  tone,  as  the  iEtolians  affected  to 
regard  alliance  with  Antiochus,  who  had  only  come  to 
restore  liberty  to  Greece,  as  consistent  with  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Romans.  But  Mictio,  who  was  the  chief 
speaker  on  the  other  side,  declared  that  the  people  of 
Chalcis,  in  common  with  all  Greece,  already  enjoyed 
perfect  liberty,  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the 
Romans,  without  whose  sanction  they  would  neither 
conclude  any  fresh  alliance,  nor  receive  any  foreigners 
within  their  walls.  With  this  answer,  as  he  was  not 
prepared  to  use  force,  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Demetrias.  It  was  then  determined  to  try  the  effect 
of  negotiation  with  the  Acha3ans  and  Boeotians,  and 
with  the  king  of  the  Athamanians.  Amynander,  a 
weak  man,  was  easily  gained  through  his  wife's  brother 
Philippus,  a  native  of  Megaloj^olis,  but  of  a  Macedonian 
family,  which  claimed  descent  from  the  great  Alex- 
ander ;  and  the  yEtolians,  humouring  him  in  this  pre- 
tension, prevailed  on  him  to  draw  Amynander  into 
an  alliance  with  Antiochus.  The  Boeotians  were  well 
known  to  be  ill  affected  toward  Rome,  and  the  answer 
they  gave  to  the  application,  that  they  would  delibe- 
rate Avhen  the  king  himself  should  have  come  into 
Boeotia,  was  equivalent  to  consent.  With  the  Achaeans 
on  the  contrary  there  Avas  no  apparent  ground  to 
hope  for  success,  but  the  supposition  of  personal 
rivalry  and  animosity  between  Philopoemen  and  Fla- 
mininus,  which,  even  if  it  existed,  could  not  have 
produced  any  such  result.  Flamininus  himself  was 
present  at  the  Assembly  which  was  held  at  JEgium  to 
give   audience  to  the  envoys  of  Antiochus  and  the 
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^Etolians.  They  enlarged  with  rhetorical  exaggera-  chap. 
tion  on  the  immense  preparations  which  the  king  had  t  ^^^'  ■ 
made,  both  by  land  and  sea,  to  overwhelm  his  enemies, 
and  pompously  enumerated  the  various  distant  nations 
which  were  to  swell  his  countless  host.  All  that  they 
asked  however  of  the  Achajans  was  neutrality.  Fla- 
mininus  ridiculed  their  bombast  with  some  humour,  and 
pointed  out  the  glaring  contrast  between  the  mighty 
armaments  which  they  had  described,  and  the  paltry 
force  with  which  Antiochus  had  actually  landed  in 
Greece.  It  was  indeed  much  too  small  to  put  the 
fidelity  of  the  Acha^ans  to  the  test.  The  Assembly, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  resolved  that  they 
and  the  Roman  people  Avould  have  both  friends  and 
enemies  in  common,  and  declared  Avar  against  An- 
tiochus and  the  u'Etolians,  though  the  Romans  them- 
sclvx^s  had  not  yet  done  so.  They  also,  at  the  request  of 
Quinctius,  sent  500  men  for  the  protection  of  Chalcis, 
and  as  many  to  Pira3us;  for  Antiochus  had  found 
partizans  at  Athens,  who  were  endeavouring  to  draw 
the  needy  multitude  over  to  his  side  by  the  prospect 
of  royal  largesses,  and  the  adherents  of  Rome  thought 
it  necessary  to  send  for  Quinctius,  whose  presence 
Avith  that  of  the  Achaian  troops  quelled  the  spirit  of 
disaffection,  and  Apollodorus  who  had  fomented  it 
w^as  condemned  to  banishment.  Antiochus,  when  he 
lieard  of  the  vote  of  the  Achaians,  sent  his  general, 
Menippus,  with  3000  men,  and  his  whole  fleet  under 
Polyxenidas,  to  intercept  all  succours  destined  for 
Chalcis,  and  a  few  days  after  followed  them  with  6000 
men  of  his  own,  and  as  many  iEtolians  as  he  could 
collect  at  Lamia.  They  did  not  arrive  until  the 
Achaean  troops,  with  some  auxiliaries  furnished  by 
Eumenes,  had  been  safely  conducted  into  the  town  by 
Xenoclides  ;  but  Mictio,  who  had  been  sent  to  request 
an  additional  reinforcement  from  Quinctius,  and  had 
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CTiAP.  obtained  500  Romans^,  on  his  return  found  the  road 
■  to  Aulis  barred  by  Menippus,  and  he  therefore  turned 
Beginning  aside  to  Delium.  Here,  before  they  found  means  of 
tiiitieii!  embarking  for  Euboea,  while  the  men  wandered  about, 
some  in  the  sacred  grove,  others  for  forage  in  the  ad- 
jacent fields,  apprehending  no  hostility,  as  war  had 
not  yet  been  begun  or  declared,  and  believing  them- 
selves sheltered  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place  which 
possessed  tlie  privilege  of  an  asylum,  they  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  Menippus,  and  almost  all  cut 
to  pieces  or  taken.  A  few  escaped  with  Mictio  in  a 
small  transport.  The  Romans  hardly  regretted  a  loss 
which  enabled  them  to  exclaim  against  Antiochus  as 
the  aggressor;  and  the  Greeks  thought  it  an  ill  omen 
that  he  had  begun  the  war  with  an  act  of  sacrilege.* 
To  him  however  it  may  not  have  been  useless,  as  on 
his  next  summons,  when  he  arrived  at  Aulis,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  Mictio  and  Xenoclides, 
the  Chalcidians  opened  their  gates  to  him;  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  all  the  other  towns  in  the 
island. 

At  Chalcis  he  received  an  embassy  from  Epirus, 
headed  by  the  same  Charops,  who  had  before  stood 
almost  alone  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  The  Epirots, 
in  cautiously  guarded  and  somewhat  perplexed  lan- 
guage, intimated  that  they  would  gladly  admit  him 
into  their  harbours  and  towns,  if  he  brought  a  fleet 
and  an  army  to  protect  them ;  but,  lying  so  near  as 
they  did  to  Italy,  they  could  not  venture  sooner  to 
declare  themselves  in  his  favour.  The  Eleans,  pro- 
fessing to  fear  an  invasion  from  the  Achasans,  solicited 
aid,  and  a  body  of  1000  men  was  sent  for  their  de- 
fence. Antiochus  himself  then  repaired  to  Thebes, 
where  he  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  though  he  still 

>  Livy  (xxxr,  60.)  docs  not  say  whence  these  Romans  came :  perhaps  it  was  from 
the  fleet  under  Atllius. 
«  Dlodor.  Exc.  p.  674. 
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affected  only  to  ask  that  the  Boeotians  should  receive     chap. 
him  into   their  alliance   without  prejudice  to  their  .     \  '   » 
connection  with   Rome,   a  decree  was  passed  which 
amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  her.     He 
then  returned  to  Demetrias,  where  he  held  a  council 
with  the  /Etolian  commissioners  and  Amynander,  at 
"which  Hannibal,  whom  he  had  not  for  a  long  time 
before  called  in  to  take  a  share  in  his  deliberations, 
was  likewise  present.    The  question  for  discussion  was, 
whether   an   attempt  should   be  made   to  gain   the 
Thessalians,  and,  all  being  unanimous  on  this  point, 
opinions  were  only  divided  as  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  the  enterprise  :  some  thought  it  best  to  try  the 
effect  of  negotiation,  others  to  make  a  display  of  force ; 
whether  immediately  or  not  before  the  spring  was 
another  question.    Hannibal  had  remained  silent ;  but  ^^^^^^ 
when  his  advice  was  asked  he  pointed  out  the  futility 
of  all  that  the  king  had  hitherto  done  in  Greece,  and 
of  the  measure  which  was  then  the  subject  of  debate ; 
how  little  it  imported  toward  the  issue  of  the  war, 
whether  he  had  the  Thessalians  or  any  other  Greeks, 
— who  would  always  be  with  the  strongest, — on  his 
side ;  how  great  a  mistake  he  had  committed,  when 
he  came  over  with  so  small  a  force,  trusting  to  the 
promises  of  the  ^tolians  ;   that  the  only  power  on 
that  side  of  the  Adriatic  which  could  either  serve  or 
injure  him  materially  was  Macedonia.   The  sum  of  his 
advice  was,  that  his  forces  should  be  brought  over  as 
early  as  possible  from  Asia  ;  that  Philip  should  either 
be  won  by  persuasion,  or,  if  he  adhered  to  the  Romans, 
should  be  kept  occupied  in  his  own  dominions  by  at- 
tacks which  Seleucus  might  make  from  Lysimachia 
on  his  north-east  frontier  ;  that  one  division  of  the 
Syrian  fleet  should  infest  the  south  coast  of  Italy, 
while  the  rest  was  stationed  at  Corcyra,  and  Antiochus 
himself  with  all  his  land  forces  took  up  a  position  in 
Epirus,    threatening,  and   always  ready  if  occasion 
required,  to  pass  over  into  Italy. 
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T^oT*  ^^^'^^  ^^^  indeed  the  plan  which  the  Romans  dreaded, 

I 1^-— '  ^^^^  against  which  they  had  been  endeavouring  to 

shield  themselves  by  timely  precautions.  But  Antio- 
chus  and  his  other  counsellors  were  too  jealous  of 
the  sagacity  which  exposed  their  shortsightedness  to 
profit  by  it,  and  the  only  result  of  Ilannibars  advice 
was,  that  Polyxenidas  was  sent  to  hasten  the  passage 
of  the  armament  from  Asia.  Envoys  were  sent  to 
the  Thessalian  assembly  at  Larissa,  while  Antiochus 
moved  against  Pherae,  where  he  was  joined  by  Amy- 
nander  and  the  .-.-Etolians.  Here  he  committed  a  fatal 
mistake.  He  sent  a  body  of  2000  men  to  collect  the 
bones  of  the  slain  at  Cynoscephate,  and  interred  them 
with  magnificent  obsequies;  and  he  assigned  the  com- 
mand in  this  expedition  to  Philippus,  the  pretender 
to  the  Macedonian  crown,  a  choice  which  probably 
rendered  this  invidious  ostentation  of  sy mpatliy  doubly 
oficnsive  to  Philip.  He  had  hitherto  w^avered,  and 
had  taken  no  decisive  step,  but  he  now  invited  the 
Roman  proprajtor,  M.  Ba3bius,  who  was  wintering 
with  his  army  at  ApoUonia,  to  a  conference,  that  they 
might  concert  measures  to  check  the  progress  of  An- 
tiochus in  Thessaly.  Antiochus,  when  the  Thessalians 
rejected  his  overtures,  made  himself  master  of  Pheraj 
and  Scotussa  and  several  other  towns,  and  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  Larissa.  But  he  let  himself  be  scared 
away  by  the  stratagem  of  Ap.  Claudius,  who,  after  the 
meeting  between  Baebius  and  Philip,  was  sent  with  a 
small  detachment  into  Thessaly,  and  led  the  enemj^  to 
believe  that  the  whole  allied  army  was  approaching. 
Antiochus  Antiochus  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Ohalcis,  tliat 
he  might  gratify  the  passion  he  had  conceived  for  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  citizens,  and  having  married 
her,  as  if  he  had  no  weightier  business  on  his  hands, 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  celebration  of  festi- 
vities in  honour  of  his  nuptials.  His  officers,  following 
his  example,  laid  aside  all  military  cares  and  exercises, 
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and,  when  the  army  was  re-assembled  in  the  spring,  it     chap. 
was  found  that  in  the  long  interval  of  ease  and  luxury  '   . 

discipline  had  been  dissolved,  and  the  habits  of  the 
camp  were  almost  forgotten,  so  that  Philopoemen  was 
heard  to  regret  that  he  was  not  at  this  time  General 
of  the  Achaeans,  to  have  surprised  and  cut  down  the 
Syrians  as  they  roved  from  tavern  to  tavern.^  His 
first  operation  was  an  expedition  to  Acarnania,  where 
through  the  treachery  of  two  leading  men  whom  he 
had  corrupted  by  bribes  he  gained  possession  of  Me- 
dion;  but  while  he  was  besieging  Thyrium  he  was 
alarmed  by  a  report  that  the  consul,  M.  Acilius  Glabrio, 
had  entered  Thessaly  with  his  army,  and  he  imme- 
diately hastened  back  to  Chalcis. 

Baibius  a?nd  Philip  had  previously  united  their 
forces,  and  were  recovering  the  Thessalian  toAvns 
which  had  submitted  to  Antiochus  and  the  Athama- 
iiians,  when  the  consul  arrived.  On  his  appearance 
all  opposition  ceased.  The  pretender  Philippus  sur- 
rendered to  him,  and  after  having  suffered  the  mockery 
of  his  rival  was  sent  in  chains  to  Rome.  Philip  won 
the  goodwill  of  the  Athamanian  prisoners  by  mild 
treatment,  and  through  them,  having  dismissed  them 
to  their  homes,  soon  after  made  himself  master  of 
Athamania.  Amynander  fled  with  his  family  to  Am- 
bracia.  While  Philip  was  thus  occupied  with  his 
own  interests,  he  permitted  the  consul  to  advance 
without  him  to  the  vale  of  the  Spercheus,  and  after- 
wards, either  being  detained  by  illness  or  feigning  it, 
did  not  overtake  him  until  the  crisis  was  past.  An-  b.c.i91. 
tiochus,  as  the  enemy  approached,  sent  messenger  ^^^ 
after  messenger  to  Polyxenidas,  to  hasten  the  passage  pyi». 
of  his  forces  from  Asia ;  but  with  so  little  effect  that 
when  the  Roman  army,  about  40,000  strong,  had 
neariy  reached  Thermopylae,  he  had  only  10,000  foot 
and  500  horse  to  bring  against  them.     The  iEtolians 
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CHAP,  too  failed  him  almost  entirely  in  his  hour  of  need. 
*  ^^'  >  Only  some  4000  could  be  induced  to  take  part  in  the 
unequal  conflict.  These,  after  he  had  entrenched 
himself  with  a  double  rampart,  fosse,  and  wall,  in 
Thermopylae,  he  sent  to  protect  Hypata  and  Heraclea 
against  the  Romans ;  but  the  consul,  having  ravaged 
their  fields,  encamped  near  the  pass,  and  the  JEtolians 
threw  themselves  into  Heraclea.  Antiochus  now 
despatched  a  messenger  to  them,  to  request  that  at 
least  they  would  guard  the  Path  over  the  mountain, 
that  he  might  not  suffer  the  fate  of  Leonidas  without 
his  glory.  Only  half  of  them  complied  with  tliis 
request,  and  dividing  themselves  into  three  bodies 
occupied  the  summits,  Callidromus,  Rhoduntia,  and 
Tichius.  The  consul  sent  two  of  his  tribunes,  M. 
Porcius  Cato  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  with  2000  men 
ic  dislodge  them,  while  he  attempted  to  force  the  pass 
below.  This  he  would  probably  never  have  accom- 
plished, as  the  force  of  Antiochus  was  sufficient  to 
defend  his  fortifications :  but  in  the  heat  of  the  con- 
flict, Cato,  having  surprised  the  iEtolians  on  Calli- 
dromus and  driven  them  from  their  post,  appeared 
with  his  troops,  chasing  them  before  him,  on  tlie 
heights  in  the  rear  of  the  Syrians.  As  soon  as  this 
was  perceived  a  panic  spread  through  the  host  of 
Antiochus  :  all  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled.  An- 
tiochus himself  did  not  stop  until  he  reached  Elatea, 
and  then  with  as  many  followers  as  he  could  collect 
proceeded  to  Chalcis.  But  the  Roman  cavalry  made 
such  havoc  among  the  fugitives  that  not  more  than 
500  are  said  to  have  escaped.  The  whole  loss  of  the 
Romans  was  estimated  at  200.  The  -zEtolians  in 
Heraclea  took  the  opportunity  to  attack  the  camp  of 
the  conquerors  in  their  absence,  and  were  not  repulsed 
without  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  The  consul 
now  marched  toward  Chalcis,  receiving  on  his  way 
the  submission  and  deprecations  of  the  revolted  Pho- 
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cian  and  Boeotian  towns,  which  he  treated  with  cle-     cuav. 
mency.     On  his  approach  Antiochus  embarked  for  - 

Asia  with  his  Eiiboea^  the  only  permanent  acquisition 
he  had  made  in  Greece.  The  island  submitted  without 
resistance  to  the  conqueror,  who,  at  the  intercession 
of  Flamininus,  spared  even  Chalcis. 

The  jEtolians  were  thus  left  to  maintain  the  con- 
test wliich  they  had  so  rashly  and  prematurely  begun, 
alone.  Yet,  hopeless  as  it  now  appeared,  their  pride 
did  not  permit  them  immediately  to  abandon  it,  and 
they  rejected  the  consul's  overtures,  when  he  sum- 
moned them  to  surrender  Heraclea,  and  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  clemency  of  Rome.  Heraclea  sus- 
tained a  siege  which  lasted  nearly  a  month,  during 
wliich  the  assault  was  continued  night  and  day  with- 
out intermission.  At  the  same  time  Philip,  who  had 
met  the  consul  on  his  return  from  Boeotia  with  con- 
gratulations and  excuses  for  his  absence,  laid  siege  to 
Lamia.  But  when  Heraclea  had  fallen,  Acilius  de- 
sired him  to  desist,  as  the  Romans,  who  had  won  the 
victory,  were  entitled  to  its  fruits.  Yet  he  did  not 
himself  turn  his  arms  against  Lamia ;  for  there  now 
seemed  a  prospect  that  the  war  would  be  soon  ended. 
A  few  days  before  the  capture  of  Heraclea,  an  jEto- 
lian  Council  assembled  at  Hypata  had  decreed  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Antiochus,  to  request  that,  if  he  could 
not  immediately  pass  over  again  with  all  his  forces 
into  Greece,  he  would  support  them  in  the  struggle 
with  subsidies  and  troops.  But  the  loss  of  Heraclea 
sunk  their  spirits,  and  before  they  had  received  an 
answer  from  Antiochus  they  sent  envoys  to  the  xheiEto- 
consul  to  sue  for  peace.  He  granted  an  armistice  of  foi^Jew^. 
ten  days,  and  sent  his  lieutenant,  Valerius  Flaccus, 
back  with  them  to  Hypata.  Here  when  they  would 
have   pleaded   their   ancient   services,  Flaccus   bade 

>  Polyb.  XX.  8.    Appian  (Syr.  20. )»  EWroi. 
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CHAP,      them  consider  all  such  claims  as  forfeited  by  their 
.  ^^^'    ,  recent  injuries  to  the  Romans,  and  advised  them  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  hmguage  of  humble  suppli- 
cation.    They  believed  that  they  were  following  his 
advice  when  they  passed  a  decree  by  wliich  they 
committed  themselves  to  the  Roman  Faith,     But 
they  had  adopted  a  phrase  of  the  Roman  interna- 
tional law  under  a  mistaken  notion  of  its  meaning; 
and  while  they  supposed  that  they  had  placed  them- 
selves under  the  safeguard  of  the  Roman  honour  and 
piety   as    suppliants,    they   had    unconsciously    sur- 
rendered  at   discretion.      The   consul   however   ex- 
pounded the  phrase  very  lucidly  to  their  envoys  when 
they  came  to  him  with  the  decree;   for  when  they 
hesitated  to  give  up  Amynander  and  some  other  ob- 
noxious persons  whom  he  demanded,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  put  in  chains;   and  it  was  only  through  the 
intercession  of  Flaccus   that  they  were  allowed  to 
return  to  consult  with  their  countrymen  at  Hypata. 
There  vehement  indignation  was  excited  by  the  report 
of  the  consul's  behaviour,  as  well  as  by  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  his  demands ;  and  as  it  happened  that 
at  this  juncture  a  supply  of  money  was  brought  to 
them  from  Antiochus  by  one  of  their  envoys,  together 
with  cheering  promises  and  dazzling  descriptions  of 
the  king's  preparations,  they  resolved  to   hold  out 
still   longer   before   they  threw   themselves   on   the 
Roman  faith.     But  they  seemed  to  have  no  spirit 
left  for  any  other  than  defensive  hostility  ;  and  when 
Acilius  crossed  Mount  Corax  to  besiege  Naupactus, 
they  neglected  the  opportunity  of  attacking  his  army, 
which  was  heavily  laden  with  baggage,  on  a  most 
difficult  road,  where  they  might  probably  have  re- 
pelled the  invaders  with  a  defeat  not  less  disastrous 
than  the  Athenians  had  formerly  suftered  in  the  same 
region.    Naupactus  however  made  a  vigorous  defence; 
and  as  the  garrison  was  stronger  than  at  Heraclea. 
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after  the  consul  had  been  lying  before  it  two  months,      chap* 
it  was  still  in  a  condition  to  occupy  him  much  longer.  r 

In  the  meanwhile  Philip  was  making  conquests  in 
Thessaly  and  the  adjacent  regions.  He  had  obtained 
permission  from  the  consul,  when  he  set  out  from 
Naupactus,  to  recover  the  places  which  had  revolted 
from  the  Romans.  Demetrias,  fearing  the  vengeance 
of  the  Romans,  had  opened  its  gates  to  him,  notwith- 
standing the  eflforts  of  Eurylochus,  who  slew  himself 
as  the  Macedonians  entered.  The  soldiers  and  vessels 
of  Antiochus  were  allowed  to  depart.  Philip  then 
proceeded  to  reduce  the  towns  which  had  not  yielded 
in  Dolopia,  Aperantia,  and  Perrhaibia.  His  progress 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  Flamininus,  and 
furnished  him  at  least  with  a  pretext  for  interposition 
in  behalf  of  the  iEtolians,  who,  when  he  came  over  to 
Kaupactus,  earnestly  implored  his  intercession.  They 
liad  indeed  little  claim  to  his  good  offices,  but  it  be- 
longed to  his  character,  as  patron  of  Greece,  to 
extend  his  protection  to  them.  He  therefore  drew  obuina 
the  consul's  attention  to  Philip's  acquisitions,  and 
persuaded  him  to  grant  a  truce  to  the  ^tolians,  that 
they  might  send  an  embassy  to  sue  for  peace  at 
Rome.  A  stop  was  thus  put  to  the  progress  of  the 
Macedonian  arms.  Acilius  raised  the  siege,  and  sent 
his  army  into  Phocis,  wliile  he  accompanied  Quinctius 
to  uEgium,  where  they  had  business  to  transact  with 
the  Achaean  Assembly. 

The  expedition  of  Antiochus  had  apparently  pro- 
moted the  interests  of  the  Acha^ans,  as  the  Pelopon- 
ncsian  states  which  still  kept  aloof  from  the  League, 
were  induced  to  declare  themselves  on  his  side,  and 
thus  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
against  them.     Indeed,  if  we  may  trust  Plutarch \ 

*  Cato,  12.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  this  embassy  of  Cato  with  Livy's 
account  of  the  operations  of  Acilius  before  the  battle  of  Thermopyls,  when  we 
consider  that  Cato  was  present  at  it,  and  carried  the  news  with  extraordinary  speed 
to  Rome. 
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CHAP,     some  movements  in  favour  of  Antiochus  took  place 
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or  seemed  to  be  threatened  in  Achaia  itself,  at  Patne, 
^gium,  and  Corinth,  so  that  before  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  Acilius  thought  it  necessary  to  send 
Cato  to  maintain  tranquillity  there.  It  is  more 
certain  that  Sparta  showed  a  disposition  to  revolt, 
and  that  Diophanes,  the  Achaean  General,  seized  this 
occasion  to  make  an  expedition  into  Laconia.  Dio- 
phanes was  not,  it  appears,  so  devoted  a  partizan  of 
Rome  as  Aristaenus :  but  he  was  a  personal  rival  of 
Philopoemen,  though  it  Avas  in  his  school  he  had  ac- 
quired all  his  military  experience^:  he  was  eager  for 
reputation,  and  hoped,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Romans,  to  gain  important  advantages  for  the  League. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Philopoemen  privately  remon- 
strated with  him,  and  pointed  out  that,  at  a  juncture 
when  the  contest  between  Antiochus  and  the  Romans 
was  still  pending  in  Greece,  it  would  be  more  prudent 
for  the  Acha^ans  quietly  to  await  the  issue.  ^  Dio- 
phanes was  confirmed  in  his  design  by  the  appro- 
bation of  Flamininus,  who  accompanied  him  into 
Laconia.  Philopoemen  then  ventured  on  a  very  bold 
PhflopcB-  step.  He  hastened  to  Sparta,  and  composed  the  dis- 
sparu.  turbances  which  had  broken  out  there,  by  his  au- 
thority, and  by  warnings  of  the  approaching  danger  : 
so  that  when  the  Achaean  army  arrived  there  was  no 
appearance  of  any  commotion  to  justify  hostile  mea- 
sures, and  neither  Diophanes  nor  Flamininus  entered 
the  city.  This  is  probably  all  that  we  are  to  un- 
derstand when  it  is  said  that  he  shut  the  gates  against 
them.^  The  Spartans  believed  that  Philopoemen  had 
delivered  them  from  a  great  calamity,  and  they  w^ished 
to  show  their  gratitude  by  a  present  of  120  talents, 
the  sum  which  had  been  brought  into  the  treasury 
by  the  sale  of  the  property  of  Nabis.     But  Timolaus, 

>  Polyb.  XXIII.  10.4.  XXI.  7.  «  Plut.  Phil.  16. 
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whom  they  sent  with  this  offer  to  Megalopolis,  was     ^Jl^y* 
so  struck  by  the  simplicity  of  Philopoemen's  domestic  u 


habits,  and  the  dignity  of  his  conversation,  that  he  f^^^^jj^^ 
could  not  summon  courage  to  deliver  his  message,  League, 
until  he  was  sent  a  third  time.  Philopoemen,  who 
was  superior  to  all  such  temptiitions,  though  he  de- 
clined the  offer,  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  of  strengthening  his  influence.  He  went  to 
Sparta,  and  advised  them  to  spare  such  gifts  for  their 
enemies  and  bad  men  whose  mouths  they  might  stop 
by  bribes,  but  not  to  attempt  to  corrupt  and  degrade 
men  of  honour  who  were  already  their  friends. 

The  iiight  of  Antiochus,  though  it  did  not  produce 
any  great  change  in  the  state  of  affairs  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, was  attended  by  a  sensible  alteration  in  the 
tone  and  deportment  of  the  Romans  toward  their  Greek 
allies,  and  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  position  which 
the  Achfeans  were  henceforth  to  occupy.  But  though 
no  reasonable  man  among  them  could  any  longer  hope 
for  absolute  independence,  much  might  turn  on  the 
attitude  which  they  maintained  in  their  transactions 
with  the  superior  Power.  There  were  two  extremes 
between  which  it  was  possible  and  advisable  to  steer : 
on  the  one  hand  an  excess  of  servility,  which,  while 
it  degraded  the  national  character,  would  invite  insult 
and  oppression ;  on  the  other,  an  affectation  of  defiance, 
which  could  only  provoke  resentment,  and  plunge 
them  into  utter  ruin.  One  of  these  extremes  was  re- 
presented by  AristaBnus,  who  did  not  scruple  openly 
to  recommend  unreserved  compliance  with  the  will  of 
the  Romans  in  every  point.  Philopoemen,  who  saw 
quite  as  clearly  that  the  power  of  Rome  was  irre- 
sistible, nevertheless  indignantly  rejected  these  slavish 
maxims,  and  sharply  censured  their  author,  who,  he 
said,  was  precipitating  the  destiny  of  Greece.  He  saw 
that  there  was  a  mean  which  combined  honour  with 
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CHAP,  safety,  and  that  the  nation  would  not  suffer  the  worse 
*  treatment,  if  it  showed  a  sense  of  its  own  dignity, 
while  it  acknowledged  the  majesty  of  Rome.^  Dio- 
phanes  on  the  other  hand  seems  to  have  cherished  ex- 
travagant hopes,  and  to  have  deceived  himself  with  a 
vain  reliance  on  the  forbearance  of  the  Romans.  He 
believed  that  the  time  was  now  come  to  force  Elis 
and  Messenia  to  enter  into  the  League.  The  Eleans, 
when  they  were  summoned,  returned  an  evasive  an- 
swer, promising  that  they  would  consider  the  proposal 
when  the  Syrian  troops  still  remaining  in  Elis  had 
been  dismissed.  The  Messenians  took  no  other  notice 
Diophanes  of  the  requisition  than  to  prepare  for  war.  But  when 
ninui.  "  Diophanes  began  to  ravage  their  territory  and  to 
threaten  Messene,  they  sent  to  Flamininus,  who  was 
then  at  Chalcis,  offering  to  surrender  to  the  Romans. 
He  hastened  to  Megalopolis,  and  ordered  Diophanes 
immediately  to  raise  the  siege  and  come  to  him :  and 
when  they  met,  having  gently  reproved  him  for  en- 
gaging in  such  an  enterprise  without  his  sanction, 
bade  him  disband  his  forces.  He  however  enjoined 
the  Messenians  to  incorporate  themselves  with  the 
AchflBan  League  and  to  recal  their  exiles,  but  gave 
them  leave  to  apply  to  him,  if  they  wished  for  any 
indulgence  or  security.  Diophanes  had  attempted  to 
make  another  acquisition  for  the  League.  Zacynthus, 
when  Philip  ceded  it  to  Amynander  as  the  price  of  his 
alliance,  had  been  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  Sicilian 
named  Hierocles,  who,  when  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus,  agreed  with  Diophanes  to  deliver  it  up  to 
the  Achasans.  But  the  Romans  now  put  in  their 
claim  to  the  island,  and  said  that  it  was  not  for  the 
benefit  of  Diophanes  and  the  Achaeans  that  their 
legions  had  fought  at  Thermopyte.  Diophanes  ven- 
tured to  vindicate  his  own  conduct  and  the  rights  of 
the  League,  but  there  were  many  voices  in  the  Achaean 

*  Polyb.  XXV.  9. 
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Council,  among  them  no  doubt  that  of  Aristsenus,  ciiap. 
which  condemned  his  pertinacity,  and  proposed  to 
submit  the  question  to  the  judgment  of  Flamininus, 
Flamininus  on  this  occasion  compared  the  League  to 
a  tortoise,  which  is  safe  only  so  long  as  it  keeps  within 
its  shell :  so  the  AchaBans  would  be  in  danger  as  soon 
as  they  began  to  sally  beyond  Peloponnesus.  The 
League  drew  in  its  head,  and  the  island  was  given  up 
to  the  Romans. 

The  Spartans  who  showed  themselves  so  grateful  to 
Philopoemen  seem  to  have  been  only  a  party,  and  not 
a  very  numerous  or  powerful  party.  It  was  probably 
the  same  which  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  aflfairs 
by  Philopoemen,  when  he  first  united  Sparta  with  the 
Achaean  League,  and,  having  lost  its  ascendancy  in  the 
reaction  produced  by  the  arrival  of  Antiochus,  was 
restored  to  power,  as  we  have  seen,  through  Philopoe- 
men's  intervention.  But  as  soon  as  the  danger  was 
past  its  adversaries  appear  to  have  recovered  their 
superiority ;  and  one  of  their  first  measures  was  an  in- 
fringement at  once  of  the  constitution  of  the  Achaean 
League,  and  of  the  treaty  between  the  Achaeans  and 
Rome,  which  provided  tliat  no  embassy  should  be  re- 
ceived at  Rome  from  any  of  the  states,  members  of  the 
League,  apart  from  the  entire  body.^  They  notwith- 
standing sent  envoys  to  request  the  Senate  to  release 
their  hostages,  and  to  restore  the  maritime  towns  to 
the  dominion  of  Sparta.  One  of  their  complaints  with 
regard  to  these  towns  was,  that  so  long  as  they  were 
shut  out  from  their  coast,  they  could  not  conve- 
niently send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  though  by  the 
Achaean  constitution,  which  had  been  affirmed  by  the 
treaty,  they  were  forbidden  to  do  so.  But  the  motive  The 
which  rendered  them  most  anxious  to  recover  these  ^^ 
places  was,  that  they  afforded  a  refuge  for  the  exiles. 
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CHAP.  The  return  of  the  exiles  was  what  all  classes  at  Sparta, 
'  except  the  party  which  was  protected  by  PhilopoemcD, 
most  dreaded,  as  it  was  likely  to  be  attended  by  a  re- 
volution, in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  new  citizens 
admitted  by  the  tyrants  would  have  been  in  danger 
of  losing  their  property,  their  franchise,  and  their 
personal  freedom.  The  main  object  of  the  embassy 
to  Rome  was  apparently  to  avert  this  calamity,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  exiles  at  the  same  time  sent 
envoys  to  support  their  claims  there.  The  Senate 
reserved  the  petition  as  to  the  hostages  for  further 
consideration^,  but  some  time  after  released  all  of 
them,  except  the  son  of  Nabis,  who  would  perhaps 
also  have  been  sent  back  if  he  had  not  been  carried 
off  by  sickness.^  The  question  as  to  the  towns  it 
referred  to  the  decision  of  Flamininus  and  his  col- 
leagues :  on  the  subject  of  the  exiles  it  seems  to  have 
answered  with  studied  ambiguity,  expressing  surprise 
that  they  were  not  recalled  to  their  homes  now  that 
Sparta  was  once  more  free.  This  was  the  business 
on  which  Flamininus  came  with  Glabrio  to  JEgmmj 
after  the  siege  of  Naupactus  had  been  raised.  The 
cause  of  the  exiles  was  probably  viewed  with  favour 
by  the  Roman  government,  as  that  of  an  oligarchical 
party,  and  their  restoration  could  not  fail  to  produce 
frequent  occasions  for  Roman  intervention.  Philo- 
poemen  also  wished  to  bring  it  about,  but  for  a  very 
different  end:  to  reduce  Sparta  into  more  complete 
dependence  on  the  League^;  and  he  prevailed  on  the 
Council  to  reject  the  request  of  Flamininus  and  the 
consul,  when  they  interceded  in  behalf  of  the  exiles.^ 
The  case  of  Elis  was  discussed  at  the  same  time. 
The  Eleans  no  longer  refused  to  enter  into  the  League, 
but  they  desired,  it  is  said,  to  be  admitted  on  their 

»  Polyb.  XX.  12.  »  Ibid.  xx.  13.  *  Llv.  xxxviii.  31. 

*  Liv.  xxxvi.  35.  riut  Philop.  17.  Paus.  vjji.  51. 
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own  application  rather  than  through  the  intervention      chap. 
of  the  Romans.^     But  it  may  have  been  the  jealousy  '  ■ 

of  the  independent  party  among  the  Achasans  which 
declined  that  intervention  in  this  case  as  in  that  of 
the  exiles.  Thus  at  last  the  work  begun  by  Aratus 
was  completed;  the  Avhole  peninsula  was  united  in 
the  League:  but  the  time  when  it  thus  reached  its 
greatest  compass  of  territorial  extent  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  period  in  which  it  continued  to  descend 
from  one  stage  of  humiliation  to  another,  until  it 
sank  into  total  subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke. 

The  ^Etolian  envoys,  though  Flamininus,  who  had 
returned  to  Rome,  pleaded  in  their  behalf,  found  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  implacable,  and  after  a  warm 
debate  which  lasted  several  days,  they  were  bidden 
to  choose  one  of  two  conditions  :  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion, or  to  pay  1000  talents  and  to  acknowledge 
the  allies  and  enemies  of  Rome  as  their  own.  When 
they  hesitated  between  the  extinction  of  their  free- 
dom and  a  burden  which  they  could  not  support, 
and  attempted  to  make  stipulations,  they  were  sternly 
dismissed.  On  the  return  of  their  envoys,  the  Mto- 
lians,  ta,ught  by  experience,  secured  the  passes  of 
Mount  Corax ;  and  Acilius,  finding  that  he  could  not 
safely  return  to  Naupactus,  suddenly  marched  against 
Lamia,  which  he  stormed  in  the  course  of  two  days. 
He  then  sat  down  before  Amphissa,  and  was  still 
occupied  with  the  siege,  when  he  was  superseded  by 
the  new  consul  L.  Scipio,  who  came,  accompanied  by 
his  brother  Africanus,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Anti- 
ochus  in  Asia.  With  such  an  object  before  them, 
they  had  no  mind  to  be  defciined  by  an  jEtolian 
town  ;  and  they  gladly  accepted  the  mediation  of  the 
Athenians,  who  interceded  in  behalf  of  the  ^Etolians. 
Yet  they  could  not  relax  the  rigour  of  the  terms 


>  LIv.  U.  9. 
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which  had  been  prescribed  at  Rome,  and  the  ^to- 
lians  were  persuaded  by  their  Athenian  friends  once 
more  to  solicit  a  truce,  that  they  might  again  implore 
the  clemency  of  the  Senate.  The  Scipios  willLogly 
granted  six  months  for  this  experiment,  and  then 
proceeded  on  their  march  to  the  East.  Philip,  whom 
the  Senate  had  gratified  by  the  release  of  his  son 
Demetrius,  had  already  prepared  roads,  bridges,  and 
magazines,  for  the  passage  of  the  Roman  army 
through  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  he  escorted  it 
in  person  as  far  as  the  Hellespont.  He  was  rewarded 
for  his  loyalty  by  the  remission  of  the  remainder  of 
his  tribute. 

Before  the  issue  of  the  contest  with  Antiochus 
became  known  in  Greece,  the  ^tolians,  though  they 
had  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  rashly  crediting,  as  it 
seems,  a  rumour  of  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army 
in  Asia^,  resumed  hostilities  against  Philip,  restored 
Amynander  to  his  dominions,  recovered  Amphilochia 
and  Aperantia,  and  drove  the  Macedonians  out  of 
Dolopia.2  These  unfortunate  conquests  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Senate  while  the  ^Etolian  envoys  were 
still  in  Rome,  and  inflamed  the  resentment  which 
they  provoked  by  their  injudicious  language.  They 
were  dismissed  with  notice,  that  an  iEtolian  embassy 
which  should  come  to  Rome,  unaccompanied  by  a 
Roman  commissioner,  would  be  treated  as  enemies.^ 
The  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Magnesia  had  struck 
the  uEtolians  with  dismay ;  the  answer  of  the  Senate 
plunged  them  into  despair,  as  they  learned  at  the 
same  time  that  the  new  consul,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
had  crossed  over  to  Apollonia.  In  their  terror  they 
entreated  the  Rhodians  and  Athenians  to  intercede 
for  them  with  the  Senate,  and  notwithstanding  the 
recent  prohibition  sent  a  fresh  embassy,  which  how- 


LiT.  zxxTii.  48. 


*  Ibid.  zzzviiL  1— ^. 
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ever  was  intercepted  by  the  Epirots  before  it  reached  cuap. 
Italy.  ^  Fulvius  began  his  operations  with  the  siege  .  ^^^'  . 
of  Ambracia,  which  was  in  union  with  the  ^tolian  b.  c.  i89. 
League.  The  Ambracians  themselves  afterwards  ^^j^. 
alleged,  that  they  were  ready  to  submit,  but  com- 
pelled by  unprovoked  hostility  to  close  their  gates 
against  him.^  They  received  a  reinforcement  of  1500 
iEtolians,  and  defended  themselves  with  persevering 
courage.  The  consul  might  perhaps  have  been  forced 
to  raise  the  siege,  if  the  ^tolians  had  been  able  to 
employ  all  their  forces  for  the  relief  of  Ambracia. 
But  they  were  obliged  at  the  same  time  to  guard 
their  coast  against  the  combined  attacks  of  the  lUy- 
rians  and  Achseans,  and  to  repel  the  Macedonians, 
who,  under  the  command  of  Philip's  son  Perseus,  had 
laid  siege  to  Amphilochia.  Thus  pressed  on  three 
sides,  they  resolved  to  end  the  unequal  conflict  at  any 
price.  Through  the  intercession  of  Amynander,  who 
had  submitted  to  the  Komans,  and  the  more  powerful 
influence  of  C.  Valerius,  the  consul's  half-brother  and 
a  son  of  that  Lsevinus  who  concluded  the  first  treaty 
with  the  ^tolians,  they  obtained  an  abatement  of  the 
tribute  which  had  been  demanded  by  the  Senate  to 
500  talents,  of  which  they  were  to  pay  200  immedi- 
ately, and  the  rest  by  instalments  in  six  years.  The 
Ambracians  had  with  some  difficulty  been  induced  to 
surrender  by  the  friendly  advice  of  their  ancient  guest, 
Amynander.  The  city  was  stripped  of  all  its  works  of 
art,  with  which  it  was  richly  adorned  during  the 
period  when  it  was  the  residence  of  Pyrrhus,  but 
suffered  no  other  injury^:  and  the  conqueror's  cle- 
mency was  acknowledged  by  a  decree  of  a  golden 
crown,  of  the  value  of  150  talents.  C.  Valerius  ac- 
companied the  ^tolian  envoys  to  Kome,  where  they 

'  Polyb.  XXII.  8,  9.  *  LW.  TLXvriil.  43. 

*  This  appears  to  be  clear  from  Polyb.  xxii.  13.,  notwithstanding  the  allegatUmt 
of  the  Xtollans  reported  by  Llvy,  xxxviii.  43. 
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CHAP,     found  that  a  Macedonian  embassy  was  endeavouring 
.   ^'    .  to  prejudice  the  Senate  against  tbein.     But  perhaps 


thtJEto- 


Philip's  animosity  may  as  little  have  injured  their 
cause,  as  it  was  probably  aided  by  the  eloquence  of 
the  Rhodian  and  Atlienian  orators  who  pleaded  in 
their  behalf.  The  Senate  apparently  granted  peace 
because  no  greater  advantage  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  continuance  of  the  war :  and  it  was  not 
evep  desirable  entirely  to  crush  a  people  so  hostile  to 
Treaty  with  Philip.  By  the  articles  of  the  treaty  they  became, 
with  regard  to  their  foreign  relations,  mere  vassals  of 
Rome,  and  were  bound  to  serve  in  her  wars.  They 
renounced  their  title  to  all  the  possessions  which  had 
been  taken  from  them  since  the  consulship  of  L. 
Quinctius  Flamininus  and  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
bus.^  QEniadae  and  its  territory  was  annexed  to  Acar- 
nania.  Cephallenia  was  expressly  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  the  treaty ;  for  the  Senate  was  determined 
to  take  possession  of  this,  as  of  the  other  Ionian 
islands.  No  chantye  was  made  in  the  article  relating 
to  the  tribute.  Thus  ended  the  resistance  of  the 
jEtolians ;  and  their  humiliation  ought  to  have  been 
embittered  by  the  reflection,  that  they  deserved  their 
fate:  that  their  policy  had  been  uniformly  at  once 
selfish,  iniquitous,  and  short-sighted ;  and  that  they 
had  contributed  more  than  any  other  people,  by  their 
blind  rapacity  and  reckless  ambition,  to  hasten  and 
aggravate  the  degradation  of  Greece.^ 

After  the  submission  of  the  iEtolians  Fulvius 
crossed  over  to  Cephallenia,  and  summoned  the  four 
towns  of  the  island  to  surrender.  All  obeyed  and 
gave  the  hostages  demanded  by  the  consul.  But  the 
people  of  Same,  excited  by  a  report  that  the  Romans 

*  Polyblus  (xxii,  15.)  and  after  him  Livy  (xxxviii.  11.)  have  made  a  mistake 
In  the  prsnomen  of  Quinctius. 

*  I  do  not  make  these  remarks  without  having  weighed  the  attempts  which  have 
lately  been  made  by  Flathe  and  other  writers  (as  Nitzsch,  Polybitu)  to  place  the 
conduct  of  the  ^tolians  in  a  fairer  light 
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intended  to  displace  them,  flew  to  arms,  and  closed     chap. 
their  gates.     They  held  out  for  four  months  ;  and  it 


was  only  after  they  had  been  reduced  to  a  handful  of 
men,  weakened  by  wounds  and  fatigue,  that  the  town 
was  stormed. 

From  Cephallenia,  when  the  conquest  was  com- 
pleted, the  consul  passed  over  into  Peloponnesus,  to 
settle  some  differences  in  which  he  had  been  re- 
quested to  interpose  his  authority.  Philopoemen  was  An  inno- 
now  again  at  the  head  of  the  League;  and  he  had  Jwio^' 
taken  the  opportunity  to  introduce  a  change  of  some  ™*^°' 
importance  in  its  laws.  As  an  Arcadian,  he  could 
feel  no  sympathy  in  favour  of  any  exclusive  privileges 
of  the  old  Achaean  toAvns,  and  he  now  proposed  to 
abolish  that  which  had  hitherto  been  enjoyed  by 
jEgium,  as  the  place  of  assembly,  and  to  share  this 
advantage  in  rotation  among  all  the  cities  of  the 
League.^  For  the  same  reason  that  iEgium  loudly 
protested  against  this  innovation,  it  was  received  with 
great  complacency  by  the  other  cities.  Philopoemen 
had  summoned  an  Assembly  for  the  discussion  of  his 
measure  to  Argos,  and  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  Demiurges,  who  attempted  to  transfer  it  to 
^gium,  it  appeared  so  clearly  that  they  could  not 
collect  one  there,  that  Fulvius  himself,  though  he 
wished  to  thwart  Philopoemen,  was  obliged  to  attend 
at  Argos,  and  he  found  the  general  inclination  so 
strong  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  that  he  thought  it 
best  to  give  way.  His  dislike  to  it  seems  to  indicate 
that,  in  his  judgment  at  least,  it  tended  to  promote 
the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the  League-  But  his 
presence  was  required  by  another  still  graver  question. 
The  Spartans,  growing  more  and  more  impatient  of 
the  restraint  imposed  on  them  by  the  vicinity  of  the 
exiles  and  the  loss  of  their  maritime  towns,  surprised 

>  Sec  above,  pp.  90.  93. 
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CHAP,  one  of  these  towns  named  Las,  in  the  night.  They 
.  ^^^'  .  were  soon  dislodged  by  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  at- 
tempt so  much  alarmed  the  other  towns  on  the  coast 
and  the  exiles,  that  they  complained  of  the  aggression 
to  the  Achaeans.  On  the  motion  of  Philopoemen 
envoys  were  sent  to  Sparta,  with  a  declaration  that 
the  AchaBans  would  consider  their  treaty  with  Sparta 
as  dissolved,  unless  the  Spartans  surrendered  the 
authors  and  abettors  of  the  attack  on  Las.  This  de- 
mand roused  both  indignation  and  alarm  at  Sparta, 
where  it  was  viewed  not  only  as  an  insult,  but  as  a 
prelude  to  the  restoration  of  the  exiles.  Thirty  of  the 
party  which  had  been  supported  by  Philopcemen  were 
put  to  death,  and  the  Assembly  of  the  people  decreed 
to  renounce  the  connection  with  the  Achaeans,  and  to 
send  an  embassy  to  Fulvius  with  an  offer  to  surrender 
to  the  Romans.  When  the  Achaean  envoys  brought 
back  a  report  of  these  proceedings,  the  Achaean  Assem- 
bly unanimously  decreed  war  against  Sparta ;  but  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced  for  the  commencement  of 
regular  hostilities.  Fulvius  caused  an  Assembly  to  be 
convoked  at  Elis,  where  he  expressed  himself  so  as  to 
foster  the  hopes  of  each  party,  but  enjoined  both  to 
abstain  from  war  until  they  should  have  consulted 
Greek  cm-  the  Senate.  Each  accordingly  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rom"  *  Rome.  That  of  the  Achaeans,  to  which  the  Spartan 
exiles  likewise  committed  their  cause,  was  conducted 
by  Lycortas,  the  father  of  Polybius  the  historian,  a 
partizan  of  Philopoemen,  and  by  his  rival  Diophanes, 
who  had  returned  from  Asia  with  a  great  increase  of 
reputation  from  brilliant  exploits  which  he  had 
achieved  in  the  Roman  service  against  Antiochus  at 
the  head  of  the  Achaean  auxiliaries.  The  envoys  did 
not  act  in  concert  with  each  other.  Diophanes  was 
willing  to  refer  the  whole  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  Senate.  Lycortas  insisted  on  the  rights  of  the 
League.     The  Senate  dismissed  both  parties  with  an 
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answer  so  framed  that  each  might  construe  it  as  suited     chap. 
its  o>VTi  interest.    The  Achamns  understood  it  as  a  per-  ■ 


mission  to  deal  as  they  would  with  Sparta. 

Philopoemen  was  re-elected  for  the  following  year, 
and  in  the  spring  led  an  army  to  Compasium,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Laconia,  where  the  Spartan  exiles  flocked 
to  his  camp.     He  sent  a  message  to  Sparta  repeating 
the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  aggressors,  some 
of  whom  he  named,  but  with  a  promise  that  they 
should  have  a  fair  trial.    On  the  faith  of  this  promise 
those  who  were  demanded  by  name  repaired  to  the 
Achfean  camp,  accompanied  by  many  friends  and  ad- 
vocates.    But  as  they  approached  they  were  assailed 
by  the  exiles,  first  with  invectives,  and  at  length  with 
personal  violence.     The  envoys  and  Philopoemen  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  allay  the  tumult,  in  which  the 
Achaeans,  instigated  by  the  exiles,  took  an  active  part 
against  the  Spartans.     Seventeen  were  arrested  and 
put  to  death  on  the  spot,  and  sixty-three  more  the 
next  day,  after  a  mock  trial,  in  which  their  enemies 
were  judges.     Those  who  remained  in  the  city  were 
so  cowed  by  this  execution  that  they  offered  no  re- 
sistance to  the  orders  of  Philopoemen.     He  required  b.  c.  iss. 
that  the  walls  of  Sparta  should  be  rased  and  the  suyug*- 
foreign  mercenaries  who  had  served  under  the  tyrants  sparu. 
sent  out  of  Laconia;  that  all  who  had  been  eman- 
cipated by  the  tyrants  should  leave  the  country  be- 
fore a  certain  day,  under  pain  of  being  seized  and 
sold  for  slaves ;  and  that  the  laws  and  discipline  of 
Lycurgus  should  be  abolished,  and  the  Achcean  insti- 
tutions established  in  their  room.^     It  would  seem 
from  Livy's  description,  that  the  restoration  of  the 
exiles  was  not  exacted  until  the  other  demands  were 
so   far  fulfilled,  that   the   city  was   left  completely 
defenceless.     It  was  decreed  in  an  Assembly  which 

1  Plut.  Philop.  16.     I.iv.  XXXVIII.  32—^4. 
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CHAP,  was  held  at  Tegea;  and  as  at  the  same  time  intel- 
>  ligence  was  received  that  a  number  of  the  disfran- 
chised citizens,  instead  of  quitting  Laconia,  were 
lurking  in  the  country,  Philopoemen  was  directed  to 
return  with  a  body  of  light  troops  and  seize  as  many 
as  he  could  find.  He  took  about  3000,  who  were  all 
sold,  and  with  the  produce  of  the  sale  a  colonnade  at 
Megalopolis,  which  had  been  in  ruins  since  the  time 
of  Cleomenes,  was  rebuilt.  The  debated  territory  of 
Belemna  was  likewise  re-annexed  to  Megalopolis. 
These  measures  were  undoubtedly  unjust,  tyrannical, 
cruel,  and  impolitic.  They  violated  the  wisest  maxims 
which  Philopoemen  himself  had  adopted,  and  which 
he  appears  to  have  observed  in  almost  every  other 
case;  for  they  afforded  a  fresh  occasion  for  Roman 
interference,  which  it  should  have  been  the  chief  aim 
of  every  Greek  statesman  as  much  as  possible  to 
prevent.  But  it  seems  as  if  the  feelings  of  the  Me- 
galopolitan  were  too  strong  for  his  ordinary  mode- 
ration and  prudence,  and  blinded  him  to  the  real 
character  and  tendency  of  his  measures.  He  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  so  signal  a  triumph  over 
the  old  enemy  of  his  country,  of  such  ample  reta- 
liation for  the  injuries  it  had  suffered  from  Cleo- 
menes. 
Foreign  The  surprise  which  may  be  felt  at  the  boldness  of 

to"thir***  these  measures  is  somewhat  abated,  when  we  find 
^^»^  that  at  this  time  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the 
East  in  alliance  with  the  Romans  courted  the  friendship 
of  the  Achaeans,  and  were  eager  to  purchase  it  by 
costly  presents.  While  Philopoemen  found  it  neces- 
sary to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome  headed  by  an  Elean 
named  Nicodemus,  to  apologise  for  the  recent  trans- 
actions in  Laconia,  he  introduced  into  the  Achaean 
Assembly  an  envoy  from  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who 
came  to  solicit  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  alliance  be- 
tween Egypt  and  the  League.     An  embassy  headed 
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by  Lycortas  was  sent  to  Alexandria,  to  negotiate  a      chap. 
fresh  treaty.     When  this  embassy  returned,  Philo-      ^^^' 
pcemen  had  been  succeeded  in  office  by  Arista3nus, 
the  leader  of  the  opposite  party.     Lycortas  was  ac- 
companied by  ambassadors  from  Ptolemy,  and  in  the 
same  Assembly  in  which  they  were  admitted  to  an 
audience,  ministers  likewise  appeared  from  Eumenes 
and  Seleucus  Pliilopator,  who  had  just  succeeded  An- 
tiochus  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  The  Egyptians  brought 
a  present  of  6000  suits  of  armour  and  200  talents  of 
copper  money.     But  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was 
postponed,  and  Aristaenus  gained  a  triumph  over  his 
adversaries,  by  the  discovery  that,  whereas  several 
treaties  of  alliance  had  been  concluded  at  various 
times  between  the  two  Powers  on  divers  conditions,  it 
had  been  neglected  in  the  recent  negotiation  to  de- 
termine which  of  these  was  to  be  renewed.      The 
envoys  of  Eumenes  were  instructed  to  offer  the  sum 
of  120  talents  for  a  singular  purpose.     It  was  to  be 
put  out  to  interest,  and  the  produce  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  salaries  to  the  members  of  the 
AchaBan  Council.     But  ApoUonidas  of  Sicyon,  one  of 
Philopoemen's  party,  warmly  protested   against  the 
acceptance  of  a  donative  which  he  denounced  as  an 
odious  bribe,  designed  to  extinguish  the  freedom  of 
their  future  deliberations.     The  feelings  of  the  As- 
sembly were  still  further  turned  against  Eumenes  by 
an  ^ginetan,  who  reminded  it  that  his  native  island 
was  still  occupied  by  the  king  of  Pergamus.     The 
magnificent  present  was  indignantly  rejected,  and  a 
decree  was  passed,  by  which  all  such  honours  con- 
ferred on  Eumenes   as  were  illegal   and   unseemly 
were  abolished.^     Seleucus  likewise  desired  the  re- 
newal of  the  alliance  which  had  subsisted  between 
his  house  and  the  ALchaeans,  and  offered  a  squadron 
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CHAF.  of  ten  galleys  of  war  to  the  League.  But  toward 
■  bim  the  Assembly  assumed  an  equally  dignified  at- 
titude. The  alliance  was  accepted,  the  present  re- 
fused. It  seems  clear  that  these  princes  must  have 
expected  some  advantage  from  the  connection  which 
they  were  so  anxious  to  form  with  the  League,  though 
what  it  was  we  can  hardly  conjecture,  unless  that,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  occasions  sometimes  arose  in 
which  AchaBan  troops  might  render  them  important 
service  in  their  wars.^  But  the  tendency  of  such 
scenes  was  undoubtedly  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
the  party  which  wished  as  far  as  possible  to  preserve 
the  tone  and  demeanour  of  independence  in  the 
national  transactions  with  the  Romans. 
In-  But  every  fresh  transaction  between  Rome  and  the 
League  contributed  more  and  more  to  dispel  all  illu- 
sions as  to  the  real  footing  on  which  they  stood  with 
each  other.  Immediately  after  the  last  revolution  at 
Sparta,  a  Lacedaemonian  embassy  brought  complaints 
to  Rome  against  Philopoemen's  oppressive  measures, 
and  the  consul  M.  ^milius  Lepidus  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Achaeans,  expressing  his  disapprobation  of  their 
proceedings.  Philopoemen  in  consequence  sent  Nico- 
demus  to  Rome,  and  he  returned  and  made  his  report 
at  the  same  time  that  the  foreign  embassies  just  men- 
tioned were  admitted  to  an  audience  in  the  Achiean 
Assembly.  But  while  Philopccmen  was  still  in  office, 
he  was  forced  to  lend  his  sanction  and  support  to 
another  encroachment  of  the  Roman  Senate  on  the 
independence  of  Greece.  Zeuxippus,  the  author  of 
the  assassination  of  Brachyllas,  had  been  long  endea- 
vouring to  accomplish  his  return  from  exile  through 
the  interest  of  Flamininus,  and  the  Senate  was  at 
length  induced  to  send  an  order  for  his  restoration. 
He  had  not  yet  been  formally  convicted  of  the  murder, 
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because,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  ruling  party,     chap. 


LXV. 


there  had  been  a  suspension  of  forensic  business  in  '  ■ 

Boeotia  for  five  and  twenty  years.  ^     But  his  enemies 

now  hurried  two  indictments  which  had  been  long 

laid  against  him,  one  for  a  sacrilegious  embezzlement, 

the  other  for  the  murder  of  Brachyllas,  through  their 

remaining  stages,  and  when  the  order  of  the  Senate 

arrived,  they  were  able  to  plead  the  sentence  which 

had  just  been  passed  on  him  as  a  ground  for  declining 

to  obey  the  Senate's  order.    The  Senate  however  paid 

no  regard  to  this  excuse  and  ordered  the  ^tolians 

and  Achaeans  to  restore  Zeuxippus ;  and,  after  friendly 

exhortations  had  proved  ineffectual,  Philopoemen  was 

obliged  to  resort  to  measures  which  would  have  led 

to  a  war,  if  the  Senate  had  thought  fit  to  insist  on  the 

execution  of  its  mandate.^ 

The  answer  which  Nicodemus  had  brought  from 
Rome  signified  the  Senate's  disapprobation  of  the 
treatment  which  Sparta  had  suffered,  but  intimated 
no  intention  of  repealing  the  acts  of  the  League.  Not  Q.c«cmn« 
long  after  however  the  Achaeans  were  called  to  account 
for  their  conduct  by  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  who  had 
been  sent  with  two  colleagues  on  an  embassy  to  Mace- 
donia, and  seems  to  have  been  instructed  to  inspect 
the  condition  of  Peloponnesus  after  he  had  finished 
his  more  important  business  with  Philip.  Aristaenus 
convened  a  meeting  of  the  Achaean  magistrates  at 
Argos,  where  Metellus  censured  the  course  which  had 
been  adopted  toward  Sparta,  and  urged  them  to  re- 
dress the  wrong  which  had  been  done.  Aristaenus 
remained  silent,  as  having  no  vindication  to  offer ;  but 
Diophanes  openly  condemned  the  measures  of  Philo- 
poemen, not  only  with  regard  to  Sparta,  but  to  Mes- 
senia.  Metellus,  being  thus  supported,  became  more 
vehement  in  his  demands.     But  Philopoemen  and  his 
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ciiAP.  friends  vindicated  their  proceedings,  and  the  sense  of 
the  majority  was  on  their  side.  Metellus  then  called 
upon  the  Magistrates  to  convoke  a  General  Assembly ; 
but  being  unable  to  show  any  instructions  from  the 
Senate  which  he  had  to  communicate,  he  was  informed 
that  the  law  did  not  permit  them  to  comply  with  his 
request.  He  withdrew  deeply  mortified  and  displeased, 
and  would  not  even  receive  the  written  answer  wliich 
was  tendered  to  liim.^  As  it  was  eas)'  to  foresee  what 
kind  of  report  he  would  make  at  Rome,  the  Achaeans 
sent  an  embassy,  headed  by  Apollonides,  to  explain 
and  defend  their  conduct.  But  their  envoys  not  only 
had  to  encounter  the  accusations  of  Metellus,  but 
found  themselves  opposed  by  the  Spartan  exiles  them- 
selves, whom  Philopoemeu  had  restored.  The  exiles 
had  not  wished  to  see  their  country  reduced  to  such 
a  state  of  helplessness  and  abject  dependence  on  the 
Achaean  League  as  had  been  the  result  of  Philopoe- 
men's  measures,  and  they  had  sent  two  of  their  num- 
ber, Areus  and  Alcibiadcs,  to  complain  to  the  Senate. 
As  a  fresh  embassy,  with  Appiiis  Claudius  at  its  head, 
had  just  been  appointed  to  visit  Macedonia,  it  was 
directed  to  proceed  to  Greece,  and  there  to  arbitrate 
the  dispute  about  Sparta.  The  Senate  accepted  the 
excuse  offered  by  the  Achaean  envoys  for  the  denial  of 
the  Assembly  to  Metellus,  but  required  that  the  law 
should  be  altered  for  the  future,  so  that  a  Roman  am- 
bassador might  never  be  again  subject  to  a  similar 
refusal. 

Aristaenus  had  been  succeeded  in  office  by  Lycortas, 
when  Ap.  Claudius  conducted  the  embassy  to  Mace- 
donia ;  and  before  he  came  into  Greece  the  Achaean 
General  held  an  Assembly,  to  prepare  the  public  mind 
for  his  reception.  He  or  his  friends  pointed  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Assembly  against  the  Spartan  exiles, 
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more  especially  the  two  who  had  represented  them     chap. 
at  Rome,  and  a  decree  was  turaultuously  passed  by  * 

which  Areus  and  Alcibiades  were  condemned  to  death. 
A  few  days  after,  A  p.  Claudius  and  his  colleagues 
arrived  in  Peloponnesus,  and  an  Assembly  was  called 
at  Clitor  in  Arcadia  to  receive  them.  But  to  the  dis- 
may of  the  Achaeans  they  came  accompanied  by  Areus 
and  Alcibiades.  Appius  went  over  the  same  heads  of 
complaint  which  Metellus  had  dwelt  on  the  year  be- 
fore: the  massacre  at  Compasium,  the  dismantling 
of  the  walls,  the  abolition  of  the  old  Spartan  insti- 
tutions. Lycortas,  as  belonged  to  his  office  and  his 
political  connections,  undertook  to  reply.  If  Livy 
found  any  good  authority  for  the  arguments  which  he 
puts  into  his  mouth,  he  ventured  on  some  allusions 
to  passages  in  Roman  history  which  it  would  have 
been  more  prudent  to  have  avoided,  and  exposed  the 
inconsistency  of  the  Senate's  intervention  in  such  a 
case  with  the  liberty  which  had  been  proclaimed  at 
the  Isthmian  Games.  ^  But  he  took  his  stand  on 
ground  which  seems  less  solid.  He  alleged  that  re- 
ligion forbade  the  Achceans  to  rescind  acts  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  an  oath,  and  recorded  on  monu- 
ments of  stone  for  perpetual  remembrance.  There  is 
no  wrong  or  folly  which  might  not  be  made  irrevo- 
cable, if  such  scruples  were  to  be  admitted.  If  the 
AchaBans  had  sworn  to  perpetuate  injustice,  the  im- 
piety was  in  the  oath,  not  in  the  breach  of  it.  Appius 
however  disdained  to  reason,  and  would  only  advise 
the  AchfiBans  to  comply  while  they  could  with  a  good 
grace,  and  not  to  wait  until  they  were  forced  to  yield. 
The  Assembly  groaned  at  the  threat,  but  felt  that  it 
was  not  to  be  defied.  The  religious  sanction  however 
still  afforded  some  shelter  to  the  national  dignity. 
The  Romans  were  requested  to  make  what  changes 
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CHAP,     they  would  in  the  stat€  of  Sparta,  but  not  to  compel 
^  ^^^'   ,  the  AchaBans  to  incur  the  guilt  of  perjury.     The  only 
concession  immediately  made  to  Appius  was  the  re- 
peal of  the  decree  passed  against  Areus  and  Alcibiades. 
All  other  points  were  again  referred  to  the  decision 
of  the  Senate,  and  fresh  embassies  were  sent  to  Rome 
pmiet  at     both  from  the  League  and  from  Sparta.    From  Sparta 
^^^'^        the   Senate  received  ministers  who  represented  the 
claims  of  four  distinct  parties.*     The  exiles  were  di- 
vided among  themselves.     One  body,  which  had  the 
prince  Agesipolis  at  its  head,  claimed  the  entire  resti- 
tution of  their  ancient  possessions.     The  rest,  among 
whom  were  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  would  have  been 
content  to  recover  a  portion  of  their  property,  to  the 
value  of  one  talent.     There  was  a  third  party,  which 
desired  the  re-establishment  of  the  order  of  things 
which  had  been  settled  in  Sparta  before  the  late  violent 
changes,  but  so  as  to  preserve  the  union  with  the 
Achasan  League.      Whether  it  was   adverse  to  the 
exiles,  or  only  wished  to  see  the  walls  rebuilt  and 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus  revived,  does  not  clearly  appear. 
A  fourth  deputation  represented  those  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death  or  banishment  by  the  decree  of 
the  Achajan  Assembly,  and  prayed  that  they  might  be 
restored  to  their  country.     The  Senate  referred  these 
intricate  controversies  to  a  committee  composed  of 
Flamininus,  Metellus,  and  Appius  Claudius,  all  more 
or  less  unfriendly  to  Philopoemen  and  the  Achseans. 
There  were  however  two  points  on  which  the  four 
parties  seemed  to  be  agreed.     None  asked  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  Achaean  League  ;  and  the  petition  of 
those  who  wished  to  have  their  condemnation  reversed 
was  not  repugnant  to  the  claims  of  any  of  the  rest. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Flamininus  an  agreement  was 
drawn  up  including  these  two  articles  only,  and  was 
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subscribed  by  all  the  Spartan  deputies.     It  was  then     chap. 
proposed  to  the  Achaean  envoy  Xenarchus,  who,  not  - 

seeing  how  to  reject  the  one  and  accept  the  other, 
likewise  put  his  seal  to  the  whole.  But  the  question 
of  property  was  left  undecided,  probably  because  it 
was  seen  to  be  of  much  greater  moment  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  Sparta.  Sparta  in  fact  became  soon  after 
the  scene  of  fresh  commotion  in  which  the  original 
exiles  were  again  expelled,  and  Agesipolis  was  slain 
by  pirates  as  he  was  on  his  voyage  to  Italy,  with  other 
envo3's,  for  the  purpose  of  another  appeal  to  the  Senate.^ 
Wlicn  Flamininus  annexed  Messenia  to  the  Achaean 
League,  he  had  encouraged  the  Messenians  to  seek 
protection  or  redress  from  Rome,  if  they  should  be 
oppressed  by  the  Achaean  government.^  It  had  been 
the  policy  of  Philopoemen  to  strengthen  the  popular 
party  at  Messene,  as  of  principles  most  congenial  to 
the  constitution  of  the  League.  The  measures  which 
he  had  taken  for  this  purpose  were  condemned,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  his  political  opponents  in  the  Achaean 
councils  ;  and  it  was  by  this  time  well  known  that  he 
was  not  viewed  with  a  favourable  eye  at  Rome.  The 
oligarchical  faction  was  thus  stimulated  to  make  an 
effort  to  recover  its  power  under  Roman  patronage, 
and  sent  Dinocrates,  one  of  its  leading  men  and  a 
personal  enemy  of  Philopoemen,  to  plead  its  cause  be- 
fore the  Senate.  He  arrived  in  Rome  at  the  time 
when  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  had  just  been  appointed 
ambassador  to  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  Flamininus 
to  Prusias  of  Bithynia.  He  had  formerly  insinuated 
himself  into  the  intimacy  and  favour  of  Flamininus, 
though  his  character  and  habits  could  only  inspire 
the  Roman  with  contempt^ ;  but  he  was  not  the  less 
useful  as  a  political  instrument.     Flamininus  entered 
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CHAP,     into  Iiis  views,  and  when  he  sailed  for  Greece  on  his 

LXV. 

'  way  to  Asia  took  Dinocrates  with  him.  On  his 
arrival  at  Naupactus  he  wrote  to  the  Achaean  Magis- 
trates to  summon  an  Assembly.  Philopcsmen  was 
now  General  for  the  eighth  time.  He  was  aware  of 
the  object  for  which  Flamininus  desired  an  audience ; 
but  he  also  knew  that  he  had  received  no  instructions 
with  regard  to  Greece.  He  therefore  replied,  that  he 
would  call  an  Assembly  if  Titus  would  state  the  busi- 
ness which  he  had  to  bring  before  it ;  since  the  law 
did  not  pennit  an  Assembly  to  be  summoned  "without 
such  notice.  No  answer  could  be  devised  to  this 
objection,  and  Flamininus  proceeded  on  his  journey 
without  having  been  able  to  effect  anything  either  for 
Dinocrates,  or  for  the  newly  expelled  Spartan  exiles, 
who  also  had  reckoned  on  his  patronage.^  Dinocrates 
however,  though  disappointed,  was  not  discouraged. 
He  had  probably  received  assurances  of  support  from 
Flamininus,  and  perhaps  had  previously  concerted 
measures  with  his  partizans,  which  he  did  not  think  it 
safe  to  defer,  or  for  which  he  could  not  expect  a  fairer 
opportunity,  since  Philopoemen  was  lying  sick  of  a 
Kevoiution  fevcr  at  Argos.^  On  his  return  to  Messene  he  eflfected 
a  revolution  by  which  the  government  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  his  faction.  They  proclaimed  Messenia 
independent  of  the  AchoBan  League,  and  made  prepa- 
rations for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Philopoemen, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  these  tidings,  despatched  Lycortas 
with  all  the  forces  at  his  disposal  into  Messenia.  But 
notwithstanding  his  illness,  and  though  he  was  now 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  he  could  not  bear 
the  confinement  of  a  sick  room  at  such  a  juncture, 
and  a  day  or  two  after  set  out  for  Megalopolis,  which 
he  reached  in  one  day.  Here  he  collected  a  small 
body  of  the  Megalopolitan  cavalry,  and  pushed  on  to 
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overtake  Lycortas.     Dinocrates  however  had  taken      ^"^p- 

T  YV 

such  precautions  to  secure   the  passes  leading  into  r 

Messenia,  that  Lycortas  was  not  able  to  force  his  way 
through.  We  want  the  details  which  would  have 
explained  hoAv  it  was  that  Philopoemen  neither  met 
him  on  his  retreat,  nor  was  checked  by  the  same  ob- 
stacle. Livy  says,  that  his  object  was  to  relieve 
Corone,  which  had  not  yielded  and  was  threatened 
by  the  eneray.^  He  advanced  near  to  Messene,  and 
worsted  Dinocrates  in  a  skirmisli,  but  was  soon  forced 
to  retreat  by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  body  of  Messenian 
troops ;  and  while  he  exerted  himself  beyond  his 
strength,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  brunt  of  the 
enemy's  charge  to  cover  the  rear  of  his  little  squadron, 
he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and,  being  stunned  by 
the  fall,  was  taken  and  led  in  triumph  to  Messene.  b.  c.  i84. 
Dinocrates  and  his  party,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  Capture 
the  multitude,  exhibited  him  for  a  short  time  in  the  of  pwio. 
theatre,  but  apprehending  that  the  spectacle  was  p®"**"' 
likely  to  rouse  the  public  sympathy  in  behalf  of  their 
noble  prisoner,  they  hurried  him  away  to  their  council 
chamber,  and  then  threw  him  into  a  dungeon  called 
the  Treasury,  a  pit  with  only  one  opening,  a  hole 
at  the  top,  which  was  secured  by  a* heavy  slab  of 
stone.  Here  he  was  kept  in  chains  till  the  morrow, 
when  his  enemies,  alarmed,  it  seems,  by  the  indi- 
cations  which  they  perceived  of  popular  feeling  in  his 
favour,  held  another  secret  council,  in  which  it  was 
resolved  to  despatch  him.  An  executioner  was  sent 
with  a  cup  of  poison ;  and  Philopoemen,  when  he  had 
learnt  that  Lycortas  was  safe,  and  that  the  Megalopo- 
litan  cavalry  had  escaped,  calmly  swallowed  the  fatal 
draught. 

>  xxxix.  49.  ad  praoccHpaadam  Coronen.  Plutarch,  Phllop.  18.  (of  Dinocrates) 
Kdfiriy  T^y  Ka\ou/i4vriy  Ko\avi9a  rpoarryyt^On  /UaAo^v  KaTa\afiedvtiy.  ColonU,  or 
Colonidcs,  was  adjacent  to  Coronc.  Paus.  iv.  34.  8.  Tp  Kop»yod»y  w6Ktt  itrrly 
ifiopos  KoA«jri5€S.  .  .  KeTrcu  5i  rh  'K6\i(rfia  ad  KoXuyides  iwl  6«^Aoi%  fiucpby  &r6 
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CHAP.  The  last  great  man  whom  Greece  produced,  or  for 
i  '  *  .  whom  she  could  have  found  any  fit  employment. 
Even  he  came  too  late  to  do  more  than  give  proof  of 
abilities,  by  which,  in  a  different  age,  he  might  have 
rendered  more  important  services  to  his  country. 
We  can  hardly  help  thinking,  that  the  part  he  had  to 
sustain  was  better  suited  to  the  genius  of  Aratus,  and 
that  if  he  had  lived  earlier,  the  independence  of 
Greece  might  not  have  expired  so  soon. 

The  tidings  of  his  death  excited  vehement  grief 
and  indignation  throughout  the  League,  except  in 
the  small  party  of  his  political  adversaries ;  for  Phi- 
lopcemen  was  not  only  the  pride  of  the  nation,  as  the 
greatest,  indeed  the  only  very  able  commander  it  had 
to  boast  of;  he  also  possessed  its  confidence  and 
esteem,  as  he  represented  its  feelings  and  wshes. 
An  Assembly  was  immediately  summoned  to  Mega- 
lopolis, where  the  people  manifested  their  feelings  by 
the  election  of  Lycortas  to  supply  his  place.  And 
there  would  probably  have  been  no  hesitation  or  dis- 
pute as  to  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  most  active 
measures  for  avenging  his  death,  had  it  not  happened 
that  at  this  juncture  Q.  Marcius  arrived  in  Pelopon- 
nesus on  his  return  from  Macedonia.  It  appears  that 
he  was  present  when  the  decree  of  war  against  Mes- 
senia  was  brought  forward,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
divert  the  Acha^ans  from  their  purpose,  and  to  induce 
them  to  wait  until  they  had  consulted  the  Senate. 
But  the  Assembly  was  not  in  a  temper  to  take  this 
advice,  even  if  it  had  believed  that  it  might  obtain 
satisfaction  at  Rome.  War  was  declared,  and  Ly- 
cortas immediately  invaded  Messenia  with  an  over- 
powering force,  and  ravaged  it  with  vindictive  ani- 
mosity. It  was  however  thought  advisable  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Rome  to  propitiate  the  Senate.  The 
Spartan  exiles,  and  the  party  now  in  possession  of 
the  city,  also  renewed  their  applications.    But  Marcius 
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returned  about  the  same  time,  and  the  policy  of  the  chap. 
Senate  was  determined  by  his  report  and  advice.  He  ^^'  . 
suggested  that  a  slight  hint  of  the  Senate's  displeasure 
toward  the  Achaeans  would  encourage  Sparta  to  make 
common  cause  with  Messene,  and  then  the  League 
would  be  glad  to  place  itself  under  Roman  protection. 
Accordingly,  the  agents  of  the  Spartan  government 
were  informed  that  the  Senate  had  already  done  all  in 
its  power  for  them,  and  did  not  consider  the  business 
as  one  which  concerned  it  any  longer.  The  Achaean 
envoys  requested  that,  if  they  might  not  hope  for  aid 
from  Rome,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance,  in 
their  war  with  Messene,  the  Senate  would  at  least 
prevent  arms  or  provisions  from  being  brought  to  the 
enemy  out  of  Italy.  The  Senate  did  not  even  notice 
this  request,  but  declared  that  the  Achaeans  must  not 
be  surprised,  if,  though  Sparta  or  Corinth  or  Argos 
should  revolt  from  the  League,  the  Romans  did  not 
regard  this  as  their  concern:  an  answer  which,  as 
Polybius  observes^,  was  equivalent  to  a  proclamation 
of  a  licence  to  all  members  of  the  League  to  dissolve 
their  connection  with  it.  The  Achaean  envoys  how- 
ever were  detained  at  Rome,  until  it  should  be  seen 
what  turn  events  took  in  Messenia. 

The  oligarchical  government  at  Messene  was  neither  b.  c.  iss. 
able  to  resist  the  enemy  in  the  field,  nor  was  it  strong  submission 
at  home.     For  some  time  indeed  it  suppressed  the  °    "**"*' 
murmurs  of  the  people  by  terror,  and  declined  the 
proflfered  mediation  of  the  Boeotians.     But  at  length 
the  general  discontent  under  the  suffering  produced 
by  a  war  carried  on  to  serve  the  interest  of  a  small 
faction,  broke  out  in  demands  which  the  rulers  did 
not  venture  to  resist.     Dinocrates  and  his  friends  re- 
tired  to   their   houses,   while   the  Assembly  of  the 
people,  following  the  advice  of  some  of  the  elder 
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CHAP,  citizens  and  of  the  Boeotian  envoys,  who  had  not  yt  v 
«  quitted  Messene,  appointed  ambassadors  to  Lycortas, 
to  sue  for  pardon  and  peace.  Lycortas  prescribed 
three  conditions :  that  the  authors  of  the  revolt  and 
of  Philopoemen's  death  should  be  given  up  to  him ; 
that  all  other  persons  and  matters  should  be  subject 
to  the  decision  of  the  national  Assembly;  and  that  the 
citadel  should  be  immediately  surrendered.  As  none 
but  the  oligarchical  party  had  any  thing  to  dread 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Achaeans,  these  terms  were 
gladly  accepted.  Lycortas,  when  he  had  garrisoned 
the  citadel,  entered  the  city  and  cheered  the  Mes- 
senians  with  a  promise  of  lenient  treatment ;  but  he 
sent  orders  to  all  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  con- 
demnation of  PhilopcBmen  to  put  an  end  to  their 
own  lives.  Dinocrates  had  already  killed  himself. 
There  were  others,  it  seems,  whose  cases  were  re- 
served for  the  cognisance  of  the  Achaean  Assembly.^ 
The  body  of  Philopoemen  was  burnt,  and  his  b'  *a 
were  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  Megalopc  • 
The  urn  which  contained  them  was  borne  by  Polybiua 
the  historian,  and  was  almost  hidden  under  the  load 
of  garlands  and  fillets  which  were  showered  upon  it. 
At  Megalopolis  the  remains  were  magnificently  ii 
terred  with  heroic  honours  2,  and  according  to  Plu- 
tarch Messenian  prisoners  were  stoned  to  death  at 
his  grave.  If  this  is  true,  they  must  have  been  the 
wretches,  who,  as  Plutarch  also  relates  but  without 
confirmation  from  Polybius,  proposed  to  put  him  to 
death  with  torture. 

It  happened  to  be  the  time  for  one  of  the  ordinary 
Achaean  Assemblies,  and  Megalopolis  was  the  place  of 
meeting.^     In  this  Assembly  the  Messenians  were  re- 

>  Polyb.  XXIV.  12.     Plut  Philop.  21.     Pausan.  viil  61.  8. 

'  Liv.  XXXIX.  50.  jideo  omnibus  humanii  congestit  honoribtu,  ui  ne  divinh  quidem 
fihatlneretur, 
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a  imitted  into  the  Achaean  League.     But  the  towns  of     chap. 
Thuria,  Abia,  and  Phane  were  separated  from  Mes-  ■ 

sene,  and  constituted  distinct  members  of  the  League.  ^ 
The  Achaean  envoys  now  returned  from  Rome,  and 
with  an  answer  very  different  from  that  which  they 
had  at  first  received  there.  The  Senate,  as  soon 
as  it  learnt  that  the  Achaeans  did  not  need  its  aid, 
descended  to  the  meanness  of  declaring,  that  it  had 
taken  measures  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  arms 
and  provisions  from  Italy  to  Messene.  Lycortas  soon 
after  convened  another  Assembly  at  Sicyon,  to  decide 
on  the  relations  which  should  subsist  between  Sparta 
and  the  League.  The  question  seems  to  have  been, 
whether  the  League  should  recognise  the  party  which 
had  expelled  the  exiles  as  the  legitimate  government 
of  Sparta.  The  Senate,  by  the  evasive  answer  with 
which  it  had  dismissed  the  Spartan  envoys,  seemed 
to  have  dropped  the  cause  of  the  exiles,  and  to  have 
^^^  the  Achaeans  at  liberty  to  act  as  they  would. 
J.  ^  >ortas  took  advantage  of  this  supposed  permission, 
to  persuade  the  Assembly  to  acknowledge  Sparta 
aa  a  member  of  the  League,  and  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  Diophanes  a  decree  was  passed  to  that 
Feet,  but  on  the  condition  that  those  of  the  exiles 
who  had  not  shown  themselves  hostile  to  the  Achaeans 
should  be  recalled.  The  Senate,  which  was  again 
consulted,  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  this  arrangement, 
though  it  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Achaeans  in  favour  of 
the  exiles.  But  as  the  Achaean  envoy  on  his  return 
represented  this  letter  as  written  merely  to  get  rid 
of  their  importunity,  no  further  notice  was  taken  of 
the  recommendation  so  long  as  Lycortas  remained  in 
office.^  The  Senate  however  probably  foresaw  that 
it  would  serve  as  a  hook  to  hang  fresh  intrigues 
upon.     In   the  meanwhile   the   League   enjoyed   a 

>  Polyb.  XXV.  1.  «  Ibid. 
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CHAP,  short  interval  of  repose,  in  which  it  might  seem  to 
'  have  recovered  its  dignity  and  independence.  The 
domestic  administration  was  at  once  mild  and  vi- 
poiicy  of  gorous.  The  Messenians  were  relieved  by  an  exemp- 
Lycortas.  ^j^^  from  taxes  for  three  years,  as  a  compensation  for 
the  damage  their  country  had  suffered  during  the 
war.^  The  Achaean  General  exercised  a  wholesome 
superintendence  over  the  internal  affairs  of  Sparta. 
A  young  man  of  low  origin  named  Chaeron,  who  had 
been  the  agent  of  the  Spartans  proscribed  by  Philo- 
poemen  at  Rome,  seemed  to  be  treading  in  the  steps 
of  the  tyrants.  He  had  acquired  sufficient  influence 
to  carry  an  enactment,  by  which  the  property  which 
had  been  left  even  by  Machanidas  and  Nabis  to  the 
female  relatives  and  children  of  the  exiles  who  re- 
mained at  Sparta  was  confiscated,  and  distributed  in 
a  capricious  manner  among  the  indigent  multitude. 
He  next  obtained  some  office  which  placed  the  public 
revenues  at  his  disposal,  and  misapplied  them  to  fur- 
ther his  own  ends,  and  finally,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  by  some  of  the  citizens  to  bring  his  malversation 
to  light,  he  suborned  assassins  to  murder  the  chief 
manager  of  the  inquiry  in  open  day.  Lycortas  here- 
upon made  a  journey  to  Sparta,  caused  Chaeron  to  be 
brought  to  trial,  convicted,  and  thrown  into  prison, 
and  directed  the  investigation  to  be  carried  on,  and 
the  confiscated  property  to  be  restored  to  the  faniilies 
of  the  exiles.^ 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  the  League  received 
a  fresh  embassy  from  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  with  the 
offer  of  a  squadron  of  ten  galleys  completely  rigged. 

>  Polyb.  zxT.  S.,  expressly  referring  to  the  dAina^e  (rV  'r^t  x<^PAf  iraTa^6ofM(y) 
as  the  ground  of  the  relief  granted.  Yet  Nitsseh  (Po/ybiuM,  p.  122.  n.  6.)>  without 
a  particle  of  evidence  except  a  very  questionable  hypothesis  as  to  the  financial  ad- 
min Istration  of  the  Achanm  League,  ventures  to  say,  ttuit  the  exemption  seems  to 
have  been  granted  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  three  towns  which  were  separated 
from  Messene. 

»  Polyb.  XXV.  a. 
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The  question  of  the  alliance,  which  had  been  left  in  chap. 
suspense,  seems  to  have  been  dropped  by  tacit  consent,  .  ^^^'  , 
as  of  no  moment.  All  the  ends  of  both  parties  were  sa- 
tisfied, it  appears,  by  the  maintenance  of  mutual  good 
understanding.  The  Assembly  accepted  the  king's 
offer,  though  it  had  before  declined  a  similar  one  from 
Seleucus,  and  appointed  Lycortas,  his  son  Polybius, 
and  Aratus,  a  grandson  of  the  first,  envoys  to  Alex- 
andria, to  return  thanks  for  the  former  present  and  to 
take  charge  of  the  ships.  But  before  they  set  out 
news  arrived  of  Ptolemy's  death,  which,  as  his  suc- 
cessor Philometor  was  a  child  of  six  years  old,  put  a 
stop  to  the  embassy.^ 

There  was  only  one  safeguard  by  which  the  Achaean 
League  had  hitherto  been  protected  against  the  power 
of  Rome — its  manifest  and  notorious  feebleness.  Not 
that  there  was  in  the  Senate  the  slightest  touch  of  any 
magnanimous  feeling,  which  might  have  induced  it  to 
deal  gently  with  the  weak  and  to  respect  either  their 
honourable  pride  or  their  clearest  rights,  nor  because 
it  viewed  the  efforts  of  the  Greeks  to  preserve  a 
shadow  of  independence  with  contemptuous  indif- 
ference. It  was  content  with  nothing  short  of  their 
absolute  submission  to  its  despotic  will,  and  no  impulse 
of  pity  or  generosity  diverted  it  for  a  moment  from 
the  ]>rosecution  of  this  purpose.  But  even  these 
great  masters  of  political  deception  could  not  devise 
any  artifice  by  which  they  could  persuade  the  Roman 
people,  as  they  had  with  regard  to  Philip  and  An- 
tiochus,  that  the  Achaean  League  was  an  object  of 
alarm  to  Rome,  or  that  any  thing  had  taken  place  in 
Greece  to  provoke  hostility,  or  to  require  the  inter- 
vention of  a  Roman  army.  They  had  also  a  character 
of  moderation  to  sustain,  which  was  of  great  use  in 
negotiation  with  foreign  Powers,  and  which  it  would 

»  Poljrh.  XXV.  7. 
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V, 


^^'     not  have  been  prudent  lightly  to  forfeit  by  an  open 
n   y      9  act  of  wanton  tyranny.     The  Senate  therefore,  in  its 
transactions  with  the  Achaean  League,  was  confined 
to  the  exercise  of  its  diplomatic  arts,  in  which  it  pro- 
bably surpassed  every  cabinet,  whether  of   the  an- 
cient or  the  modern  world.     Its  aim,  which  it  kept 
steadily  in  view,  was  to  foster  divisions  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  to  aflford  as  much  encouragement  and  sup- 
port as  it  could  with  decency  to  the  enemies  of  the 
League.     Still  so  long  as  this  was  the  case  it  could 
hardly  be  said  that  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  merely 
precarious.     An  Achaean  statesman  had  ground  to 
stand  on,  where,  by  circumspection  and  address,  he 
might  hope,   notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
Senate,  to  keep  his  footing  with  honour  and  advantage 
to  his  country.    As  long  as  he  avoided  direct  collision 
with  the  Senate,  treated  it  with  respect,  and  abstained 
from  all  acts  that  could  afford  a  provocation  or  pre- 
text for  hostility,  he  might  safely  and  firmly  insist  on 
any  pleas  with  which  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
League  might  furnish  him.     The  success  however  of 
this  peaceful  resistance  would  depend  on  the  unani- 
mity with  which  he  was  supported  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people.   Hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  the  patriotic 
party,  that  of  Philopoemen  and  Lycortas,  had  a  decided 
preponderance  in  the  counsels  of  the  League  over 
those  who,  possibly  with  upright  intentions,  argued 
for  unreserved  obedience  to  every  intimation  of  the 
Senate's   pleasure.     But  now,   in   the  year   180,    a 
change  begins,  a  new  epoch  opens  in  the  history  of 
the  downfal  of  the  League,  which  is  marked  by  the 
appearance  of  Callicrates. 

In  this  year  Lycortas  was  succeeded  in  office  by 
Hyperbatus,  a  partizan  of  Aristaenus  and  Diophanes. 
The  new  General,  with  what  motive  does  not  appear, 
but  probably  at  the  instigation  of  Callicrates,  recalled 
the  attention  of  the  Achaean  Assembly  to  the  letter 
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which  the  Senate  had  written  the  year  before  in  favour     chap. 
of  the  Spartan  exiles.     Lycortas  contended  that  the  . 

Senate,  though  willing  to  succour  the  unfortunate  as 
far  as  justice  permitted,  could  not  wish  to  force  the 
Achaean s  to  violate  a  religious  engagement,  and  that 
it  would  desist  from  its  application,  if  it  was  informed 
that  the  thing  it  desired  was  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  laws,  solemn  oaths,  and  public  records 
of  the  League.  Hyperbatus  and  Callicrates  recom- 
mended simple  unqualilieJ  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Senate.  But  as  a  question  had  been  raised  as 
to  the  Senate's  real  mind,  it  was  resolved  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Rome,  to  explain  the  grounds  stated  by 
Lycortas  which  compelled  the  Acha^ans  to  disobey 
the  Senate's  injunctions  on  this  point.  Callicrates  b.c.i8o. 
himself  was  appointed  to  this  embassy,  perhaps  under  Embvsy  of 
the  belief  that  his  political  principles  would  give  the  {^^^^^ 
greater  weight  to  the  plea  which  he  was  instructed 
to  maintain.  With  him  were  associated  Lydiadas  of 
Megalopolis,  and  Aratus,  both  probably  friends  of 
Lycortas.  But  when  they  were  admitted  to  an 
audience  at  Rome,  Callicrates,  instead  of  pleading 
the  cause  of  his  countrymen,  offered  his  best  advice 
to  their  enemies.     The  Senate^  he  said,  had  only  itself  ™' 


per- 


fidious 


to  hlame^  if  the  Greeks  did  not  obey  all  its  commands,  ooumeii* 
There  were  in  every  city  men  enough  who  were  willing 
to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  submission  to  Rome^  but 
they  needed  encouragement  and  support.  The  cause  of 
their  adversaries^  who  appealed  to  the  laws  and  federal 
compacts  of  the  League^  was  the  more  national  and 
popular^  and  woidd  always  prevail  with  the  multitude, 
unless  the  Senate  would  show  some  countenance  to  the 
other  side.  Callicrates  himself  aflForded  a  fair  sample 
of  the  goodly  crop  of  traitors,  sycophants,  and  sophists, 
which  might  be  expected  to  spring  up  in  Greece 
under  the  sunshine  of  Roman  patronage.  The  Senate 
adopted  his  advice,  and  issued  a  rescript  calculated 
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CHAP,     to  silence  the  patriotic  party  in  the  League,  and  to 
.     ^^'    ■  invite  all  who  coveted  power  and  influence  to  follow 
his  example.     It  repeated  the  injunction  to  restore 
the  exiles,  and  proposed  Callicrates  as  a  model  which 
all  AchaMin  statesmen  would  do  well  to  imitate.    But 
at  the  same  time  letters  were  sent  to  most  of  the 
northern  states,  to  the  yEtolians  and  Epirots,  to  the 
Athenians,    Boeotians,   and   Acarnanians,    exhorting 
them  to  lend  their  aid  toward  the  same  object.     It 
would  not  be  for  want  of  encouragement  from  Kome, 
if  they  did  not  come  into  collision  with  the  Achaeans, 
and  it  was  probably  only  their  weakness  that  pre- 
vented this  result.     Callicrates  on  his  return  could 
show  that  his   adversaries   had  misrepresented   the 
Senate's  mind,  and  that  he  enjoyed  its  entire  con- 
fidence.    He  of  course  did  not  make  an  exact  report 
of  the  advice  he  had  given  to  the  Senate,  though  if  it 
had  been  heard  by  his  colleagues  it  is  not  clear  how 
he  could  have  concealed  it,  as  he  is  said  to  have  done. 
But  through  the  influence  which  he  thus  acquired, 
with  the  help  of  corruption  for  which  he  may  have 
been  supplied  with  means  at  Rome,  he  carried  his 
election  to  the  office  of  General,  and  the  first  measure 
of  his  administration  was  to  restore  the  exiles  both  to 
Sparta  and  Messene.^ 
Eflfecto  of         Polybius  has  perhaps  assigned  too  much  importance 
cbcnT^       to  the  embassy  of  Callicrates.     His  allusions  to  the 
Roman  generosity,  compassion,  and  love  of  justice, 
might  have  been  properly  introduced  in  a  speech  of 
Lycortas,  but  are  quite  out  of  place  in  a  history ;  and 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Senate  needed 
a  lesson  from  Callicrates  in  state-policy.     It  had  al- 
ready shown  in  numberless  instances,  like  those  of 
Zeuxippus  and  Dinocrates,  that  it  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  maxims  which  he  laid  down. 

^  Polyb.  3LZV1. 1 — 3. 
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Nevertheless  it  may  be  true,  that  through  the  trea-      chap. 
chery  of  Callicrates  a   regular  correspondence  and  ■ 

connection  was  first  established  between  the  Roman 
government  and  the  party  in  the  Achaean  League, 
which  was  willing  to  become  the  tool  of  the  stranger 
for  the  sake  of  securing  its  own  ascendancy  at  home, 
the  Senate  was  encouraged  to  adopt  a  more  imperious 
tone  and  harsher  measures,  and  the  defences  by  which 
the  patriots  endeavoured  to  avert  or  retard  the  ruin 
of  the  League  were  more  rapidly  swept  away. 
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FROM  THE  EMBASSY  OF   CALLICRATES   TO   ROME   TO   THE 
REDUCTION  OF  GREECE  INTO  A  ROMAN  PROVINCE. 

PhUip^s  Preparations,  —  Jealousy  of  the  Romans,  —  His  son  De- 
metrius at  Rome,  —  Death  of  Demetrius,  —  Death  of  IHiilip,  — 
Character  of  Perseus.  —  First  Measures  of  his  Reign,  —  His 
Alliances,  —  Expedition  to  Greece,  -^  Roman  EnAassies,  — 
Visit  of  Eumenes  to  Rome,  —  Eumenes  assailed  at  Delphi,  — 
Roman  envoys  to  Perseus,  —  Stratagem  of  Q,  Marcius,  —  DiS" 
solution  of  the  Bceotian  League,  —  fVar  with  Perseus  begun,  — 
J^ctorg  of  Perseus  over  Licinius, —  His  Overtures  for  Peace, — 
Rapacity  of  the  Roman  Commanders,  —  Complaints  of  the 
Greeks,  —  Success  of  Perseus,  — Conduct  of  the  Roman  envoys 
in  Greece,  —  Expedition  of  Perseus  to  Rlyria,  —  Marcitis  pene* 
trates  into  Pieria.  —  Timidity  of  Perseus,  —  His  Parsimony,  — 
Paullus  in  command,  —  Battle  of  Pydna,  —  Surrender  of 
Perseus,  —  Paullus  in  Greece,  —  Division  of  Macedofiia,  — 
Greek  Traitors,  —  Towfis  of  Epirus  pillaged,  —  Polybius  and 
his  Friends,  — Deportation  of  the  Thousand  Achaans,  —  Fruit- 
less Embassies  to  Rome, — Charops, — CaUicrates.  —  Embassy 
of  Gallus,  —  Return  of  the  Achcean  Exiles.  —  Di^eus  and  his 
Party,  —  State  of  Athens,  —  Embassy  of  the  Philosophers,  — 
Origin  of  the  Achcean  IFar,  —  Duplicity  of  Dittus,  —  Death  of 
CaUicrates,  —  Andriscus,  — Overpowered  by  MeteUus,  —  Em- 
bassy of  Orestes,  —  Embassy  of  Julius  Sextus,  — Critolaus,  — 
Inflames  the  AchtBans  against  Rome,  —  Lays  Siege  to  Heraclea, 
—  /*  defeated  by  Metellus,  —  Measures  of  Diceus,  —  Battle  of 
Leucopetra,  —  Destruction  of  Corinth,  —  Proceedings  of  Mum- 
mins,  —  Greece  a  Roman  Province.  —  Mediation  of  Polybius. — 
His  Legislation.  —  Honours  paid  to  him  in  Greece,  —  Decline  of 
Population  in  Greece, — Rs  probable  Causes, — Misgovern ment, 
— Causes  assigned  by  Polybius.  —  Roma?i  Colonies  in  Greece, — 
Continual  Decrease  of  Population,  —  Monuments  and  Tra- 
ditions, —  Religion,  —  Irruption  of  the  Barbarians,  —  Sclavonic 
Settlements,  — The  Modem  Greeks, 

Lxvf'  "^^^^  Romans  as  we  have  seen  had  treated  Philip  with 
some  degree  of  forbearance  so  long  as  they  had  any- 
thing to  hope  or  to  fear  from  him.     To  soothe  him 
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after  the  affront  he  had  suffered  when  he  was  com-     chap. 

I  XVI 

pelled  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Lamia,  he  had  been  . 

permitted  to  make  some  petty  conquests  in  Thessaly 
and  the  adjacent  regions.  The  release  of  his  son  and 
the  remission  of  the  tribute  concurred  with  his  dis- 
trust of  Antiochus  and  the  JEtolians,  to  retain  him  on 
the  Roman  side  until  the  contest  with  the  Syrian 
monarchy  was  decided  by  the  battle  of  Magnesia.  But 
he  had  learnt  by  very  costly  experience  that  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  the  moderation  of  Rome:  and 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  he  had  bent  all  his 
thoughts  toward  repairing  his  losses,  and  increasing 
the  internal  strength  of  his  kingdom.  He  began  to  Philip's 
recruit  its  exhausted  population  as  well  by  regula-  atlomk" 
tions  tending  to  encourage  the  growth  of  families,  as 
by  large  draughts  of  Thracian  colonists  whom  he 
transplanted  to  Macedonia,  and  strove  to  replenish 
his  treasury,  both  by  the  improvement  of  all  the 
branches  of  his  ordinary  revenue  and  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines:  resuming  old  works  which  had 
been  interrupted,  and  opening  others  in  many  places 
before  untried.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  could 
feel  no  confidence  in  a  prince  whom  they  had  so  deeply 
injured.  It  was  not  without  misgiving  that  the 
Scipios  committed  themselves  to  his  guidance  in  their 
march  to  the  Hellespont ;  and  when  Manlius  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Thracian  tribes  on  his  return  from  Asia, 
there  was  a  strong  suspicion  that  they  had  been 
secretly  instigated  by  Philip.^  It  is  not  certain  that 
in  these  measures  he  aimed  at  anything  be3'ond  his 
own  security,  though  he  was  no  doubt  eager  for  re- 
venge, and  would  have  seized  any  opportunity  of  seek- 
ing it  with  a  tolerable  prospect  of  success.  But  in  jealousy  of 
the  eyes  of  the  Roman  Senate  preparations  for  self-  "»*Ro°«^ 
defence,  and  a  wish  for  independence,  were  sufficient 

*  Liv}',  XXXVIII.  40.    Opinio  erat,  non  sine  Philippi  fraude  idfactum» 
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Lxvi*  ^^vidence  of  hostile  intentions  in  a  neighbouring 
u_y — »  sovereign ;  and  the  more  flourishing  the  state  of  his 
dominions,  the  more  it  excited  the  Roman  cupidity 
and  ambition.  The  Senate  only  wanted  a  pretext  for 
a  fresh  war  with  Philip,  and  soon  made  it  known  that  it 
was  willing  to  receive  complaints  againt  him.  Envoys 
from  Eumenes,  and  from  others  of  his  neighbours 
who  had  claims  or  grievances  to  allege  against  him, 
found  an  attentive  and  favourable  audience  at  Rome: 
and  though  Philip  also  sent  an  embassy  to  vindicate 
his  rights  before  the  Senate,  three  commissioners,  L. 
CaBcilius  Metellus,  M.  Basbius  Tamphilus,  and  Ti. 
Sempronius,  were  appointed  to  go  and  decide  the 
question  after  they  should  have  heard  his  own  defence 
of  himself.  There  was  a  twofold  advantage  in  this 
course  :the  certainty  of  humiliation  to  Philip,  and 
the  likelihood  that  he  would  be  betrayed  by  indigna- 
tion into  some  indiscretion.  The  three  commissioners 
first  held  their  court  near  Tempe,  and  the  king  of 
Macedonia  came  before  them  to  plead  his  cause 
against  the  Thessalians,  Perrhoebians,  Magnetes,  and 
Athamanians,  who  claimed  the  restitution  of  the  places 
which  he  had  occupied  in  their  territory.  They  were 
the  conquests  which  he  had  made  with  the  express 
consent  of  Acilius.  But  a  cavil  was  now  devised  to 
elude  this  title ;  and  the  commissioners  decided,  that 
he  must  evacuate  all  these  possessions,  and  confine 
himself  to  the  ancient  limits  of  Macedonia.  In  the 
heat  of  the  controversy  Philip  dropped  an  angry  word, 
which  was  carefully  treasured  by  the  Romans :  the  last 
8un  had  not  yet  set.  He  was  next  obliged  to  appear 
before  them  at  Thessalonica,  to  answer  for  some  ad- 
ditions which  he  had  made  to  his  territory  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace.  There  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  ^Enus  and  Maronea  after  the  Syrian  garrisons  had 
been  withdrawn ;  and  Eumenes,  to  whom  the  Senate 
had  granted  Lysimachia  and  the  Thracian  Chersone- 
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sus,  pretended  that  these  towns  had  been  included  in  chap. 
the  grant.  Philip,  while  he  denied  this  assertion,  »  ^  '  r 
seems  to  have  taken  this  occasion  to  complain  of  the 
treatment  he  had  suffered  from  the  Romans.  The 
commissioners  reserved  the  question  of  right  for  the 
cognizance  of  the  Senate,  but  required  that  the  Ma- 
cedonian garrisons  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Thracian  towns;  and  on  their  return  to  Rome  the 
Senate  sent  another  embassy  %vith  A  p.  Claudius  at  its 
head,  to  see  whether  their  orders  had  been  obeyed, 
and  to  clear  the  Thracian  coast  of  Macedonian  troops. 
The  object  of  this  interference  was  plainly  not  so  much 
to  weaken  Philip,  as  to  gall  and  irritate  him ;  to  pro- 
voke him  to  some  rash  step  which  might  afford  a 
decent  colour  for  a  declaration  of  war.  And  such 
was  its  effect ;  for  Philip,  having  been  apprised  of  the 
Senate's  decision  before  the  arrival  of  Ap.  Claudius, 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  inhabitants  of  Maronea 
by  a  bloody  massacre,  which  he  afterwards  tried  to 
represent  as  the  result  of  their  own  intestine  dissen- 
sions. But  as  the  Roman  envoys  declared  themselves 
dissatisfied  with  this  statement,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  send  his  son  Demetrius  to  Rome,  to  plead  in 
his  behalf,  or  deprecate  the  Senate's  displeasure.  In 
the  meanwhile  he  made  an  expedition  into  Thrace, 
under  the  pretext  of  succouring  the  IJyzantians,  de- 
feated the  Thracians  in  battle,  and  took  prisoner  one 
of  their  chiefs  named  Amadocus. 

The  arrival  of  Demetrius  seems  to  have  suggested  a  his  son 
new  plan  to  the  Senate;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  it  did  not  foresee  the  consequences  of  its  be- 
haviour toward  him.  It  received  him  with  the  most 
gracious  benignity :  when  he  appeared  to  be  perplexed 
by  the  multiplicity  of  complaints  brought  against  his 
father — for  as  the  Senate's  disposition  became  more 
notorious  the  number  of  Philip's  accusers  rapidly  in- 
creased— he  was   called   upon   to   read  the  private 
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instructions  which  he  had  brought  with  hira ;  and 
4  thus  the  Senate  heard  many  comments  on  the  unjust 
and  insolent  conduct  of  its  envoys,  which  Philip  had 
not  intended  for  its  ears.  The  answer  which  it  gave 
to  Demetrius  was  framed  in  terms  the  most  gratifying 
to  him,  but  calculated  in  the  same  degree  to  wound 
his  father's  feelings.  The  Senate  consented  for  his 
sake  to  overlook  much  which  it  could  not  approve, 
and  would  not  otherwise  have  endured,  in  his  father's 
conduct :  it  reposed  entire  confidence  in  the  friendship 
and  honour  of  Demetrius ;  it  knew  that  his  heart  re- 
mained a  hostage  at  Rome,  after  his  person  had  been 
restored  to  his  father ;  to  show  its  regard  for  him,  it 
would  send  envoys  to  Macedonia,  that  past  omissions 
might  be  supplied  in  an  amicable  way.  And  it 
wished  Philip  should  understand  that  he  owed  this 
indulgence  entirely  to  his  son. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  phrase  in  this  an- 
swer was  calculated  for  the  effect  which  it  produced. 
Whether  ambitious  hopes  were  directly  infused  ini^o 
the  mind  of  the  young  prince  during  his  stay  at  Rom^;- 
we  do  not  know ;  but  the  Senate's  language  was  of 
itself  sufficient,  and  was  apparently  designed,  to  sug- 
gest them,  and,  even  if  it  failed  to  corrupt  Demetrius, 
could  not  but  excite  the  jealousy  of  his  elder  brother. 
There  was  thus  a  fair  prospect  of  a  feud  in  Philip's 
family,  which  might  kindle  a  civil  war,  and  was  almost 
sure  to  afford  some  fresh  occasion  for  Roman  inter- 
ference. Livy  admits  that  Demetrius,  on  his  return 
home,  showed  himself  elated  by  the  Senate's  favour, 
and  that  it  was  generally  believed  among  the  common 
people  in  Macedonia  that  the  Romans  would  place 
him  on  the  throne  after  his  father's  death.^  At  the 
same  time  rumours  were  spread  which  threw  doubt 
on  the  legitimacy  of  Perseus.*^     And  while  his  birth- 

»  Llv.  XXXIX.  53.  *  Llv.  u.  «.     Plut.  iEm.  Paull.  8. 
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right  was  thus  threatened,  Philip  found  himself  re-      chap. 
duced  to  depend  as  it  were  on  the  patronage  of  his  . 

younger  son,  and  deprived  of  his  authority  on  the 
question  of  the  succession  to  the  crown.  But  his  jea- 
lousy and  resentment  were  much  inflamed  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Roman  envoys,  who  not  only  exacted 
the  performance  of  all  the  injunctions  which  he  had 
previously  received,  but  brought  fresh  requisitions 
from  the  Senate,  which  he  obeyed  indeed,  to  avoid 
affording  a  pretext  for  war,  but  with  the  bitterer 
vexation,  as  he  observed  that  Demetrius  passed  more 
of  his  time  in  the  society  of  the  envoys  than  at  court. 
Whether  Demetrius  was  really  as  innocent  as  he 
appears  in  Livy's  pathetic  narrative,  must  remain  a 
secret  to  us  ;  but  his  conduct  afforded  ground  for  sus- 
picion, and  Philip  had  reason  to  look  upon  a  son  who 
was  a  favourite  with  the  Senate  as  an  enemy  and 
a  traitor.  His  distrust  of  Demetrius  grew  with  his 
hatred  of  the  Romans,  and  both  are  said  to  have  been 
fostered  by  the  artifices  of  Perseus  and  the  principal 
courtiers,  who,  perceiving  Philip's  alienation  from  his 
younger  son,  took  part  with  the  heir-apparent.  But 
Demetrius  at  least  lent  a  handle  to  their  machinations 
by  the  unguarded  warmth  with  which  he  defended 
the  Romans  whenever  they  were  attacked  in  his  pre- 
sence. He  was  now,  it  seems,  excluded  from  the 
council  in  all  deliberations  relating  to  Rome,  or  to  the 
negotiations  which  Philip  was  carrying  on — as  the 
Senate  gave  out  with  hostile  designs  against  Italy — 
with  several  barbarian  tribes  in  the  north.  A  lustra- 
tion of  the  army,  and  sham  fight,  in  which  the  two 
princes  commanded  the  opposite  sides,  led  to  some 
scenes  on  which  Perseus  founded  a  charge,  that  his 
brother  had  made  an  attempt  against  his  life.  Deme- 
trius, it  seems,  convinced  his  father  of  his  innocence 
on  this  head ;  but  Philip  sent  two  envoys,  Philocles 
and  Apelles,  to  Rome,  with  secret  instructions  to 
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CHAP,  inquire  into  the  truth  of  another  accusation  which 
*  \  '  '  Perseus  had  brought  against  him,  that  he  had  dis- 
closed his  ambitious  designs  to  Flamininus  and  other 
llomans.  In  the  meanwhile  the  king  made  an  expe- 
dition into  the  wilds  of  Thrace,  professedly  for  the 
purpose  of  ascending  the  highest  summit  of  the  Balkan, 
which  was  reported  to  command  a  view  reaching  on 
the  one  side  to  the  Euxine,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Adriatic.  But  undoubtedly  he  did  not  undertake 
this  laborious  march,  which  was  not  altogether  free 
from  danger,  merely  to  gratify  his  curiosity.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  he  really  entertained  the  project 
attributed  to  him  by  the  Romans,  of  inducing  some 
of  the  northern  barbarians  to  make  an  irruption  into 
Italy,  and  that  this  journey  to  the  Balkan  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  that  plan.  He  took  Perseus 
along  with  him,  but  left  Demetrius  behind,  under  the 
colour  of  parental  tenderness,  at  Stobi,  and  directed 
Didas,  the  governor  of  Pajonia,  to  escort  him  to  Mace* 
donia.  Didas  had  been  secretly  gained  by  Perseus, 
and  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidencce  of  the 
young  prince,  to  betray  him.  He  soon  after  reported, 
whether  truly  or  falsely  we  can  only  conjecture,  that 
Demetrius  was  meditating  to  escape  into  Italy,  and 
had  solicited  his  aid ;  Philip  hastened  his  return  to 
investigate  this  matter,  but  remained  in  suspense  un- 
til his  envoys  returned  from  Rome.  He  had  chosen 
Philocles  and  Apelles  for  this  commission,  because  he 
believed  them  to  be  impartial  between  the  brothers. 
But  they  too  were  devoted  to  Perseus,  and,  among 
other  calumnious  impostures,  brought  a  forged  letter 
purporting  to  be  addressed  to  Philip  by  Flamininus, 
so  composed  as  to  imply  the  reality  of  all  that  had 
been  imputed  to  Demetrius,  while  it  deprecated  his 
father's  displeasure.  Herodorus,  the  most  intimate 
friend  of  Demetrius,  was  put  to  the  rack,  and  died 
under  the  torture,  but  no  information  could  be  extorted 
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from  him.     Philip  however  was  now  convinced  of  his     chap. 
son's  guilt,  and  it  is  supposed  instructed  Didas  secretly  ^^  ^^^^ 


Philip. 


to  despatch  him.  Demetrius  was  poisoned  at  a  ban-  j^^^^  ^f 
quet,  and  his  dying  exclamations  against  his  raur-  Demewm. 
derers  were  stifled  with  brutal  violence.  Philip  did 
not  long  survive  this  event,  and  his  end  was  hastened 
by  remorse  and  anguish  at  the  discovery  that  his  son 
had  been  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy,  and  that  the 
pretended  letter  of  Flamininus  was  a  forgery.  The 
fraud  was  detected,  it  appears,  so  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt,  through  the  exertions  of  the  king's  cousin 
Antigonus,  a  nephew  of  Antigonus  Doson.  Perseus 
henceforth  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  court,  but 
having  no  fear  of  a  rival  was  indiflferent  about  his 
father's  resentment.  Philip,  now  doubly  irritated, 
conceived  the  design  of  transferring  the  succession  to 
Antigonus,  and  endeavoured  to  recommend  him  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  Macedonians.  But  he  was  over-  b.c.i79. 
taken  by  death  at  Amphipolis,  while  Antigonus  was  ^^"^  **' 
returning  from  an  embassy  on  which  he  had  been  sent 
to  invite  the  Bastarnians  ^,  from  beyond  the  Danube, 
to  invade  and  settle  in  the  land  of  the  Dardanians. 
The  king's  physician,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the 
symptoms  of  his  approaching  agony,  sent  notice  to 
Perseus,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  take  possession  of 
the  throne  without  resistance :  and  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  his  reign  was  to  put  Antigonus  to  death. 

Philip  left  his  kingdom  in  a  condition  to  defy  any 
power  but  that  of  Rome  :  with  an  abundant  popula- 
tion, a  well-filled  treasury,  an  army  of  30,000  foot  and 
5000  horse,  and  large  magazines  of  arms  and  pro- 
visions.    It  remained  to  be  seen  what  use  would  be 


*  It  hsa  been  much  disputed  whether  the  Bastarnians  were  a  Teutonic  or  a  Celtic 
race.  Kiebuhr  (  Kl.  Sdtr,  p.  385  )  thinlcs  it  impossible  to  decide  the  question,  as 
Polybius  (xxvi.  9.)  appears  to  be  contradicted  by  Strabo,  vii.  p.  306.,  and  Tacitus, 
Germ,  46.  Zeuss  {Die  Deutschen^  128.)  pronounces  the  evidence  of  Tacitus  conclu- 
sive in  favour  of  their  Teutonic  origin.  But  Diefenbach  (Celtica,  u.  I.  p.  218.) 
shows  that  they  were  most  probably  a  mixed  race. 
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CHAP,  made  of  these  preparations,  and  into  what  hands  they 
«  would  finally  pass.  Perseus,  with  the  crown,  had  in- 
herited all  the  motives  of  enmity  which  had  subsisted 
between  his  father  and  the  Romans,  together  with  a 
large  addition  on  his  own  account.  He  must  have 
felt  that  the  war  which  had  been  averted  through  the 
mediation  of  Demetrius  was  now  inevitable;  and  his 
policy  was  entirely  directed  to  two  objects — to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  for  the  impending  struggle,  and 
to  defer  it  as  long  as  possible.  As  long  as  his  exer- 
tions were  required  for  no  other  purpose  than  this,  he 
displayed  a  degree  of  energy  and  prudence  which 
seemed  worthy  of  his  station.  But  though  his  cha- 
racter has  undoubtedly  been  misrepresented  through 
hostile  prejudices  and  wilful  calumny,  and  he  was 
probably  neither  so  odious  nor  so  despicable  as  it 
suited  the  Senate's  interest  to  have  him  described^, 
he  was  clearly  still  less  equal  to  a  contest  with  Rome 
than  his  father ;  and  notwithstanding  the  sympathy 
which  we  cannot  refuse  to  the  justice  of  his  cause,  we 
can  feel  none  with  the  man.  It  is  true  that  he  seems 
to  have  been  free  from  some  of  his  father's  vices  ^ ;  but 
it  was  perhaps  because  his  own  were  of  an  opposite 
Character  kind.  He  was  temperate,  and  addicted  to  no  licentious 
pleasures :  so  that  either  on  this  account,  or  because, 
like  his  ancestor  Antigonus,  he  took  some  interest  in 
the  speculations  of  the  schools,  he  is  termed  by  the 
author  who  has  left  the  most  favourable  description 
of  his  character,  a  philosopher.^  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  charged  with  a  blind  and  abject  love  of  money 
for  its  own  sake;  and  so  many  glaring  instances  of 
this  failing  are  recorded  in  his  history,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  them  all  as  malicious  inven- 

'  Liv.  XLii.  5.  Nee  ullo  commendabUem  merito,  *  Polyb.  xxvi.  5. 

*  Appian,  Mac.  ix.  2.  Flathe  (xi,  p.  534.),  by  a  strange  complication  of  mistakrs 
talks  of  bis  love  for  the  arte  and  ecieneee^  referring  to  the  description  in  JLivy,  xli.  20. 
(from  Polybius,  xzvi.  10.)>  of  the  extravagances  of  Antiochus  Epipbanet. 
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tions.^  He  was  apparently  deficient  in  moml,  if  not  in  chap. 
personal,  courage.  Hisdreadof  the  Romans  stimulated  .  \  ^'  ■ 
him  to  vigorous  exertions  so  long  as  they  were  at  a 
distance  ;  but  seems  to  have  deprived  him  of  his  pre- 
sence of  mind  when  they  came  in  sight.  The  worst 
acts  imputed  to  him  appear  to  have  been  the  eflfect  of 
this  timidity.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  inclined  to  wanton  cruelty,  or  inordinately  pas- 
sionate or  vindictive;  but  he  was  probably  as  un- 
scrupulous as  his  father  about  the  choice  of  means  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  and  never  shrank 
irom  the  perpetration  of  a  safe  and  useful  crime. 
Still,  when  compared  with  most  of  the  contemporary 
kings,  he  almost  rises  into  a  hero ;  and  his  misdeeds 
are  few  and  light,  if  weighed  against  the  enormous 
guilt  contracted  during  the  same  period  by  the  Roman 
Senate.^ 

The  first  measures  of  his  administration,  after  he  First  me»- 
had  established  himself  on  the  throne,  were  indeed  ex-  wign. 
tremely  judicious,  and  calculated  to  suggest  the  best 
hopes  of  his  government.     He  remitted  all  arrears  of 
debt  due  to  the  crown,  and  released  all  who  had  been 
thrown  into  prison  for  oflFences  against  his  father ; 

>  Flathe  labours  to  rescue  his  character  firom  this  imputation,  but,  beside  vague 
arbitrary  suspicions  of  Roman  calumnies,  he  has  no  argument  to  produce,  except 
his  own  interpretation  of  Liv.  xi.iv.  46.,  which  (p.  561.)  he  chooses  to  consider  as 
an  admission  that  Perseus  had  spent  almost  the  whole  of  his  treasure,  lie  notices 
indeed  the  reports  that  Perseus  carried  2000  talents  (Liv.  xliv.  45.)f  or  (according 
to  Justin,  xxxui.  2.)  10,000  taicnts  with  him  to  Samothrace,  but  omits  the  au- 
thentic statement  of  Polybius  (xviii.  18.).  Trji  iXXris  x«P^»  ifOTO<rif6v^f  ical 
XOprryiots  iv  ainois  tvpiOri  rois  briaavpois  iipyvpiov  mu  xpv<''^ov*'Acf»  rw  i^aKurxi>dwv 

*  It  may  be  hardly  necessary,  but  yet  it  will  be  safer,  to  observe  once  for  all,  that 
it  is  not  intended  by  this  language  to  involve  all  the  members  of  the  Senate  In  an 
indiscriminate  condemnation.  There  was,  no  doubt,  within  that  body  a  great 
variety  of  characters,  and  of  opinions  both  as  to  the  mode  of  extending  the  power 
of  Rome  and  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  it  And  we  would  gladly  believe  what  Nitzsch 
(^PolybiuM  ;  see  particularly  ii.  5.)  endeavours  to  show,  that  there  was  a  moderate 
party  in  the  Senate  (represi>nted  by  the  Scipios,  Flamininus.  and  JEmilius  Paullus), 
which  desired  no  conquests  east  of  the  Adriatic,  but  only  wished  to  see  Rome  at  the 
head  of  a  system  of  independent  states,  and  holding  the  balance  between  Macedonia 
and  the  Acheean  League,  Rhodes  and  Pergamus,  Syria  and  £g>pt.  But  we  must 
regret  that  the  proofs  which  he  has  adduced  in  support  of  this  proposition  are  not 
commensurate  with  its  importance. 
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CHAP,  and  he  published  an  amnesty  for  those  Macedonians 
who  had  fled  from  the  pursuit  of  the  law,  whether  in 
public  or  private  causes,  and  invited  them  to  return 
to  their  homes,  with  promises  of  security  for  their 
persons  and  property.  As  he  caused  this  act  of  grace 
to  be  recorded  in  the  temples  of  Delus,  Delphi,  and 
Coronea,  his  liberality  and  clemency  became  no  less 
generally  known  to  the  Greeks  than  among  his  o\vn 
subjects.^  Soon  after  his  accession  he  found  himself 
compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  make  war  on  a  Thracian 
chief  named  Abrupolis  who  had  made  an  inroad  on 
the  mines  of  PangaBum,  and  not  only  repelled  his  ag- 
gressions but  made  himself  master  of  his  territories. 
The  conquest  may  have  strengthened  his  northern 
frontier ;  but  it  exposed  him  to  danger  on  another 
side ;  for  Abrupolis  was  an  ally  of  Rome.*  He 
hastened  however  to  avert  this  danger  by  an  embassy 
which  he  sent  to  renew  the  treaty  which  the  Romans 
had  concluded  with  his  father.  The  affair  of  Abru- 
polis was  not  overlooked :  the  Macedonian  envoys 
were  instructed  to  vindicate  their  master's  proceed- 
ings ;  but  the  Senate  took  care  not  to  bind  itself  by 
any  distinct  admission.  It  viewed  Perseus  as  a  prey 
on  which  it  resolved  to  fasten  as  soon  as  an  opportune 
juncture  arrived ;  but  the  state  of  its  affairs  was  not 
at  this  time  such  that  it  could  conveniently  embark 
in  a  war  with  Macedonia,  nor  had  it  hitherto  any 
sufficient  provocation  to  allege.  It  therefore  tacitly 
reserved  the  subject  of  Abrupolis  as  a  future  ground 

>  Polyb.  xxvL  5.  Schorn  (p.  332.)  understands  this  passage  very  differently, 
considering  it  as  an  invitation  to  Greek  exiles  and  outlaws;  and  the  term  4AAiy»o- 
iroirciV  is  no  doubt  in  favour  of  this  explanation  :  but  on  the  other  hand  the  expres- 
sions iiarflutaA.e7y  and  Koerawoptvofiivoit,  and  more  especially  tovs  M  PatrtXuaus 
ir/KK'htuun  iraf>aic€xwpn«^af,  and  ru¥  birapx&y^^'^  KOfui^y  lip*  &y  ticarros  tpvy%^ 
seem  to  place  It  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  persons  described  were  Macedonian  sub- 
jects. The  good  opinion  of  the  Greeks  was  sought  by  the  publication  of  this  read 
in  the  three  temples. 

»  Polyb.  Exc.  Vat  p.  413.  Pausan.  (vii.  10.  6.)  absurdly  exaggerates  the  import- 
ance of  the  war.  From  him  however  we  learn  that  Abrupolis  was  king  of  the 
Sapsans.    Of.  Strabo,  xir.  p.  549. 
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of  complaint,  and  in   the  meanwhile  acknowledged      chap. 
Perseus  as  king,  and  received  him  into  its  alliance  in  .  ''^J''  . 
the  room  of  his  father.^ 

Perseus  did  not  let  himself  be  lulled  into  a  false  Hisai- 
security  by  the  favourable  result  of  this  negotiation,  **** 
or  relax  his  endeavours,  to  provide  as  he  best  might 
against  the  impending  storm.  He  cultivated  the  re- 
lations of  friendship  into  which  Philip  had  entered 
with  several  of  the  Thracian,  lUyrian,  and  Celtic 
tribes^ ;  and  the  Odrysian  king  Cotys,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  an  intelligent,  active,  and  estimable  prince^, 
became  his  steady  ally.  Philip's  plan  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Dardanians  had  been  interrupted  by 
his  death.  The  Bastarnians,  who  were  on  their  march 
through  Thrace  when  they  received  tidings  of  that 
event,  began  to  commit  disorders  which  provoked  the 
hostility  of  the  Thracian  tribes,  and  the  greater  part 
were  forced  to  return  across  the  Danube.  Thirty 
thousand  of  them  however  are  said  to  have  penetrated 
into  Dardania*,  and  perhaps  these  were  afterwards 
reinforced  by  fresh  bands  of  their  countrymen.  They 
made  war  on  the  Dardanians  in  concert  with  the  Scor- 
discans,  a  kindred  race,  and  some  of  their  Thracian 
neighbours,  and  seem  for  some  time  at  least  to  have 
pressed  very  hard  upon  them.  This  war  became  a 
fresh  subject  of  complaint  against  Perseus  at  Rome. 
The  Senate,  under  what  pretext  we  know  not,  was 
continually  sending  envoys  to  explore  the  state  of. 
Macedonia,  and  was  thus  first  informed  of  the  war. . 
Afterwards  it  received  an  embassy  from  the  Darda- 
nians, who  were  joined  by  the  Thessalians,  soliciting 
protection,  and  attributing  the  invasion  of  their  ter- 
ritory to  the  instigation  of  Perseus.^  The  Senate 
appointed  commissioners  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and 

»  Applan,  Mac.  ix  3.     Llv.  xu.  24.  *  JusUn,  ixxil  4. 

•  Polyb.  xxvih  10.     Tii¥  ^vxV  ^da^ra  fiaAAoy  ^  Bpd^,    Diodonia,  Exc.  p.  577. 

♦  Llv.  XL.  59  '  Polyb.  XXVI.  9. 
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CHAP.  Perseus  was  obliged  to  send  fresh  envoys  to  defend 
'  ■  him  from  this  charge,  and  to  deny  that  he  had  any 
share  in  the  enterprise  of  the  Bastarnians.  It  was 
true  that  it  had  been  planned  and  set  in  motion  by 
Philip.  The  Senate  waived  this  question,  and  con- 
tented itself  with  a  grave  admonition  to  the  king,  to 
be  very  careful  to  avoid  all  appearances  of  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  treaty.^  The  warning  probably  served  to 
quicken  his  vigilance  and  activity.  His  agents  appear 
to  have  been  busy  in  every  quarter  from  which  he 
could  expect  any  accession  of  strength  or  reputation. 
He  had  formed  a  connection  with  the  lUyrian  king 
Gentius,  perhaps  at  the  same  time  that  he  afforded 
shelter  to  some  conspirators  who  had  killed  Arthe- 
turus,  another  Illyrian  chieftain,  who  was  an  ally  of 
Rome.  He  was  also  reported  to  have  sent  ministers 
to  Carthage ;  and  as  the  Carthaginians  were  at  this 
time  almost  driven  to  despair  by  the  Senate's  per- 
fidious connivance  with  Masinissa's  unrelenting  hos- 
tility 2,  the  report  may  have  been  well  founded,  though 
it  rests  on  no  better  evidence  than  the  assertion  of 
Roman  envoys^,  and  answered  the  double  purpose  of 
a  charge  against  Carthage  and  against  Perseus.  But 
it  is  certain  that  his  alliance  was  coveted  by  several 
of  the  Asiatic  princes.  Prusias  of  Bithynia  and 
Seleucus  Philopator  of  Syria  thought  themselves 
favoured,  when  he  granted  his  sister  to  the  one  and 
— having,  it  was  said,  put  to  death  a  former  wife — 
accepted  the  other's  daughter  in  marriage.  They 
evidently  regarded  Macedonia  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  encroachments  of  Rome;  and  the  free  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  looked  to  Perseus  with  like  feelings. 
Even  the  Rhodians,  though  they  had  nominally  re- 

^  LIv.  xu.  19.  Ut  sanctum  haberet  foedus,  quod  ei  cum  Romanis  esse  videri  pnsset. 
Even  if  we  rgect  the  emendation  of  J.  Gronovius:  ut  sanctum  habere  fntdu*^  quod 
ei  cum  Romanis  esset,  videri  posset  i  we  shall  not  believe,  with  Flathe  (p.  5351.)  that 
the  Senate  meant  to  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  treaty. 

»  Liv.  xLiL  23.  »  Ibid.  xLi.  22. 
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ceived  a  larffe  tract  of  continental  territory  as  the  chap. 

•              •                                           •  T  XVT 

reward  of  their  services  in  the  war  with  Antiochus,  '  . 


and  had  not  yet  fully  discovered  how  little  reason 
they  had  to  be  grateful  for  it,  paid  their  court  to  him 
in  a  very  signal  manner.  They  lent  their  galleys  to 
convey  the  Syrian  princess  Laodice  to  Macedonia', 
and  were  rewarded  by  a  present  of  timber  for  their 
fleet,  as  well  as  by  other  royal  gifts.  On  the  same 
occasion  Perseus  received  innumerable  embassies  of 
congratulation  accompanied  with  presents. 

In  Greece  too  he  had  a  fair  prospect  of  recovering 
the  influence  which  his  father  had  lost.  The  good 
wishes  of  every  Greek,  except  those  who  had  either 
sold  or  were  ready  to  sell  themselves  to  the  Romans, 
were  on  his  side.  In  -^tolia  and  Thessaly  the  general 
poverty,  caused  by  the  calamities  of  war  and  the 
Roman  exactions,  had  given  rise  to  a  struggle  of 
parties,  which  in  iEtolia  was  attended  with  terrible 
scenes  of  bloodshed.^  The  wealthy,  who  aggravated 
the  distress  of  their  countrymen  by  usurious  extor- 
tions, hoped  for  protection  from  the  Romans :  the  in- 
digent, who  could  only  expect  relief  through  sweeping 
and  violent  changes  in  the  distribution  of  property, 
seem  to  have  turned  their  eyes  toward  Perseus  as 
their  friend.^  In  BoBotia  fear  alone  prevented  his  par- 
tizans  from  openly  declaring  themselves  :  the  feelings 
of  the  people  were  every\vhere  with  him.  It  was  no  Expeditioii 
doubt  to  animate  his  well-wishers  by  a  display  of  his  ^  ®««^ 
power  and  his  moderation,  that  in  174  he  made  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Greece.  The  Dolopians, 
who  had  been  allowed  to  remain  subject  to  Mace- 
donian rule,  had  revolted,  and  put  his  governor  to  a 
cruel  death.*     They  would  then   have  appealed  to 

>  An  inscription  still  extant  (Marmor.  Oxon.  p.  277.,  or  Boeckh.  ii.  p.  231.)  testl- 
flefl  the  gratitude  of  the  Delians  for  her  pious  munificence,  which  she  exercised  no 
doubt  in  the  course  of  this  voyage. 

'  Diodorus,  Exc.  p.  623.     Liv.  xu.  25.  xlii.  5.     Polyb.  xxx.  14. 

'  Liv.  xLii.  5.  12,  13.  *  Liv.  XLII.  41.    Applan,  Mac.  ix.  3. 
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CHAP.  Rome;  but  Perseus  invaded  their  country,  and  re- 
.  ^^^^'  ■  duced  them  to  submission,  and  then,  pretending 
some  religious  scruples,  marched  across  the  range  of 
CEta  to  Delphi,  and  after  a  sojourn  of  three  days 
there  returned  home  through  Thessaly,  leaving  a 
very  favourable  impression  by  the  excellent  disci- 
pline which  he  enforced  throughout  his  march.^  He 
was  most  anxious  to  draw  the  Achasans  into  friendly 
relations  with  him ;  but  as  in  the  warmth  of  their 
zeal  for  the  Romans  they  had  passed  a  decree  to  ex- 
xjlude  all  Macedonians  from  their  territories,  it  was  not 
easy  to  gain  access  to  them.  The  separation  however 
thus  made  between  the  two  states  had  been  attended 
with  a  consequence  very  annoying  to  the  Acha^ans, 
who  had  no  remedy  when  their  runaway  slaves  took 
refuge  in  Macedonia.  Perseus  now  collected  as  many 
of  these  fugitives  as  he  could  find,  and  wrote  a  letter 
in  which  he  offered  to  restore  them  to  their  owners, 
but  at  the  same  time  niminded  the  Achroans  that  it 
rested  with  themselves  to  guard  against  losses  of  the 
same  kind  for  the  future.  The  letter  was  read  in  the 
Achaean  Assembly  by  Xenarchus,  the  General;  and  a 
motion  was  founded  upon  it  for  the  repeal  of  the  inhos- 
pitable decree,  but  was  rejected  through  the  influence 
of  Callicrates,  who  represented  Perseus  as  on  the  eve 
of  a  war  with  Rome.  Livy  supposes  that  some  offence 
was  taken  because  an  embassy  was  not  sent  with  the 
letter,  and  so  it  appears  Perseus  himself  had  been 
informed ;  but  when  he  sent  envoys  to  repair  this 
omission  they  could  not  obtain  an  audience.^ 
Roman  The  Senate  continued  to  send  ambassadors  across 

the  Adriatic  to  inspect  the  state  of  affairs  in  Mace- 
donia and  Greece,  to  keep  the  Greeks  quiet,  and  to 
collect  information  against  Perseus.  Nothing  was 
done  to   relieve   the  misery  of  the  JEtolians ;    but 

»  LIv.  xLi.  22.  «  Ibid.  xli.  23,  24. 
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hostages  were  taken  from  the  contending  parties  and     ^^^^• 
lodged  at  Corinth,  so  as  to  place  both  more  than  ever  ^ 

in  the  power  of  the  Romans.^  In  Thessaly  something 
was  done  to  mitigate  the  evil :  by  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  envoy  the  rate  of  interest  was  reduced,  and  a 
long  term  allowed  for  the  payment  of  debts  by  yearly 
instalments.^  The  AchaBans — that  is,  Callicrates  and 
his  party — were  praised  for  the  firmness  with  which 
they  had  adhered  to  the  decree  which  interdicted 
commerce  with  ]\Iacedonia :  a  declaration  of  enmity 
to  Perseus  which  might  serve  at  once  to  irritate  him, 
and  to  give  countenance  to  the  Achaean  partizans  of 
Rome-^  But  in  Boeotia  the  Macedonian  party  gained 
the  ascendancy,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Perseus,  copies  of  which  were  preserved  at 
Thebes,  Delphi,  and  Delos.*  Two  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
site faction,  Evercas  and  Callicritus,  were  despatched 
on  their  return  from  Rome,  and  this  violence  was  laid 
to  the  charge  of  Perseus.^  The  Roman  envoys  re- 
ported, that  they  had  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  an 
audience  of  him,  but  pretended  to  have  observed,  not 
only  that  he  was  preparing  for  war,  but  on  the  point 
of  beginning  hostilities.^  Yet  he  too  continued  to 
send  embassies  to  Rome,  with  apologies  for  his  pro- 
ceedings, which  were  received  it  seems  by  the  Senate 
Avith  apparent  acquiescence.^ 

The  rupture  was  hastened  by  the  efforts  of  Eu- 
menes.  He  was  either  so  blinded  by  ambition  or 
animosity  that  lie  did  not  perceive  how  much  his 
own  safety  depended  on  that  of  Perseus,  or,  believing 
the  war  to  be  inevitable,  desired  to  pay  his  court  to 
the  Senate  by  advice  which  met  its  inclinations.  In  B.c.172. 
the  year  172  he  came  in  person   to   Rome  for  the  vwtof 

>   Llv.  xLii.  5.  "  Ibid.  u.  9.  »  Ibid.  xi.n.  6. 

«  Ibid.  XLII.  12.  »  Ibid.  xlii.  13.  '         •  Ibid.  xui.  2. 

^  Ibid.  ZLii.  42.  Cum  Bocotis  amiciliatn  fecimus.  Hae^  qualiaewnque  9unU  per 
hffatoM  meos  non  solum  indicata  ted  etiam  excusata  sunt  satpe  in  $enatu  vt$tro,  Sei 
nondum  Romam  accusaior  Eumenes  venerat. 
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CHAP,     purpose  of  describing  the  formidable  preparations, 
^^^^'      extensive  alliances,  and  hostile  acts  of  Perseus,  and 


c 


Eumenw  Warned  the  Senate,  that^  if  it  remained  passive  much 
to  Borne,  longer,  it  would  have  to  contend  with  him  for  the 
possession  of. Italy.  This  alarm  of  invasion,  which 
had  done  good  service  when  a  pretext  was  wanted  for 
the  first  Macedonian  war,  would  now  have  been  a 
little  too  stale,  as  well  as  absurd,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Koman ;  but  coming  from  a  foreign  prince  it  had  a 
more  plausible  sound.  In  the  whole  of  his  speech,  as 
reported  by  Livy,  there  is  only  one  wholesome  truth, 
which  he  hardly  ventured  to  intimate,  but  which  he^ 
might  be  the  more  willing  to  disclose  as  it  tended  to 
enhance  the  merit  of  his  own  loj^alty  :  this  was,  that 
Perseus,  owed  his  popularity  to  the  hatred  everywhere 
felt  toward  the  Romans.^  Envoj^s  had  come  at  the 
same  time  from  Macedonia,  Rhodes,  and  many  of  the 
Asiatic  cities  ;  for  the  journey  of  Eumenes  had  raised 
a  general  expectation  of  some  important  result.  But 
the  Senate  would  not  allow  the  Macedonians  to  be 
confronted  with  him ;  and  Harpalus,  the  chief  of  the 
embassy,  finding  his  audience  steeled  by  their  pre- 
judices against  all  his  arguments,  is  said  to  have  been 
provoked  to  use  language  which  sounded  like  defiance. 
The  Rhodians  fared  no  better,  though  they  were 
permitted  to  plead  with  Eumenes ;  their  complaints 
against  him  only  seemed  to  strengthen  the  Senate's 
prepossessions  in  his  favour.  He  departed  with  the 
highest  honours  it  could  bestow  on  a  stranger,  among 
which  an  ensign  of  Roman  magistracy,  the  curule 
chair,  was  accounted  the  chief. 

Still  nothing  that  he  had  alleged  against  Perseus 
was  thought  worthy  to  be  published  at  the  time  as  a 
ground  for  war.     He  was  destined  to  accomplish  his 

*  Liv.  xLir.  13.     Quod  ipse  vtreatur  dieere,  invidia  adversus  Romanot  fai^arem  illi 
eonciliet. 
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intention  in  a  manner  which  he  had  neither  foreseen  chap. 
nor  wished :  at  the  expense  of  personal  suflFering  and  .  ^'^J^'  . 
danger.  On  his  return  to  Asia  he  paid  -a  visit  to  Eumenes 
Delphi,  but  between  Cirrha  and  the  temple  he  was  ^^^  ** 
waylaid,  and  nearly  killed  by  heavy  stones  which 
were  rolled  down  on  him  from  the  top  of  a  wall 
under  which  he  was  passing.  The  assailants,  said  to 
have  been  four  in  number,  made  their  escape  to  the 
top  of  Parnassus,  and  the  royal  guards  could  not 
overtake  them ;  but,  according  to  the  Roman  story, 
they  were  soon  discovered  to  have  been  emissaries  of 
Perseus,  one  Evander,  a  Cretan  officer  in  his  service, 
and  three  Macedonians,  who  had  been  recommended 
by  letters  from  the  king  to  the  hospitality  of  a  wealthy 
Delphian  lady  named  Praxo.  She  herself  was  soon 
after  brought  to  Rome  by  one  of  the  Roman  envoys 
who  had  been  last  sent  to  Macedonia,  and  of  course 
confirmed  the  charge  against  Perseus ;  for  her  evi- 
dence was  heard  and  reported  by  his  enemies.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  Senate  received  information*  of  a 
still  fouler  plot  contrived  by  the  same  unscrupulous 
foe.  One  Rammius,  or  Evennius,  a  principal  citizen 
of  Brundusium,  was  brought  to  Rome  with  Praxo, 
and  related  that  he  had  been  solicited  by  Perseus 
to  poison  the  Roman  commanders  and  envoys,  who 
usually  lodged  at  his  house  when  they  embarked  at 
Brundusium.  This  last  story  is  so  improbable  in 
itself  as  to  throw  additional  doubt  on  the  former, 
which,  though  strange,  is  apparently  better  attested ; 
as  the  main  fact,  the  assault  on  Eumenes,  is  unques- 
tionable, and  not  otherwise  accounted  for.  Revenge 
might  certainly  have  impelled  Perseus  to  such  a  deed, 
though  we  should  not  have  expected  that  he  would 
have  chosen  such  means  to  compass  his  end.  The 
other  charge  is  hardly  credible.  If  Perseus  was  ca- 
pable of  the  attempts  imputed  to  him,  the  Senate  was 
at  least  equally  capable  of  as  vile  a  calumny.     The 
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CHAP,  stories,  true  or  false,  were  most  happily  suited  to  its 
.  '  '  »  purpose,  and  far  better  fitted  to  work  on  the  public 
mind,  and  to  excite  general  indignation  against 
Perseus,  than  any  enumeration  of  his  political  trans- 
gressions. Accordingly  war  with  Macedonia  was  now 
resolved  on,  and  preparations  for  it  were  immediately 
begun,  though  it  was  not  to  be  formally  declared  until 
the  year  after,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  in  which  the 
Senate  was  involved  with  the  consuls,  C.  Popillius  and 
P.  uElius.  Orders  were  given  for  a  levy  of  troops  to 
be  carried  over  to  Epirus  to  occupy  the  towns  on  the 
coast,  and  secure  a  safe  landing  for  the  consul  to 
Roman  en-  whosc  provincc  Macedonia  might  fall.  In  the  mean- 
Penens.  whilc  ambassadors  were  sent  to  demand  reparation 
from  Perseus,  and  in  the  case  of  refusal  to  renounce 
his  friendship  and  alliance.  He  had  been  already 
apprised  by  Ilarpalus  of  the  Senate's  temper,  which 
rendered  it  evident  that  peace  could  not  last  much 
longer,  and  we  may  therefore  easily  believe  that  he 
was  ^earaestly  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  defence 
of  his  kingdom.  But  the  envoys  on  their  return  not 
only  described  his  warlike  attitude,  but  reported  that 
he  had  replied  to  them  in  a  strain  of  reproach  and 
defiance,  had  declared  that  he  no  longer  considered 
himself  bound  by  the  treaty  which  his  father  had 
made  with  Rome,  and  would  consent  to  none  unless 
on  terms  of  equality,  and  when  they  renounced  his 
alliance,  had  ordered  them  to  quit  his  dominions  in 
three  days. 

After  such  a  scene  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  he  must  have  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  peace. 
But  we  find  the  case  to  have  been  so  far  otherwise, 
that  he  lost  whatever  advantages  he  might  have 
derived  from  the  forward  state  of  his  preparations, 
through  his  anxious  desire  and  credulous  hopes  of 
averting  the  inevitable  war.  We  have  therefore 
strong  reason  to  suspect  that  his  language  was  vio-j 
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lently  exaggerated  and  perverted  by  the  envoys,  even  chap. 
if  the  answer  which  they  pretended  to  have  received  i  \  f 
from  him  was  not  a  mere  forgery.  It  is  at  least 
certain,  from  the  admission  of  the  Roman  historian 
himself,  that  the  Senate's  transactions  with  Perseus 
in  the  course  of  the  year  preceding  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  war  were  a  tissue  of  the  most  disgraceful 
frauds,  and  perhaps  the  extraordinary  inconsistencies 
which  perplex  this  part  of  Livy's  narrative  may  have 
arisen  from  his  unwillingness  to  unfold  the  full  extent 
of  the  Senate's  duplicity.  As  soon  as  the  consuls  of 
the  ensuing  year,  P.  Licinius  Crassus  and  C.  Cassius 
Longinus,  entered  into  oflSce,  the  decree  of  war  was 
carried  through  the  comitia.  The  province  of  MacC' 
donia  fell  to  Crassus,  and  the  new  levies  were  prose-* 
cuted  with  the  utmost  activity.  But  earlier  in  the 
year  171  the  praetor,  Cn.  Sicinius,  had  crossed  over 
to  Epirus  with  5000  foot  and  300  horse,  encamped  in 
the  territory  of  Apollonia,  and  thrown  garrisons  into 
several  places  near  the  western  border  of  Macedonia ; 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time  five  commissioners,  Q. 
Marcius,  A.  Atilius,  a  Publius  and  a  Servius  Corne- 
lius Lentulus,  and  L.  Decimius,  were  sent  into  Greece. 
Marcius,  it  must  be  observed,  was  connected  by  a 
hereditary  relation  of  hospitality  with  the  royal  house 
of  Macedon.  They  were  escorted  as  far  as  Corcyra 
by  a  thousand  men,  and  then,  having  arranged  their 
various  destinations  with  one  another,  divided  the 
escort  into  three  parties.  But  before  they  separated 
they  received  a  letter  from  Perseus,  inquiring,  it  is 
said,  for  what  purpose  the  Romans  had  brought  troops 
over  to  Greece,  and  occupied  towns  there ;  but  they 
dismissed  the  messenger  with  a  verbal  answer,  that  it 
was  for  the  security  of  the  towns  themselves.  They 
then  set  out  on  their  several  missions :  Decimius  to 
the  lUyrian  king  Gentius,  who  was  still  wavering 
between  Rome  and  Macedonia;  the  two  Cornelius's 
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CHAP,     to  Peloponnesus,  where  they  made  a  circuit  of  the 
>  ^^y'  ■  principal  towns,  exhorting  all  without  distinction  to 


maintain  the  loyalty  to  Rome  which  they  had  shown 
in  her  wars  with  Philip  and  Antiochus :  a  confusion 
of  dissimilar  cases  which  is  said  to  have  given  great 
offence  to  the  Acha^ans,  who  found  that,  notwith- 
standing their  long  and  steady  attachment  to  the 
Roman  cause,  they  stood  no  higher  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Romans  than  the  Eleans  and  Messenians,  who 
had  sided  with  Antiochus  and  had  on  that  account 
been  annexed  against  their  will  to  the  Achaean  League. 
Possibly  it  was  meant  that  they  should  be  reminded 
that  the  latest  services  alone  possessed  any  value  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Romans.  Marcius  and  Atilius  passed 
over  to  Epirus,  where  they  prevailed  on  the  Assembly 
to  send  400  men  for  the  protection  of  Orestis,  and 
then  proceeded  through  ^Etolia,  where  they  only 
staid  to  see  Lyciscus,  a  partizan  of  Rome,  elected  in 
the  room  of  the  deceased  General,  into  Thessaly, 
Here  it  seemed  at  first  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  exchange  professions  of  friendship  with  the 
Thessalians;  but  it  soon  became  clear  that  their 
mission  had  a  farther  and  more  important  object. 
Perseus,  who  was  at  Diura,  heard  that  Marcius,  the 
son  of  his  father's  friend,  was  at  Larissa.  He  con- 
ceived a  hope  that  through  his  interest  the  negotiation 
with  Rome  might  be  renewed  with  a  fairer  prospect 
of  success,  and  sent  to  request  a  personal  conference 
with  him.  Marcius  encouraged  this  hope,  and  inti- 
mated that  he  had  come  for  that  very  purpose,  but 
put  off  the  interview  on  the  plea  of  indisposition, 
stratagem  The  meeting  at  length  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
cl^  ***'"'  Peneus;  and  as  Perseus  wished  for  a  fresh  hearing 
before  the  Senate,  Marcius,  as  if  he  was  granting  a 
great  favour,  consented  to  a  truce,  that  the  king 
might  send  ambassadors  to  Rome.  Thus  his  hands 
were  tied  for  the  interval  that  was  necessary  to  com-« 
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plete  the  Roman  preparations;  and  this  was  the  object     chap. 
which  Marcius  had  in  view,  and  probably  the  main  j 

end  of  his  mission. 

From  Thessaly  he  and  Atilius  proceeded  to  Boeotia. 
They  had  already,  on  their  arrival  in  Thessaly,  been 
met  by  Boeotian  deputies,  who,  being  upbraided  with 
the  alliance  which  had  been  concluded  with  Perseus, 
had  represented  it  as  the  work  of  a  faction  headed  by 
Ismenias,  and  as  carried  against  the  will  of  several 
townships.  Marcius  took  this  occasion  to  hint,  that 
he  should  soon  discover  which  of  the  towns  could 
claim  the  benefit  of  this  excuse,  as  they  would  be  at 
liberty  to  take  measures  each  for  itself.  The  eflfect  of 
this  hint  now  became  visible :  it  had  produced  a  ge- 
neral anxiety  among  the  Boeotian  towns  to  sever  their 
cause  from  that  of  the  federal  Boeotian  body,  and  to 
place  themselves  individually  under  Roman  protection. 
The  Roman  commissioners  fixed  themselves  at  Chalcis, 
to  receive  the  embassies  of  the  towns.  They  were 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  Theban  exiles,  who  had 
been  recently  condemned  in  a  struggle  for  office  with 
Ismenias,  one  of  the  new  Boeotarchs.^  Ismenias  him- 
self came  to  Chalcis,  and  proposed  that  the  Boeotian 
nation  should  submit  in  a  body  to  the  Romans.  But 
this  proposal  was  directly  contrary  to  the  views  of 
Marcius,  who  aimed  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Boeotian 
League;  and  therefore,  while  he  gave  a  most  gracious 
reception  to  the  deputies  of  those  towns  which  were 
willing  to  enter  separately  into  the  same  relation  to 
Rome,  he  treated  Ismenias  with  such  harshness  and 
contumely  as  encouraged  his  enemies  to  attack  him, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter  from  their  fury  at 
the  tribunal  of  the  Romans.  In  the  meanwhile  a 
fresh  contest  took  place  at  Thebes,  in  which  the  Mace- 
donian party  was  supported  by  an  influx  of  strangera 
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from  Coronea  and  Haliartus,  but  it  ended  in  the 
complete  triumph  of  their  adversaries.  The  friends 
of  Ismenias  were  forced  to  withdraw,  and  fled  to 
Chalcis,  while  decrees  were  passed  for  a  separate 
treaty  with  Rome,  and  the  restoration  of  the  exiles. 
Thus  the  object  of  Marcius  was  completely  attained : 
the  Boeotian  confederacy  was  broken  up;  its  towns 
became  severally  subject  to  Rome;  Ismenias  and 
others  of  his  party  were  put  to  death.  Neon,  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Brachyllas,  fled  to  Macedonia. 
The  commissioners  next  proceeded  to  Peloponnesus, 
while  Ser.  Cornelius  took  their  place  at  Chalcis,  and 
the  Achaeans  at  their  desire  sent  1000  men,  to  serve 
at  once  as  a  garrison  for  Chalcis  and  as  a  security 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  own  fellow-citizens. 
Marcius  and  Atilius  then  returned  with  P.  Cornelius 
to  Rome.^  When  they  made  their  report  in  the 
Senate,  aad  boasted  of  the  manoeuvre  by  which  they 
had  fettered  the  operations  of  Perseus,  a  few  of  the 
elder  senators  were  startled,  not  at  the  baseness  of 
their  cunning,  but  at  the  distrust  which  it  seemed  to 
imply  in  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  arms.  The 
majority  however  applauded  their  conduct ;  and  they 
were  sent  back  to  Greece :  Marcius  with  full  powers 
to  act  as  might  appear  expedient,  Atilius  to  occupy 
Larissa  with  2000  men  whom  he  was  to  take  from 
Sicinius.  The  envoys  of  Perseus,  who  came  about  the 
same  time^,  were  for  the  sake  of  decency  admitted  to 
an  audience ;  but  the  only  answer  vouchsafed  to  their 
arguments  and  deprecations,  was  an  order,  to  them 
and  all  their  countrymen  residing  in  Rome  to  leave 


*  Polyb.  xxvii.  2.  TawTo  Siavpa^dyrts  iv  ToTj'EAXTjtri  Karh,  x^tAuDvo.  Liv.  xliu 
44.  princiyio  hiemit.  Yet  he  has  previously  related  (c.  35.)  that  the  praetor, 
C.  I^ucretius,  set  out  for  Brundusium  after  having  solemnised  the  Latinic  on  the 
first  of  June  :  so  that  the  reader  vould  naturally  suppose  that  the  winter  he  after- 
wards speaks  of  was  the  following,  not  the  preceding  one.  But  It  is  clear,  from  his 
own  narrative,  that  the  return  of  Marcius  cannot  have  been  earlier  than  May ;  which 
is  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  language  of  Polybius. 

'  Compare  Liv.  xlii.  46.  48. 
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the  city  the  same  day,  and  Italy  within  thirty.^     Per-      chap, 
sens  was  not  more  successful  in  the  other  embassies  .  ^^^'*  . 


which  he  sent  during  this  interval,  which  he  might 
have  employed  to  dislodge  the  Romans  from  the  coast 
of  Epirus,  and  to  guard  against  the  impending  in- 
vasion. From  the  Rhodians  he  could  not  obtain  even 
the  promise  of  their  mediation ;  for  they  had  been 
visited  a  little  earlier  by  a  Roman  embassy,  which 
had  decided  their  fluctuation  in  favour  of  Rome.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Boeotia,  Coronea  and  Haliartus 
still  clung  to  him,  and  implored  his  aid  against 
Thebes;  but  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  refuse  their 
request,  that  he  might  not  break  the  truce^ 

Licinius  set  out  from  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  b.  c.  171. 
June,  171,  and  appears  to  have  landed  with  his  army  warwjth 
in  Epirus  about  the  same  time  that  Perseus  learnt  begun, 
from  his  envoys  the  trick  by  which  he  had  been 
cheated  of  a  golden  opportunity.  Yet  he  had  coun- 
sellors who  still  advised  him  to  sue  for  peace,  8^nd,  if 
possible,  to  purchase  it  either  by  tribute  or  by  -cession 
of  territory ;  and  he  would  probably  have  been  glad 
to  do  so,  if  he  could  but  have  hoped  to  secure  a 
portion  of  his  kingdom  against  the  encroachments  of 
Roman  ambition.  It  was  in  a  spirit  of  desperate  reso- 
lution, rather  than  of  cheerful  courage,  that  he  at 
length  threw  himself  on  his  own  resources,  and  yet 
they  were  such  as  no  former  king  of  Macedon,  since 
Alexander,  had  ever  possessed:  an  army  of  39,000 
foot  and  4000  horse,  including  a  phalanx  of  20,000, 


'  Polyb.  xxYii.  7.  Liv.  zLir.  48.  Diodor.  Exc.  p.  623.  Appian,  Mae.  ix.  6.,  but 
without  any  reference  to  the  embassy  of  Biarcius.  It  is  clear  that  these  envoys 
were  dismissed  Just  before  the  consul  set  out  for  his  province.  Tet  Livy  (c.  36.) 
gives  an  account  of  another  embassy  from  Perseus  which  came  to  Rome  at  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  and  to  which — as  war  had  been  already  decreed — audience  was 
given  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  and  which  was  then  ordered  to  quit  Italy  within 
eleven  days.  It  is  added  :  HtBC  Roma  mcta  nondum  profeetU  im  provineiam  eoa- 
suiibut.  I  have  not  seen  this  confusion  anywhere  noticed.  But  it  seems  as  if  Livy 
must  have  seen  two  different  accounts  of  the  same  embassy,  and  have  referred  them 
to  two  distinct  occasions. 
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and  all  troops  inured  to  service,  with  stores  and 
treasure  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  its  wants  for  ten 
years.  ^  The  Macedonian  cities  oflfered  voluntary 
contributions  of  money  and  com,  which  the  king  de- 
clined, only  requiring  them  to  provide  carriages  for 
his  ammunition.  Having  collected  all  his  forces,  lie 
n)arched  into  Thessaly,  made  himself  master  of  some 
towns  in  the  north,  and  finally  took  up  a  strong  and 
commodious  position  at  Sycurium,  near  the  foot  of 
Ossa.  But  he  neglected  to  occupy  the  passes  between 
Epirus  and  Thessaly,  where  he  might  easily  have 
stopped  the  enemy's  progress,  and  would  probably 
have  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter.  Licinius 
was  allowed  to  penetrate  unmolested  through  the 
highlands  of  Athamania,  mth  an  army  inferior  in 
numbers,  and  consisting  mostly  of  raw  recruits.  In 
his  camp  on  the  Peneus  he  was  joined  by  Eumenes 
and  his  brother  Attains  with  4000  foot  and  1000 
horse,  and  received  other  reinforcements  which  raised 
the  whole  amount  of  his  forces  nearly  to  an  equality 
with  that  of  the  enemy.  Yet  for  some  time  he  shrank 
from  an  engagement,  and  suffered  the  fields  of  Pheiie 
to  be  ravaged  before  he  would  accept  the  challenge 
which  Perseus  repeatedly  offered.  An  action  at  length 
took  place,  in  which  the  Macedonian  cavalry  was  vic- 
torious, and  the  Romans  lost  2400  slain,  and  400 
prisoners.  But  the  timid  or  treacherous  counsels  of 
Evander — the  Cretan  whom  he  was  said  to  have  em- 
ployed for  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Eumenes — pre- 
vented him  from  follo\ving  up  this  advantage,  and 
probably  saved  the  Roman  army  from  total  discom- 
fiture. The  consul  thought  it  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  his  ciimp  to  transfer  it  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Peneus  in  the  night,  and  then,  to  console  his 
troops,  shifted  the  blame  of  the  disaster  on  the  iEto- 


Liv.  xLii.  51,  52.     Compare  xlii.  13. 
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lians,  who  were  the  first,  it  was  alleged,  to  turn  their  chap. 
backs.  This  account  of  the  matter  not  only  saved  .  ^^J^'  . 
the  credit  of  the  Roman  arms,  but  served  as  a  pretext 
on  which  three  -^Etolian  officers,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  adverse  to  the  Roman  interest,  were  sent  to 
Italy,  to  undergo  a  trial  on  the  charge  of  treacher3\  ^ 
But  not  even  victory  could  animate  the  courage  of 
Perseus.  In  the  midst  of  his  triumph  he  still  quailed  his  over, 
under  the  ascendancy  of  the  genius  of  Rome,  and  let  *  ' " 
himself  be  persuaded  to  solicit  peace  from  his  van- 
quished enemy,  on  the  same  terms  to  which  his  father 
had  submitted  after  he  had  lost  the  battle  of  Cynos- 
cephate.  But  his  pusillanimity  was  hardly  equal  to 
the  Roman  arrogance.  Licinius,  by  the  advice  of  his 
council,  replied,  that  Perseus  could  only  obtain  peace 
by  unconditional  submission  to  the  will  of  the  Senate. 
Even  this  repulse  did  net  rouse  his  pride  or  his  resent- 
ment, but  only  urged  him  into  lower  depths  of  dis- 
honour, and  induced  him  to  make  larger  offers,  which 
were  rejected  with  inflexible  disdain.  When  he  found 
every  humiliation  fruitless,  he  resumed  his  hostile 
position.^  The  campaign  ended  without  any  other 
important  event.  The  Romans  on  one  occasion 
claimed  a  slight  advantage ;  but  on  the  whole  they 
remained  on  the  defensive  until  Perseus  led  his  army 
back  to  Macedonia  for  the  winter.  But  such  a  nego- 
tiation might  well  have  appeared  to  them  equivalent 
to  a  victory. 

Nevertheless  the  report  of  their  defeat  contributed 
to  aggravate  the  calamities  of  Greece,  by  the  encour- 
agement which  it  gave  to  the  partizans  of  Macedonia. 
It  seems  to  have  caused  a  reaction  at  Thebes  which 
restored  their  ascendancy  there.  Haliartus,  with  the 
aid  of  a  reinforcement  from  Coronea,  defended  itself 
obstinately  against  the  praetor  C.  Lucretius  who  com- 

>  Polyb.  XXVII.  13, 14.     LIv.  xlii.  60.  '  Polyb.  xxvii.  8. 
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manded  the  Roman  fleets  but  was  at  length  stormed, 
pillaged,  and  rased  to  the  ground.  The  old  men  and 
children  were  mostly  put  to  the  sword,  the  garrison 
was  sold  as  slaves.  He  then  marched  against  Thebes, 
which  surrendered  without  resistance,  and  was  de- 
livered up  to  the  exiles  and  their  faction.  Their  ad- 
versaries were  probably  all  condemned  to  death  or 
banishment,  as  their  property  is  said  to  have  been 
confiscated.^  The  Thebans  were  now  harassed  by  the 
hostility  of  Coronea,  which  alone,  of  all  the  Bceotian 
towns,  still  adhered  to  Perseus,  and  on  their  intreaty 
the  consul,  alter  he  had  recovered  a  few  places  in 
Thessaly,  and  had  left  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  in 
winter-quarters  there,  marched  with  the  rest  into 
BoBotia.'^  We  gather  from  an  incidental  allusion^, 
that  he  made  himself  master  of  Coronea  by  a  capitu- 
lation which  he  broke  to  indulge  his  cruelty  and 
avarice,  that  he  put  the  leading  men  to  death,  and 
sold  the  rest  as  slaves ;  and  we  know  that  he  treated 
several  other  to^vns,  the  names  of  which  are  not 
recorded,  in  like  manner.  The  pnetor  Lucretius  car- 
ried his  rapacity  still  further,  and  did  not  even  spare 
the  staunchest  allies  of  Rome,  against  whom  he  had 
no  complaint  whatever  to  allege.  He  plundered  the 
temples  of  Chalcis  to  adorn  his  villa  at  Antium  with 
statues  and  pictures,  and  abandoned  the  property  and 
persons  of  the  citizens  to  the  outrages  of  his  lawless 
marines,  whom  he  quartered  in  their  houses.  Another 
mode  of  oppression  practised  by  the  Roman  com- 
manders is  illustrated  by  the  example  of  Athens. 
The  Athenians  sent  the  largest  military  and  naval 
force  which  they  were  able  to  furnish  to  the  aid  of  the 
Romans;  but  the  consul  and  praetor  declined  their 
services,  and  demanded  a  large  quantity  of  corn, 
though  Attica  itself  depended  on  the  importation  of 
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foreign  grain  for  its  subsistence.^  The  Greeks  fared  chap. 
no  better  the  next  year,  when  Licinius  was  succeeded  .  ^^J^'  . 
by  the  new  consul  A.  Hostilius,  and  L.  Hortensius 
took  the  command  of  the  fleet.  Hortensius  followed 
the  example  of  his  predecessor  at  Chalcis,  and  having 
treacherously  stormed  Abdera  during  a  truce  gave  it 
up  to  pillage,  and  exercised  the  like  cruelty  toward 
the  inhabitants  as  those  of  Coronea  had  suflfered  from 
Licinius.  Complaints  were  brought  to  Rome  by  the 
injured  Greeks,  and  the  Senate  showed  itself  willing  complaints 
to  interfere,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  redress  the  ?[*J*^ 
wrong.  It  reprimanded  Hortensius,  ordered  the  en- 
slaved citizens  of  Coronea  and  Abdera  to  be  restored 
to  freedom,  and  called  Lucretius  to  account.  He  was 
brought  to  trial  by  the  tribunes,  and  condemned  to  a 
heavy  fine.  But  the  love  of  justice  had  very  little 
share  in  any  of  these  proceedings.  They  were  appa- 
rently connected  with  the  ill  success  which  attended 
the  Roman  arms  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
war,  which  seemed  to  render  it  advisable  to  soothe  the 
Greeks  by  the  correction  of  some  of  the  more  flagrant 
abuses  under  which  they  were  groaning.  A  great 
part  of  Epirus  had  been  driven  to  revolt  by  the 
system  which  the  Senate  had  adopted  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Callicrales.  There  it  had  a  still  more  profligate 
instrument  of  its  tyranny  in  the  person  of  Charops,  a 
grandson  of  the  man  of  the  same  name  who  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  attachment  to  the  Roman  in- 
terest in  the  first  Macedonian  war.  The  younger 
Charops  was  sent  to  Rome  by  his  grandfather  after 
his  father's  death,  in  his  boyhood,  to  learn  the  Latin 
language,  and  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  principal  Romans.  On  his  return  to  Epirus,  he 
endeavoured  to  push  his  way,  by  arrogant  pretensions 
and  base  intrigues,  to  the  head  of  afi\iirs,  and  the  war 
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CHAP,     with  Perseus  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exciting  the 
.  ^^^^'  ,  Senate's  jealousy  against  the  rivals  whom  he  wished 


to  supplant,  whom  he  accused  of  a  leaning  to  the 
Macedonian  interest.  The  charge  was  the  more  plau- 
sible, as  the  leading  men  of  the  opposite  party,  Ce- 
phalus  and  Antinous,  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  royal  house  of  Macedon.  But  the  course  of 
policy  which  they  had  pursued  was  that  prudent  and 
honourable  mean  which  it  had  been  the  aim  of  Philo- 
poimen  and  Lycortas  to  preserve  in  the  counsels  of  the 
Achaean  League.  They  were  aware  of  the  calumnies 
with  which  Charops  was  assailing  them,  but,  conscious 
of  their  innocence,  believed  for  a  time  that  they  might 
defy  his  malice.  But  when  they  saw  the  iEtolian 
officers  sent  as  culprits  to  Italy,  they  thought  it  no 
longer  safe  to  trust  themselves  in  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  and  openly  went  over  to  Perseus.^  A  plot 
was  laid  by  some  of  their  partizans  for  seizing  Hos- 
tilius  on  his  way  through  Epirus  and  giving  him  up 
to  Perseus,  and  the  consul  only  escaped  through  an 
accidental  change  in  his  plans.^  He  displayed  as  little 
capacity  or  energy  as  his  predecessor  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt  which  he 
made  to  penetrate  into  Elymiotis,  and  afterwards  re- 
B.  c.  170.  mained  on  the  defensive  in  Thessaly,  and  acknowledged 
Success  of  the  enemy's  superiority  by  declining  a  battle.  Pereeus 
not  only  made  himself  master  of  several  towns  in 
Thessaly,  but  found  leisure  for  an  expedition  against 
the  Dardanians,  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter, 
and  carried  off  much  booty.^  He  was  even  encour- 
aged by  the  supineness  of  the  praetor,  who  seems  to 
have  been  much  more  intent  on  the  plunder  of  his 
allies  than  on  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  to  make 
an  attack  on  the  Roman  fleet  at  Oreus,  where  he  took 

»  Polyb.  XXVII.  13.     Liv.  xuii.  18.     DIodor.  Exc.  p.  578. 
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or  sank  a  great  number  of  transports,  and  several     ^'^'^^p- 
galleys  of  war.^  ^ 

The  accounts  which  the  Senate  continued  to  receive 
of  the  conduct  of  its  officers  in  Greece  induced  it  to 
issue  a  decree,  by  which  it  forbade  any  one  to  furnish 
supplies  for  the  purposes  of  war  at  the  requisition  of 
the  Roman  magistrates  without  its  authority.^  Hos- 
tilius  received  this  ordinance  while  he  was  in  winter- 
quarters  at  Larissa,  and  sent  C-  Popillius  and  Cn.  Oc- 
tavius  to  publish  it  in  Greece.  They  carried  it  first 
to  Thebes,  and  then  round  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus, 
which  had  probably  all  suffered  from  arbitrary  ex- 
actions. But  while  they  displayed  (his  proof  of  the  conductor 
Senate's  clemency  and  kindness,  they  dropped  several  ^yo^'j^'* 
intimations  of  their  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  men,  g«ccc, 
who  in  their  hearts  were  hostile  to  Rome,  and  under 
the  pretence  of  moderation  and  discretion  were  only 
w^aiting  for  an  opportunity  of  declaring  themselves 
a^rainst  her.  It  was  well  understood  that  these  hints 
were  pointed  against  Lycortas,  Archon,  and  Polybius ; 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  envoys  had  designed 
formally  to  accuse  them  in  the  Assembly  at  jEgium. 
But  they  could  find  no  colourable  ground  for  any 
charge,  and  perhaps  perceived  that  the  temper  of  the 
Assembly  was  not  favourable  to  such  an  attempt. 
They  then  passed  over  to  ^Etolia,  where  in  an  Assem- 
bly held  at  Thermus  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  hos- 
tages from  the  party  which  was  suspected  of  disaffection 
to  the  Roman  cause ;  and  in  this  demand  they  were 
supported,  not  only  by  Lyciscus,  but  by  Thoas,  who 
had  now  the  baseness  to  instigate  the  Romans  against 
the  men  through  whose  intercession  he  had  been  re- 
leased after  he  had  been  delivered  up  by  Antiochus. 
But  the  popular  feeling  displayed  itself  so  strongly 
against  his  treachery  and  ingratitude,  that  the  envoys 
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CHAP,  thought  it  prudent  to  waive  their  demand.  In  Acar- 
nania,  which  they  visited  next,  their  partizans  ven- 
tured on  a  still  bolder  attempt,  and  exhorted  them  to 
introduce  Roman  garrisons  into  the  towns,  as  a  secu- 
rity against  the  machinations  of  the  ]\Iacedonian  party ; 
but  the  aversion  which  the  people  manifested  to  the 
measure  induced  them  to  abandon  it,  and  they  returned 
to  Larissa  without  having  accomplished  any  other 
object.^  As  their  mission  was  one  of  conciliation,  and 
the  juncture  required  an  exhibition  of  gentleness  and 
forbearance,  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  what  would 
be  the  fate  of  the  Greeks,  as  soon  as  the  motives  which 
led  the  Senate  to  spare  them  should  have  ceased  to 
operate. 
Expedition  In  the  depth  of  the  winter,  when  the  snow  lay  so 
to  inyTiaf  deep  on  the  Cambunian  hills  as  to  be  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  against  an  invading  army,  Perseus  under- 
took an  expedition  into  Illyria,  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  draw  Gentius  into  his  alliance.  In  the  field  his 
operations  were  successful ;  he  made  himself  master 
of  several  strong  places,  and  advanced  near  to  the 
frontier  of  the  dominions  of  Gentius ;  but  the  nego- 
tiation which  he  then  proceeded  to  open  with  the 
lUyrian  king  was  long  protracted  without  any  eflFect, 
though  Gentius  from  the  first  declared  himself  willing 
to  make  war  on  the  Romans,  because  Perseus  could 
not  bring  himself  to  spare  the  subsidy  which  he  re- 
quired. After  his  return  to  Macedonia  he  made 
another  laborious  expedition  into  ^^tolia.  There 
Stratus  would  have  opened  its  gates  to  him,  for  its 
principal  citizen  Archidamus  had  been  goaded  into 
revolt  by  the  calumnious  accusations  of  Lyciscus  and 
Thoas,  as  Cephalus  by  those  of  Charops ;  but  C.  Po- 
pillius,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  consul  with  1000 
men  to  Ambracia,  having  received  intelligence  from 
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the  opposite  party  of  the  approacli  of  Perseus,  arrived  chap. 
in  time  to  save  Stratus,  and  to  prevent  the  iEtolian  t  ^^J^  j 
General  Dinarchus  from  joining  the  Macedonian  army 
with  all  the  troops  under  his  command.  Aperantia 
however  was  induced,  through  the  influence  of  Archi- 
damus,  to  submit  to  Perseus,  as  would  probably  have 
been  the  case  with  all  the  rest  of  iEtolia  but  for  the 
timely  intervention  of  Popillius.  During  the  same 
time  the  Macedonian  general  Clevas  successfully  de- 
fended the  revolted  Epirots  against  a  Roman  army 
under  Ap.  Claudius,  and  forced  him  to  retire  with  loss 
into  lUyria. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  169  Hostilius  was  super- 
seded by  the  new  consul,  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  who 
brought  a  reinforcement  of  5000  men  to  the  army. 
Marcius,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  and  un- 
wieldy person^,  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  greater 
energy  than  either  of  his  predecessors  in  the  com- 
mand, and  he  was  most  probably  stimulated  by  the 
impatience  which  had  been  excited  at  Rome  by  the 
long  continuance  of  the  war  to  more  vigorous  efforts. 
As  soon  as  he  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army 
in  Thessaly,  he  resolved  to  penetrate  into  Macedonia. 
The  pass  of  Tempe  was  so  strongly  fortified  as  to 
preclude  all  attempts  on  that  side.  His  choice  lay 
between  the  different  passes  of  the  mountains,  all 
difficult,  even  if  no  resistance  should  be  offered  by 
the  enemy,  and  if  defended  extremely  dangerous. 
He  selected  the  eastern  route,  which  led  over  Mount  b.  c.  169. 
Olympus  down  to  the  sea-coast  of  Pieria,  where  M«rdm 
Perseus  himself  was  encamped  near  Dium.  He  had  into  picria. 
been  apprised  of  the  consul's  design,  though  not  of 
the  route  which  he  meant  to  take,  and  he  had  sent  a 
body  of  12,000  men  under  Hippias  to  occupy  the 
heights   of  Olympus,  and   10,000  light  infantry  to 
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CHAP,  the  pass  over  the  Cambunian  range.  But  these  pre- 
X  ^^J^'  .  cautions  seemed  to  have  exhausted  all  his  powers  of 
thought  and  action.  He  remained  on  the  coast  await- 
ing the  issue,  which  by  a  slight  exertion  of  foresight 
and  alertness  he  might  have  determined  in  his  own 
favour.  Ilippias  maintained  his  ground,  and  a  desul- 
tory combat  was  carried  on  between  the  light  infantry 
of  each  for  two  days,  during  which  Perseus,  who  was 
not  more  than  twelve  miles  from  the  scene  of  action, 
might  have  come  up  with  fresh  troops,  which  would 
probably  have  forced  the  Romans  to  a  disastrous 
retreat.  But  instead  of  this  Marcius,  having  left  a 
body  of  4000  men  to  observe  Hippias,  was  allowed  to 
descend  by  a  ravine  of  indescribable  difficulty,  where 
a  handful  of  men  might  have  destroyed  his  whole 
army.  This  was  only  the  first  in  a  series  of  fatal 
errors,  by  which  Perseus  threw  away  the  fairest  op- 
portunities, and  marred  the  brightest  prospects. 
When  Marcius  had  come  down  safely  into  the  plain, 
his  situation  was  still  extremely  perilous.  He  was 
inclosed  in  a  narrow  space  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea.  Retreat  was  utterly  hopeless,  and  a  very 
slight  fortification  would  have  rendered  the  king's 
position  at  Dium  impregnable.  The  consul  there- 
fore must  have  remained  motionless  as  long  as  the 
enemy  chose  to  keep  guard  over  him,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  depended  for  subsistence  entirely  on  the 
fleet,  that  is,  on  the  weather  and  the  season,  and 
before  even  the  first  necessary  supply  could  arrive 
Timidity  of  would  havc  been  reduced  to  extreme  distress.  From 
erseus.  ^j^.^  cmbarrassmcut  however  he  was  immediately  ex- 
tricated by  the  infatuation  of  Perseus,  who,  seized 
with  a  panic  at  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  aban-* 
doned  himself  to  despair  at  the  very  moment  when 
an  abler  general  would  have  conceived  the  most  san- 
guine  hopes  of  a  decisive  advantage.  He  not  only 
abandoned   Dium,   after   having    removed   the    gilt 
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statues  on  board  the  fleet,  and  fell  back  upon  Pydna,      chap. 
but  withdrew  all  the  garrisons  which  guarded  the  '  . 

strongholds  of  Tempe,  and  sent  Nicias  his  treasurer 
to  Pella,  with  orders  to  sink  all  his  treasures  depo- 
sited there  in  the  lake^,  and  Andronicus  to  Thesssdo- 
nica,  with  a  commission  to  burn  the  arsenal.  Marcius 
advanced  to  the  distance  of  two  days'  march  beyond 
Dium,  hardly  believing  that  a  place  so  rich  and  strong 
could  have  been  abandoned  to  him  unless  with  a  view 
to  some  stratagem ;  but  the  scarcity  of  provisions 
compelled  him  to  retreat  to  Dium,  and  afterwards  to 
Phila.  The  fleet  brought  no  supply,  and  his  army 
would  have  starved,  if  it  had  not  been  seasonably  re- 
lieved by  the  com  found  in  the  evacuated  fortresses 
of  Tempe.  This  retrograde  movement  a  little  revived 
the  courage  of  Perseus.  He  again  took  possession  of 
Dium,  and  encamped  five  miles  to  the  south,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Enipeus.  He  now  began  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  cowardice,  and  to  wish  to  conceal  it. 
He  accused  the  generals  whom  he  had  recalled  from 
their  posts  of  throwing  open  the  passes  to  the  enemy. 
Andronicus  had  wisely  deferred  the  execution  of  his 
frantic  order.  The  treasure  had  been  thrown  into 
the  lake,  but  was  mostly  recovered  by  diving;  and 
Perseus  is  said  to  have  put  the  divers,  as  well  as 
Nicon  and  Andronicus,  to  death,  in  the  hope  of 
covering  his  own  disgrace.  The  Roman  fleet,  under 
the  praetor  C.  Marcius  Figulus  who  was  accompanied 
by  Euraenes,  made  unsuccessful  attempts  on  Thessa- 
lonica,  Cassandrea,  and  Torone ;  and  a  division  of  the 
army,  which  had  been  sent  by  the  consul  to  besiege 
Meliboea,  was  put  to  flight  by  the  Macedonian  general 
Euphranor,  who,  though  he  had  but  2000  men  under 
his  command,  was  likewise  able  to  protect  Demetrias 

'  Liv.  XLiv.  10.  Gazam  in  mart  dejici  Pella,  Diodorus,  Exc.  p.  579.«  writes  the 
treasurer's  name  Nicon,  and  that  of  the  place  Fhacus.  TV  ^y  ff  ^dxtf  yd(ap  koL 
ra  xp^fui'va  Karairotn'ltrcu, 
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CHAP,     and  its  territory  against  the  fleet  which  lay  at  lolcus. 
.  ^^^^'  .  The  armies  on  both  sides  went  soon  after  into  winter- 


quarters  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  campaign,  not- 
withstanding the  folly  of  Perseus,  the  Romans  had 
only  gained  a  footing  on  the  threshold  of  Macedonia, 
Avithout  any  clear  prospect  that  they  would  be  able 
to  advance  a  step  further.  Marcius  himself,  when  a 
Rhodian  embassy  came  to  his  camp  at  Heracleum 
with  congratulations  on  his  success,  suggested  to  the 
envoys  that  their  government  would  do  well  to  offer 
its  mediation  between  the  belligerent  powers.  This 
intimation  encouraged  the  Macedonian  party  at 
Rhodes,  as  a  proof  that  the  Romans  themselves  did 
not  consider  their  affairs  as  prosperous ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Rome, 
which  tendered  its  mediation  in  haughty  and  almost 
threatening  terms.  Polybius  believes  that  Marcius, 
expecting  that  the  war  would  soon  be  brought  to  a 
triumphant  issue  against  Perseus,  desired  to  embroil 
the  Rhodians  in  a  quarrel  with  Rome,  and  to  furnish 
a  pretext  for  hostile  proceedings  toward  them.^  There  • 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  quite  capable  of  such 
perfidious  cunning;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
he  felt  so  much  confidence  as  to  the  approaching  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  and  would  not  have  wished  that 
peace  should  be  granted  to  Perseus  before  he  was 
himself  superseded.  Even  Eumenes  began  to  waver 
in  his  loyalty  to  the  Romans.  He  entered  into  a  pri- 
vate negotiation  with  Perseus,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
consent  to  accept  a  subsidy  from  him,  possibly  hoping 
to  overreach  him,  and  to  avoid  any  overt  act  of  hos-  • 
tility  toward  Rome.  But  the  treaty  was  broken  off, 
Hb  parsi-  bccausc  Perscus  would  not  part  with  his  gold.^  This 
wretched  parsimony  was  still  more  conspicuously  dis- 
played in  two  other  transactions  nearly  at  the  same 


mony. 
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time.  He  had  at  length  made  up  his  mind  to  purchase  chap. 
the  aid  of  Gentius  at  the  price  which  the  lUyrian  . 
demanded — 300  talents.  The  hostages  were  inter- 
changed, and  the  treaty  solemnly  ratified  by  Perseus 
in  the  presence  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry,  whom  he 
wished  to  encourage  by  the  intelligence  of  this  im- 
portant alliance.  Ten  talents  were  sent  to  Gentius 
as  an  earnest ;  the  rest  was  sealed  in  the  presence  of 
his  envoys,  to  be  conveyed  to  him  by  Macedonian 
bearers,  who  were  directed  by  Perseus  to  wait  when 
they  reached  the  frontier  for  further  orders.  Gentius 
now  embarked  frankly  in  the  cause,  and  not  only  sent 
ambassadors  to  accompany  those  of  Perseus  to  Rhodes, 
but  threw  two  Roman  envoys  into  prison.  Perseus, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  that  his  ally  had  thus  broken 
with  the  Romans  past  all  hope  of  reparation,  re- 
tained the  rest  of  the  subsidy.^  In  like  manner  he 
lost  the  services  of  an  army  of  20,000  Basta.rnians 
whom  he  might  have  taken  into  his  pay.  The  bar- 
gain was  concluded ;  the  Celts  advanced  within  five 
or  six  days'  march  of  his  camp,  when  Perseus,  unable 
to  endure  the  sacrifice  of  so  much  treasure  even  for 
the  sake  of  a  kingdom,  resolved  to  engage  only  6000 
of  the  cavalry ;  but  as  he  did  not  send  the  stipu- 
lated gold  even  for  these,  the  Celtic  chief  indignantly 
marched  away.^ 

At  Rome,  though  no  apprehension  was  felt  as  to  the  Pauiius  in 
final  issue  of  the  Macedonian  war,  its  state  at  the  end  *^'"'°*°*^ 
of  the  third  year  was  not  regarded  as  promising ;  and 
L.  ^milius  Paullus  was  raised  for  the  second  time 
to  the  consulate,  with  a  general  hope  that  his  tried 
abilities  would  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  close, 
though  the  province  was  not  assigned  to  him,  as  Plu- 
tarch relates^,  but,  apparently  at  least,  fell  to  him  by 

»  Polyb.  xxviii.  8, 9.  xxix.  5i,  3. 6.     Liv.  xliv.  23.  27. 
«  Llv.  xLiv.  27.     Plut.  JErall.  Paull.  12.     Diodor.  Exc.  p.  580. 
»  ^mU.  Paull.  10.  OvK  idffovrts  icA^^v  ytvdaBai, 
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CHAP,  lot.^  He  himself,  after  his  election,  caused  commis- 
.  ^^'  .  sioners  to  be  sent  to  inspect  the  condition  of  the  army; 
and  their  report  of  it  was  not  at  all  cheering.  A  levy 
of  14,000  foot  and  1200  horse  was  decreed  to  reinforce 
it.  He  set  out  from  Rome  with  Cn.  Octavius,  who 
commanded  the  fleet,  on  the  first  of  April,  arrived  at 
Corcyra  on  the  same  day  on  which  he  sailed  from 
Brundusium,  five  days  after  celebrated  a  sacrifice  at 
Delphi,  and  in  five  more  had  reached  the  camp  in 
Pieria.2  His  soldiers,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
great  licence  ^,  soon  learnt,  by  the  regulations  which 
he  introduced,  that  they  had  now  a  general  as  well  as 
a  consul  at  their  head ;  and  Perseus  no  longer  felt 
himself  safe  behind  the  Enipeus,  when  he  saw  the 
Roman  camp  moved  forward  to  the  opposite  bank. 
The  terror  with  which  he  was  inspired  by  the  fame  of 
PauUus  was  soon  heightened  by  tidings  that  whatever 
hopes  he  had  built  on  his  alliance  with  Gentius  had 
fallen  to  the  ground.  After  a  war  of  not  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  days  Gentius,  besieged  in  his  capital, 
Scodra,  surrendered  to  the  praetor  Anicius,  and  was 
carried  with  all  his  family  to  Rome,  to  adorn  his 
enemy's  Triumph,  having  received  ten  talents  as  the 
price  of  his  throne  and  his  liberty.  Perseus  however 
did  not  neglect  the  precautions  which  his  situation 
required.  He  fortified  his  position  on  the  Enipeus, 
detached  a  body  of  cavalry  to  protect  the  coast  of 
Macedonia  from  the  operations  of  the  Roman  fleet 
which  had  entered  the  gulf  of  Thessalonica,  and  sent 
5000  men  to  guard  the  northern  pass  of  Olympus  at 
Petra,  which  opened  a  way  near  the  highest  summit 
of  the  mountain,  the  Pythium,  by  which  an  enemy 
might  descend  to  the  plains  in  his  rear.     This  was 

'  Liv.  zuY.  1 7.     Detignato*  extemplo  tortiri  flacuit  provincUu ^wutio 

Macedonia  evenit, 

•  Liv.  XLY.  41. 

*  Plut  ^mil.  Paull.  IS.     Liv.  zliv.  1.  (probably  exaggerating  the  merits  of 
Hostilius). 
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indeed  the  danger  which  he  had  most  reason  to  pro-      chap. 

T  XVI 

vide  against;  for  PauUus,  having  weighed  all  the  . 
modes  of  attack  by  which  he  might  attempt  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  from  his  position,  finally  decided  on  this. 
He  sent  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  accompanied  by  his  eldest 
son  Fabius  Maximus  with  8000  men,  to  force  this 
pass,  while  he  occupied  the  attention  of  Perseus  with 
a  series  of  assaults  on  his  entrenchments.  Nasica, 
after  a  long  circuit,  surprised  the  Macedonians  at 
Petra,  and  drove  them  down  before  him ;  and  Perseus, 
at  his  approach,  hastily  abandoned  his  position  and 
retreated  toward  Pydna,  where  the  consul,  having 
been  joined  by  Nasica,  came  up  with  him  the  same 
day,  but  deferred  giving  battle  until  the  morrow.  An 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  took  place  in  the  night 
filled  the  Macedonians  with  superstitious  terror;  the 
Romans  had  a  tribune  in  their  army  who  was  able  to 
predict  and  explain  it.  Perseus,  though  with  blank 
misgivings,  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  friends  who 
exhorted  him  to  risk  an  engagement :  he  could  not  but 
perceive  that  further  retreat  would  be  attended  with 
the  dispersion  of  his  forces  and  the  loss  of  his  king- 
dom. The  next  day  (June  22.,  b.  c.  168)  a  short  rcigs. 
combat  decided  the  fate  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy.  Batueof 
The  power  of  the  phalanx  was  again  tried  under  cir-  °** 
cumstances  the  most  advantageous  to  it,  and  again 
failed  through  the  same  causes  which  occasioned  the 
loss  of  the  battle  of  CynoscephalaD.  Victorious  on  the 
level  ground,  it  fell  into  disorder  when  it  had  advanced 
upon  the  retreating  enemy  to  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
■where  it  could  no  longer  preserve  the  evenness  of  its 
front  and  the  compactness  of  its  mass,  and  opened 
numerous  passages  through  its  ranks  for  the  legion- 
aries, who  rushed  in  to  an  almost  unresisted  slaughter. 
The  slain  on  the  Macedonian  side  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  20,000 ;  upwards  of  10,000  were  made 
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CHAP,  prisoners  ;  the  Romans  lost  scarcely  100  men.  Per- 
.  ^^^^'  .  sens  took  little  part  in  the  battle :  as  the  Romans  gave 
out,  through  cowardice ;  but  it  appears  that  he  had 
received  a  kick  from  a  horse  the  day  before,  which 
compelled  him  to  use  a  litter.^  It  is  certain  however 
that  as  soon  as  the  rout  began  he  left  the  field  with 
the  cavalry,  which  remained  untouched,  and  fled  to- 
ward Pella-  He  was  soon  deserted  by  his  Mace- 
donian followers,  and  even  at  Pella  found  that  he  was 
no  longer  obeyed  by  his  subjects.  In  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  passion  he  killed  two  officers  of  his  house- 
hold with  his  own  hand,  and  continued  his  flight 
with  no  attendants  beside  the  royal  pages  but  three 
foreigners — Evander  the  Cretan,  Neon  the  Boeotian, 
and  the  jEtolian  Archidamus, — with  500  Cretans, 
whose  attachment  was  only  retained  by  permission  to 
plunder  the  royal  plate,  which  Perseus  afterwards  re- 
covered from  them  by  a  disgraceful  trick.  At  Am- 
phipolis  he  sent  three  persons  of  low  rank,  the  only 
messengers  he  could  find,  with  a  letter  to  Paullus,  but 
only  stayed  long  enough  to  embark  the  treasure  de- 
posited there,  and  sailed  with  it  down  the  Strymon  to 
Galepsus,  and  thence  to  Samothrace. 

Little  loyalty  could  seem  due  to  such  a  king,  even 
if  his  fortunes  had  been  less  desperate.  The  whole 
of  Macedonia  submitted  immediately  without  resist- 
ance to  the  conqueror.  The  Roman  fleet  soon  pursued 
the  royal  fugitive  to  Samothrace.  But  Octavius 
spared  the  sanctity  of  the  asylum,  and  only  demanded 
Evander,  as  a  man  whose  hands  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  Eumenes,  and  Perseus  was  said  to  have  de- 
spatched him,  to  prevent  a  disclosure  of  his  own  guilt. 
But  he  suffered  himself  to  be  overreached  by  another 
Cretan,  who  engaged  to  convey  him  to  the  coast  of 
Thrace  where  he  hoped  to  find  refuge  at  the  court  of 

I  PlutJEmiLPaulI.  19. 
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Cotys,  but  sailed  away  without  him,  as  soon  as  his  chap. 
treasure  had  been  put  on  board.  He  then  hid  himself  ,  ^^^^'  . 
in  a  nook  of  the  temple,  until  his  remaining  servants 
had  been  tempted  by  a  promise  of  free  pardon  to  sur- 
render themselves,  and  his  younger  children  had  been 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Octavius  by  the  friend  who 
had  charge  of  them.  He  then  gave  himself  up  to  the  surrender 
praetor  with  his  eldest  son  Philip,  and  was  imme-  ^p®"**^ 
diately  conducted  to  the  consul's  camp.  He  was  cour- 
teously received  by  the  conqueror,  but  is  said  to  have 
forfeited  the  respect  which  would  have  been  paid  to 
his  rank,  by  the  abjectness  of  his  demeanour  ;  though 
he  was  thought  to  have  been  guilty  of  extravagant 
presumption,  when  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  im- 
mediately after  his  defeat  he  retained  the  title  of  king. 
About  the  same  time  that  these  events  were  taking 
place  in  Macedonia,  Anicius,  after  the  subjugation  of 
lUyria,  marched  into  Epirus.  At  Phanota,  where  the 
plot  had  been  laid  for  the  seizure  of  the  consul  Hos- 
tilius,  the  whole  population  went  out  to  meet  him  with 
the  ensigns  of  suppliants.  All  the  other  towns  of 
Epirus  submitted  likewise  without  resistance  ;  only  in 
four,  in  Molossis,  was  there  so  much  as  an  appearance 
of  hesitation,  which  was  the  eflfect  of  the  presence  of 
Cephalus  and  some  other  leaders  of  the  Macedonian 
party. ^  But  this  obstacle  was  soon  removed  by  their 
execution  or  voluntary  death,  and  these  towns  also 
surrendered  without  any  opposition.  Anicius  distri- 
buted his  troops  among  the  principal  cities,  and  left 
the  whole  country  perfectly  tranquil,  when  he  returned 
to  lUyria,  to  meet  the  five  commissioners  who  were 
sent  from  Rome  to  regulate  its  aflFairs. 

A  commission  of  Ten  was  appointed  as  usual  to 
settle  those  of  Macedonia.     In  the  summer  of  167,  p^unujia 
before  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners,  PauUus,  ac-  Greece. 


Liv.  XLY.  26. 
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CHAP  corapanied  by  his  second  son  the  future  conqueror  of 
,  Carthage  and  Numantia  and  by  Athenaeus  a  brother 
of  Euraenes,  made  a  tour  in  Greece :  not  with  any  po- 
litical object,  but  simply  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  a 
stranger  who  was  familiar  with  Greek  literature,  and 
whose  house  at  Rome  was  full  of  Greek  rhetoricians, 
and  artists,  and  masters  of  all  kinds  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  sons.  He  went  to  view  the  monuments  of 
art,  scenes  celebrated  in  history  or  fable,  or  hallowed 
by  religion:  to  compare  Phidias  vnth  Homer. ^  It 
was  not  only  Athens  and  Sparta,  Sicyon  and  Argos 
and  Epidaurus,  Corinth  and  Olympia,  that  attracted 
his  attention :  the  comparatively  obscure  shrines  of 
Lebadea  and  Oropus  were  not  without  their  inter- 
est for  the  Roman  Augur,  who  was  no  less  exact  in 
the  observance  of  the  sacerdotal  ritual  than  in  the 
maintenance  of  military  discipline 2,  and  sacrificed  at 
Olympia  before  the  work  of  Phidias  with  as  much 
devotion  as  in  the  Capitol.  He  did  not  indeed  wholly 
lay  aside  the  majesty  of  the  proconsul :  at  Delphi  he 
ordered  his  own  statues  to  be  placed  on  the  pedestals 
which  had  been  erected  for  those  of  Perseus.  But 
he  made  no  inquiries  into  recent  political  transactions, 
and  displayed  his  power  chiefly  in  acts  of  beneficence ; 
for  amidst  so  many  memorials  of  ancient  prosperity 
he  everywhere  found  signs  of  present  poverty  and 
distress,  and  the  vast  magazines  of  corn  and  oil  which 
had  fallen  into  his  hands  in  Macedonia  enabled  him 
to  relieve  the  indigence  of  the  Greeks  by  liberal  lar- 
gesses.^ His  visit  to  Greece  is  a  pleasing  idyllian 
episode  in  a  life  divided  between  the  Senate  and  the 
camp  ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  beginning  of  a 
new  period,  being  as  far  as  we  know  the  first  ever 
paid  to  the  country  for  such  a  purpose."* 

>  Polyb.  XXX.  1 5.     Llv.  xlv.  27.  28.     Plut  -Emil.  PauIU  28. 

•  Plut  iEmll.  Paull.  3.  »  Ibid.  28. 

*  Livy  Intimates  that  even  In  bis  time  such  tours  in  Greece  were  not  very 
common :  NobilUata  fama  magit  auribus  aeeepta  sunt,  quam  ocuKt  Jtosennlicr. 
(xtv.  27.) 
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It  would  have  been  happy  for  Greece  if  her  destinies  chap. 
had  now  depended  on  the  will  of  PauUus.  But  he  »  ^J^'  r 
was  the  minister  of  a  system  by  which  the  rapacious 
oligarchy  which  wielded  the  Roman  legions  was 
enabled  to  treat  the  fairest  portion  of  the  civilised 
world  as  its  prey,  becoming,  as  it  grew  bolder  with 
success,  more  and  more  callous  to  shame  and  remorse 
in  the  prosecution  of  its  iniquitous  ends,  which  it 
scarcely  deigned  to  cover  with  the  threadbare  mantle 
of  its  demure  hypocrisy.  Such  men  as  Q.  Marcius 
and  C.  Popillius  were  now  the  fittest  agents  for  its 
work.  A  scene  occurred  to  Paullus,  as  he  passed 
through  Thessaly  on  his  return  to  Macedonia,  which 
exhibited  a  slight  prelude  to  the  miseries  which 
Greece  was  to  endure  under  the  absolute  ascendancy 
of  this  system.  He  was  met  by  a  multitude  of  -^to- 
lians  in  the  garb  of  suppliants,  who  related  that 
Lyciscus  and  another  of  his  party,  having  obtained  a 
body  of  troops  from  a  Roman  ofl&cer,  had  surrounded 
the  council-room,  had  put  550  of  their  opponents  to 
death,  forced  others  into  exile,  and  taken  possession 
of  the  property  both  of  the  dead  and  the  banished. 
Paullus  could  only  bid  the  suppliants  repair  to  Am- 
phipolis,  where  he  was  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  his 
province  in  concert  with  the  ten  commissioners,  who 
had  already  arrived  in  Macedonia.  They  had  brought 
with  them  the  outlines  of  a  decree^,  which  when  the 
details  had  been  adjusted  was  solemnly  published 
from  the  proconsular  tribunal  at  Amphipolis,  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  people :  first  recited 
in  Latin  by  Paullus,  and  then  in  a  Greek  translation 
by  the  propraetor  Octavius.  By  its  provisions  Mace-  Division  of 
donia  was  divided  into  four  districts,  to  which  Am-  ^**^^®'^ 
phipolis,  Thessalonica,  Pella,  and  Pelagonia,  were 
assigned  as  capitals.    They  were  to  be  governed  each 

»  Liv.  XLV.  18. 
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CHAP,  by  its  own  councils  and  magistrates,  and  were  to  be 
.  ^^  .  not  only  independent  of  each  other,  but  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  strictest  prohibition  of  mutual 
intercourse,  both  of  intermarriage  and  of  contracts 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  or  houses  beyond  the 
border  within  which  either  of  the  parties  dwelt.^ 
Even  the  importation  of  salt  was  forbidden,  as  well 
as  the  working  of  gold  and  silver  mines — to  guard 
against  the  abuses  which  were  admitted  to  be  insepa- 
rable from  the  administration  of  these  royalties  on 
the  Roman  system^ — and  the  felling  of  ship-timber. 
As  the  three  regions  which  bordered  on  the  terri- 
tories of  barbarian  tribes  were  expressly  permitted 
to  keep  garrisons  for  the  protection  of  their  frontiers, 
the  use  of  arms  for  any  other  purpose  seems  to  have 
been  tacitly,  if  not  expressly,  interdicted.  A  tribute 
of  100  talents,  one  half  of  the  amount  of  the  taxation 
under  the  royal  government,  was  reserved  for  the 
Romans.  Whether  the  burdens  of  the  people  were 
lightened  to  the  same  extent,  or  the  difference  was 
more  than  equal  to  the  increased  expence  of  the 
quadruple  administration,  has  been  perhaps  justly 
questioned.^  The  most  important  benefits  conferred 
on  the  conquered  nation  were  exemption  from  the 
rule  of  a  Roman  magistrate  and  the  rapacity  of 
Roman  farmers  of  the  revenue, — which  however  was 
only  a  precarious  and  temporary  boon — and  a  new 
code  of  laws,  compiled  under  the  care  of  Paullus  him- 
self, and  therefore  probably  framed  on  equitable  prin- 
ciples and  wisely  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the 
country,  as  it  is  said  to  have  stood  the  test  of  expe- 
rience. That  nevertheless  the  decree  was  received 
with    deep    discontent  by   every   Macedonian    who 

*  Neque  eonuubium  neque  eommercium  agromm  adificiorumqut  inter  te  euiquam 
extra  fines  regionis  sum.     (Li v.  xlv.  29.) 

'  LIy.  xly.  18.    Ubi  publicanus  est,  ibi  aut  jus  publicum  vanum,  aui  Ubertatem 
sociis  nuUam  esse. 

*  By  SchloMer,  (Miversal-hiMt.  UOersieht,  ii.  2.  p.  143. 
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retained  any  degree  of  national  feeling,  may  be  easily  chap. 
supposed ;  and  we  hardly  know  whether  Livy  is  in  .  ^^J^'  . 
earnest,  when  he  aflfects  to  correct  the  error  of  those 
who  complained  of  the  dismemberment  of  their 
country,  not  aware,  he  thinks,  how  adequate  each 
region  was  to  the  supply  of  its  own  wants.  The 
jealousy  of  the  Senate  however  was  not  satisfied  with 
these  precautions.  The  government  of  each  region 
was  committed  to  an  oligarchical  council^;  and,  to 
secure  an  election  of  its  members  conformable  to  the 
interests  of  Rome,  all  the  Macedonians  who  had  held 
any  office  in  the  king's  service  were  ordered,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  go  with  their  children  who  had 
passed  the  age  of  fifteen  to  Italy. 

The  authority  of  the  commissioners  was  not  con- 
fined to  Macedonia.  They  were  invested  with  an 
unlimited  jurisdiction  over  all  political  causes  in 
Greece,  and  even  beyond  the  shores  of  Europe ;  for 
they  sent  one  of  their  number  to  rase  the  town  of 
Antissa  in  Lesbos  to  the  ground,  and  to  remove  its 
whole  population  to  Methymna,  because  it  had  re- 
ceived a  Macedonian  admiral  in  its  port,  and  supplied 
his  fleet  with  provisions.  Every  part  of  their  in- 
structions seems  to  have  breathed  the  same  spirit  of 
vindictive  cruelty,  and  insolent,  shameless  tyranny ; 
for  they  were  directed  to  follow  the  counsels  of  Calli- 
crates,  Charops,  and  Lyciscus.  From  all  parts  of  Greek 
Greece  the  principal  traitors  and  sycophants  flocked  *'***®"* 
to  their  tribunal ;  for  no  state  ventured  to  send  any 
representatives  but  the  men  who  had  been  most 
forward  on  the  side  of  Rome.  From  Achaia,  Calli- 
crates,  Aristodamus,  Agesias,  and  Philippus;  from 
Boeotia,  Mnasippus ;  from  Acamania,  Chremes ;  from 
Epirus,  Charops  and  N^icias ;  from  iEtolia,  Lyciscus 
and  Tisippus — -the  authors  of  the  recent  massacre — 

•  LIv.  XLv.  32.    Senatoresy  quoi  Synedros  vacant. 
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CHAP,     are  named  amoiiff  the  men  who  came  to  share  the 
*  triumph  of  the  Romans,  and  to  direct  their  perse- 

cution against  the  best  and  most  patriotic  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  Paullus  saw  and  despised  the 
baseness  of  these  miscreants,  and  would  not  have 
sacrificed  better  men  to  their  malice;  but  his  was 
only  one  voice  against  ten.^  His  colleagues  were 
better  informed  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Senate, 
and  knew  that  Callicrates  and  Charops  possessed,  as 
they  deserved,  its  entire  confidence.  The  manner  in 
which  they  decided  on  the  case  of  the  ^Etolians,  who 
had  been  the  victims  of  the  recent  violence,  removed 
all  doubt  as  to  the  course  which  they  meant  to  pursue, 
and  encouraged  their  partizans  to  lay  aside  all  shame 
and  reserve.  No  inquiry  was  made  except  as  to  the 
political  principles  of  the  actors  and  the  suflFerers.- 
The  bloodshed,  the  banishment,  and  the  confiscation, 
were  all  sanctioned  and  ratified ;  only  Baabius  was 
pronounced  to  have  been  in  fault,  when  he  lent  his 
soldiers  for  such  a  purpose.  Still  even  iEtolia  was 
not  deemed  to  be  yet  sufficiently  purged  from  dis- 
affection. There,  as  well  as  in  Acamania,  Epirus, 
Boeotia,  and  Achaia,  as  the  commissioners  were  as- 
sured by  their  Greek  advisers,  there  were  still  many 
covert  enemies  of  Rome,  and  until  this  party  was 
everywhere  crushed,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  decided 
advocates  of  the  Roman  supremacy  firmly  established, 
there  could  be  no  security  for  the  public  loyalty  and 
tranquillity.  Lists  of  the  suspected  citizens  were 
drawn  up  by  their  adversaries,  and  letters  were 
despatched  in  the  name  of  the  proconsul  to  JEtolia^, 
Acarnania,  Epirus,  and  Boeotia,  commanding  them 
all  to  proceed  to  Rome  to  take  their  trial.  With  the 
Achajans  it  was  thought  prudent  to  adopt  a  different 

»  Polyb.  XXX.  10.  •  Liv.  xr.v.  31. 

'  Justin,  xxxiii.  2.  8.    Univertarum  urbium  senatus,  cum  coHJvpibmt  et  Kberit^  qui 
dubia  fide  fuerant^  Romam  missua. 
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course;  for  it  was  doubted  whether  they  might  submit     chap. 
so  quietly  to  such  an  order ;  especially  as  no  papers  ■ 

had  been  discovered  in  the  Macedonian  archives,  to 
implicate  any  of  their  proscribed  citizens  in  the  charge 
of  correspondence  with  Perseus.  Two  of  the  com- 
missioners, C.  Claudius  and  Cn.  Domitius,  were  sent 
to  Peloponnesus,  to  accomplish  their  object  without 
danger  of  tumult  or  opposition.  In  the  meanwhile, 
for  a  specimen  of  the  justice  which  awaited  the  ac- 
cused. Neon  the  Boeotian,  and  Andronicus  the  Mto- 
lian,  were  beheaded:  Neon,  as  the  author  of  the 
alliance  with  Perseus ;  Andronicus,  because  he  had 
followed  his  father  to  the  war  against  the  Romans. 

When  these  affairs  had  been  transacted,  after  having  Towns  of 
celebrated  magnificent  games  at  Amphipolis,  in  which  ,^^  ^^ 
the  spoils  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  which  were 
about  to  be  transported  to  Rome  formed  the  most 
splendid  part  of  the  spectacle,  Paullus  set  out  for 
Epirus.  On  his  arrival  at  Passaro  he  sent  for  ten 
of  the  principal  citizens  from  each  of  seventy  towns, 
mostly  of  the  Molossians^,  which  had  been  involved 
in  the  revolt  of  Cephalus  or  in  a  suspicion  of  dis- 
loyalty to  Rome,  and  ordered  that  the  gold  and  silver 
of  every  to^vn  should  be  collected  and  brought  forth 
into  the  public  place.  A  detachment  of  soldiers  was 
then  sent  into  each,  in  such  order  that  all  were  occu- 
pied precisely  at  the  same  time,  and  at  the  same  hour, 
on  a  preconcerted  signal,  were  all  given  up  to  pillage. 
The  inhabitants,  whose  fears  had  been  previously 
lulled  by  an  intimation  that  the  garrisons  were  to  be 
withdrawn^,  were  carried  away  as  slaves.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  human  beings  were  thus  at  one 
blow  torn  from  their  homes,  and  plunged  into  the 
lowest  depth  of  Avretchedness.     The  produce  of  the 

'  Polyb.  XXX.  15.  MoKorr&y  rat  vKtlffTos, 

*  L!v.  xLv.  34.     Appiau  (111.  9.)  says  they  were  promised  forgiveness  on  con- 
dition of  surrendering  tlieir  gold  and  silver. 
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CHAP,  spoil  was  divided  among  the  troops.^  The  guilt  of 
^  ^^J^'  >  this  atrocious  wickedness  rests  with  the  Senate,  by 
whose  express  command  it  was  perpetrated.  PauUus, 
though  a  severe  exacter  of  discipline,  who  threw  the 
deserters  under  the  feet  of  his  elephants^,  was  of  an 
affectionate  and  gentle  nature,  softened  by  study,  in- 
clined to  contemplation,  deeply  sensible  of  the  insta- 
bility of  mortal  greatness,  and  shrinking  with  religious 
awe  from  wanton  oppression  of  a  vanquished  enemy, 
as  he  showed  when,  after  his  Triumph,  he  interceded 
for  Perseus,  and  procured  his  release  from  the  dun- 
geon to  which  he  had  been  mercilessly  consigned.* 
That  such  a  man  should  have  been  made  the  instru- 
ment of  such  a  deed,  may  be  numbered  among  the 
most  melancholy  examples  of  military  servitude. 

That  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  government  toward 
the  Achaeans  may  be  better  appreciated,  we  must  re- 
sume the  thread  which  we  dropped  after  an  account 
of  the  embassy  of  Popillius  and  Octavius.  The  threats 
thrown  out  by  the  envoys  against  the  neutral  or  mo- 
derate party  induced  the  men  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion,  who  might  regard  themselves  as  affected  by 
them,  to  hold  a  conference  on  the  common  danger 
and  the  means  of  avoiding  it.  Lycortas  still  adhered 
to  the  view  which  he  had  before  taken  of  the  course 
which  it  became  them  to  pursue :  to  keep  aloof  from 
a  contest  in  which  they  could  not  wish  success  to 
either  party,  but  least  to  that  which  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  provoke  by  direct  opposition.  There 
were  others  who  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  necessity 

*  Plutarch  (iErail.  Paull.  29.)  and  Llvy  (xlv.  34.)  follow  widely  different 
reports  as  to  its  amount 

«  VaL  Maxim,  ii.  7.  14. 

»  Plut  iEmil.  Paull.  37.  Diodor.  Fragm.  xxxi.  Llvy  (xlv.  42.)  seems  to 
draw  a  veil  over  the  fate  of  Perseus,  who,  according  to  other  accounts,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  harbarians,  who  killed  him  by  depriving  him  of  sleep. 
Zonaras  (ix.  24.)  relates  that  he  killed  himself,  when  he  began  to  despair  of 
recovering  his  kingdom.  But  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  after  the  Triumph  be 
should  even  for  a  moment  have  cherished  such  a  hope. 
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of  this  neutrality,  but  thought  it  desirable  to  present     chap. 
an  attitude  of  firmer  resistance  to  the  slavish  and  ^ 

mercenary  faction  which  was  ready  to  surrender  every 
thing  to  Rome.  The  majority  however,  remembering 
the  intimations  which  they  had  so  lately  heard  from 
the  Roman  envoys,  thought  that  they^  ought  so  far  to 
yield  to  circumstances  as  to  avoid  giving  any  handle 
for  calumny  to  their  adversaries.  On  this  side  were  Poiywus 
Archon,  Polybius,  and  Xenon ;  and  Archon,  as  the  J^J^ 
representative  of  this  opinion,  was  promoted  to  the 
chief  magistracy,  Polybius  to  the  command  of  the 
cavalry.  An  opportunity  was  very  soon  aflforded  for 
an  indication  of  the  policy  which  they  had  adopted, 
by  the  arrival  of  envoys  from  Attalus  who  came  to 
solicit  the  restoration  of  his  brother's  honours,  and  in 
this  suit  they  were  supported  by  Polybius,  who  ob- 
tained a  decree  for  the  restitution  of  all  such  honours 
to  Eumenes  as  were  not  either  illegal  or  degrading 
to  the  Achaeans.^  When  Marcius  had  taken  the  com- 
mand of  the  Roman  army  in  Thessaly,  a  more  decided 
movement  was  made  in  the  same  direction.  A  decree 
was  passed  to  place  all  the  forces  of  the  League  at 
the  consul's  disposal;  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to 
him,  with  Polybius  at  its  head,  to  learn  his  pleasure 
on  the  subject.  When  this  embassy  arrived  in  Thes- 
saly Marcius  was  just  on  the  point  of  crossing  the 
mountains,  and  Polybius  did  not  obtain  an  audience 
from  him  until  he  had  eflfected  his  descent  into  Pieria. 
Then  however  he  declined  the  ofifer,  as  having  no 
need  of  additional  forces,  which  indeed  in  that  critical 
position  would  probably  have  increased  his  difficulties. 
Polybius  sent  his  colleagues  home  with  this  answer, 
but  remained  himself  in  the  Roman  camp,  until 
Marcius  learnt  that  Ap.  Claudius,  who  commanded 
in  lUyria  with  a  very  small  army  which  had  been 

*  Polyb.  zxviu.  6,  7. 
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ciur.  weakened  by  a  disaster  in  the  preceding  campaign^, 
.  ^^J^'  ■  had  applied  to  the  Acha^ans  for  a  reinforcement  of 
5000  auxiliaries.  Marcius  now  sent  Polybius  to 
Peloponnesus  with  private  instructions  to  prevent  his 
countrymen  from  complying  with  the  call  of  Appius. 
Polybius  professes  to  doubt  whether  his  object  was, 
as  he  pretended,  to  relieve  the  Achaeans  or  to  thwart 
Appius,  evidently  believing  the  latter  to  have  been 
his  real  motive.  But  it  might  not  be  an  improbable 
or  unjust  surmise,  that  he  also  wished  to  entrap  the 
Achajans  into  a  refusal  which  might  afterwards  be 
used  as  a  ground  of  accusation  against  them.  And 
thus  when  the  demand  of  Appius  was  brought  before 
the  Achaean  Assembly,  Polybius  found  himself  placed 
in  a  very  embarrassing  position:  on  the  one  hand,  not 
feeling  himself  at  liberty  to  reveal  the  instructions 
which  he  had  received  from  Marcius ;  on  the  other, 
fearing  to  incur  the  appearance  of  opposition  to  the 
interests  of  Rome.  To  extricate  himself  from  this 
dilemma  he  appealed  to  the  recent  Ordinance,  which 
forbade  compliance  with  such  requisitions  unless 
authorised  by  the  Senate.  The  question  was  conse- 
quently referred  to  the  consul,  who  of  course  decided 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Ordinance ;  and  thus 
the  appearance  of  entire  submission  to  the  Avill  of  the 
Senate  was  preserved,  though  Polybius  was  conscious 
that  he  had  probably  given  mortal  offence  to  Ap. 
Claudius.^ 

In  this  affair  the  moderate  independent  party  had 
avoided  all  collision,  not  only  with  Rome,  but  even 
with  Callicrates ;  but  before  Marcius  had  been  super- 
seded another  transaction  occurred,  in  which  Calli- 
crates found  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  servility, 
and  perhaps  a  handle  against  his  adversaries.  The 
Ptolemies,  Philometor  and  his  brother,  Euergetes  II. 

»  Llv.  xLiii.  10.  «  Polyb.  xxyiiL  10,  11. 
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or  Physcon,  having  composed  their  differences,  needed  chap, 
protection  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  sent  en-  .  ^^y^'  . 
voys  to  obtain  a  body  of  auxiliaries  from  the  Achaeans. 
They  asked  for  1000  foot  and  200  horse,  and  desired 
that  Poly  bins  might  have  the  command  of  the  cavalry, 
and  that  the  whole  might  be  under  the  orders  of  Ly- 
cortas.  This  request  was  opposed  by  Callicrates,  on 
the  pretext  that,  so  long  as  the  contest  with  Perseua 
remained  undecided,  the  Achaeans  ought  to  keep  all 
their  forces  at  home,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Romans  in  case  of  need.  Polybius  reminded  the  As- 
sembly, that  the  consul  had  declined  their  proffered 
aid,  and  that,  if  it  were  otherwise,  a  state  which  could 
bring  40,000  men  into  the  field  might  well  spare  a 
handful  for  the  service  of  an  old  ally.  The  discussion 
was  adjourned  at  the  instance  of  Callicrates  on  a 
point  of  legal  form,  and  in  the  interval  it  appears  he 
called  in  the  aid  of  Marcius ;  for  when  the  subject  was 
brought  before  another  Assembly,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed that,  instead  of  sending  succours,  the  League 
should  tender  its  mediation  between  the  Ptolemies  and 
Antiochus,  when  the  motion  of  Lycortas  was  on  the 
point  of  being  carried,  a  courier  arrived  with  a  letter 
from  Marcius,  in  which  he  exhorted  the  Achaeans,  in 
conformity  with  the  wish  of  the  Senate,  to  endeavour 
to  reconcile  the  kings.  This  was  a  mere  pretext ;  for 
the  attempts  which  had  been  made  by  the  Senate 
itself  for  the  same  purpose  had  hitherto  failed.  But 
it  answered  the  end  of  silencing  the  party  of  Lycortas. 
Envoys  were  apjx)inted  to  act  as  mediators,  and  the 
Egyptian  ambassadors  then  produced  a  letter  from 
their  masters,  which  was  only  to  be  delivered  if  their 
first  request  should  be  rejected,  soliciting  that  Lycortas 
and  Polybius  might  be  sent  to  Egypt,  to  aid  them 
with  their  counsels  in  the  war.  The  celebrated  circle 
of  Popillius  precluded  the  need  of  this  or  any  other 
assistance.^ 

'  Polyb.  XXIX.  8—10. 

VOL.  VIII.  H  n 
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CHAP.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  entire  amount  of 

.  ^^^^'  ,  provocation,  and  ground  for  jealousy,  that  had  been 


given  to  liome  by  any  party  in  the  League,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  two  Commissionei'S,  C.  Claudius  and 
Cn.  Domitius.  We  may  therefore  but  faintly  conceive 
the  mixture  of  astonishment  and  indignation  with 
which  the  Achaean  Assembly  summoned  to  receive 
them  listened  to  their  demands,  when  they  alleged 
that  tliere  were  some  powerful  men  who  had  contri- 
buted both  by  supplies  of  money  and  in  otlier  ways 
to  the  aid  of  Perseus  in  the  war,  and  required  that 
they  should  all  be  condemned  to  death.  After  sen- 
tence had  been  pronounced  the  commissioners  would 
publish  tlie  names  of  the  criminals.  The  Assembly 
however  was  not  yet  so  broken  to  the  yoke  as  to  sub- 
mit to  such  an  outrageous  mockery  of  justice,  and 
called  upon  them  first  to  name  the  accused.  They 
were  not  disconcerted  by  this  repulse,  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Callicrates  declared  that  all  who  had  filled 
the  office  of  General  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
were  involved  in  the  charge.  Xeno  now  came  forward 
to  assert  his  innocence ;  but  he  was  betrayed  by  the 
Avarmth  of  his  feelings  into  an  imprudent  ofliir.  He 
too  had  been  in  that  office,  but  had  never  either  done 
wrong  to  the  Romans  or  shown  favour  to  Perseus; 
and  this  he  Avas  ready  to  maintain  either  before  an 
Achaean  or  even  a  Roman  tribunal.  The  Romans 
caught  at  this  undertaking,  and  required  that  all 
the  accused  should  go  to  be  tried  at  Rome.^  Xeno's 
oflFer  served  as  a  pretext,  to  cover  the  fear  which  in- 
duced the  Assembly  to  consent  to  this  tyrannical  de- 
B.c.167.  niand  ;  if  indeed  its  consent  was  asked  ;  for  we  know 
Deportauon  Only  the  result.  Callicrates  drew  up  a  list  of  more 
thoS^nd  *^^^  1000  names,  of  course  including  all  who,  by 
Achscans.     station  or  character,  had  any  title  to  his  fear  or  his 

*  Pau».  VII.  10. 
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hatred — the  best  and  purest  portion  of  the  nationl  chap. 
All  were  forced  to  embark  for  Italy,  and  on  their  ■ 
arrival,  instead  of  being  put  upon  their  trial,  were  by 
order  of  the  Senate  distributed  among  the  Etruscan 
towns.  Only  Polybius  was  permitted  to  find  a  home 
in  the  house  of  Paullus  ^,  having  probably  become 
known  to  him  or  his  sons  in  Greece.  Here  he  con- 
tracted an  intimate  friendship  with  Scipio  Jjimilianus, 
the  future  conqueror  of  Carthage  and  Numantia, 
which  enabled  him  to  render  some  services  to  his 
country,  and  no  doubt  added  much  to  the  value  of  his 
liistory,  though  its  influence  on  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
his  narrative  may  not  have  been  always  favourable  to 
an  imreserved  exhibition  of  the  truth. 

The  men  who  had  been  carried  away  from  Pelopon-  Fmitieis 
nesus  were  not  a  faction,  but  represented  the  feelings,  uTiuJ^e. 
and  were  accompanied  by  the  good  wishes,  of  the 
whole  nation.  Great  anxiety  therefore  was  felt  about 
their  fate,  which  for  a  time  was  believed  to  depend  on 
the  event  of  the  expected  trial.  But  when  year  after 
year  rolled  by,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them 
than  tliat  they  were  still  detained  in  the  Italian  cities, 
and  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  suppose  that  the  Senate 
had  been  prevented  by  the  pressure  of  other  business 
from  taking  cognizance  of  their  cause,  an  embassy  was 
sent  to  Rome,  to  request  that  they  might  be  brought 
to  trial.  The  Senate  in  its  answer  affected  to  be  sur- 
prised that  the  Acha^ans  should  make  such  a  request 
with  regard  to  persons  whom  they  themselves  had  al- 
ready condemned.^  A  fresh  embassy  therefore  was 
sent  in  the  year  164  to  correct  this  mistake,  to  inform 
the  Senate  that  the  prisoners  had  never  been  either 
condemned  or  even  heard  by  their  countrymen,  and 
to  pray  that  they  might  not  be  left  to  waste  their  lives 
in  confinement  without  a  trial ;  and  that  if  the  Senate 

>  Polyb.  xxxii.  9.  *  Ibid.  xxxi.  8. 
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<^AP.     itself  was  not  at  leisure  to  sit  in  judgment  on  them,  it 
>  would  commit  the  inquiry  to  the  AchaBans,  who  would 

endeavour  to  conduct  it  with  the  strictest  impartiality. 
This  proposal  drove  the  Senate  out  of  its  last  subter- 
fuge, and  extorted  a  declaration  of  its  intentions  on 
the  subject.  It  dismissed  the  envoys  with  the  answer, 
that  it  did  not  seem  to  it  expedient,  either  for  the  inte- 
rest of  the  Romans  or  of  the  Greeks,  that  the  prisoners 
should  return  home.  This  decision,  while  it  crushed 
the  hopes  of  all  patriotic  Achaeans,  inspired  Calli- 
crates,  and  all  the  other  creatures  of  Roman  influence 
chapoi*.  throughout  Greece,  with  fresh  confidence.^  The  inso- 
lence of  Charops  now  began  to  break  through  every 
restraint  which  either  fear  or  the  sense  of  decency  had 
hitherto  imposed  on  his  cruelty  and  rapacity;  and  he 
established  a  tyranny  in  Epirus  similar  to  that  of 
Nabis,  but  with  the  difference,  that  his  favour  with 
the  Senate  supplied  the  place  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
and  secured  the  unresisting  submission  of  his  country- 
men to  his  despotic  will.  For  a  time  he  contented 
himself  with  a  series  of  murders,  perpetrated  through 
his  emissaries  on  some  of  the  wealthier  citizens,  often 
in  the  face  of  day  and  in  public  places,  either  in  the 
cities  or  on  the  high  roads,  as  well  as  in  their  own 
houses,  and  followed  by  the  confiscation  of  their  whole 
property  to  his  use.  He  afterwards  ventured  on  a 
more  sweeping  measure,  and  published  a  list  including 
all  the  most  opulent  Epirots  of  both  sexes,  as  con- 
demned to  banishment.  It  was  however  soon  gene- 
rally understood,  that  this  was  only  intended  as  a  new 
mode  of  spoliation,  and  that  the  proscribed  might 
make  private  bargains  with  Charops  for  leave  to  re- 
main in  Epirus.  While  he  himself  drew  large  sums 
from  the  men  as  the  price  of  this  indulgence,  the 
women  were  directed  to  address  themselves  to  his 

>  Poljb.  U.I. 
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mother  Philotis^,  in  whom  he  found  as  willing  and  chap. 
able  a  coadjutrix  in  the  work  of  rapine  as  Apega  had  - 
proved  to  Nabis.  But  when  he  had  obtained  all  that 
could  be  extorted  from  them  by  the  fear  of  exile,  he 
nevertheless  accused  them  before  the  Assembly  of  dis- 
affection to  Rome,  and,  by  intimidation  or  corruption, 
caused  them  to  be  condemned  to  death.  As  they 
mostly  made  their  escape,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
exert  all  his  interest  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  his  pro- 
ceedings from  the  Senate,  and  for  this  purpose  under- 
took a  journey  to  Rome,  well  furnished  with  money, 
which  it  seems  was  already  known  to  possess  great 
influence  over  the  deliberations  of  that  Assembly. 
Two  doors  however  were  closed  against  him :  neither 
^Timilius  PauUus,  nor  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus,  then  Chief 
Pontiff  and  First  of  the  Senate,  would  let  him  enter 
their  houses ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  protector  of 
Polybius  actively  opposed  his  application  to  the  Senate. 
The  result  was  that  he  was  dismissed  with  the  answer, 
that  the  Senate  would  instruct  envoys  of  its  own  to 
inquire  into  the  case.  Charops  felt  that  such  an 
answer  was  equivalent  to  an  expression  of  disappro- 
bation, and  that  it  would  give  a  dangerous  shock  to 
his  authority  at  home ;  and  he  therefore  suppressed  it 
on  his  return,  and  substituted  another  conformable  to 
his  wishes  j  a  fraud  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  he 
would  have  ventured  on,  if  he  had  not  received  private 
intimation  from  his  patrons  that  he  might  do  so  with 
impunity,  and  that  the  threatened  investigation  was 
merely  a  colour  to  save  appearances.  Still  this  re- 
pulse seems  to  have  operated  as  a  check  upon  his  con- 
duct, which  kept  him  within  bounds  short  at  least  of 
his  previous  excesses,  and  somewhat  alleviated  the 
misery  of  the  people  subject  to  his  rule ;  and  as  he 
died  a  few  years  after  at  Brundusium,  on  his  way  to 

*  *tX6Ti9ot,  Polyb.  iixii.  21.    ^iX^as,  Diodor.  Ezc.  p.  687. 
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^L^L  ^^  ^'^^^  Rome,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  continued 
^  ^  to  regard  his  position  as  insecure.  He  had  probably 
done  so  much  to  afflict  and  exhaust  Epirus,  that  even 
the  jealousy  of  the  Senate  was  satisfied  witli  tlie 
degree  of  weakness  to  which  it  was  now  reduced,  and 
believed  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  might  inter- 
pose its  protection  without  fear  of  restoring  strength 
sufficient  for  any  independent  movement.  An  em- 
bassy sent  from  Epirus  to  Rome  in  the  year  after  his 
death  received  a  promise,  that  the  commissioners  who 
were  about  to  proceed  to  lUyria  should  be  furnished 
with  instructions  for  the  regulation  of  affairs  in 
Epirus. 

The  state  of  things  was  perliaps  not  very  different 
in  iEtolia,  Acarnania,  and  Bceotia,  though  none  of 
the  partisans  of  Rome  who  held  rule  there  equalled 
Charops  in  ferocity  and  recklessness.  But  still  it  was 
a  happy  riddance  and  the  beginning  of  quieter  times 
for  iEtolia,  when  the  blood-thirsty  Lyciscus  came  to 
his  end ;  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  Acarnania  was 
delivered  from  Chremes,  and  BoBotia  from  Mnasippus. 
Each  had  so  abused  his  power  that  his  death  was  a 
public  blessing,  and  attended  with  a  salutary  change 
in  the  state  of  affairs.*  Callicrates  survived  all  these 
kindred  spirits,  and  retained  his  ascendancy  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  was  probably  as  unscrupulous, 
shameless,  and  greedy  as  any  of  them,  and  would 
have  shrunk  from  no  kind  of  outrage  which  he  could 
commit  with  safety.  But  notwithstanding  the  Roman 
■patronage  his  power  was  limited  by  the  spirit  which 
still  animated  the  Achsean  League,  and  which  had  a 
force  still  at  it5  command  by  no  means  contemptible 
in  itself,  though  quite  incapable  of  sustaining  a 
struggle  against  Rome.  The  removal  of  his  adver- 
saries did  not  screen  him  from  the  most  galling  marks 

>  Polyb.  xxxu.  21,  22. 
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of  general  loathing  and  contempt,  which  he  did  not     chap. 
dare  to  resent.     He  found  himself  shunned  in  public  > 

places  as  an  infection,  and  heard  himself  hooted  as  a 
traitor  by  the  boys  in  the  streets.^  Even  in  the 
Assembly,  where  he  could  wield  the  terrors  of  Roman 
vengeance  to  overawe  opposition,  he  was  not  omnipo- 
tent, lie  could  not  prevent  a  series  of  embassies 
from  being  sent  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  release  of  the 
captives.  It  may  however  have  been  in  part  owing 
to  his  counteraction  that  these  attempts  were  so  long 
unsuccessful.  Direct  attacks  therefore  on  the  persons 
or  property  of  his  fellow-citizens,  such  as  Charops 
and  Lyciscus  might  venture  on,  were  beyond  the 
means  of  CaUicrates ;  and  tlie  advantages  which  he 
derived  from  his  infamy  seem  to  have  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  price  which  he  received  for  the  exercise 
of  his  influence. 

Soon  after  the  Senate  had  declared  its  intentions  Embassy  or 
with  regard  to  the  detained  Achaeans,  its  suspicions 
were  directed  against  Eumenes,  and  it  was  induced  to 
send  C.  Sulpicius  Gallus  and  M.  Sergius  to  Asia,  to 
investigate  the  charges  which  had  been  laid  against 
him,  or  to  collect  materials  for  future  accusations; 
and  it  instructed  them  to  visit  Greece  on  their  way, 
and  take  cognizance  of  the  dispute  which  was  still 
agitated  between  Sparta  and  Megalopolis  about  their 
confines,^  According  to  Pausanias,  a  like  question 
had  been  revived  between  Sparta  and  Argos.^  But 
whatever  controversies  of  this  nature  may  have  Ijeen 
brought  before  him,  Gallus  it  seems  thought  them  all 
beneath  his  notice,  and  referred  them  to  the  decision 
of  CaUicrates,  an  opportunity  which  his  delegate 
probably  did  not  neglect,  to  enrich  himself  at  the 
expense  of  one  or  both  the  parties.     Gallus  however 

'  Polyb.  XXX.  20.  On  the  other  h«nd  we  learn  that  statues  were  erected  to  him 
(Polyb.  Exc.  Vat.  p.  448.);  which  however  was  anything  but  a  proof  of  public 
esteem.  v 

«  Polyb.  XXXI.  9.  •  ▼".  11.  1. 
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CHAP.  l]aj  received  some  other  more  secret  instructions, 
»  y  '  »  which  he  could  only  execute  by  the  exercise  of  his 
own  authority.  He  was  directed  to  take  measures 
for  detaching  as  many  places  as  he  could  from  the 
Achiean  League.  Yet  within  Peloponnesus  he  seems 
to  have  found  no  occasion  or  pretext  for  any  act  of 
dismemberment,  and  we  only  hear  that  he  gave  an 
encouraging  reception  to  the  iEtolians  of  Pleuron, 
when  they  came  to  him  with  a  petition  that  their 
connection  Avith  the  Achajans  might  be  severed,  and 
permitted  them  to  send  an  embassy  for  that  purpose 
to  the  Senate,  which  finally  decided  in  their  favour.^ 
The  conduct  of  Gallus  toward  Eumenes  in  Asia,  as 
described  by  Polybius^,  justifies  the  belief  that  there 
is  no  exaggeration  in  the  account  given  in  general 
terms  by  Pausanias,  of  the  arrogance  with  which  he 
treated  the  Greeks.  To  mortify  and  humble  them  by 
all  means  in  his  power,  was  probably  a  part  of  his 
instructions,  and  he  could  not  execute  this  commission 
better  than  by  conferring  honours  and  favours  on 
Callicrates. 

But  so  long  as  the  exiles  were  detained  in  Italy, 
the  voice  of  Callicrates  seems  to  have  been  sufficient 
to  decide  all  questions  of  public  policy  in  the  Achaean 
Assembly.  In  the  year  152,  on  the  occasion  of  a  war 
which  had  broken  out  between  Crete  and  Rhodes, 
envoys  from  each  island  came  to  solicit  aid  from  the 
AchflBans.  When  both  sides  had  been  heard,  the  in- 
clination of  the  Assembly  manifestly  leaned  in  favour 
of  Rhodes.  But  Callicrates  then  rose,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  debate  with  the  simple  declaration,  that 
the  Achaeans  ought  not  either  to  wage  war  or  send 
succours  without  the  sanction  of  Rome.^  On  such 
questions  he  Avas  listened  to  as  the  organ  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  speaker's  unpopularity  did  not  at  all 
lessen  the  weight  of  his  counsels. 

>  Pws.  u.  J.  §  5.  «  acxxL  10.  »  Polyb.  xxxui.  15. 
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Yet,  justly  odious  as  he  was,  the  time  was  at  hand      chap. 
when  his  countrymen  found  reason  to  look  back  with  ■ 


regret  on  the  period  of  his  sway,  and  might  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  they  could  not  have  followed 
Aviser  guidance.  At  the  end  of  seventeen  years  after  ac.  isi. 
their  transportation  to  Italy,  when  through  a  variety  Hetumof 
of  causes,  which  however  might  all  be  traced  to  the  exuej 
sickness  of  hope  deferred,  the  original  number  had 
shrunk  from  above  1000  to  below  300,  the  exiles  were 
pennitted  to  return  to  Peloponnesus.  The  embassies 
which  had  been  sent  to  intercede  for  them,  after  the 
Senate  had  refused  to  grant  them  a  trial,  had  waived 
all  pleas  of  right,  and  confined  themselves  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  humblest  supplication,  but  with  no  better 
effect.  The  Senate  would  not  even  consent  to  the 
release  of  Polybius  and  Stratius,  when  this  was  made 
the  object  of  a  special  request.^  It  was  not  before 
the  year  154  that  any  indications  could  be  discerned 
of  a  more  favourable  disposition  at  Rome.  Opinions 
Avere  then  so  divided  on  the  subject,  that  when  the 
question  was  debated,  if  the  presiding  praetor,  A. 
i'ostumius,  had  not  been  adverse  to  the  exiles,  there 
Avould  have  been  a  majority  in  their  favour.^  Yet 
two  years  later  another  suppliant  embassy  was 
dismissed  with  another  peremptory  refusal.^  The 
Koman  friends  of  Polybius  were,  it  seems,  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  views  and  temper  of  the  Senate, 
to  intercede  directly  even  in  his  behalf.  It  was  not 
until  long  after  the  death  of  Paullus  that  a  prospect 
was  opened,  to  encourage  them  to  make  any  attempt 
in  behalf  of  the  whole  body  of  his  fellow-sufferers. 
But  in  the  year  151,  when  the  question  was  raised 
once  more,  Scipio  -lEmilianus  exerted  his  interest  with 
the  censor  Cato,  whose  son  had  married  his  sister,  to 
gain  the  accession  of  his  voice  on  their  side;  and 
Cato's  authority  turned  the  scale  in  their  favour.     It 

I  Polyb.  zixii.  7.  *  Ibid,  xxxiii.  1.  "  Ibid.  13. 
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CHAP,     was  however  only  after  a  long  debate,  and  then  by 


LXVL 


I. 


an  appeal,  not  to  the  justice  or  the  humanity  of  the 
Senate,  but  to  the  Roman  pride.  "  Have  we  nothing 
better  to  do,"  he  asked,  "than  to  be  deliberating  a 
whole  day  about  a  few  old  Greeks,  whether  they  shall 
be  put  in  the  grave  here  or  in  their  own  country  ?  " 
But  when  the  restoration  was  decreed,  and  Polybius 
proceeded  to  solicit  Cato's  intercession  for  an  addi- 
tional boon,  that  he  and  his  friends  might  be  rein- 
stated in  all  the  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed 
before  their  deportation,  the  old  man  warned  him 
witli  a  smile,  not  to  venture  back  into  the  cave  of  the 
Cyclops  for  the  sake  of  any  trifles  which  he  might 
have  left  behind  there. ^ 

It  seems  clear  from  this  authentic  account,  that  the 
Senate  was  taken  by  surprise  and  shamed  out  of  its 
jealousy,  and  granted  the  indulgence  which  had  been 
so  long  importunately  implored  in  mere  indifference 
and  contempt.  If  it  had  foreseen  the  results  which 
were  to  ensue  from  the  return  of  the  exiles,  it  would 
most  probably  have  consented  to  it  sooner ;  but  they 
were  such  as  it  was  hardly  possible  to  calculate.^ 
Among  the  restored  were  some  whose  presence  in 
Greece  was  at  this  juncture  the  worst  calamity  that 
DiBDusand  could  bcfal  their  country.  We  have  to  deplore  the 
his  party.  Jqss  of  that  part  of  the  work  of  Polybius  in  which  he 
gave  a  full  account  of  the  character  and  history  of  the 
men,  among  whom  he  names  Diaeus  and  Damocritus, 
Alcamenes,  Theodectes,  and  Archicrates.^     But  from 

'  Polyb.  XXXV.  6. 

2  Not  only  Flathe  (il  p.  639.).  but  Schorn,  who  is  so  much  more  cautiouf 
and  imiwrtlal  (p.  381.),  bcllpvcs  that  the  restoration  of  the  exiles  was  designed  by 
the  senate  to  give  occasion  to  disturbances  which  might  afford  a  pretext  for  open 
hostility. 

'  Polyb.  XL.  4.  9.  Lucas  (p.  44.  n.)  observes  that  this  passage  was  probably  the 
ground  of  Ileeren's  assertion  {AUe  Gesch.  1821,  p.  342.),  that  Diaeus,  CritoUtus, 
and  Damncrilui  had  returned  from  their  confiMmerU  in  Italy  with  exasperated 
feelings,  but  does  not  warrant  it ;  since  even  if  the  reading  rercvxi^cf,  which 
Schwelghaeuser  would  alter  to  T(Tcvxwr>  be  retained,  the  passage  cannot  refer  to 
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the  terms  in  wliich  he  speaks  of  them  in  the  extant     ^^^y- 
fragments,  and  from  the  facts  recorded  of  them,  we  - 

may  collect  tliat  they  were,  like  so  many  who  have 
been  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  men  who  had 
learnt  nothing  and  forgot  nothing  in  their  exile,  who 
came  back  burning  with  hatred  and  thirst  of  ven- 
geance, not  only  against  the  Kor]ians  but  against  all 
whom  they  regarded  as  friends  of  Rome,  bent  on 
satiating  this  vengeance  at  any  cost,  but  quite  inca- 
pable of  a  sober  estimate  of  the  means  they  possessed 
of  compassing  their  end.  There  were  probably  seve- 
ral among  them  who  had  been  carried  away  to  Italy 
when  they  were  just  entering  on  public  life.^  In 
the  seclusion  of  the  Italian  towns  they  could  gain 
little  political  experience ;  and  the  long  indulgence  of 
malignant  passions,  the  dreams  of  ambition  and  re- 
venge with  which  they  beguiled  their  tedious  hours, 
the  perpetual  fluctuation  between  sanguine  hopes 
and  listless  despondency  common  to  men  in  such  a 
situation,  could  only  tend  to  weaken  and  distort 
their  natural  judgment.  When  to  all  this  it  is  added 
that  they  were  as  mercenary  and  unprincipled  as 
Callicrates  himself,  it  will  be  evident  that  they  were 
even  still  less  fitted  than  he  to  direct  the  counsels 
of  the  nation,  and  that  nothing  but  ruin  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  predominance  of  their  influence. 
Polybius  also  revisited  Greece  for  a  time.     In  the 

the  Italian  exile.  And  this  indeed  seems  clear  fW)m  the  caune  assigned  for  their 
return,  Zia  riiv  ivtirrSfffay  ixpurlavt  which  is  plainly  the  inpiaia  and  rapaxh  men** 
tinned  l)efore  (xxxviii.  4.  1.).  But  the  connection  hetween  the  return  of  the 
exiles  and  the  suhisequent  disturbances  is  distinctly  stated  by  Zonaras  (ix.  31.). 
'Etrtl  r&v  'EWijvoiv  oi  KopwpatoTOToi  {^h  rov  Ila^Aov  AifuXlou  fitrqeKhOritrtxy  *h  r^y 
"ItoA/ov,  oi  Aoiirot  rh  fjiiy  wpuroy  irpea^f/air  robs  &y^pus  infiruvy,  *Cls  J*  oitK  trvxay^ 
Kai  rtvts  iKfivuyj  r^y  oKvaSc  airoyySyrfs  Iwdyoioy,  iavrohs  Sifxp^ou^o,  X"^*''^^' 
ZifKUvrOy  Kai  irti'Bos  ZTf/x6<rioy  itroiiiacun'Oy  rois  tc  t&  'Pvfuduy  ppoyovat  wapk  atpliriy 
6tfpyi(oyro,  oh  fxiyroi  koL  iro\4ni6y  ri  iwfJitl^ayTO,  fi^xpts  oZ  rols  irtpiXiirtTs  tup 
&ylipj»y  iKfivuy  iKO/xiffayro.  T6t€  8c  8»«i'«x^^'^*»  iwiiKois  oh*  iiiutn/idyoi  Koi  ol 
TO  iA\6Tpia  fyoin-cy,  iiroX^firitray. 

>  Polybius  (xi.  4.  4.)  observes  of  Stratius  that  he  was  ^8i}  yfipaios.  The  remark 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  would  not  have  been  applicable  to  many  who  had  returned 
from  Italy. 
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CHAP,  first  year  of  the  third  Punic  War  he  was  summoned  to 
attend  the  consul  Manilius  at  LilybsBum ;  but  when 
he  reached  Corcyra,  having  received  intelligence  of 
the  submission  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  returned  to 
Peloponnesus^,  not  however,  it  appears,  to  make  a 
long  stay  there.  He  probably  found  that  his  inti- 
macy with  Scipio,  and  the  favour  by  which  he  had 
been  distinguished  at  Rome,  were  so  many  barriers, 
which  intercepted  his  prospects  of  honour,  authority, 
and  useful  activity  in  his  native  land.  Possibly  he 
abandoned  himself  too  soon  to  despair,  was  too  eager 
to  return  to  the  society  of  his  Roman  friends,  and  to 
the  great  theatre  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing,  from  the  most  favourable  position,  the 
most  momentous  scenes  in  the  history  of  mankind,  to 
record  which  was  the  main  business  of  his  life.  He 
may  have  deceived  himself  with  the  belief  that  he 
was  likely  to  be  more  useful  to  his  country  in  Italy 
than  at  home.  Perhaps  he  would  have  acted  a  more 
generous  part  if  he  had  remained  in  Peloponnesus  to 
support  the  patriotic  efforts  of  his  friend  Stratius. 
His  proper  place  may  have  been  at  Corinth,  when  he 
was  standing  before  Carthage.  But,  beside  that  he 
may  again  have  been  obeying  orders  from  Rome,  we 
can  only  say,  that  in  him  such  devotion  to  a  sinking 
cause  would  have  been  singularly  magnanimous; 
there  appears  not  the  smallest  likelihood  that  it  would 
have  produced  any  sensible  effect  on  the  course  of 
events, 
state  of  The  closing  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  AchaBan 

League  are  represented  as  having  been  introduced  by 
a  transaction  in  which  Athens  bore  a  principal  part, 
and  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  an  illustration  of 
the  state  into  which  that  city  had  now  sunk.  Even 
before  the  disastrous  war  in  which  its  territory  suf- 

»  Exc.V«t.p.447. 


Athens. 
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fered  so  much  from  Philip's  merciless  ravages,  it  had  chap. 
been  driven  to  seek  occasional  relief  from  the  growing  v- 
pressure  of  poverty  at  the  hands  of  the  Eastern 
princes,  particularly  the  Ptolemies,  whose  munificence 
it  endeavoured  to  attract  and  requite  by  the  most 
profuse  and  exquisite  flattery.^  The  policy  of  Eury- 
clides  and  Micio,  who  directed  its  affairs  during  seve- 
ral years  of  Philip's  reign,  seems  to  have  consisted 
almost  wholly  in  such  mendicancy.  Its  connection 
with  Rome,  which  set  little  value  on  its  choicest 
honours  and  most  sounding  phrases,  was  rather  bur- 
densome than  profitable.  According  to  Valerius 
Antias  indeed,  the  Senate  had  rewarded  it  for  its 
loyalty  at  the  end  of  the  first  Macedonian  war  by  the 
grant  of  Paros,  Imbros,  Delos,  and  Scyros,^  But  the 
fact  is  questionable,  as  we  learn  from  Polybius^  that 
after  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Perseus  they 
sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  ask  for  Delos  and 
Leranos.  The  same  envoys  were  instructed  to  inter- 
cede for  the  people  of  Haliartus ;  but,  if  they  found 
the  Senate  inexorable,  then  to  beg  that  the  territory 
of  Haliartus  might  be  annexed  to  Attica.  The  Se- 
nate rejected  the  first  of  these  petitions,  but  granted 
the  territory  of  Haliartus*  and  the  two  islands,  and, 
in  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Delians,  de- 
creed that  they  should  migrate  with  all  their  move- 
able property  to  Achaia.^  They  were  there  admitted 
to  the  franchise,  and  the  Athenians  were  compelled 
by  the  Senate  to  adjust  the  differences  which  arose 
out  of  the  transfer  according  to  the  Achsean  laws. 
The  Senate  at  the  same  time  declared  Delos  a  free 
port,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  strike  a  ruinous  blow 

>  Polyb.  V.  106.  «  LIv.  xixiir.  30.  •  xxx.  18. 

*  Polyb.  Exc.  Vat.  p.  437.  'Eic  r^f  r&v  'A\ia(n(tf¥  x^ipas  5rci8of  ainots  ijmXXop 
^  Kap^6s  ris  (rvrc(i}icoAo<^0'cy.  Strabo,  iz.  p.  411.  TS^r  x^^P^  I'xovcu'  'Atfijraibi 
t6vTW  'Po»fia(wr. 

*  Polyb.  XXXI I.  17. 
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c:iAP.      at  the  commerce  and  revenues  of  Kliodes.*     But  the 

1  XVI 

'  '  '  '  possession  of  Delos,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Lemnos, 
could  not  afford  any  very  important  relief  to  the 
poverty  of  Athens ;  and  in  the  year  156  the  public 
distress  Avas  so  urgent  there,  that  the  people  was  per- 
suaded, by  some  advisers  it  sedms  less  scrupulous  and 
discreet  than  Micio  and  Eur}^clides,  to  resort  to  an 
extraordinary  remedy.  An  expedition  was  under- 
taken against  Oropus,  which  was  surprised  and  plun- 
dered. The  Oropians  complained  of  this  outrage  to 
the  Senate,  which  was  indignant  at  such  encroach- 
ment on  its  monopoly  of  rapine,  and  directed  the 
Sicyonians  to  lay  a  mulct  on  the  Athenians  propor- 
tioned to  the  damage  done  to  Oropus.  No  advocates 
appeared  in  behalf  of  Athens  at  Sicyon,  and  the  sen- 
tence imposed  the  enormous  penalty  of  500  talents. 
The  extravagance  of  this  sum,  whether  as  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  spoil  carried  off  from  Oropus 
or  with  the  resources  of  Athens,  may  be  the  better 
estimated,  if  we  remember  that  Polybius  calculates 
the  amount  of  all  the  booty  found  by  Cleomenes  in 
Megalopolis  at  300  talents,  and  that  no  more  than 
500  were  exacted  by  the  Romans  themselves  in  the 
EmbMsy  of  utmost  bittcrncss  of  their  anger  from  all  ^Etolia.  It 
lo^lphcre.  ^^^s  *^  obtain  a  remission  or  mitigation  of  this 
penalty  that  the  Athenians  sent  the  celebrated  em- 
bassy of  the  three  philosophers  to  Rome :  the  Stoic 
Diogenes,  the  Peripatetic  Critolaus^,  and  Canieades, 
the  founder  of  the  third  Academic  school.  If  they 
were  not  profound  thinkers,  they  were  in  their  vari- 
ous styles  among  the  most  eloquent  talkers  of  the 
day.     Yet  it  is  probable  they  would  scarcely  have 

'  Polyb.  xixi.  7.  KaroXcAvroi  ^  rov  \m4yos  irp6<roios,  hfiiv  ^riXav  artX^ 
irtiroiriKArtoif.  The  customs  {r6  kXXifi4vioif,  See  Boeckh  Ath.  StaaUh.  iil  5.)  had 
sunk  fn»m  1,000,000  to  150,000  drachms. 

'''  This  was  no  doubt  one  of  those  great  occasions  on  which  alone  Critolaus 
thought  it  fit  that  his  services  should  be  used,  like  the  Salaminia  or  the  Paralus. 
(Plut.  Help.  Ger.  Prapc.  16.) 
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been  selected  for  such  a  mission,  if  their  success  had      chap. 

LiXVI 

depended   entirely   on   the   impression   which   their  » 
pleading  might  make  on   tlic   Senate.     But  it  was 
known  that  there  was  now  a  large  circle  among  the 
highest  families  of  Rome,  in   which   the   clinching 
logic  of  Diogenes,  the  ethical  paradoxes  of  Critolaus, 
who  maintained  that  pleasure  was  an  evil^,  and  the 
speculative  impartiality  of  Carneades, — whose  most 
intimate  scholar  could  never  discover  what  opinion 
he  really  held  on  any  question^,  as  there  was  none 
which  he  could  not  maintain  with  equal  plausibility — 
would  be  received  with  avidity   and  delight.     The 
envoys   in   fact    found  numerous    patrons   and    ad- 
mirers at  Rome.     On  their  first  introduction  to  the 
Senate,  their  speeches  were  translated  by  a  senator, 
C.  Acilius,  who  also  supported  their  suit  in  his  o^vn 
person^;    and  while  their  cause  remained   pending, 
each  of  them,  but  especially  Carneades,  drew  crowds 
of  the  young  nobility  to  their  private  exhibitions  of 
philosophical  rhetoric.^     Cato  was  deeply  displeased 
and  alarmed  by  the  reports  he  heard  of  the  fascina- 
tion which  they  were  exerting  on  the  Roman  youth  ; 
and  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  he  censured  the  magis- 
trates, who  had  allowed  a  set  of  men  to  be  waiting  so 
long  for  the  despatch  of  their  business,  who  were  able 
to  gain  assent  to  whatever  proposition  they  would.^ 
It  was  not  however,  we  must  observe,  the  matter  of 
their  discourses,  nor  the  indifference  with  which  Car- 
neades, after  he  had  descanted  in  praise  of  justice  one 
day,  showed  on  the  next  that  as  much  might  be  as 
well  said  against  it^,  that  gave  offence  to  the  old  Cen- 

>  A.  Gell.  N.  A.  IX.  6.  »  Cicero,  Ac.  Quicst  ii.  45. 

"  A.  Gell.  N.  A.  VII.  14.  Plut  Cat.  Msu.  22. 

*  MacrobiuM,  Sat.  1.  5.  Quos  ferttnt  tearaum  quemque  osientancU  gratia  per  eele- 
berrima  urbi§  loea  magno  eonvtntu  hominum  diaaertavhse. 

»  Plut.  u.  8. 

*  Lactantius,  Div.  Inst  ▼.  15.  Audiente  Galba,  et  Catone  Cetuorio,  Ue  spoke, 
it  seems,  boldly.  R(tmani»  ipait,  qui  totiuB  orln$  potirentur,  §i  ju»H  vtlint  eue, 
hoc  ett,  ft  alietM  rettituantf  ad  casas  eaae  redeundum. 
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CHAP,  sor,  who  had  himself  unconsciously  imbibed  the  prin- 
.  ^^^''  .  ciples  of  Polus,  Thrasymachus,  and  Gorgias,  to  his 
heart's  core,  had  never  been  able  to  perceive  a  dis- 
tinction between  might  and  right,  justice  and  expe- 
diency^, and  thought  it  no  bad  argument  for  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  that  the  African  figs  were  so 
large  and  good.^  The  danger  which  he  dreaded  was 
lest  the  growing  enthusiasm  for  foreign  literature 
and  arts  should  supersede  the  old  Italian  tastes  and 
modes  of  thinking,  and  the  young  Romans  should  be 
diverted  from  the  business  of  the  forum  or  the  camp 
by  a  passion  for  frivolous  disputations.  The  success 
of  the  philosophers  in  the  object  of  their  embassy  was 
greater  in  appearance  than  in  reality.^  The  Senate 
indeed  reduced  the  penalty  to  100  talents;  but  it 
must  have  been  known  that  even  this  was  much 
more  than  it  was  in  the  power  of  Athens  to  raise. 
Nor  was  it  ever  paid.  By  means  of  a  negotiation, 
which  is  related  in  a  manner  not  perfectly  intelligible 
to  us,  the  Athenians  prevailed  on  the  people  of  Oro- 
pus,  not  only  to  forego  the  compensation  which  had 
been  awarded  to  them,  but  to  accept  an  Athenian 
garrison  and  to  give  hostages  to  the  Athenians,  on 
condition  that,  if  they  should  create  any  fresh  ground 
of  complaint  to  the  Oropians,  the  garrison  should  be 
withdrawn  and  the  hostages  restored.* 

In  the  year  following  the  return  of  the  exiles  this 
case  arose.  The  Athenian  garrison  committed  some 
outrage  on  the  townspeople,  Avho  demanded  the  resti- 
tution of  the  hostages  and  the  evacuation  of  their 
to^vn.  This  the  Athenians  refused  to  grant,  but 
offered  to  punish  the  offenders.  The  Oropians  applied 

>  Polyb.  xxxiT.  2.  §  6.  Altl  (nw4Sauytf  robs  Kapxn^ovlous  iXarroiiTBu  wap^  ro7s 
'PttfAoiois^  ob  r^  ZtKoU^,  hXXh  r^  irtw^taBai  robs  KpUnarras,  a-ufi^^pttp  a^Uri  tV 
Tota{mfiP  yv^fAfiv, 

»  Plut  Cat  27. 

*  According  to  JElian  (V.  H.  riL  17.),  thf  Senate  declared  that  the  Athenhms 
had  sent  envoys  who  were  irresistible. 

*  Fans.  Til.  11.  5. 
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to  the  Achaean  League  for  red^ress ;  but  the  Achaean      chap. 
Assembly,  which  had  no  authority  over  either  party  . 

and  bore  no  ill-will  to  Athens,  declined  to  interfere. 
A  Spartan  named  Menalcidas  was  at  this  time  chief 
magistrate  of  the  League,  and  his  character  seems  to 
have  been  so  notorious  as  to  encourage  the  Oropians 
to  tamper  with  him.  For  a  bribe  of  ten  talents  he 
undertook  to  espouse  their  cause  ;  and  that  he  might 
be  able  to  execute  his  engagement  he  promised  five 
talents  to  Callicrates  as  the  price  of  his  assistance. 
The  influence  of  Callicrates  we  find  still  continued 
unimpaired,  and  he  carried  a  decree  to  send  succours 
to  Oropus.  The  Athenians  however  no  sooner  heard 
of  it  than  they  made  another  expedition  to  Oropus, 
again  pillaged  the  town,  and  then  withdrew  their 
garrison.  The  two  associates  then  urged  the  invasion 
of  Attica,  but  met  with  opposition,  it  is  said,  from  the 
Lacedaemonian  troops,  which  induced  them  to  desist 
and  disband  their  forces.  Menalcidas,  though  he  had 
rendered  no  service  to  the  Oropians,  exacted  payment 
of  his  bribe ;  but  when  he  had  received  it  defrauded 
Callicrates  of  his  share.  Callicrates  in  revenge  brought 
a  capital  charge  against  Menalcidas,  when  he  had  gone 
out  of  office,  as  having  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
Romans  to  detach  Sparta  from  the  Achaean  League. 
Menalcidas  found  himself  in  so  much  danger,  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  purchase  the  protection  of  his 
successor  Diaeus  with  a  bribe  of  three  talents,  and 
with  his  help  escaped  condemnation.  But  he  was  so 
generally  odious  that  Diaeus  incurred  much  obloquy 
through  his  interference,  and  according  to  Pausanias 
it  was  to  divert  public  attention  from  this  subject  that 
he  pushed  the  Achaeans  into  violent  measures  against 
Sparta,  which  in  the  end  involved  the  League  in  a 
fatal  struggle  with  Rome.^ 

1  Pau9.  Tii.  12.  3. 
VOL.  VTII.  I  I 
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CHAP.         The  occasion  seems,  to  have  been  furnished  by  an 
.  appeal  which  the  Spartans  made  to  the  Senate  against 

B.  c.  150.  the  decision  of  Callicrates  on  the  boundary  dispute. 
Origin  of  The  answer  they  had  received  was,  that  they  must 
^^  *^  **"  submit  to  the  decree  of  the  Achaean  Assembly  in  all 
B.  c.  149.  matters  not  involving  questions  of  life  or  death.  But 
Duplicity  Diaeus  misrepresented  this  answer,  and  persuaded  the 
Assembly  that  it  was  invested  with  an  unlimited 
jurisdiction  over  Sparta,  and  when  the  Spartans 
proposed  to  ascertain  the  fact  by  a  reference  to  the 
Senate,  charged  them  with  an  infringement  of  the 
fundamental  article  of  the  constitution,  which  for- 
bade any  of  the  united  states  to  send  an  embassy  to 
a  foreign  Power  without  the  sanction  of  the  whole 
body.  On  this  ground  war  was  declared  against  them, 
and  Diaeus  made  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  La- 
conia.  Conscious  of  their  inability  to  resist,  they  sent 
embassies  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  League  to  de- 
precate the  threatened  attack,  and  endeavoured  to 
propitiate  Diaeus  himself.  But  every  city  declared 
itself  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  General  when 
he  called  for  its  contingent.  And  Diasus  professed 
that  he  was  not  going  to  make  war  on  Sparta,  but  on 
the  men  who  disturbed  her  tranquillity.  On  this  hint 
the  Gerusia  inquired  the  names  of  the  individuals  who 
were  the  objects  of  his  hostility,  and  he  sent  in  a  list 
of  four  and  twenty  of  the  principal  men  of  Sparta. 
They  adopted  the  sagacious  proposal  of  Agasisthenes, 
who  advised  them  to  seek  refuge  at  Rome,  with  fall 
confidence  that  they  would  soon  be  restored  by  the 
Senate.  After  their  departure  they  were  condemned 
to  death  by  a  Spartan  tribunal,  and  the  Achaeans  sent 
Callicrates^  and  Diaeus  to  Rome,  to  oppose  their  re- 
Death  of      storation.     Callicrates  fell  ill  and  died  on  the  road, 

Callicrates. 

>  This  renders  it  very  doubtful  that  his  statues  were  removed,  as  Lucht  supposes 
(ad  Polyb.  Exc.  Y.  p.  82.},  at  the  Instance  of  Polybius  and  the  other  eziks  imme- 
diately on  their  return. 
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at  a  juncture  when  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he      ciiak 

T    VV'J 

might  have  done  some  service  to  his  country ;  though  . 
the  nature  of  his  relations  to  Diseus  is  too  obscure  to 
permit  more  than  a  very  uncertain  conjecture  on  this 
point ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  might  have 
checked  the  violence,  and  have  counteracted  the  in- 
trigues of  his  colleague.  At  Rome  Diseus  found  Me- 
nalcidas  his  chief  antagonist,  though  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  Twenty-Four ;  and  a 
warm  altercation  arose  between  them  in  the  Senate. 
But  the  answer  which  they  carried  back  declared 
that  the  Senate  was  about  to  send  envoys  to  deeide 
the  dispute  between  Sparta  and  the  Achaean  League. 
This  embassy  however  delayed  its  appearance  some- 
what long,  and  in  the  meanwhile  both  Diaeus  and 
J^Ienalcidas,  having  perhaps  been  themselves  the  dupes 
of  the  Senate's  equivocation,  deceived  their  country- 
men with  a  false  report  of  their  success.  DisBUs  gave 
out  that  the  Spartans  had  been  enjoined  to  obey  the 
AchaBans  in  all  things  ;  Menalcidas,  that  they  were  ta 
be  detached  from  the  Achaean  League.^  Thus  the 
Achaeans  were  encouraged  to  renew  hostilities,  the 
Spartans  to  venture  on  resistance. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  fresh  war  had  broken  out  in  Andriscui. 
Macedonia,  where  Andriscus,  a  young  man  of  low 
birth,  a  native  it  is  said  of  Adramyttium,  giving  him- 
self out  to  be  a  son  of  Perseus,  whom  he  resembled  in 
his  person^,  and  assuming  the  name  of  Philip,  had 
been  universally  acknowledged  as  king.  We  are  the 
less  surprised  at  his  success,  when  we  observe  that 

'  Paus.  VII.  12. 

•  Zonaras,  ix.  28.  Liv.  Epist.  xlix.  Floras,  ii.  14.  Ex  simUthidine  Phifippi, 
Pteudo'PhilippuM  vocabatur  .'(^probably  a  conjecture  to  explain  the  name.  But  I  find 
no  authority  any  where  for  Schorn's  statement  (p.  386.)  that  he  gave  himself  out 
for  Philip,  the  brother  and  adopted  son  of  Perseus.  From  Polybius  (Exc.  Vat.  p. 
446.)  it  only  appears  that  when  the  first  rumour  of  his  attempt  reached  Rome,  it 
was  supposed  there  that  he  was  personating  that  PbiUp  ;  and  so  Polybius  observes 
that  the  true  Philip  was  known  to  have  died  at  Alba.  It  is  the  explanation  of  the 
preceding  remark :  rh  fjAy  irp&rov  obi*  &y€KThi  6  \Ayo%  i^lvtro, 

II  2 
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CHAP.  Macedonia  had  been  the  scene  of  continual  disorders 
.  and  tumults,  ever  since  the  establishment  of  a  repub- 
lican government ;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
Senate  foresaw  and  designed  this  effect  of  the  new 
constitution.  Three  years  after  the  battle  of  Pydna 
Roman  envoys  were  sent  to  inspect  the  state  of  Mace- 
donia, because,  as  Polybius  remarks,  the  Macedonians, 
being  unused  to  a  democrat  ical  and  representative  go- 
vernment, were  divided  into  factions.^  Two  years  after 
we  find  a  Macedonian,  named  Damasippus,  who,  after 
having  massacred  the  members  of  one  of  the  legis- 
lative councils,  had  fled  with  his  wife  and  children, 
sailing  in  the  same  galley  with  a  Koman  envoy  ^ ;  and 
if  we  might  rely  on  an  insulated  statement  of  uncer- 
tain autliority,  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that  in  the 
year  b.c.  158  at  least  one  important  change  was  in- 
troduced into  the  internal  administration  of  Mace- 
donia; for  we  are  informed  that  the  mines,  the  closing 
of  which  had  been  considered  as  indispensable  for  the 
preservation  of  tranquillity,  then  began  to  be  worked 
again.*  In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Achaean  exiles 
returned  a  Macedonian  embassy  had  been  sent  to 
Rome,  to  request  that  -^milianus  might  be  appointed 
commissioner  to  heal  their  dissensions.*  It  was  na- 
tural therefore  that  any  pretender,  who  held  out  a 
prospect  of  internal  peace  together  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  should  be  hailed  by  all  parties 
with  an  eager  welcome.  Andriscus,  or,  as  the  Romans 
called  him,  Pseudo-Philippus,  appears  to  have  been 
endowed  with  qualities  which  he  could  scarcely  have 
inherited  from  the  father  whom  he  claimed,  and 
which  rendered  him  worthier  of  the  throne  than  any 

'  XXXI.  12.    'A^^ctf  Sktos  ififAOKpartKris  jcol   avytipteucris  mXtrttaSf   ffrcwi^cir 
wpby  ahro^s. 

*  Polyb.  XXXI.  25. 

*  Casnodori  Chronicon.  M.  jEmyliut  et  C,  Popiliuz,    His  cots,  meiaUa  in  Maet- 
donia  instituta. 

*  Polyb.  XXXV.  4. 
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son  of  Perseus  would  probably  have  been.  But  the  ^"^p- 
accounts  remaining  of  his  actions  are  so  scanty,  that  ■ 
we  may  be  in  danger  of  overrating  his  abilities. 
Having  failed  in  his  first  attempt  to  excite  an  insur- 
rection in  Macedonia,  he  had  fled  to  Syria,  to  solicit 
aid  from  Demetrius  Soter,  but  by  him  was  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Rome.  The  Senate  did  not  think  him 
worth  notice,  or  was  not  loth  to  see  him  renew  his 
enterprise,  and  sufllered  him  to  depart.  He  collected 
a  band  of  adventurers,  drew  several  towns  east  of  the 
Strymon  over  to  his  side,  and  strengthened  himself 
by  alliances  with  the  Thracian  tribes,  which  supplied 
him  with  a  large  body  of  auxiliaries,  with  which  he 
made  himself  master  of  Macedonia,  and  advanced  into 
Thessaly.*  The  Senate  at  first  thought  it  sufficient 
to  send  Scipio  Nasica,  to  quell  the  revolt  by  a  peace- 
able intervention^,  but  soon  learnt  that  the  danger 
had  grown  serious.  Nasica  collected  an  Achaean 
force  ^,  marched  into  Thessaly,  and  compelled  Andris- 
cus  to  retreat  into  Macedonia,  and  kept  him  occupied 
there  until  he  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  Roman 
army  under  the  praetor,  P.  Juventius  Thalna.  A 
battle  ensued  in  which  Thalna  was  defeated  and 
slain,  and  Andriscus  again  invaded  Thessaly.  The 
next  year  the  praetor,  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  was  sent 
against  him  with  a  stronger  force.  Metellus  arrived 
in  Macedonia  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  Damocritus, 
who  had  succeeded  Diaeus  as  General,  was  preparing 
to  invade  Laconia.  At  this  juncture  a  Roman  em- 
bassy was  on  its  way  to  Asia,  and  at  the  desire  of 
Metellus  endeavoured  to  prevent  hostilities  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  urged  the  Achaeans  to  wait  for  the 

*  Polyb.  Exc.  Vat  p.  446.  Udp€<rrl  rts  M  riiy  MoKt^oyiw  &cf>oircr^s  ♦. 

*  Zonaras  (ii.  «.).  ElfnjviK&s  ir»J  tA  4Kti  itoncfiaayra, 

*  Liv.  Epist.  I.    ThetKulia  quum  et  iUam  invadere  armis  et  ocenpan  Pundo-Pki" 
Kpp'in  velUl  per  hgatos  Romnnomm  auxiiiit  Ach/eorum  drfenaa  est,    Zonaras  (u.  9.), 

Nasica.   Els  r^y  'EAA«(8a  i\0ii>v, Hyofity  wapit  rwv  4ku  (rufifidx^y  iiBpoiaas, 

(pyou  €Tx«TO,  Kcu  irporiK$€  fx^xpi  MtuttHoyias,     Polyb.  Exc.  Vat*  p.  447.  efrroAwK 
ypdfifxara  Kcd  irpf o^cirrds  ircfuf'iirrwv  irpi*  robs  *Axcuovs  Kol  irapaKaKowrvy  fioriOtiy, 
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CHAP,  commissioners  who  were  coming  from  Rome  to  com- 
.  ^^^^'  .  pose  their  dispute  with  the  Spartans.  Damocritus 
however  paid  no  heed  to  their  advice,  but  as  soon  as 
they  were  gone  marched  into  Laconia.  The  Spartans 
gave  him  battle  with  it  seems  very  inferior  numbers, 
and  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  1000  of  their  best 
troops.  It  was  generally  believed,  that  if  Damocritus 
had  followed  up  his  victory  with  due  activity  he 
would  have  made  himself  master  of  Sparta,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  official  year  he  was  brought  to  trial 
on  a  charge  of  treachery,  and  condemned  to  a  fine  of 
fifty  talents,  which,  as  he  was  unable  to  pay  it,  forced 
him  to  go  into  exile.  He  was  succeeded  in  office 
by  DiaBus. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  war  in  Macedonia  was  brought 
to  an  end.  Attains  of  Pergamus  brought  a  fleet  to 
second  the  operations  of  the  Roman  army,  and  An- 
driscus,  being  obliged  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  his 
B.  a  ua  coast,  fell  back  on  Macedonia.  Near  Pydna  however 
?^[b^'  ^®  defeated  the  Roman  cavalry,  but  was  afterwards 
Meteiius.  induccd  to  divide  his  forces  into  two  corps,  which 
were  separately  routed  by  Meteiius.  Andriscus  es- 
caped into  Thrace,  where  he  collected  another  army 
with  which  he  again  gave  battle  to  the  Romans,  but 
lost  the  day,  and  having  taken  refuge  with  a  Thracian 
chief  named  Byzes  was  delivei^d  up  to  Meteiius.^ 
While  he  waited  in  Macedonia  for  the  arrival  of  the 
commissioners  who  were  to  reduce  it  into  a  pro- 
vince, Diaeus  was  preparing  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  Sparta,  but,  being  warned  by  Meteiius  to  desist, 
promised  to  suspend  hostilities  until  the  expected 
mediators  should  arrive.  But  if  he  observed  the 
letter  of  this  promise  he  broke  it  in  substance,  for 
he  introduced  Achaean  troops  into  the  Laconian  towns 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sparta,  which  it  seems  continued  to 

•  Zonarai  (u.  ».)    Liv.  Eplst  1.    Floras,  ii.  14. 
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infest  the  country  by  frequent  inroads.  The  Spartans  chap. 
were  driven  by  their  distress  to  an  expedient  like  that  ■  ^^^^  . 
to  which  the  Athenians  had  resorted  in  the  case  of 
Oropus:  they  surprised  and  plundered  the  border 
town  of  lasus.  But  as  this  was  a  palpable  breach  of 
the  armistice,  and  an  act  of  direct  disobedience  to  the 
injunctions  of  Metellus,  they  soon  repented  of  their 
rashness,  and  Menalcidas,  who  had  drawn  them  into 
the  undertaking,  was  so  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
the  consequences,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
by  poison.* 

The  embassy  which  was  to  restore  tranquillity  to  b.  c.  i47* 
Greece  seems  to  have  been  purposely  delayed  until  Embawyof 
the  end  of  the  Macedonian  war,  when  it  might  safely 
assume  a  tone  of  absolute  authority  which  would 
hardly  have  been  prudent  while  Andriscus  was  still  • 
formidable.  It  arrived  in  Peloponnesus  while  DisBus 
was  in  office,  and  the  chief  commissioner,  M.  Aure- 
lius  Orestes,  called  a  meeting  of  the  Achaean  magis- 
trates to  Corinth,  and  plainly  informed  them  that  the 
Senate  did  not  think  it  right,  that  either  Sparta  or 
Corinth  itself  should  any  longer  be  comprehended  in 
the  Achaean  League,  but  desired  that  Argos  and  He- 
raclea  in  Trachis,  and  the  Arcadian  Orchomenias, 
should  be  restored  to  independence,  being  of  different 
origin  and  late  accessions  to  the  League.  In  other 
words,  the  League  was  to  be  reduced  to  its  primitive 
state,  when  it  included  only  the  Achaean  towns.  The 
Achaean  magistrates  were  so  indignant  at  this  de- 
mand, that  they  did  not  even  wait  until  Orestes  had 
ended  his  speech,  but  rushed  out  into  the  streets  and 
hastily  summoned  an  Assembly,  to  which  they  com- 
municated the  proposal  which  they  had  just  heard. 
It  roused  a  furious  burst  of  popular  resentment, 
which  however  was  directed   against  the   Spartans 

>  Faut.  viL  13. 
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CHAP,  soiourniriff  m  Corinth.  As  many  of  them  as  could  be 
found  were  arrested,  and  some  of  them  were  dragged 
away  from  the  house  of  Orestes  himself.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  expostulated  with  the  multitude,  and 
warned  them  that  they  were  offering  wrong  and  in- 
sult to  Romans.  All  who  had  been  seized,  and  who 
proved  to  be  Spartans,  were  a  few  days  after  thrown 
into  prison.  Orestes  himself  and  his  colleagues  nar- 
rowly escaped  violence.^  On  their  return  to  Rome 
they  complained  with  much  exaggeration  of  the 
treatment  they  had  received,  which  they  maliciously 
represented  as  the  effect  of  deliberate  contrivance. 
Embassy  The  Senate  appointed  a  fresh  embassy  with  Julius 
Sextus  at  its  head,  but  instructed  him  to  use  the 
mildest  language  of  friendly  admonition,  and  only  to 
require  satisfaction  from  the  authors  of  the  outrages. 
Polybius  would  consider  this  as  a  proof  that  the 
object  of  the  instructions  given  to  Orestes  was  not  to 
break  the  League,  but  merely  to  frighten  and  humble 
the  Achaean s;  though  there  were  some,  he  observes, 
who  regarded  this  forbearance  as  mere  dissimulation, 
adopted  because  the  war  with  Carthage  was  still  un- 
finished. He  himself  professes  to  believe  that  the 
Romans  wished  to  spare  the  Achaeans,  and  only  sought 
to  inspire  them  with  a  wholesome  terror.^  But  this 
supposition  is  utterly  inconsistent  both  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Senate,  and  with  the  policy  it  had 
hitherto  pursued  toward  the  Achaeans,  as  well  as  to- 
ward the  other  states  of  Greece.  The  dissolution  of 
the  League  was  the  object  to  which  its  measures  had 
been  long  tending,  and  it  might  easily  foresee  that 
the  sudden  change  in  its  tone  would  be  so  misinter- 
preted as  to  give  occasion  to  some  fresh  indiscretion, 
which  might  afford  a  fair  pretext  for  greater  severity. 
After  the  departure  of  Orestes  the  Achaeans  had 

»  Paus  VII.  U.     Polyb.  xxxviii.  1.         '  ■  U.  s. 
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sent  Thearidas  at  the  head  of  an  embassy,  to  oflFer  an     chap. 

T  WT 

apology  for  the   scene   which   bad   taken   place   at  '  ^ 

Corinth.  Their  envoys  met  Sextus  on  their  way  to 
Rome,  and  at  his  desire  returned  with  him  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Diaeus  had  now  been  succeeded  in  office  crftoiaiMi 
by  Critolaus,  an  equally  violent  and  imprudent  enemy 
of  Rome,  and  no  less  bent  on  widening  the  breach,  on 
which  he  probably  believed  all  his  hopes  of  authority 
and  influence,  and  even  his  personal  safety,  to  depend. 
The  pacific  language  of  the  Romans  in  the  Assembly 
at  /Egium  Was  treated  by  him  and  his  partizans  as  a 
symptom  of  fear.  The  Senate,  they  supposed,  or  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  multitude,  felt  itself  em- 
barrassed by  the  Celtiberian  and  Carthaginian  wars, 
and  therefore  wished  to  avoid  a  struggle  with  the 
Acha^ans.  It  must  also  have  been  imagined  that  the 
state  of  Macedonia  was  not  yet  sufficiently  tranquil 
to  permit  Metellus  to  employ  his  troops  elsewhere, 
and  in  fact  after  the  overthrow  of  Andriscus  a  fresh 
pretender  named  Alexander  started  up,  calling  him- 
self a  son  of  Perseus,  and  established  himself  for  a 
time  on  the  banks  of  the  Nestus,  but  was  forced  to 
fly  before  Metellus  into  Dardania.  A  courteous 
answer  however  was  given  to  Sextus.  Thearidas 
was  directed  to  proceed  on  his  mission  to  Rome ;  but 
the  Roman  envoys  were  invited  to  a  conference  at 
Tegea,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  dispute  with 
Sparta.  Sextus  and  his  colleagues  accordingly  re- 
paired to  Tegea,  where  they  were  met  by  Spartan 
ministers ;  but  after  they  had  been  kept  long  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Achseans,  Critolaus  came  almost 
alone,  and  after  an  interview  with  the  Spartans  in- 
formed Sextus  that  he  had  no  authority  to  decide  on 
such  questions,  but  that  he  would  refer  them  to  the 
next  regular  Assembly,  which  was  to  be  held  at  the 
end  of  six  months.  Sextus  saw  that  a  plan  had  been 
laid  to  deceive  and  affront  him,  and  immediately  set 
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CHAP,     out  on  his  return  to  Italy.     His  report  seems  to  have 
.  induced  the  Senate  to  decree  war  with  the  Achasan 

League.    Critolaus  in  the  meanwhile  was  exerting  his 
Inflames  the  utmost  cflForts  to  hastcu  the  rupture.     In  the  course 
t^nsT      ^^  ^^^  winter  he  made  a  circuit  through  the  principal 
Bomc.         towns,  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people  against 
the  Romans  and  the  Spartans  by  perhaps  partial  and 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  conference  at  Tegea ;  and 
he  won  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  community  to 
his  side  by  an  order  which  must  have  been  a  great 
strain  of  the  prerogatives  of  his  office,  that  the  magis- 
trates should   suspend  all  legal  proceedings  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  until  the  war  should  be  brought  to 
a  close. ^ 

Metellus  had  hoped  to  follow  up  the  conquest  of 
Macedonia  with  the  pacification  of  Greece,  and  the 
intelligence  which  he  received  of  the  course  which 
afl^irs  were  taking  in  Peloponnesus  induced  him  to 
send  four  of  his  officers  to  attend  the  AchaBan  Assembly 
at  Corinth,  and  if  possible  allay  the  ferment  which 
had  been  excited  by  Critolaus.  They  were  instructed 
it  appears  to  repeat  the  gentle  warnings  and  advice 
of  Sextus.  But  the  popular  feeling  had  now  been 
so  strongly  roused  against  Rome  that  their  smooth 
phrases  only  served  to  feed  the  flame,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  retire  amidst  the  jeers  andhootings  of  the 
multitude,  and  were  even  bespattered  with  mud  as 
they  passed  through  the  streets.^  Polybius  indeed 
intimates  that  Critolaus  was  chiefly  supported  by  the 
lowest  of  the  populace,  and  by  the  soldiery.  ^  This 
was  no  doubt  so  far  true,  that  those  who  had  most  to 
lose  were  least  willing  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
risk  of  a  war  with  Rome,  and  most  clearly  perceived 
the  danger.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  hatred  toward  Rome  was  confined  to  any  class ; 

>  Polyb.  XXXVIII.  2,  3.     Paus.  vii.  14. 
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and  Polybius  himself  observes,  that  all  the  cities  of     chap. 
the  League  were  infatuated,  but  Corinth  most  gene-  * 

rally  and  deeply.^  Critolaus  took  this  occasion  to 
deUver  an  inflammatory  harangue,  in*  which  he  in- 
veighed against  the  Romans,  threw  out  hints  that 
he  had  received  promises  of  assistance  from  foreign 
Powers,  and  told  the  people  that  if  they  were  men 
they  would  be  in  no  want  of  allies,  nor,  if  weaklings, 
of  masters.^  He  set  the  Council^,  which  attempted  to 
restrain  him,  at  defiance,  and  declared  that  he  feared 
neither  Sparta  nor  Rome,  but  only  the  traitors  who 
were  in  correspondence  with  the  enemy  and  divulged 
the  secrets  of  the  state.  By  such  arts  he  carried  a 
decree  of  war,  nominally,  as  Polybius  observes,  with 
Sparta,  but  really  against  Rome.  It  was  in  itself 
equivalent  to  an  assertion  of  the  absolute  independence 
of  the  League ;  and  by  another  decree  the  General 
was  invested  with  unlimited  authority;  and  it  was 
thus  left  to  the  discretion  of  Critolaus  to  conduct 
operations  in  the  way  which  he  might  think  best 
calculated  to  provoke  hostilities  with  the  Romans. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  use  which  he  made 
of  his  enlarged  powers.  When  he  took  the  field  in  the 
spring  of  146,  it  was  to  march  not  against  Sparta,  but 
northward  to  the  vale  of  the  Spercheius,  where  he  laid 
siege  to  Heraclea,  which  had  renounced  its  connection  Lays  siege 
with  the  Achaean  League,  or  refused  to  enter  into  it.  ^  Heraciet. 
This  movement  seems  to  have  been  undertaken  in  the 
hope  of  exciting  a  general  revolt  in  Boeotia  and  Euboea. 
The  Thebans,  apparently  under  the  pressure  of  the 
general  poverty,  had  made  inroads  into  the  territories 
of  their  neighbours,  and  had  been  condemned  by  Me- 

*  XXXVIII.  4.  5.  ndtrtu  fi^y  iK6pv{oy  at  ir6\9is,  irai^/«()  Zk  irol  fui^tard  ws  ^ 
ruu  KoptyBloiv, 

'  U.  s.  §  9.    'Edy  fi^y  iv9p€s  &eiv^  oIk  kwopi^trovoiv  <rvfjifidx»y,  Mi'  8*  Mp6ywoi 
(Diudonis,  Mai,  p.  96.,  ityZpdnoHa),  Kupiuv, 

*  Tuy  riis  ytpovalcts,  probably,  as  I  have  already  observed,  tlie  Demiurges.     See 
above,  p.  91. 
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CHAP,  tellus  to  pay  three  fines,  one  to  the  Phocians,  another 
.  ^^J^  .  to  the  EuboBans,  the  third  to  the  Locrians  of  Am- 
phissa.^  In  their  misery  and  despair  they  had  pro- 
mised to  join  Critolaus  ^dth  all  their  forces,  and  the 
Boeotarch  Pytheas,  who  seems  to  have  had  some  pri- 
vate grounds  of  alarm,  had  instigated  the  Achaeans 
to  the  war.  Whether  Chalcis  was  urged  by  any 
stronger  motive  than  the  remembrance  of  the  oppres- 
sion it  had  suflfered  from  the  Romans,  we  are  not 
informed;  but  it  sent  a  body  of  auxiliaries  to  the 
Achaean  army.  It  was  now  known  that  the  command 
of  the  forces  destined  for  the  war  with  the  Achajans 
had  been  assigned  to  the  consul  L.  Mummius,  who 
was  expected  shortly  to  arrive  in  Greece.  As  Me- 
tellus  was  on  this  account  more  anxious  than  ever  to 
bring  the  Achajans  to  terms,  so  he  might  reasonably 
expect  that,  when  such  a  storm  was  gathering  over 
their  heads,  they  would  be  more  willing  to  listen  to 
his  overtures.  He  again  sent  to  assure  them  that 
they  need  not  despair  of  pardon,  if  they  would  even 
now  comply  with  the  injunctions  of  the  Romans  which 
had  been  conveyed  to  them  by  Orestes,  and  abandon 
their  connection  with  Sparta  and  the  other  cities 
which  it  had  been  proposed  to  separate  from  the 
League.^  Critolaus  however  had  gone  too  far  to 
recede  with  safety,  and  remained  inflexible.  Accord- 
ing to  Pausanias  Metellus  had  begun  his  march  from 
Macedonia  at  the  same  time  that  his  envoys  set  out  on 
their  mission,  and  he  was  therefore  probably  already 
in  Thessaly  when  he  met  them  on  their  return.  He 
is  said  to  have  advanced  with  such  speed  that  he  had 

»  Paus.  VII.  14.  7. 

*  This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  Pausanias  (vn.  15.  2.),  which  however  is 
very  differently  understixxl  by  Schom  (p.  396.  n.  1.),  who  supposes  that  Metellus 
only  required  the  Achnans  to  part  with  the  places  which  had  actually  revolted 
from  the  League,  namely,  Sparta,  Heraclea,  and  Pleuron :  and  he  owns  himself 
surprised  at  the  modecatfon  of  these  terms.  I  see  nothing  in  the  words  of 
Pausanias  to  suggest  such  an  interpretation,  but  a  clear  allusion  to  the  demands  of 
Orestes,  as  described  (c.  14.  I.). 
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already  crossed  the  Spercheius  before  the  AchsBans  chap. 
were  apprised  of  his  approach.  Their  leader  was  .  ^^J^  . 
then  seized  with  consternation  equal  to  his  previous 
temerity,  and  not  only  raised  the  siege  of  Heraclea, 
but  did  not  even  venture  to  make  a  stand  at  Thermo- 
pylae.  Yet  he  allowed  himself  to  be  overtaken  a  little 
south  of  the  pass,  near  Scarphea  ;  his  forces  were  there 
entirely  broken,  and  he  himself  disappeared,  and  was 
never  heard  of  more.'  The  victors  advancing  to  Chae- 
ronea  fell  in  with  1000  Arcadians  who  were  re- 
turning to  Peloponnesus,  having  marched  as  far  as 
Elatea  to  join  Critolaus  when  they  heard  of  his  defeat 
and  cut  them  all  to  pieces.*^  The  country  through 
which  Metellus  pursued  his  march  toward  the  Isth- 
mus was  a  scene  of  desolation,  misery,  and  dismay, 
for  which  Polybius  can  hardly  find  expressions  suffi- 
ciently strong,  though  he  sets  before  us  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  quitting  their  homes  to  wander  in  the 
mountains,  numbers  taking  refuge  from  their  fears 
and  sufferings  in  suicide,  others  attempting  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  safety  by  voluntary  information 
against  their  neighbours,  or  to  propitiate  the  con- 
queror by  the  most  abject  humiliation.  Thebes  was 
found  entirely  deserted ;  and,  though  Metellus  would 
not  let  the  fugitives  be  pursued,  many  must  have 
perished  from  hunger  and  hardships  in  the  trackless 
wilds  to  which  they  fled.  Pytheas  escaped  with  his 
family  to  Peloponnesus.^ 

In  the  meanwhile  DiaBus  had  taken  the  place  of  Cri-  Measurai 
tolaus,  by  virtue  of  the  law  which  provided  that  on 
the  death  of  the  General  his  predecessor  should  resume 


of  Dlcui. 


>  Pausanliu  (vii.  15.  4.)  supposes  him  to  have  been  drowned.  Zouaras  (ix.  31.) 
has  simply  KpnoKdov  •ww6vrou  From  LIvy  (EpUt.  lii.)  It  would  seem  that  he  es- 
ca|)ed  from  the  battle :  Critolaut  iftneno  nbi  mortem  conscivit.  But  there  may  have 
been  some  confusion  between  the  fate  of  Critolaus  and  that  of  Dbeus. 

'  Oroslus  (v.  3.)  represents  Polybius  to  have  related  that  these  Arcadians  were 
commanded  by  Dlaeus.     But  it  is  hardly  possible  to  reconcile  this  with  Pol.  xl.  2. 

*  Polyb.  XL.  3.  Pausanias  (vii.  15.  10.)  seems  to  suppose  that  he  was  taken  In 
Boeutia,  and  put  to  death  by  Metellus. 
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CHAP,  the  command  until  an  Assembly  was  held  for  a  new 
election.  Diieus  was  no  doubt  aware  that  resistance 
was  utterly  unavailing.  But  as  the  mildest  fate  he 
had  to  expect,  if  he  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans, 
was  perpetual  exile,  he  was  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the 
last.  He  immediately  sent  Alcamenes,  one  of  his  par- 
tizans,  with  4000  men  to  occupy  Megara,  and  himself 
proceeded  to  Argos  to  superintend  the  levy  of  fresh 
troops.  He  ordered  all  freemen  of  military  age  to 
appear  in  arms  at  Corinth,  and  12,000  household 
slaves  to  be  set  at  liberty  and  equipped  for  the  field 
at  the  expense  of  their  masters,  and  raised  large 
sums  under  the  name  of  voluntary  contributions  from 
the  opulent,  compelling  the  women  to  part  with  the 
ornaments  of  their  persons.  As  those  who  were 
called  upon  to  make  these  sacrifices  knew  that  they 
must  be  fruitless,  and  had  not  the  same  motives  for 
despair  as  Diaeus,  they  obeyed  his  orders  with  reluct- 
ance, especially  as  he  showed  great  partiality  in  the 
assessment  of  the  emancipated  slaves,  and  frequently 
eluded  them ;  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  new  levies, 
including  the  freedmen,  appears  never  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 1 4,000  foot  ^  and  600  horse.  Elis  and  Messenia, 
which  had  never  been  well  affected  toward  the  League, 
now  openly  kept  aloof.  Even  the  township  of  Tenea, 
in  the  territory  of  Corinth,  is  said  to  have  revolted 
from  the  Corinthians  and  to  have  joined  the  Romans, 
who  afterwards  rewarded  it  for  its  desertion.^  Before 
Diaeus  came  to  Corinth  a  council  was  held  there  by 
the  Vice-general  Sosicrates,  in  which  it  was  resolved 
to  attempt  negotiation  with  Metellus ;  and  Andronidas, 
Archippus,  and  Lagius  were  sent  to  his  head-quarters. 
He  was  eager  to  terminate  the  war  on  any  terml^  con- 

>  rb  6w\tr€voPf  Patu.  vii.  15.  7. 

'  Strabo,  viii  p.  380.  np<Hr04(r$ai  rois  *Vt»fudoif  diroarivrdt  KopiW^iapr  iral  irars- 
o-Ko^fo^f  rrii  ir^Acwf  (ni/tfifivou.  The  Teneates  had  another  claim  on  the  tkvoiir 
of  Bome  :  they  pretended  to  be  of  Trctjan  origin.    Fans.  u.  6.  4. 
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sistent  with  the  dignity  of  Rome,  and  not  only  dis-      chap. 
missed  them  with  fair  promises,  but  sent  Philo,  a  ^ 

Thessalian,  with  similar  proposals  to  Corinth.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  advanced  toward  the  Isthmus.  Alca- 
menes,  on  his  approach,  made  a  hasty  retreat  from 
Megara,  and  the  city  opened  its  gates  to  the  Romans. 
But  the  arrival  of  DiaBus  at  Corinth  extinguished  all 
hopes  of  accommodation.  He  was  confirmed  in  his 
office  by  the  Assembly,  and  so  prejudiced  the  people 
against  the  envoys  by  charges  of  treasonable  corre- 
spondence with  the  enemy,  that  on  their  return  they 
were  arrested,  and  dragged  to  prison  with  the  greatest 
indignities.  Philo  was  admitted  to  an  audience,  and 
Stratius,  now  an  old  man,  earnestly  implored  Diaaus 
to  accept  his  proposals.  But  as  he  could  not  believe 
that  he  and  his  party  could  be  included  in  the  benefit 
of  any  treaty,  he  continued  inexorable,  and  urged  the 
people  to  violent  measures  against  his  adversaries. 
He  caused  Sosicrates  to  be  condemned  to  death  for 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  negotiation  with  Metellus, 
and  endeavoured  to  extort  a  confession  of  guilt  from 
him  by  torture,  under  which  he  expired,  asserting  his 
innocence  to  the  last.  The  envoys  would  have  suffered 
a  like  fate,  but  the  cruel  treatment  of  Sosicrates  pro- 
duced a  reaction  in  their  favour,  and  two  of  them 
propitiated  Diaeus  with  bribes ;  for  gloomy  as  his  pro- 
spects were,  he  was  not  the  less  intent  on  every  op- 
portunity of  sordid  gain. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Mummius  ar- 
rived at  the  Isthmus,  accompanied  by  Orestes,  who 
seems  to  have  come  to  see  vengeance  exacted  for  the 
affronts  he  had  endured.  Mummius  immediately 
sent  Metellus  back  to  Macedonia  with  his  army.  His 
own  forces,  when  they  were  all  assembled,  amounted 
to  23,000  foot  and  3500  horse,  beside  Cretan  bow- 
men and  a  body  of  auxiliaries  sent  by  Attains  under 
the  command  of  his  general  Philopoemen.     The  Ro- 


Leucopetra. 
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CHAP,  mans  felt  so  secure  in  the  consciousness  of  their 
■  ^^^^  .  superiority  that  they  let  their  advanced  posts  he 
surprised  by  the  enemy,  who  carried  away  500 
shields,  the  last  trophies  of  independent  Greece. 
Battle  of  Dia?us  was  so  elated  by  this  trifling  victory  that  he 
immediately  led  his  troops  out  to  battle.  Mummius 
readily  accepted  the  challenge.^  The  Achaean  ca- 
valry, all  belonging  to  that  class  which  was  adverse 
to  the  measures  of  Dia^us,  did  not  even  wait  for  the 
charge  of  the  Romans,  but  fled  at  the  beginning  of 
the  battle.  The  infantry,  though  discouraged  by  this 
desertion,  kept  their  ground  bravely,  until  they  were 
attacked  in  their  flanks,  which  should  have  been 
protected  by  the  cavalry.  The  slaughter  was  pro- 
bably not  very  great,  as  the  field  of  battle  was  not 
far  from  Corinth;  and  perhaps  the  city  might, 
as  Pausanias  thought,  have  been  allowed  to  capitu- 
late if  it  had  stood  a  siege.  But  it  may  have  been 
better  for  Greece  that  her  agony  came  soon  to  an 
end  ;  and,  according  to  Polybius,  the  saying  in 
every  one's  mouth  was.  If  we  had  not  been  ruined 
betimes  we  should  not  have  beeri  saved.^  DisBus,  whether 
he  had  lost  all  presence  of  mind  or  felt  that  he  could 
not  retain  his  authority  during  a  siege,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  take  shelter  in  Corinth,  but  brought  the 
first  tidings  of  the  disaster  to  Megalopolis,  and  having 
killed  his  wife  with  his  own  hand  swallowed  a 
draught  of  poison.^  The  fugitives  who  escaped  from 
the  battle  quitted  Corinth  the  same  night,  together 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Mummius 
had  not  expected  so  easy  a  conquest,  and,  though 

>  Aur.  Victor  furnisher  a  name  for  the  battle.  Corinthioa  apud  Leneopetram 
vicit.  The  place  is,  I  believe,  nowhere  else  mentioned.  The  analogy  of  tlie  Italian 
cape  Leucopetra  renders  it  probable  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  head-land.  Jikttin'^ 
account  of  the  presumption  of  the  Achseans  as  carried  to  such  a  height  that  they 
brought  vehicles  with  them  to  carry  away  the  spoil,  and  placed  their  wives  and 
children  on  the  tops  of  the  adjacent  hills  to  witness  their  expected  victor>-,  seems 
scarcely  to  deserve  so  much  credit  as  Schom  (p.  401.)  is  inclined  to  give  to  it. 

«  XL.  5.  12. 

•  Aur.  Victor  adds  that  he  set  fire  to  his  house ;  which  seems  not  to  hannoalse 
•o  well  with  the  manner  of  his  own  death. 
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informed  that  the  gates  were  open,  suspecting  some      chap. 
stratagem,  suflTered  an  entire  day  to  pass  before  he  ^.  ^^^^ 


marched  into  the  city.  Though  no  resistance  was  b..c.i46. 
offered,  all  the  men  found  within  the  walls  were  put  Dwtrucuon 
to  the  sword ;  the  women  and  children  were  reserved  °^  ^^^ 
for  sale;  and  when  all  its  treasures  had  been  car- 
ried away,  on  a  signal  given  by  blast  of  the  trum- 
pet, the  city  was  consigned  to  the  flames.  So  it  is 
said  the  Senate  had  expressly  decreed.^  But  ven- 
geance for  the  insults  offered  to  the  Roman  envoys 
was  probably  more  the  pretext  than  the  motive  for 
this  cruelty.^  It  was  at  least  no  less  a  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Roman  soldiers  that  Corinth  was  the 
richest  city  of  Greece.  Scarcely  any  other  was 
adorned  with  so  many  precious  works  of  art.  Mum- 
mius  himself  had  as  little  eye  for  them  as  any  of  his 
men,  who  made  dice-boards  of  the  finest  master-pieces 
of  painting^;  but  he  knew  that  such  things  were 
highly  valued  by  others,  and  he  therefore  preserved 
those  which  were  accounted  the  choicest  to  embellish 
his  triumph;  stipulating  with  the  contractors  who 
undertook  to  transport  them  to  Italy,  that  they  should 
replace  all  that  might  be  lost  on  the  passage  with 
new  pieces  of  equal  worth.*  Those  of  inferior  note 
he  sent  as  a  present  to  Attains.  It  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  by  this  indifference  that  he  earned  the 
praise  of  disinterestedness  which  is  bestowed  on  him, 

'  Florus,  II.  16.  Tuba  pracinente  deleta  est*  Oros.  v.  S*  Muralig  lapit  in 
pulverem  redacius. 

*  Liv  Epit  L.  Lii.  Omni  Achaia  in  deditumem  accepta  Corinthon  ex  senatuS' 
eonttJto  dirnitj  quia  ibi  legati  liomani  violaii  erant,  Cic.  Pro.  Leg.  Man.  5.  Leguti 
quod  erant  appellati  tupcrbius.  Compare  Cic.  De  Off*.  1. 11.  iii.  11.  Flut  Lucull.  19. 

*  The  Dionysus  of  Aristidcs,  which  Polybius  himself  saw  treated  in  this  manner 
(ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  584.)  was  afterwards  put  up  to  sale,  and  was  purchased  by 
Attains  at  so  high  a  price,  that  Mummius,  now  discovering  its  value,  would  not 
part  with  it,  and  notwithstanding  the  king's  complaints  carried  it  to  Rome,  and 
dedicated  it  in  a  temple  of  Ceres,  with  which  it  was  afterwards  burnt. 

*  V.  Paterc.  i.  13.  He  was  novue  homo,  Dio  Chrysostom,  Corinth,  (ii.  p.  123. 
Reisk.)  gives  other  instances  of  his  ignorance.  Yet,  according  to  Valcr.  Max.  (vi. 
4.  2. ),  enervis  vit<e, 

VOL.  VIII.  K  K 
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CHAP,  not  only  by  the  Roman  writers,  but  by  Polybius^, 
.  ^^J^'  ■  and  it  seems  still  more  questionable  how  far  he  was 
entitled  to  the  character  of  lenity  which  is  attributed 
to  him  by  the  same  historian,  whose  narrative  of 
these  events  in  the  extant  fragments  sometimes 
Proceedings  sounds  rather  official  than  historical.  Before  the 
miSl""'  arrival  of  the  ten  commissioners  who  were  sent  in 
the  autumn  to  regulate  the  state  of  Greece,  he  made 
a  circuit  in  Peloponnesus  to  inflict  punishment  on 
the  cities  and  persons  that  had  taken  an  active  share 
in  the  war.  The  walls  of  all  such  towns  were  dis- 
mantled, and  their  whole  population  disarmed.^  The 
adherents  of  Diajus  were  sentenced  to  death  or  exile, 
and  their  property  confiscated ;  and  the  Achajans  — 
that  is,  the  cities  which  had  contributed  to  the  war 
—  were  condemned  to  pay  200  talents  to  Sparta. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Corinthian  territory  was 
annexed  to  Sicyon,  which  undertook  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Isthmian  festival.^  Mummius  after- 
wards marched  northward  to  deal  like  retribution 
among  the  insurgents  of  Boeotia  and  Eubo^a.  He 
rased  Thebes  and  Chalcis — or  at  least  their  walls  — 
to  the  ground  ;  condemned  the  Boeotians  and  Eu- 
boeans — or  more  probably  those  cities  alone — to  pay 
100  talents  to  Ileraclea,  which  they  had  helped  to 
besiege ;  and  at  Chalcis  he  shed  so  much  blood  of  the 
principal  citizens,  that  Polybius  himself  can  only 
reconcile  his  conduct  with  the  supposed  mildness  of 
his  character  by  the  suggestion,  that  he  was  urged 
by  his  council  to  unwonted  severity,^ 

•  XL.  11.  Div.  Epit  Lii.  abstinent istimum  virum  egit.  Compare  Strabo,  tiii. 
p.  381.  Plin.  N.  H.  xzxit.  17.  MummiuM  decicta  Achaia  replmU  vrbem:  ip$e 
txcesiit  non  relicturus  filia  dotem.  Aur.  Victor.  Quibug  cum  totem  rtjAeuA 
ItaXiam^  in  domum  Muam  nihil  contulit  Cfc.  De  Off.  ii.  22.  ItaHam  omart  qmam 
domum  mam  maluit. 

•  Paus.  VII.  16.  P.  ThU  must  limit  the  statement  (ii.  1.  4.)  which  represenU 
all  the  walled  cities  in  Greece  to  have  suffered  the  same  treatment 

•  Strabo,  viii.  p.  381.     Pans.  ii.  2.  2. 

^  XL.  1 1.  4,5.  Zonaras,  ix.  31.  To  &AAo  'EXXrtvucb^  irapaxpii/M  /i^w  jral  9^070?! 
Hal  xitrifidTuy  inXoycus  iKouctiferi      Diodor.  Mai,  p.  15.  ^ffntyiLs  Kol  vcXcKur^  «U 
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It  remained  for  the  ten  commissioners,  according      chap. 
to  the  instructions  of  the  Senate,  to  fix  the  future -^  ^^^^' 


condition  of  the  conquered  nation.  All  Greece,  as  Greece  a 
far  as  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  was  constituted  a  ^^^^^^ 
Roman  province  ;  and  Achaia  enjoyed  the  melancholy 
distinction  of  giving  its  name  to  the  whole.^  But 
the  Senate's  jealousy  was  not  satisfied  with  the  for- 
mal establishment  of  its  sovereignty :  it  had  also 
decreed  a  series  of  regulations  tending  as  much  as 
possible  to  restrict  every  kind  of  union  and  inter- 
course among  the  Greeks,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
the  lowest  stage  of  weakness  and  degradation.  All 
federal  assemblies,  all  democratical  polities,  were 
abolished,  and  the  government  of  each  city  com- 
mitted to  a  magistracy  for  which  a  certain  amount 
of  property  was  required  as  a  qualification.  No  one 
might  acquire  land  in  any  part  of  the  province  but 
that  in  which  his  franchise  lay.  The  details  of  this 
outline,  and  all  temporary  measures  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  were  left  to  the  discretion  of 
Mummius  and  the  Ten ;  and  Polybius,  who  appears 
to  have  arrived  in  Greece  soon  after  the  fall  of 
Corinth^,  was  now  able  in  some  degree  to  alleviate 
the  calamity  which  he  had  found  it  impossible  to 

&{firayds  xal  iroi^Sij/uctr  fifSt  d€ptus  ia^Bpanoiitrtiovs.  The  anecdote  in  Plutarch 
(Sympos.  IX.  1.  2.),  even  if  considered  as  authentic,  would  only  prove  a  degree 
of  sensibility  not  uncommon  in  men  capable  of  the  greatest  cruelty.  Compare 
what  Plutarch  relates  of  Alexander  of  Phers,  Pelop.  29. 

'  Strabo,  xvii.  near  the  end.  'E€i6firiy  'Axotor  fidxpi  StrraXlas  Koi  Airot?i&y  koX 
'AKopydvwVj  Kai  nvw  *Hretip<imKSov  iOvSav^  Sera  rp  Mcuc(8o>'^  trpotrdpuTTO,  But  as 
fic'xp<  iB  here  inclusive,  a  negative  seems  to  be  required  before  MouccSoWf ,  and 
perhaps  rp  should  be  /u^. 

'  Orosius  (v.  3.)  observes  that  Polybius  was  in  Africa  when  Diff>us  was  defeated  ; 
and  Lucas  (p.  45.  n.)  adopts  this  statement.  Havercarap,  the  editor  of  Oroslus, 
considers  it  as  an  error,  and  infers  from  the  firagment  of  Polybius  in  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  38.),  that  be  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  destruction  of  Corinth  ;  and  so  Krause 
(VltaeVett,  llistoricor.  Romanorum,  p.  168.),  and  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  U.  111.)-  It 
certainly  seems  as  if  scenes  such  as  Polybius  described  from  his  own  observation 
could  not  have  taken  place  long  after  the  fall  of  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  likely  that  Polybius  would  have  hurried  to  Greece  until  he  learned  that  the 
struggle  was  over.  Mai  (Polyb.  Exc.  Vat.  p.  403.)  says:  Corintho  dtlenda  inter- 
fuU,  teste  Plutarcho,  Vit.  Philop.  Jin.  But  Plutarch  says  nothing  that  intimates 
any  opinion  on  the  point  Schorn  likewise  (p.  406)  seems  to  think  that  he  did 
not  arrive  before  the  fall  of  Corinth. 
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CHAP,     avert;  and  perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  equally 
>  in  his  power  to  render  such  services  to  his  countr}-- 

men  if  he  had  been  previously  less  alienated,  at  least 
in  appearance,  from  the  national  cause.  As  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  conqueror  of  Carthage,  he  was 
treated  with  the  higliest  respect  and  confidence ;  and 
he  employed  his  influence  so  as  to  win  the  esteem 
and  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  refused  to 
accept  any  portion  of  the  property  of  Diaeus,  and 
induced  his  friends  for  the  most  part  to  abstain  from 
purchasing  that  which  had  been  confiscated  in  other 
Mediation  cascs ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  rather  to  his 
ofPoiybiua.  intercession  than  to  the  mercy  of  the  Romans,  that 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  condemned  were  in- 
debted for  the  permission  they  received  to  retain  the 
property  of  their  husbands  and  fathers.  A  Roman, 
whom  he  either  did  not  deign  or  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  name,  urged  the  commissioners  to  extend 
the  inquisition  which  they  were  carrying  on  against 
the  Achaeans  who  had  shown  themselves  enemies  of 
Rome  even  to  those  who  had  been  long  dead,  and 
on  this  ground  both  to  remove  the  statues  of  Philo- 
poemen  and  to  abolish  the  commemorative  rights  with 
which  he  was  still  honoured.  Polybius  was  obliged  to 
treat  the  charge — which  really  did  more  honour  to 
the  memory  of  his  countryman  than  any  statue — as  a 
calumny ;  but  he  was  able  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  commissioners,  that  Philopoemen's  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  the  Romans  had  never  exceeded 
the  limits  of  mild  and  respectful  remonstrance.  Not 
only  were  his  remaining  statues  permitted  to  stand, 
but  those  which  had  been  already  carried  away  to 
Acarnania  for  embarkation,  one  of  the  mythical 
Acha9us,  of  Aratus,  and  of  Philopoemen — perhaps 
the  most  valued  as  works  of  art — were  restored 
to  Peloponnesus.^      Mummius   himself,  when  sated 

*  Pulyb.  XL.  8.  Plut.  Philop.  ult.  But  it  ia  not  clear  how  these  accounts  ait  to 
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with  bloodshed  and  rapine,  showed  a  disposition  to     chap. 
conciliate    the   vanquished.      Before   his   departure,  « 

though  he  had  removed  the  statue  of  the  Isthmian 
Poseidon,  to  dedicate  it — in  gross  violation  of  re- 
ligious propriety — in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Rorae^, 
he  repaired  the  damage  which  had  been  done  to  the 
public  buildings  on  the  Isthmus,  adorned  the  temples 
of  Olympia  and  Delphi,  and  made  a  circuit  round 
the  principal  Greek  cities  to  receive  tokens  of  their 
gratitude.^ 

Polybius  rendered  other  services  to  his  country  Hi«iegi8- 
whicli  were  clearly  more  solid  and  important,  though  "*"<*"• 
we  are  not  sufficiently  informed  as  to  their  precise 
nature  fully  to  appreciate  them.  We  learn  from 
Pausanias  that  he  framed  political  institutions  and 
laws  for  the  cities  of  the  Achaean  confederacy^,  and  he 
himself  relates  that  he  was  directed  by  the  commis- 
sioners, when  they  were  on  the  point  of  departing 
homeward  in  the  spring  after  the  fall  of  Corinth,  to 
make  a  circuit  round  the  cities  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  doubtful  points,  until  the  people  should 
have  become  familiar  with  the  constitution  and  the 
laws.^  It  would  seem  therefore  that  he  drew  up  the 
laws  and  forms  of  municipal  government,  of  which 
Pausanias  speaks,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
winter.  We  do  not  know  what  cities  shared  the  be- 
nefit of  his  legislation,  for  which  the  Macedonian  code 
of  yEmilius  Paullus  might  perhaps  serve  as  a  model. 
The  political  institutions  were  of  course,  according 
to  the  Senate's  decree,  strictly  oligarchical.     And  in 

be  combined  with  the  firagmcnt  of  Polybiui,  Ifai,  p.  459.  Aii  r^v  irpovnipxowroM 
rou  x\iidovs  xp6t  ^i\(nrol/ifya  tHyotayj  oif  Ka0€i\ov  rhs  tiKdvas  airov  iv  rr6K*irl 
ritrtv  odras, 

*  Dio  Chrys.  T.  ii.  p.  123.  Reisk.   'Ayc^icc  r^  Al^  ^v  t^$  iifiaOias'  rht^  dScX^i' 
us  iwdOri/JM, 

«  Polyb.  XL.  11.     Paus.  v.  10.  6.  24.  4.  and  8. 

*  VIII.  30.  9.  'EWiiyav  6ir6(rcu  ir6\€is  is  rh  'Axo-^fc^y  (rwtTt\ovv,  iropA  'Pufjudwif 
tVpoyro  abrcu  Uohv6i6y  <T(pi<rt  iroAtrcias  re  Karourrf)<raa0ai  Kcti  y6fiovs  ddyat, 

*  XL.  10.  Mtxpt  oZ  <Tvin)9tiav  Ix*'^^  "Hi  ^oMrdif  kcu  rots  y6fiois.     These  lawi 
therefore  were  new,  and  were  probably  those  of  which  Pausanias  speaks. 
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CHAP,  this  respect  no  alteration  seems  ever  to  have  been 
.  ^'^J^'  ■  granted  by  the  Roman  government.  But  in  some 
other  points  the  rigour  of  its  original  regulations  was 
a  few  years  afterward  greatly  relaxed.  The  fines 
im[X)sed  on  the  Achaeans,  and  on  the  Boeotians  and 
Kubceans,  were  remitted;  the  restraints  on  inter- 
course and  commerce  were  withdrawn ;  and  the  fede- 
ral unions  which  had  been  abolished  were  revived.^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  indulgence  was 
obtained  through  the  intercession  of  Polybius,  and 
iionouri  the  influence  of  his  friend  iEmilianus.^  An  inscrip- 
hJ^cl^w"*  tion  on  the  base  of  a  statue  erected  to  Polybius  by 
his  grateful  countrymen  at  Megalopolis,  recorded  his 
extensive  travels,  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
llomans  in  their  wars,  and  the  success  of  his  media- 
tion, by  which  he  had  appeased  their  resentment 
against  the  Greeks.  An  inscription  on  another  statue 
declared,  that  Greece  would  not  have  fallen  if  she  had 
always  followed  the  advice  of  Polybius,  and  that  after 
her  fall  she  had  found  succour  through  him  alone.* 
The  Romans  in  their  official  language  seem  to  have 
described  this  renewal  of  the  old  forms  as  a  restora- 
tion of  liberty  to  Greece.*    But  even  if  the  monu- 

1  Paus.  VII.  16.  10.  Si/y/Spia  fcari  (Ovos  i,iro9i^6€urtM  iicdaTOis  rk  ipxcua. 

'  Plut.  Relp,  Oer.  Priec.  1 8.  no\</€ios  koI  lUwulrios,  rp  2ictwUtPos  wtnwq.  wpibs 
airrovs  fityd\a  riis  trarpiiat  d^cAiferainrcf. 

'  Pau9.  Tin.  30.  37.  Polybius  himself  (Mai,  p.  455.)  claims  this  merit:  vapat- 
rovfUyovs  r^y  t&v  KparovvTotv  ipyi/y,  Zrrtp  rifius  hr*  cUrrwy  riiw  wpay/tdrmr 
iiroii^a'tifitv  &\rj6iv&s. 

*  N.  1543.  Boeckh  and  Rose,  p.  405.  An  inscription  found  among  the  ruins 
of  Dyrae  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
C'am bridge :  a  letter  from  the  proconsul.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  Q.  F.,  to  the  ma- 
gistrates and  council  of  Dyme  (Av/ua/«v  rots  Apxowri  icol  aw4Zpoif  jcol  rp  v^ci), 
in  wliich  he  alludes  to  an  attempt  made  by  one  Sosus,  who  had  written  laws  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  (voXiT«(f)  which  had  been  restored  to  the  Achsans  by 
the  Romans,  and  had  given  rise  to  a  sedition  in  which  the  public  archives  of 
Dyme  had  l>cen  burnt  —  proceedings  which  appeared  to  the  proconsul  to  tend 
to  the  subversion  of  social  order  and  of  the  liberty  which  had  been  restored  to 
the  Greeks  (rrjs  &iroSf 80^(^77;  Korck  Koivhy  rois  *£AAi70'ti'  i\*v$9pias).  He  had 
therefore  inflicted  capital  punishment  on  Sosus  and  one  of  his  accomplices,  and  had 
sent  a  thinl  to  be  tried  at  Rome.  Boeckh's  commentary  on  this  very  interesting 
tnonument  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  usual ;  and  I  agree  with  Nlt»ch  (Polyb. 
p.  136.),  that  it  must  be  referred  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  renewal  of  the 
J^raguc ;  but  not  at  all  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Nitxsch,  because  it  Is  evident,  or 
even  in  the  slightest  degree  probable,  that  the  x§p\  KvWdytoy  o^rcBpoi,  flrom  whom 
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raent  in  which  this  sounding  phrase  appears  to  be  /chap. 
applied  to  it  did  not  itself  illustrate  the  vigilance  .  "^^  , 
with  which  the  exercise  of  political  freedom  was 
checked  by  the  provincial  government,  we  might  be 
sure  that  these  revived  confederations  answered  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  affording  an  occasion  for 
some  periodical  festivals,  and  some  empty  titles, 
soothing  perhaps  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  but 
without  the  slightest  effect  on  their  welfare.  The 
end  of  the  Achaean  War  was  the  last  stage  of  the 
lingering  process  by  which  Rome  enclosed  her  victim 
in  the  coUs  of  her  insidious  diplomacy,  covered  it 
with  the  slime  of  her  sycophants  and  hirelings, 
crushed  it  when  it  began  to  struggle,  and  then 
calmly  preyed  upon  its  vitals. 


We  have  brought  the  political  history  of  ancient 
Greece  down  to  a  point  which  may  be  fitly  regarded 
as  its  close;  since  in  the  changes  which  afterwards 
befel  the  country  the  people  remained  nearly  passive. 
The  events  of  the  Mithridatic  War,  in  which  the 
Achoeans  and  Lacedajmonians,  and  all  Boeotia,  except 
Thespiae,  are  said  to  have  declared  themselves  against 
Rome,  and  the  royal  army  in  Greece  received  a  rein- 
forcement   of  Lacedaemonian   and  Achaean  troops  \ 

the  proconsul  had  received  a  report  of  the  disturbances,  were  the  coni^ss  of  the 
Jjeague»  but  because  it  seems  impossible  to  explain  the  allusion  to  the  restoration 
of  liberty  othenfrise  than  by  reference  to  the  revival  of  the  federal  unions  ;  oi  ircpl 
Kv\xAyioy  a<t¥thpoit  may  perhaps  be  the  eonvtntu^.  After  the  f&ll  of  Corinth  the 
Achaean  awiZpiov  seems  to  have  been  always  held  at  iEgium,  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Pausanias  (vii.  24.  4. ).  This  inscription  seems  likewise  to  prove  that  if  there 
is  no  error  in  PIutarch*s  statement  (Cim.  2.),  that  in  the  time  of  Lucull'us  the 
Bomans  had  not  yet  begun  to  send  praetors  into  Greece  (olhrw  c{}  r^v  'EAAciSa  'Pwfuuoi 
ffrparrryovs  ZmifiiroyTo)^  at  least  we  must  reject  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it  by 
Zinlieisen  (jGesch,  GriechenlandM,  p.  548.)»  that  Achaia  was  then  free  from  Roman 
praetors.  Nltxsch,  on  the  other  hand  (p.  87. ),  refers  the  description  in  Polyb. 
(ii.  37.)  to  the  provincial  administration  of  Achaia,  which,  he  says,  »aH$fied  aU  the 
demands  which  appeared  to  Pblybive  most  eesenticU/or  the  interests  of  Pdoponnesus, 
Bitter  as  Flathe  is  against  Polybius,  he  has  said  nothing  to  lower  his  character  as  a 
patriot  so  much  as  this  interpretation  of  his  words. 
>  Appian,  Mithrid.  29. 
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CHAP,  miofht  serve  to  indicate  that  the  national  spirit  was 
«  not  wholly  extinct,  or  that  the  Roman  dominion  was 
felt  to  be  intolerably  oppressive.  But  Athens  cer- 
tainly no  more  deserved  Sylla's  bloody  vengeance  for 
tlie  resistance  into  which  she  was  forced  by  the 
tyraimy  of  Athenio,  than  for  the  credulity  with 
which  she  had  listened  to  his  lying  promises.  In 
another  point  of  view  however  it  will  not  be  foreign 
to  the  plan  of  this  work  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the 
fortunes  of  Greece  after  its  incorporation  with  the 
Roman  empire. 
Decline  of  No  historical  fact  is  more  clearly  ascertained  than 
in  Gree^  that  from  this  epoch  the  nation  was  continually  wast- 
ing away.  Strabo,  who  visited  Greece  but  a  little 
more  than  a  century  later  (b.  c.  29^),  found  desola- 
tion every  where  prevailing.  Beside  his  special  enu- 
meration of  ruined  towns  and  deserted  sites,  and  his 
emphatic  silence  as  to  the  present,  while  he  explores 
the  faint  vestiges  or  doubtful  traditions  of  the  past, 
the  description  of  almost  every  region  furnishes  occa- 
sion for  some  general  remark  illustrating  the  melan- 
choly truth.  Messenia  was  for  the  most  part  deserted, 
and  the  population  of  Laconia  very  scanty  in  com- 
parison with  its  ancient  condition ;  for  beside  Sparta 
it  contained  but  thirty  small  towns  in  the  room  of 
the  100  for  which  it  had  once  been  celebrated.^  Of 
Arcadia  it  was  not  worth  while  to  say  much,  on  ac- 
count of  its  utter  decay.*  There  was  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  land  in  tillage,  but  vast  sheep-walks,  and 
abundant  pasture  for  herds  of  cattle,  especially 
horses ;  and  so  the  solitude  of  -^tolia  and  Acarnania 
had  become  no  less  favourable  to  the  rearing  of  horses 
than  Thessaly.     Both   Acarnania   and   -ZEtolia — he 

»  X.  p.  485. 

•  VIII.  p.  362.  *EK\€\tifififyris  rrjs  ir\€iaT7js'  fiiroi;  7c  iral  ^  Aaxttvucii  Aci«-ay5pc7, 
Kpwonftrn  irphs  r^y  iraXcuhy  §{Hxvtplay, 

■  vni.  p.  388.  Aii  t^i'  rrjs  x^P^^  irorrcA^  Kixwriv,  AT  t€  yh^  'ir6Xus  Inth  ruv 
auy§X&y  wo\4fjLwy  1i^>aarla0fi(ray  .  .  .  t^i»  rt  x*h^  »^  ytupyhtrayTts  iicXtXoiwturty. 
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repeats  elsewhere — are  now  utterly  worn  out  and  ex-  chap. 
hausted ;  as  are  many  of  the  other  nations.^  Of  the  >  ^  '  . 
towns  of  Doris  scarcely  a  trace  was  left ;  the  case  was 
the  same  with  the  yEnianes.^  Thebes  had  sunk  to  an 
insignificant  viUage,  and  the  other  Boeotian  cities  in 
proportion ;  that  is,  as  he  elsewhere  explains  himself, 
they  were  reduced  to  ruins  and  names,  all  but 
Tanagra  and  Thespiaj,  which,  compared  with  the 
others,  were  tolerably  well  preserved.^  Thessaly 
would  furnish  a  long  list  of  celebrated  names,  but 
few  of  its  towns  retained  their  early  importance; 
Larissa  more  than  any  other.^ 

It  has  been  usual  in  modern  times  to  attribute  this  ^^  protawe 


causes. 


ment 


decline  of  population  to  the  loss  of  independence,  to 
the  withering  influence  of  a  foreign  yoke,  in  a  word 
to  Roman  misrule.  And  it  would  be  bold,  and  pro-  Misgovcrn- 
bably  an  error,  to  assert  that  it  was  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  nature  of  the  government  to  which 
Greece  was  subject  as  a  Roman  province.  It  is  too 
well  known  what  that  government  was ;  how  seldom 
it  was  uprightly  administered^,  how  easily,  even  in 
the  purest  hands,  it  became  the  instrument  of  op- 
pression.^ The  ordinary  burdens  were  heavy.  The 
fisherman  of  Gyarus,  who  was  sent  ambassador  to 

*  X.  p.  460.  Nwl  fikv  oZv  iicir€ir6yrrrcu  koI  itinrY^pfvKty  4k  twv  ffw^x^^  iroKtfxur, 
fl  r  'AKOpyavla  Ktd  Alrwholj  Kaddxtp  koI  itoAA^  riiy  &X\tay  idywy. 

*  IX.  p.  427.  Saufjuurrby  ti  koI  Xxvot  avrHy  *ls  'P<afudous  ^\$§,  TaS*  avrd  wtx6y' 
Oouri  Kcd  ol  Alviayts. 

*  IX.  p.  402.  Updrroyrts  Mtiartpoy  &c2  /icxpi  *ls  VfJMS,  oMc  Ktijmvs  &^to\6yov 
rCwoy  (Tta^ovtri.  fral  &AAcu  9i  ir6\tis  iydKoyoy,  T\^y  Tavdypas  Ktd  Stawiuv  avrai 
5'  Uayais  trufifidyovai  irphs  iK€lyas  Kpofdfitycu.  p.  410.  Nvv}  fidyri  avyiarriKt 
(ecffTtol)  Tuy  BougTUCwy  w6\*tpy  iral  Tdyuypa'  ru-y  8*  iXXtay  ipt(via  Kcd  6y6fiara 

*  IX.  p.  430.  T£y  x6\tofy  6\iyat  at£(ovirt  rh  wdrptoy  i^'mfM*  /tdXiara  8i  Adpitrtrcu 

*  Cic  Maiiil.  22.  Etium  $i  qui  $tint  jmdore  ac  temperantia  moderaiioret,  iamen 
eoM  e»»t  talen^  propter  mtiHitudinem  cupidonim  haminum  nemo  arbttratur.  Difficile 
eit  tiietu,  Quiritet,  quanta  in  odio  gimut  apud  extera*  nationei  propter  eorum  quoM 
ad  ecu  per  Hon  anno*  cum  imperio  mi»imu9^  injurias  ac  libidines, 

*  Cic.  Epist.  ad  Q.  Fratrcm.  1.  i.  p.  291.  b.  Nequaquam  $ntiM^  ipsum  hasce 
habere  virtutest  sed  esse  circumspiciendum  diligenter  ut  in  hac  custodia  provincial  non 
te  unum  sed  omnes  ministros  imperii  tui,  sociisi  et  civibus,  et  reipublica  prantart 
videare.  p.  293.  b.  Parvi  refert  abs  te  ipso  jus  did  aquabiliter  et  diligenter,  nisi 
idem  ab  iixfiat,  quibus  tu  ejus  muneris  afiquam  pttrtem  coneetseris. 
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CHAP.  Augustus,  to  complain  that  a  tax  of  150  drachmas 
»  ^^^^  .  was  laid  upon  his  island  which  could  hardly  pay  two- 
thirds  of  that  sum\  afforded  but  a  specimen  of  a 
common  grievance.  Greece  was  not  exempt  from 
those  abuses  which  provoked  the  massacre  of  the 
Romans  in  Asia  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Mithridatic 
war.  ^  And  even  if  we  had  no  express  information  on 
the  subject,  we  might  have  concluded  that  it  did  not 
escape  the  still  more  oppressive  arbitrary  exactions 
of  corrupt  magistrates,  and  their  greedy  officers. 
IVho  does  not  know^  Cicero  asks^,  that  the  Achoeaiispay 
a  large  sum  yearly  to  L.  Piso  f  It  was  notorious  that 
he  had  received  100  talents  from  them,  beside  plunder 
and  extortion  of  other  kinds.*  The  picture  which 
Cicero  draws  of  the  evils  inflicted  by  him  upon  Greece 
is  no  doubt  rhetorically  overcharged ;  but  it  is  one  of 
utter  impoverishment,  exhaustion,  and  ruin.^  And 
here  we  may  remark  that  the  privileges  of  the  free 
cities  included  in  the  province  afforded  no  security 
against  the  rapacity  and  oppression  of  a  Piso  or  a 
Verres.  The  Lacedsemonians,  Strabo  observes,  were 
peculiarly  favoured,  and  remained  free,  paying  nothing 
but  voluntary  offerings.^  But  these  were  among  the 
most  burdensome  imposts";  and  so  Athens,  which 
enjoyed  the  like  immunity,  was  nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  Cicero's  phrase,  torn  to  pieces  by  Piso. 
To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  oligarchical  insti- 
tutions every  where  established — and  even  Athens 
was  forced  so  to  qualify  her  democracy  that  little 

*  strabo,  x.  p.  485.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  76.  Achaiam  ac  Macedoniam  onera  deprt- 
canteM, 

«  See  Pint.  LucuU.  20.,  and  the  interesting  story  of  Damon  (Cim.  1.),  where 
the  brutal  centurion  and  the  hired  sycophant  may  be  regarded  as  not  uncommon 
characters. 

*  De  Prov.  Cons.  3.  «  Pis.  37. 

*  Pis.  40.  Achaia  exhausia :  ThessaUa  vexata  :  lacerata  Athena :  Locri,  I^oeiit 
Baotii  exusti, 

*  VIII.  p.  365.  'Erifi'fi&rtaay  9ioup§p6irrMS  koI  Hfitiyav  i\ti$tpot,  vXJ^  r&y  ^iAikmf 
Xurovpymv  JiKKo  avvrfXovvrts  oifidy, 

'  See  Emesti,  Cbivia  Cic.  ^dilitius :  Vcctigal:  Coronarium :  and  Walter, 
Gtichichtt  deg  BUmischem  RechtSf  p.  227. 
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more  than  the  name  seems  to  have  been  left^ — tended     chap. 

LiXVI 

to  promote   the   accumulation   of  property   in   few  « 
hands :  as  we  read  that  the  whole  island  of  Cephallenia 
was  subject  to  C.  Antonius  as  his  private  estate.  ^ 

Nevertheless  it  seems  certain,  that  when  these  are 
represented  as  the  main  causes  of  the  decline  of  popu- 
lation in  Greece  which  followed  the  loss  of  her  inde- 
pendence, their  importance  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated, while  others  much  more  efficacious  have  been 
overlooked  or  disparaged.  For  on  the  one  hand  it  is 
clear  that  this  decline  did  not  begin  at  that  epoch, 
but  had  been  going  on  for  many  generations  before^ 
A  comparison  of  the  forces  brought  into  the  field  to 
meet  the  Celtic  invasion  by  the  states  of  northern 
Greece  with  those  which  they  furnished  in  the  Persian 
War,  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  fact  with  regard 
to  them;  while  as  to  Peloponnesus  it  is  expressly 
attested  by  Polybius,  who  does  not  scruple  to  declare 
that  in  the  period  of  the  Cleomenic  War  it  had  beeft 
utterly  wasted.  ^  Polybius  is  indeed  in  this  passage 
speaking  of  the  financial  resources  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians;  but  the  cause  which  he  assigns  for  their 
decay  is  manifestly  one  by  which  the  population 
must  have  been  affected  in  proportion.  He  attributes  causes  as- 
it  to  foreign  invasion  and  intestine  warfare.'*  The  p^Jrwi^^ 
long  continuance  of  destructive  wars  is  also  the 
cause  assigned  by  Strabo  for  the  desolation  which  he 
beheld.  Yet  in  his  time  Peloponnesus  and  the 
greater  part  of  northern  Greece  had  enjoyed  a  century 

*  Strabo  indeed  (ix.  p.  398.)  says  'Peefxauot  TapaXa€6t^t5  alnoi/t  9rifioKparovfA4yous 
i4>6\a^ay  r^v  a^oyofilay  ainoh  koX  r^v  iXivOtpiay.  But  Appian  (Mithrid.  39.) 
alludes  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on  them  by  the  Romans  after  the  conquest, 
which  were  renewed  —  probably  with  increased  rigour  —  by  Sylla ;  and  the 
recovery  of  the  democracy  (t^v  BfinoKparlay  dycuerri<rafi4vovs')  was  one  of  the  baits 
held  out  to  them  by  Athenio  (Posidon.  ap.  Athen.  v.  48.  51.)*  See  Ahrrns,  Dt 
Athenarum  Statu  Politico  inde  ab  Achaiei  Fcederit  Interitu  usque  ad  Antoninorum 
tempera,  (p.  25. ) 

•  Strabo,  x.  p.  465.  T^v  ZXtiv  yrjcoy  Mikoov  ftrx<»'»  &s  fiioy  Krrjfjia. 

•  II.  62.  3.  "ApSriP  Kari^aprro, 

*  u.  8.  *t7t6  rt  r&y  iv  iHoK^ovU^  $aa'i\4wy,  frt  8^  fioWoy  6wh  rris  avy€X*Uts  r&y 
xphs  aX\ii\ovs  xo\4futy. 
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CHAP,  of  uninterrupted  peace  and  tranquillity.  This  shows 
'  \  '  r  that  the  evil  lay  deeper  than  the  ravages  of  war.  And 
we  have  now  the  evidence  of  Polybius\  that  in  the 
period  either  immediately  preceding,  or  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment —  a  period  which  he  describes  as  one  of  concord 
and  comparative  prosperity^,  when  the  wounds  which 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  peninsula  were  beginning  to 
heal — even  then  the  population  was  rapidly  shrinking, 
through  causes  quite  independent  of  any  external 
agency,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  moral  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  the  society  itself.  He  is  giving 
an  example  of  a  case  in  which  it  was  unnecessary  to 
consult  an  oracle.  For  instance^  he  observes,  in  our 
times  all  Greece  has  been  ajfflicted  with  a  failure  of 
offspring^  in  a  word  with  a  scarcity  of  men^ ;  so  that 
the  cities  have  been  left  desolate  and  the  land  waste; 
though  we  have  not  been  visited  either  with  a  series  of 
warSj  or  toith  epidemic  diseases.  Wotdd  it  noty  he 
asks,  be  absurd^  to  se?id  to  inquire  of  the  oracles  by 
what  means  our  numbers  may  be  increased^  and  our 
cities  become  more  Jlownshing,  when  the  cause  is  ma- 
nifesty  and  the  remedy  rests  with  ourselves  ?  For  when 
men  gave  themselves  up  to  ease^  and  comfort^  and  in- 
dolencCj  and  wotdd  neither  marry  nor  rear  children 
born  out  of  marriage^  or  at  most  only  one  or  ttvOj  in 
order  to  leave  these  rich^  and  to  bring  them  up  in 
luxury^  the  evil  soon  spread^  imperceptibly^  but  with 
rapid  growth ;  for  when  there  was  only  a  child  ar  two 
in  a  family  for  war  or  disease  to  car^ry  off^  the  inevi- 
table consequence  was  that  houses  were  left  desolate^  and 

•  Exc.  Vat.  p.  449. 

*  II.  62.  4.  *E.v  rois  Kaft  rjfias  Katpo75,  Iv  oTs  ir<£vT«$  tv  Koi  rcanh  k4yovT§s, 
fxryltrrny  Ka(>irov<rfku  ^Kowriv  fb^aunovlav.  But  the  fragment  referred  to  in  the 
lust  note  shows  how  much  this  statement  needs  to  be  qualifled. 

'  'Eir^trx^*'  ^^  '''O^f  *^^  Vfius  KMpois  riiv  'EAAclSa  iraa'ay  &irai8ia  iral  <rvAA^§8i}r 
d\tyavdfMwla,  81'  f^y  df  t§  xdhtis  i^riinifuadqffaaf  koX  ii/^plw  ttwu  ffwiSauft,  Kahfp 
othf  iroKfficey  (rw^xSov  i<rx*l*(&T9ov  rjfias  oUrt  Koi/juKuy  itipiffTdcrfcov, 
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cities  by  degrees  became  like  deserted  hives.  ^  And  there  chap, 
is  no  need  to  consult  the  gods  about  the  mode  of  deli- 
verance from  this  evil :  for  any  man  would  tell  us,  that 
the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  change  our  habits^  or 
at  all  events  to  enact  laws  compelling  parents  to  rear 
their  children.  ^ 

We  see  then  the  evil  was  not  that  the  stream  of 
population  was  violently  absorbed,  but  that  it  flowed 
feebly,  because  there  was  an  influence  at  work  which 
tended  to  dry  up  the  fountain-head.  Marriages  were 
rare  and  unfruitful  through  the  prevalence  of  indif- 
ference or  aversion  toward  the  duties  and  enjoyments 
of  domestic  life.  The  historian  traces  this  unhealthy 
state  of  feeling  to  a  taste  for  luxury  and  ostentation. 
But  this  explanation,  which  could  only  apply  to  the 
wealthy,  seems  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  result. 
The  real  cause  struck  deeper,  and  was  much  more 
widely  spread.  Described  in  general  terms,  it  was  a 
want  of  reverence  for  the  order  of  nature,  for  the 
natural  revelation  of  the  will  of  God ;  and  the  sanction 
of  infanticide  was  by  no  means  the  most  destructive, 
or  the  most  loathsome  form  in  which  it  manifested 
itself.^  This  was  the  cancer  which  had  been  for 
many  generations  eating  into  the  life  of  Greece.  The 
progress  of  luxury  which  followed  Alexander's  con- 
quests no  doubt  quickened  and  extended  is  ravages, 
and  the  subsequent  political  changes  probcbly  contri- 

ti4vwv  icol  fi))  fiouKofxivoov  fjn/iTt  yaniiv  fnjre  tiydfAws  ra  yttySfx^ya  riicya  rpi^tiy,  dWA 
fi6\ts  ty  Twv  irKtlaruy  ff  S{/w  xdpiv  rov  jcXovtriovs  rovrous  KaraXivtiy  kcu  anara- 
Xofyras  df>6i^a(,  rax^tos  t\a9i  rh  Ka-chy  av^rjBty,  K(d  ycip  §yo5  tyros  ^  Zv§iy^  roitrtay  8i 
rhv  fxty  iro\«ixos  fj  v6aos  iyaraaa  iropclArro,  irjhoy  ws  dydyiai  Kara\«lw€tT0cu  rds 
o/^trctf  fpi^fiovs,  ical  KaBdntp  tVl  ruy  fi€\iTTuy  to,  (rfn^yri^  rhy  avrhy  rp6woy  Kurd 
$pax^  Tctj  ir6\fis  dvopovfidyas  dSvyartTv, 

*  MaXiara  fihv  ainol  Si  ainciy  fi^TaOdfieyoi  rhy  ^\oy,  ti  9k  fi^,  ydfiovs  ypd^amts 
lya,  Tp4<fniTat  rd  yuydfxtya, 

*  All  that  F.  Jacobs  has  said  (Vermischle  Schriflen,  Akademische  Reden^  i. 
p.  212-254.)  on  the  sul\jcct  here  alluded  to  is  one  side  of  the  truth,  but  no  more. 
The  other  is  exhibited  by  Zumpt,  in  an  instructive  essay  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Berlin  Academy,  1841,  Ueber  den  Stand  der  Bevolkerung  und  die  Volktvemuhruntf 
in  AUerthumj  p.  14-16. 
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CHAP,     buted  to  heighten  its  effects,  though  no  others  could 
«  have  remedied  or  materially  checked   the  mischief. 


The  despondency  produced  by  a  single  overthrow 
drove  the  Boeotians,  as  Polybius  informs  us^,  into  a 
round  of  sensual  dissipation,  in  which  all  duties,  both 
public  and  private,  were  utterly  neglected ;  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  far  heavier  despair  which 
weighed  upon  the  spirit  of  the  entire  nation,  when  at 
length  it  felt  its  chains,  and  saw  itself  bestridden  by 
the  Roman  Colossus,  was  everywhere  in  some  degree 
attended  with  like  consequences.  The  more  active 
and  hopeful  migrated  to  seek  employment,  wealth, 
and  reputation,  in  Italy  or  the  East. 

How  little  the  vices  of  the  Roman  government  had 
to  do  with  the  decrease  of  population  in  Greece,  be- 
comes still  more  apparent  as  we  follow  its  course 
through  the  history  of  the  Empire.  The  change 
from  republican  to  monarchical  institutions  was  in 
general  beneficial  to  the  provinces,  and  especially  to 
Greece,  which  was  not  only  exempt  from  the  danger 
of  arbitrary  oppression,  but  was  distinguished  by 
Roman  co-  many  marks  of  Imperial  favour.  Within  the  space 
of  a  few  years,  about  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
three  new  colonies  animated  the  south  coast  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  Pompey  planted  a  settlement  of 
pirates  in  the  solitude  of  Dyme.^  His  great  rival 
restored  Corinth,  and,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  would 
perhaps  have  opened  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus. 
Though  the  commerce  which  at  the  fall  of  Co- 
rinth had  been  diverted  to  Delos^,  and  afterwards 
dispersed  by  the  Mithridatic  War,  may  not  have 
wholly  returned  into  its  ancient  channel,  still  there 
can   be  no   question   that   the   advantages    of  this 

»  XX.  4.  6. 

*  Strabo,  viii.  p.  387.     Plut.  Pomp.  28. 

*  Strabo,  x.  p.  486.    Cicero,  Manil.  18.   Delott  Q^  omnet  undique  cum  mercihuM 
atque  oneribus  commeabant. 
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restoration  were  very  largely  felt  throughout  Greece,     chap. 
Augustus  founded  another  populous  Roman  colony  . 

at  Patrae,  which  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  free 
city.^  Nicopolis  indeed  was  rather  designed  as  a 
monument  of  his  victory,  than  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  Greece;  for  it  was  peopled  from  the  decayed 
towns  of  the  adjacent  regions,  and  the  effect  was  to 
turn  Acarnania  and  jEtolia  into  a  wilderness.^ 
Athens  too  had  soon  repaired  the  loss  it  suffered 
through  Sylla's  massacre,  though  PiraBUS  did  not  rise 
out  of  its  ruins.^  But  the  Athenian  population  was 
recruited,  as  it  had  long  been,  by  the  lavish  grant  or 
cheap  sale  of  the  franchise.  It  was  like  the  galley  of 
Theseus,  retaining  nothing  but  the  name  and  sem- 
blance of  the  old  Athenian  people,  without  any  real 
natural  identity  of  race :  so  that  it  was  no  exaggera- 
tion, when  Piso  called  it  a  jumble  of  divers  nations.^ 
The  poverty  indeed  of  the  city,  which  had  been  a 
main  cause  of  its  unfortunate  accession  to  the  side  of 
Mithridates^,  still  continued,  and  was  but  slightly 
relieved  by  the  bounty  of  benefactors  like  Pomponius 
and  Herodes  Atticus,  or  even  by  the  growing  influx 
of  wealthy  strangers  who  came  to  pursue  rhetorical 
or  philosophical  studies  there.  While  its  splendour 
was  increased  by  the  magnificent  structures  added  to 
it  by  Hadrian  and  Herodes,  perhaps  the  larger  part 
of  the  freemen  was  never  quite  secure  of  their  daily 
meal.  Still  the  good- will  of  the  early  emperors  was 
unequivocally  manifested.  They  seem  always  to  have 
lent  a  favourable  ear  to  the  complaints  and  petitions 

»  Paus.  Til.  18.7. 

*  Strabo,  vii.  p.  .325.    Paiw.  v.  23.  3.  viii.  24.  1 1.  vii.  18.  8.  x,  38.  4. 

*  Serv.  Sulpicius,  Ep.  ad  Div.  iv.  6.  Strabo,  ix.  p.  395.  T^i'  Ocipcua  avy4<rr€t\w 
Cif  6\lyriv  Karouciay, 

*  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  55.  Non  Athenientet,  tot  cladibua  extinetot,  sed  eoUuvUm  iUam 
nationvm.  And  with  this  may  be  combined  what  is  said  in  Philoetratus  (V.  S. 
II.  7.)  on  the  decay  of  the  purity  of  the  language  at  Athens  —  though  there 
attributed  to  the  infiuY  of  the  sojourners. 

*  Posidonius  in  Athen.  v.  49. 
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CHAP,  of  the  province^;  and  Nero  went  so  far  as  to  reward 
.  ^'^y'  .  the  Greeks  for  their  skilful  flattery  of  his  musical 
talents  by  an  entire  and  general  exemption  from  pro- 
vincial government,  which  may  have  compensated  for 
the  presents  he  exacted  from  them.^  The  Greeks,  it 
is  said,  abused  their  new  privileges  by  discord  and 
tumults,  and  Vespasian  restored  the  proconsular  ad- 
ministration, and  above  all  the  tribute — which  was 
perhaps  his  real  motive — with  the  remark,  that  they 
had  forgotten  the  use  of  liberty.^  But  it  is  evident 
that  on  the  whole,  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  that 
of  Trajan,  the  increase  of  the  population  was  not 
Continual  checkcd  by  oppression  or  by  any  calamity.  Yet  at 
t^^l^on.  ^"^^  ^"^  ^^  *^^^^  period  we  find  Plutarch  declaring, 
that  Greece  had  shared  more  largely  than  any  other 
country  in  the  general  failure  of  population  Avhich 
had  been  caused  by  the  wars  and  civil  conflicts  of 
former  times  over  almost  all  the  world*:  so  that  it 
could  then  hardly  furnish  3000  heavy-armed  soldiers 
— the  number  raised  by  Megara  alone  for  the  Persian 
war ;  and  his  assertion  is  confirmed  by  the  pictures 
drawn  by  another  contemporary  witness  of  the  deso- 
hition  which  had  overspread  some  of  its  most  fertile 
regions.^ 
Monuments  I"  timcs  whcu  the  present  was  so  void  and  cheer- 
djuow!"  ^^^^'  *'^®  future  so  dark  and  hopeless,  it  was  natural 
that  men  should  seek  consolation  in  the  past,  even 
though  it  had  been  less  full,  than  was  the  case  among 
the  Greeks,  of  power  and  beauty,  prosperity  and 
glory.  Xor  was  it  necessary  then  to  evoke  its  images 
by  learned  toil  oat  of  the  dust  of  libraries  or  archives. 

»  Tadt  Ann.  i.  76.  Strabo,  viii.  p.3G6. 

*  Pau3.  vir.  17.3.    Plut.  Flam.  12.     Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  45.    His  spoliation  of  the 
works  of  art  did  not  impoverish  the  country. 

*  Paus.  viii^  17.  14.  *Airofi9fJMBriK4yai  ri]¥  iK^vBtpiw  rh  'EAAtjniccdr. 

*  Dc  Def.  Or.  8.  Tr\s  Koivris  d\iyay^pias  . .  .  tAcicttoi'  n4pos  rj  'EAA^f  fxtTftrx'l'^*- 

*  Dlo  Chrys.  Venator.    Sec  especially  T.  i.  p.  233.  Reisk.  and  ii.  p.  11.   Oux  ^ 
Uriytths  8i*  if^jfiou  ^c?  BcrroAfos,  obx  i  Ad^u-y  8t&  t^j  *Ap«ra5ias  dyaffrdrov  ytvofitinisi 
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The  whole  land  was  covered  with  its  monuments  in  chap. 
the  most  fixultlcss  productions  of  human  genius  and  . 
art.  There  was  no  region  so  dcsohite,  no  corner  so 
seckided,  as  to  be  destitute  of  them.  Even  the  rapa- 
city of  the  Komans  could  not  exliaust  these  treasures. 
Though  Mummius  Avas  said  to  have  filled  Italy  with 
the  sculptures  which  he  carried  away,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  the  immense  multitude  which  remained, 
their  absence,  in  point  of  number,  might  be  scarcely 
perceived.  If  Nero  robbed  Delphi  of  500  statues  \ 
there  might  still  be  more  than  2000  left  there.^  The 
expressive  silence  of  tiiese  memorials  was  interpreted 
by  legends  which  lived  in  the  mind  and  the  heart  of 
the  people ;  and  so  long  as  any  inhabitants  remained 
in  a  place,  a  guide  Avas  to  be  found  thoroughly  versed 
in  this  traditional  lore.  The  town  of  Panopeus  at  the 
northern  foot  of  Parnassus,  thougli  celebrated  by 
Homer  as  a  royal  residence'^,  had  been  reduced,  wlieu 
it  was  visited  by  Pausanias,  to  a  miserable  assemblage 
of  huts,  in  which  the  traveller  could  find  nothing  to 
deserve  the  name  of  a  city,  as  it  contained  neither 
courts  nor  a  gymnasium,  nor  a  theatre,  nor  a  market- 
place, nor  a  fountain ;  but  yet  the  people  remembered 
that  they  were  not  of  Phocian,  but  of  Phlegyan 
origin :  they  could  show  the  grave  which  covered  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  great  Tityus,  and  remnants  of  the  clay 
out  of  which  Prometheus  had  moulded  the  human 
race.'*  Relics  of  like  antiquity  were  at  the  same 
period  reverently  treasured  in  most  parts  of  Greece.^ 

>  Pans.  X.  7. 1. 

'  riiii.  N.  H.  XXXIV.  17.  lihotli  etinmnum  iria  millia  hujnorum  efue  Afntianu* 
ter  consul  pnxiidil  :  nee  jtnucioru  Athenin^  OiympicVj  Delphi*,  $ujK-rv*se  creduntur. 
The  iUuntity  of  the  nunibiT  in  these  four  places  rather  Icsikmis  the  authority 
of  the  statcmrnf.  On  the  fecumliry  of  this  branch  of  Grecian  art,  mm?  F.  Jacobs, 
Verm.  Schr.  Ak.  ReJ.    Ucbcr  den   Heichthum  der  Griechen  an  plastUcheH   Kunst' 

»  II.  XVII.  307.  *  X-  4. 

*  So,  the  iMjnes  of  Polop*  (Paus.  vii.  22.  1.),  of  Areas  (viii.  9.  3.  and  3fi.  8.). 
and  Linus  (ix.  29.  8.),  the  head  of  Medusa  (ii.  21.  5.),  and  her  hair  (viii.  47.  5,), 
the  skin  of  the  Calydonlan  boar  (viii.  47.  2.),  the  dice  of  Palamedes  (ii.  2U.  3  ), 
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CHAP.  The  memory  of  the  past  was  still  more  eflFectually 
.  ^^^^  .  preserved  by  a  great  variety  of  festivals,  games,  pub- 
lic sacrifices,  and  other  religious  solemnities.  After 
the  extinction  of  the  national  independence  the  battle 
of  Plataea  did  not  cease  to  be  commemorated  by  the 
Feast  of  Liberty^ ;  as  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
all  political  iiiterests,  the  forms  of  deliberation  were 
kept  up  in  the  Amphictyonic^,  the  Achaean,  Phocian^, 
and  Boeotian  Councils.^  The  heroes  both  of  the 
Mythical  and  the  Historical  age  were  still  honoured 
with  anniversary  rites:  Aratus^  and  Demosthenes^, 
and  the  slain  at  Marathon^,  no  less  than  Ajax^  and 
Achilles^,  Temenus^^,  Phoroneus^^,  and  Melampus.^^ 
Eciigion,  The  religion  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  so  intimately 

associated  ^vith  almost  all  their  social  pleasures  and 
their  most  important  aflFairs,  had  never  lost  its  hold 
on  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  We  hear  much  of 
the  change  wrought  in  the  state  of  religious  feeling 
by  the  speculations  of  the  Sophists,  and  the  later  kin- 
dred philosophical  schools,  by  the  frequent  examples 
of  sacrilegious  violence,  by  the  progress  of  luxury, 
and  the  growing  corruption  of  manners.  But  the 
eflFect  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  a  not  very  large 
circle  of  the  higher  classes.  With  the  common  people 
Paganism  continued,  probably  as  long  as  it  subsisted 
at  all,  to  be  not  a  mere  hereditary  usage,  but  a  per- 
sonal, living,  breathing,  and  active  faith.  In  the  age 
of  the  Antonines  the  Attic  husbandmen  still  believed 
in  the  potent  agency  of  their  hero  Marathon  ^^,  as  the 

the  wood  of  the  plane-tree  at  Aull*  (ix.  19.  7.)»  the  trophy  of  Folydeuces  (iii. 
14.  7,)*  the  staff  of  Agamemnon  (ix.  40.  11.). 
»  Plut  ArisUd.  21. 

*  Paus.  VII.  24.  4.  'Ej  Myiov  Koi  4^  rjuwy  It*  awddpioy  rh  *Ax<u£y  iiBpol(€rat, 
KaB6ri  4s  0€pfjunri\as  re  koX  is  AcA^ous  oi  *AfjL^ucrvoy€S. 

*  ^toKixdy,  4s  S  dvh  iKdumjs  TrdKtws  cuylao'ty  oi  ^wkus, 

*  IX.  34. 1.    In  the  sanctuary  of  the  Itonian  Athene :    is  rhv  Koiyhy  awioffty 
iyravBa  ol  hoictrol  avWoyoy, 

»  Plut.  Ar.  63.  •  Paus.  ii.  33.  5.  '  i.  32.  4. 

»  1.35.3.  »  II.  i.8.  »•  11.38.  1. 

"  II.  20. 3.  M  i.  44.  6.  "  Philostrat.  V.  S.  ii.  7. 
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Arcadian  herdsmen  fancied  that  tliey  could  hear  the     <^'hap. 
piping  of  Pan  on  the  top  of  Mainalus.^     The  national  »     \  '  . 


misfortunes,  as  they  led  the  Greeks  to  cling  the  more 
fondly  to  their  recollections  of  the  past,  tended  to 
strengthen  the  influence  of  the  old  religion,  and  ren- 
dered them  the  less  disposed  to  admit  a  new  faith 
Avhich  shocked  their  patriotic  pride  and  dispelled 
many  pleasing  illusions,  while  it  ran  counter  to  all 
their  tastes  and  habits,  and  deprived  them  of  their 
principal  enjoyments.  Accordingly  it  seems  that 
Christianity,  notwithstanding  the  consolations  it  of- 
fered for  all  that  it  took  away,  made  very  slow  pro- 
gress beyond  the  cities  in  which  it  was  first  planted ; 
and  its  ascendancy  was  not  firmly  established  long 
before  the  beginning  of  a  period  in  which  a  series 
of  new  calamities  threatened  the  very  existence  of 
the  nation. 

The  result  of  the  Persian  invasion  in  the  mind  of  irruption 
the  victorious  people  was  a  feeling  of  exulting  self-  ^n^gf"'^" 
confidence,  which  fostered  the  development  of  all  its 
powers  and  resources.  The  terror  of  the  Celtic  inroad 
was  followed  by  a  sense  of  security  earned  in  a  great 
measure  by  an  honourable  struggle.  Far  different 
was  the  impression  left  by  the  irruption  of  Alaric, 
when  Greece  was  at  length  delivered  from  his  pre- 
sence. Tlie  progress  of  the  Barbarians  had  been 
stopped  by  no  resistance  before  they  reached  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  land.  They  retreated  indeed 
before  Stilicho,  but  not  broken  or  discomfited,  carry- 
ing off  all  their  booty  to  take  undisturbed  possession 
of  another,  not  a  distant  province.  It  was  long  in- 
deed before  the  Greeks  experienced  a  repetition  of 
this  calamity,  but  henceforth  they  lived  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  continually  exposed  to  it. 
They  neither  had  strength  to  defend  themselves,  nor 
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CHAP,  could  rely  on  their  rulers  for  protection.  The  safety 
^'  of  Greece  was  one  of  the  last  objects  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  tlie  court  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
utter  uncertainty  how  soon  a  fresh  invader  might 
tread  in  the  steps  of  Alaric,  every  rumour  of  the 
movements  of  the  hordes  which  successively  crossed 
the  Danube  might  well  spread  alarm  even  in  the  re- 
motest corners  of  Peloponnesus.  The  direction  which 
they  might  take  could  be  as  little  calculated  as  the 
course  of  lightning.  AVho  could  have  foreseen  that 
Attila  and  Theodoric  would  be  diverted  from  their 
career  to  fall  upon  other  prey  ?  that  Genseric  after 
his  repulse  before  Ta^narus  would  not  renew  his  in- 
vasion? that  the  Bulgarians  would  be  so  long  detained 
by  the  plunder  of  the  northern  provinces  ?  In  the 
reign  of  Justinian  the  advances  of  the  Barbarians  be- 
came more  and  more  threatening,  and  in  the  year  540 
northern  Greece  was  again  devastated  by  a  mixed 
swarm  of  Huns  and  other  equally  ferocious  spoilers, 
chiefly  of  the  Sclavonic  race.  Tlie  strengthened  forti- 
fications of  the  Isthmus  indeed  withstood  this  flood, 
though  they  could  not  shelter  the  Peloponnesians  from 
the  earthquakes  and  the  pestilence,  which  during  this 
unhappy  period  were  constantly  wasting  the  scanty 
remains  of  the  Hellenic  population  whicli  had  escaped 
or  survived  the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians.  Justinian's 
enormous  line  of  fortresses  revealed  the  imminence 
Sclavonic  of  tlic  danger,  but  could  not  long  avert  it.  In  tlie 
course  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  the  worst 
forebodings  were  realised :  after  many  transient  in- 
cursions the  country  was  permanently  occupied  by 
Sclavonic  settlers.  The  extent  of  the  transformation 
which  ensued  is  most  clearly  proved  by  the  number 
of  the  new  names  which  succeeded  to  those  of  the 
ancient  geography.  But  it  is  also  described  by  his- 
torians in  terms  which  have  su;?;]r<-'sted  the  belief  that 
the  native  population  was  utterly  swept  away,  and 
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that  the  modern  Greeks  are  the  descendants  of  bar-     chap, 
barous  tribes  wliich  subsequently  became  subject  to  . 

tlie  empire,  and  received  the  language  and  religion  Themodem 
■which  they  have  since  retained  from  Byzantine  mis-  ^"^*^*'«' 
sionaries  and  Anatolian  colonists;  and  such  is  the 
obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  final  destiny  of  the 
most  renowned  nation  of  the  earth,  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  show  the  weakness  of  the  grounds  on  which 
this  hypothesis  has  been  reared,  than  to  prove  that  it 
is  very  wide  of  the  trutli.^ 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  would  be  altogether 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  work,  and  the  question  has 

'  The  texts  on" which  the  author  of  this  hypothesis  (Fallmcrayer,  Getchirhle  dcr 
Morea)  mainly  builds,  are  a  passjipe  of  Kvagrius,  IIi»t.  Keel.  vi.  10.  (in  which  the 
Avars  arc  said  to  have  stornud  and  enslaved  Singidon,  Anchiulus,  koI  ttjp  'EAAaSa 
vturco'  .  .  .  diroWvyTfs  Eirama  Kal  irupwoKovyrfs)  :  a  letter  of  a  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  year  1081  (in  Leunclaviu?,  Jut  Gnrc')- Romanorum,  p.  279.,  in 
which  the  Avars  are  s:dd  to  have  o<*cupied  PcloiMmnesus  for  218  years  before  the 
deliverance  of  Patras  in  807  :  hoI  rijs  'PoffxaiKiis  ipx^^  dirortii6fifV(ev  iis  l*!i]^*  irdha 
fiaXfiv  ZKws  Swcurdai  iv  avr^  'Pw/utiwi/  &y^pa)  ;  and  an  expression  of  Constantine 
Torphyrogenitus  (de  Them.  ii.  6.  iaOKa^toBn]  vu(ra  fi  x^fi^  ^"^  ytyovt  fidpSapos). 
But  Fallmerayer  himself  proves  by  his  own  example  how  unsafe  it  would  be  to  rely 
on  such  phrases  in  writers  from  whom  accuracy  is  so  little  to  be  expected.  In  his 
preface  (p.  141.)  he  asserts  that  not  a  drop  of  pure  and  unmixed  Hellenic  blood 
flows  in  the  veins  of  the  Christian  population  of  modern  Greece.  But  in  the  work 
itself  we  And  this  statement  gradually  qualifled,  so  that  at  p.  239.  vol.  i.  it  Hpi)ears 
that  at  the  end  of  the  Sclavonic  immigration  the  liellenlc  portion  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  population  formed  one-eighth  of  the  whole  :  a  proportion  of  course  merely 
arbitrary.  The  inferences  which  F.illmerayer  draws  from  the  geographical  named 
are,  as  Zinkeisen  and  others  have  shown,  no  less  precarious.  But  btill,  i^hen  his 
strong  phrases  are  reduced  to  their  precise  value,  the  (lifference  between  him  and  his 
opponents  as  to  the  extent  of  the  change  which  t(M)k  place  in  this  i>eriod  does  not 
seem  to  be  ver>'  material.  But  then  the  effect  of  the  subsequent  wars  and  of  the 
Albanian  immigration  remain  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  Fallmerayer  also 
insi>ts  on  the  disapi>earancc  of  the  old  dialects  of  the  language  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  his  hypothesis.  Thiersch  however  is  believed  to  have  shown  that  the 
Tzakonian  dialect  contains  old  Greek  roots,  which  are  peculiar  to  it.  But  a 
solitary  exception  rather  confirms  than  invalidates  the  rule.  On  the  other  hand  a 
very  candid  and  philosophical  observer  (Brandit,  Mittheiluuf/en  ueber  Griechtnlamf, 
III.  p.  9.) — who  however  admits  that  the  great  m;yority  of  the  ancient  iwpulation 
was  extirpated  in  the  seventh  an<l  eighth  centuries  —  conceives  that  the  modern 
Greek  language  exhibits  a  character  irreconcileablf  with  Fallmerayer's  hyi>othesi8 
of  its  origin.  Another  impartial  and  intelligent  travolU-r,  whose  judgment  carries 
with  it  all  the  weight  that  can  Ik*  derived  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Greece, 
lx)th  aa  it  was  and  as  It  Ls  (Briindsted,  lichen  in  GVi«e/i«i/<imi,  Vorrede,  p.  xvi.), 
observes,  that  the  modern  Grvcha  resimble  thrir  fonfniher»y  the  IhUenex^  in  their 
natural  endowments^  their  failinys.  their  form  mid  jihysiotfnomy^  much  more  chmly 
than  could  have  Iteen  exjHfcted!  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  primitive 
Hellenes  arc  represented  as  bearing  a  very  sm  ill  proportion  in  point  of  numbers 
to  the  earlier  population  ;  though  on  the  other  hand  there  is  reason  to  bi-licve  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  Pela«gian  trilK's  was  much  more  nearly  akin  to  them  than 
any  portion  of  the  Sclavonic  race. 
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cuAP.      l)cen  alluded  to  only  for  the  sake  of  one  concluding 

LXVI.  ,  •'  ^ 

■  remark. 

AVe  have  lived  to  witness  a  memorable  and  happy 
coincidence.  The  prostration  of  Greece  under  the 
Turkish  yoke  was  intimately  connected  with  the  re- 
vival of  the  study  of  Greek  literature  in  the  West  of 
Europe.  The  opening  of  a  new  era  for  philology, 
even  more  important  than  that  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, one  which  has  already  added  more  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  old  Grecian  world  than  had  been  gained 
in  the  three  preceding  centuries,  has  been  followed  by 
the  emancipation  of  the  Greeks  from  their  bondage, 
and  was  certainly  not  witliout  its  share  in  the  pre- 
paration of  that  glorious  event. ^  The  better  the  free 
Greeks  become  acquainted  with  the  people  from  which 
they  believe  themselves  sprung,  the  more  unwilling 
they  must  be  to  part  with  the  persuasion  of  such  an 
illustrious  origin.  But  still  it  is  well  that  they  should 
remember  that  their  title  to  the  sympathy  of  civilised 
Europe,  and  to  the  rich  inheritance  of  their  land  and 
their  language,  does  not  rest  on  their  descent,  but  has 
been  earned  by  struggles  and  sacrifices  of  their  own, 
equal  to  any  recorded  in  history ;  struggles  and  sacri- 
fices however  in  which  their  Albanian  brethren,  who 
make  no  pretensions  to  such  a  descent,  bore  their  full 
share.  And  it  might  perhaps  be  a  less  burdensome, 
and  yet  equally  animating  consciousness  of  their  rela- 
tion to  their  great  predecessors,  if  they  were  content 
to  regard  them,  not  as  ancestors  whom  they  repre- 
sent, and  whom  they  may  therefore  be  expected  to 
resemble  and  emulate,  but  simply  as  departed  bene- 
factors,  whose  memory  they  are  bound  to  cherish 
while  they  enjoy  their  bequests,  but  not  so  as  either 
to  overlook  their  errors  and  faults,  or  to  strain  after 
the  excellence  of  a  mould,  which  the  Power  that 
formed  it  appears  to  have  broken. 

*  Sec  Jacobs,  Venn.  Schr.  u.s.  p.  120 — 150. 
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Abantes,  The,  i.  137. 

Abantides,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  viii.  103. 

Aliastani,  or  Avasthanas,  vii.  51. 

Abisares,  prince  of  Caslmiire,  vii.  8.  15. 
19.  33.      Succeeded  by  his  son,  6'8. 

Abreas,  vii.  45.  47. 

Abrocomas,  Artaierxes*  general,  iv.  309. 

Abiilites,  satrap  of  Susa,  vi.  280.  His 
death,  vii.  78. 

Abydos,  siege  of,  viii.  314, 

Acarnania,  foundation  and  position  of  this 
state,  i.  18.  Invaded  by  the  Anibra- 
cians,  iii.  116.  Subjected  by  Sparta, 
iv.  458.  The  Acarnanians  invade 
JEtoVia,  vii.  243.  331.  War  in,  viii. 
1S6.  Oath  of  the  Acarnanians,  285. 
Submission  of,  to  Rome,  343. 

Ace,  or  Acre,  dismantled  by  Ptolemy,  vii. 
343. 

Acesines,  river,  vii.  33.  37,  38. 

Achaean  League,  the,  foundation  of,  viii. 
86.  Its  early  history  and  revival,  87. 
Important  changes  in  its  constitution, 
101.  111.  Is  joined  by  Sicyon,  110. 
Aratus  appointed  General  of  the  League, 
116.  Important  events  in  connection 
with  the  interests  of  the  League,  116, 
et  teq.  Relations  of  Sparta  with  the 
League,  166.  Their  alliance  souglit  by 
the  Romans,  327.  Incorporation  of 
Sparta  with  the  League,  370,  371. 
Its  great  extension,  389.  Disputes 
with  Sparta,  394.  Subjugation  of 
Sparta,  395.  Great  influence  of  the 
League,  396,  397.  Effect  of  the  death 
of  Phiiopoemen  upon  the  general  inte- 
rests of  the  League,  406.  Election  of 
I^ycortas  as  general  of  the  League,  406. 
Decree  of  war  against  Messenia,  406. 
Its  transactions  with  the  Roman  Senate, 
411.  Embassy  of  Callicrates,  and  ap- 
proaching downfal  of  the  Le.iguc,  413, 
tt  teq.  Efforts  of  Rome  to  break  the 
power  of  the  League,  487,  et  scq.  Rome 
decrees  war  against  it,  490.  Fall  of  CO' 
rinth,  and  end  of  the  Achaean  war,  496. 

Acha?ans,  the,  i.  122.     Their  alliance  with 


Philip,  and  military  operations,  viii. 
287 ^etieq.  See  "  Philip  ;**  **  Aclisan 
I-eaj^ue." 

Aclia?menes,  defeat  and  death  of,  ii.  461. 

Achaia,  particulars  respecting  its  locality, 
i.  30. 

Acoris,  king  of  Egypt,  vi.  165. 

Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  i.  430. 

Acroc*orinthus,  the  rock,  i.  23. 

Ada,  queen  of  Caria,  vi.  1 18. 

Ada,  the  widow  of  Jdrieus,  vi.  210. 

Adeimantus,  Corinthian  admiral,  ii.  335. 

Adimantus,  the  Athenian  general,  iv.  113. 

Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  ii.  426. 

JEacides  of  Epirus,  father  of  Pyrrhus,  vii. 
313.  314.  His  flight  into  iEtolia,  319. 
Regains  his  throne,  but  is  defeated  and 
slain  by  Philippus,  337. 

iEetes,  king  of  Colchis,  i.  108. 

iEgaleum,  the  hills  of,  one  of  the  bound- 
aries of  Messenia,  i.  29. 

^geids,  their  affinity  with  the  Spnrtan 
Heracleids,  i.  306. 

iEgimius  the  Dorian  king,  i.  117. 

iEgina,  IMni's  description  of,  i.  474. 

^^gon,  king  of  Argos,  i.  473. 

iiilneas,  the  Arcadian  general,  v.  171. 

iEolians,  their  early  history,  i.  101. 

yEolus,  supposed  to  have  given  his  name 
to  the  iEolian  division  of  the  Greek 
nation,  i.  100. 

JEpytus,  king  of  Messenia,  i.  390. 

.^schines,  v.  275.  His  embassy  to  Ar- 
cadia, 428.  His  speech  on  the  subject 
of  the  famous  negotiation  between  Philip 
and  Athens,  439.  His  answer  to  the 
charges  brought  against  him  by  Demo- 
sthenes, 452.  His  report  of  the  second 
embasr>y  to  Philip,  467.  Is  impeached 
by  Demosthenes,  vi.  30.  His  acquittal, 
39.  He  prosecutes  Ctesiphon  in  the 
cause /)c  Corowd,  vii.  147.   His  death,  151. 

iEschylus,  the  poet ;  outline  of  his  tragedy 
Eumonides,  ii.  457.  Influence  of  his 
dramatic  writings,  iii.  32. 

A'AoWa,  vii.  97.  181.  196.  330.  Invaded 
by  Antipater  and  Cralerus,  217.  Cou- 
rage of  the  mountaineers  of,  217.  They 
secure  their  independence,  218.     Idea 
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of  transporting  the  entire  people  to  Asia, 
218.  The  /Etolians  expel  the  Acarna- 
nians  ^'ho  had  invaded  their  territory, 
243.  Invasion  of,  by  Uemutrius,  viii. 
28.  Inroads  into,  by  Brennus,  64. 
Social  war  in,  232,  et  »eq. 

£tolian  League,  the.  viii.  208.  225,  et  seq. 
Remarks  on  its  constitution,  208,  et  »eq. 
See  "  ^Titolians." 

^tolians,  the,  formation  of  their  cities 
into  a  general  league,  viii.  207.  The 
name  of  Panoctolicon  jriven  to  their  great 
Council,  226.  Tlie  Apocletes,  or  Coun- 
cil of  Deputies,  226.  Their  marauding 
propensities,  227.  Tlieir  love  of  osten- 
tatious entertainments  228.  Desire  of 
extending  their  territories.  229.  A\.to^ 
lian  aggressions,  2.33.  War  determined 
against   them   by  the    AehaMU   League, 

243.  Their  negotiations  with    Philip, 

244.  Dispositions  of  the  allies,  245. 
Success  of  thi'ir  generals,  2*19.  Their 
country  invaded  by  Philip,  259.  Ther- 
mus  reduced,  and  the  sacred  buildings 
burnt,  2W,  261 .  Vigour  and  J^uecess  of 
their  wars,  270.  Philip  makes  pro- 
posals of  peace,  273.  Termination  of 
the  Social  War,  273.  The  iEtolians 
enter  into  a  treaty  offensive  and  defen- 
sive with  Rome,  284.  Their  military 
operations,  284,  et  seq.  They  renew 
their  alliance  with  Philip,  300.  Legis- 
lation of  Doriinachus  and  Scopas,  302. 
Depressi>d  state  of  the  country,  302. 
They  declare  war  against  Philip,  319. 
Their  intrigues  after  the  departure  of 
riamininus  from  Greece,  362.  A  com- 
mission sent  from  Rome  to  adjust  mat- 
ters, 366,  367.  Declaration  of  war  on 
Greece,  368,  369.  Attack  on  and  cap- 
ture of  Demetrias,  369.  Their  defeat 
at  Chalcis,  369.  Their  success  ;it  Sparta, 
369.  Their  operations  in  connection 
with  Antiochus,  373,  et  t^eq.  Siege  of 
Hcraclea,  381.  The  iEtolians  sue  for 
peace,  381.  Reception  of  their  envoys 
at  Rome,  389.  The  terms  imposed  by 
the  Senate,  389.  Disastrous  reverses, 
390.      Peace  granted  by  Rome,  392. 

Aeropus,  king  of  Macedonia,  v.  214. 

Aethlius,  king  of  the  Elians,  i.  109. 

Africa,  designs  of  Alexander  respecting, 
vii.  76,  77. 

Agamemnon,  allusions  to,  i.  80. 

Agatharchus,  the  first  painter  of  scenery 
according  to  the  rules  of  linear  perspec- 
tive, iii.  32. 

Agathinus,the  Corinthian  admiral,  iv.  464. 

Agathocles,  son  of  Lysimachus,  viii.  2, 
Ills  operations  against  Demetrius,  39. 


Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  viii.  8. 

Agathon,  a  Greek  dramatist,  ▼.  212. 

Agelaus,  his  memorable  warning  to  Philip 
and  his  ministers,  viii.  274. 

Agen,  the,  a  satirical  drama  attributed  to 
Alexander,  vii.  101. 

Agesander,  the  Spartan  envoy,  iii.  74. 

Agesilaus,  raised  to  the  throne  of  Sparta, 
iv.  379.  His  expedition  to  Asia,  379, 
380.  Defeats  the  Persians  in  the  battle 
of  S;irdis,  415.  Invested  with  adminis- 
tration of  naval  affairs,  417.  His  inter- 
view with  Pharnabazus,  430.  Defeats 
the  Argives  in  the  battle  of  Coronea, 
444.  Kstablishcs  the  Spartan  supre- 
macy in  Acamania,  458.  Declines  to 
command  the  expedition  sent  by  Sparta 
against  Mantinea,  v.  6.  His  expedition 
against  Phlius,  25.  His  expedition 
against  Thebes,  52.  Crushes  the  Spar- 
tan conspiracy,  130.     His  death,  vi.  178. 

Agesipolis,  king  of  Lacedwmon,  iv.  435. 
Intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition against  Argolis  460.  Returns 
to  Sparta,  462.  Takes  the  command  of 
the  expedition  sent  against  Mantinea,  v. 
6.      His  death,  24. 

Agiatis,  widow  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta, 
viii.  159.  Married  to  Cleomenes,  159. 
Her  influence  on  Cleomenes,  160,  161. 
Her  death,  200. 

Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  1 79.  Expedition 
of,  330.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Argos 
334.  Returns  home  to  celebrate  the 
Carnean  festival.  3*10.  Marches  into 
Attica  at  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian 
forces,423.  His  quarrel  with  Alcibiadi's, 
iv.  2.  Negotiates  with  the  Athenian  oli- 
garchs, 29.     His  death,  396. 

Agis,  his  disastrous  struggle  against  the 
Macedonian  power,  vii.  1 44. 

Agis,  king  of  PaH)nia,  v.  231. 

Agis,  epic  poet  of  Argos,  vi.  365.  vii.  111. 

Agis  IV.,  l)is  accession  to  the  throne  of 
the  Eurypontids,  viii.  146.  Weakness 
of  Sparta  at  this  time,  and  its  cause<, 

146.  He  meditates  a  thorough  reform, 

147.  The  difficulties  he  encountered, 
147.  His  measures,  1 50.  Party  strug- 
gles, 151,  et  seq.  His  expedition  to  the 
Isthmus,  155.  Unfavourable  change  in 
affairs  during  his  absence,  156.  Returns 
from  his  expedition,  156.  His  arrest, 
158.      His  execution,  159. 

Aglaocreon  of  Tcnedos,  v.  439. 
Agoratus,  iv.  158.      Prosecution  of,  248. 
Agrajus,  i.  308. 
Agron,  king  of  Illyria,  his  death,  viii.  136, 

Succeeded  by  Teuta,  his  queen,  137. 
Agyrrhius,  measures  of,  iv.  253. 
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Ainsworth,  Mr.,  fixes  the  site  of  palace  of 
Belesis,  i  v.  3 1 1 .  H  is  remark  on  the  G  reck 
niercenaries  of  Cyrus,  iv.  3 1 12.  336.  H  is 
account  of  the  ruins  of  Rescn  or  Niin- 
rud  and  Nineveh,  357.  His  description 
of  Mount  Takhu,  358.  His  account  of 
the  mountains  of  the  Tigris,  360. 

AlcA^us  the  poet,  i.  457. 

Alcamenes,  king  of  S])arta,  i.  392. 

Alcamenes,  the  Spartan  general,  iii.  467. 
His  death,  470. 

Alcetos,  king  of  the  Molossians,  v.  60. 

Alcetas,  king  of  Epirus,  v.  66. 

Alcctas,  father  of  Arybas  and  Neoptole- 
mus,  vi.  19. 

Alcetas,  his  advice  to  his  brother  Per- 
diccas,  vii.  228.  He  puts  Cynane, 
daughter  of  Philip,  to  death,  229.  His 
design  to  obtain  Pisidia,  247. 

Alcibiades,  his  birth  and  parentage,  iii. 
3 1 0.  His  character  and  education,  311. 
His  intercourse  with  Socrates  313. 
His  marriage,  316.  His  early  popu- 
larity, 317.  His  first  appearance  in 
public  life,  320.  His  animosity  towards 
Sparta,  323.  Sent  witli  a  thousand 
men  to  support  the  Argives,  331.  His 
influence  in  the  expedition  to  Mclos, 
547.  Charged  with  supporting  the 
inhuman  decree  against  the  Molians, 
351.  Appointed  to  the  command  in 
Sicily,  361.  His  address  to  the  Athe- 
nian assembly  during  the  debate  on  the 
expedition  to  Sicily,  365.  Charges 
ugainst  him,  372.  His  trial  put  off  to 
an  indefmite  period,  374.  Summoned 
to  Athens  to  stand  his  trial,  386.  Fur- 
ther charges  against  him,  387.  lie- 
view  of  the  proceedings  against  him, 
392.  Sentence  of  death  passed  upon 
bim,  and  his  property  confiscated,  395. 
Receives  an  invitation  from  the  Spartan 
government  to  proceed  to  Sparta,  405. 
Ills  arguments  to  stimulate  the  sluggish 
enmity  of  the  Spartans  against  Athens, 
405.  His  expedition  to  Ionia,  473. 
His  quarrel  with  Agis,  iv.  2.  Becomes 
the  counsellor  of  Tissophernes,  3.  Ne- 
gotiates with  the  Athenians  at  Samos, 
7.  Conducts  the  conference  with  Pi- 
sander,  on  behalf  of  Tisj.jii»hernes,  14. 
Is  pardoned  and  recalled  to  Athens,  35. 
Created  general,  and  intrusted  with  the 
whole  management  of  the  negotiation 
with  Tissapliernes,  .36.  Returns  to 
Samos,  38.  Arrested  by  Tissapliernes, 
and  sent  prisoner  to  Sardis,  67.  Effects 
his  escape  to  Clazomeno^,  68.  His  ex- 
pedition against  Abydos,  76.  Refuses 
to  ratify  the  treaty  made  with  the  Chal- 


cedonians,  79.  Returns  to  Athens,  82. 
Appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
commonwealth  both  by  land  and  sea, 
86.  His  expedition  to  Eleusis,  86. 
Removed  from  his  command,  93.  His 
death,  194.      His  character,  195. 

Alcidas,  the  Spartan  admiral,  iii.  14S. 

Alcman  the  poet,  ii.  140. 

Alcmc'conids,  the,  ii.  26.  42.  47,  et  ieq, 

Aletes,  various  accounts  of  the  means  by 
which  he  conquered  Corinth,  i.  309. 

Aleuas,  the  celebrated  prince  from  whom 
the  Aleuads  derived  their  name,  vi.  16. 

Alexander  the  Spartan,  v.  126. 

Alexander  of  Phera;,  v.  152.  His  pirati- 
cal excursions,  277.     Murder  of,  345. 

Alexander  of  Epirus,  death  of,  vii.  108. 

Alexander  the  yKtoliau  defeats  and  slays 
Polycles  in  Thessaly,  vii.  242. 

Alexander  the  Lyncestian,  his  trial  for 
treason,  vi.  330.      His  death,  .330. 

Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  ii.  306. 

Alexander  11.  of  Maeedon,  v.  215. 

Alexander  the  Great,  birth  of,  v.  267. 
Anecdotes  of  his  boyhood;  his  educa- 
tion, vi.  127.  Period  of  his  intercourse 
with  Aristotle,  131.  Difficulties  of  his 
position,  136.  His  rapid  movements, 
146.  His  expedition  into  11) race,  148. 
His  alliance  with  the  Celts,  152.  Cap- 
tures Thebes,  156.  Celebrates  his  re- 
turn to  Macedonia  with  an  Olympic 
festival  at  ^Egas  161.  Sets  out  on  his 
expedition  to  Asia,  192.  His  miracu- 
lous escape  in  the  battle  of  Granicus, 
203.  Enters  Lycia,  and  receives  the 
submission  of  most  of  the  Lycian  towns, 
213.  Conspiracy  against  his  life,  214. 
His  confidence  in  his  physician,  220, 
221.  Marches  to  Issus,  and  prepares 
for  battle,  -225.  Anecdote  of,  after  the 
f)attle  of  Issus,  233.  His  reply  to  the 
letter  of  Darius,  240.  Motives  which 
induced  him  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Tyre,  244.  Raises  the  siege  of  Gaza, 
254.  Is  wounded,  255.  Jewish  tradi- 
tion relative  to  his  march  to  Jerusalem, 
256.  His  return  to  Phoenicia,  265. 
His  pursuit  of  Darius,  275.  His  tri- 
umphant entry  into  Babylon,  278.  En- 
ters I*erse])olis,  and  sets  fire  with  his 
own  hands  to  the  royal  palace,  286. 
Reverence  which  he  shoivs  to  the  tomb 
of  Cyrus,  288.  His  efforts  to  subdue 
the  Mardians,  301.  Conspiracy  against 
his  life,  317.  Comes  forward  himself 
as  the  accuser  of  Philotas,  321.  His 
expedition  against  Bessus,  333.  His 
measures  to  quell  the  revolt  in  Sogdiaiia, 
343.     His  contest  with  the  Asiatic  Scy- 
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thians,  345.  Is  defeated  by  the  Scy- 
thians, 350.  His  revenge,  352.  His 
interview  with  Pharasmancs,  S55.  His 
marriage  with  lioxana,  3G0.  His  con- 
test with  a  lion,  3G4.  Description  of 
his  court  at  this  time,  364.  His  re- 
morse for  the  murder  of  Cleitus,  366. 
Conspiracy  against  his  life,  376.  De- 
tection of  the  plot  and  punishment  of 
the  conspirators,  377.  His  quarrel  with 
Callisthenes  380.  His  campaigns  in 
India,  vii.  I.  IIU  inducements  for  at- 
tempting its  conquest,  2.  Amount  of 
his  army  of  invasion,  5.  Sacrifices  to 
Athene  at  Nica^a,  the  modern  Cabul,  5. 
Defeats  the  Aspasians,  Assacenians,  &c., 
8.  His  march  towards  the  Indus,  7. 
His  capture  of  the  rock  Aornus,  9 — 1 1. 
Takes  many  elephants,  12.  lieachcs 
the  Indus  and  builds  a  fleet,  12.  His 
flatterers  compare  him  to  Dionysus  for 
the  similarity  of  their  Indian  triumphs, 
12.  Sacrifices  to  Bacchus  at  Nysa,  13. 
Date  of  his  expedition  across  the  Indus, 
14.  His  invitation  to  Porus,  15.  En- 
camps on  the  Hydaspes,  17.  His  vic- 
tory over  Porus,  21 — 24.  Reinstates 
himself  in  his  kingdom,  25.  Reduces 
the  Cathaians,  28.  His  career  eastward 
closes  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hyphasis 
with  the  Hesudrus  or  Sutlej.  His  in- 
dignation on  finding  his  conquest  frus- 
trated in  Eastern  India  by  his  soldiery 
refusing  to  march  to  the  Ganges,  32. 
His  spirit  of  further  discoveries,  30.  35. 
110.  His  mistaken  notions  of  eastern 
geography,  29.  35.  Fleet  got  ready  for 
bis  return,  36.  Erects  altars  to  the 
gods,  and  invokes  Hercules  and  Ammon, 
33.  37.  State  and  order  of  his  naviga- 
tion on  the  Hydaspes,  37.  Peril  en- 
countered at  the  junction  with  the 
stream  of  the  Acesincs,  38,  39.  His 
conquest  of  the  Malli,  40 — 50.  Severely 
wounded  in  the  assault  of  their  capital, 
47 — 49.  Joy  of  the  army  on  his  re- 
covery, 49.  Enters  Sogdiana;  builds 
Alexandria  and  an  arsenal  on  the  Indus, 
52.  Surprises  Oxycanus  and  takes  his 
cities  by  assault,  53.  Orders  Musicanus 
and  some  Brahmins  to  be  crucified,  54. 
His  conquests  on  the  Lower  Indus,  54. 
Fortifies  Pattala,  55.  Explores  the 
Delta  of  the  Indus,  and  its  western 
outlet  to  the  sea,  56.  Sacrifices  to  the 
sea  god ;  builds  magazines  and  docks, 
and  gives  the  command  of  a  naval  expe- 
dition to  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Ncarchus, 
57,  et  teq.  His  own  perilous  return 
along  the  coast  by  the  route  of  Cyrus 


and  of  Semiramis,  59,  ct  ieq.  Amount 
of  his  army  and  fleet  when  he  set  out  on 
his  return  to  the  West,  60.  The  Orites 
submit,  62.  His  march  through  Ge- 
drosia,  62 — 67.  Sufferings  and  priva- 
tions, 62 — 67.  He  enters  Carmania,  68. 
Feasts  and  indulgences,  69.  73.  Pu- 
nishes Cleander,  Sitalces,  and  others 
with  death,  69.  His  severity  in  the 
case  of  Aspastes,  70.  Welcomes  Near- 
chus,  and  sends  him  on  a  second  voyage, 
73.  Arrives  in  Persepolis,  puts  Orxines 
to  death,  and  confers  the  satrapy  of 
Persis  on  Peucestes,  74.  His  intended 
discoveries,  and  fleet  on  the  Euphrates, 
76.  At  Susa  he  condemns  Abulites, 
and  slays  Oxathres  with  his  o%vn  hand, 
78.  Insurrection  of  the  Medes  sup- 
pressed, 79.  He  pardons  Harpalus,  his 
treasurer,  79.  163,  et  seq.  His  policy 
of  uniting  the  Macedonian  and  Persian 
interests,  82.  His  nuptials  with  Statira, 
82 — 85.  His  son  by  Barsine,  83.  The 
royal  tent,  84.  His  largess  to  the 
army,  87,  88.  Bestows  crowns  of  gold 
on  his  captains,  88.  His  Astatic  troops 
trained  according  to  the  Macedonian 
system,  89.  He  surveys  the  Tigris  and 
the  Delta  with  Nearchus,  89.  90.  Jea- 
lousy of  the  Macedonian  Veterans  89. 
Alexander  represses  their  mutiny  at 
Opts,  90 — 95.  His  s})eech  on  dismiss- 
ing the  Veterans,  96.  Sends  Cratcrus  to 
Macedonia  to  supersede  Antipater,  96. 
He  requires  the  Grecian  states  to  recall 
their  banished  citizens,  98.  His  decree 
for  that  object,  1 64  ;  and  to  pay  divine 
honours  to  himself,  98.  162.  He  re- 
pairs to  Ecbatana,  99.  Festivities  in 
Media  upon  his  return  from  India,  100. 
His  grief  for  the  loss  of  Hephosstion, 
102.  109.  His  expedition  against  the 
Cossapans,  104.  Is  warned  by  the 
Chalda?an  priests  not  to  enter  Babylon, 
104;  and  by  the  soothsayer  Peitha- 
goras,  105.  The  king  hesitates,  yet 
enters  the  city,  106.  Embassies  from 
Rome  and  from  many  nations,  to  the 
conqueror  of  the  East,  107.  HI  omens, 
111.  His  residence  in  the  great  city, 
sickness  and  death,  1 07  —  1 1 8.  Reputed 
causes  of  his  death,  1 1 6.  Diary  of  the 
circumstances  attending  it,  116 — 119. 
He  gave  his  ring  or  signet  to  Perdicras, 
119.  128.  His  character  and  vast  de- 
signs considered,  119 — 125.  His  tole- 
ration of  every  form  of  worship,  123. 
His  administration  despotic,  conferring 
little  advantage  on  either  his  hercditaiy 
or   acquired   dominions,    124.      Kut  a 
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la^vgivcr,  124.  lie  reduced  tlie  Mace- 
doniani  and  Greeks  to  a  level  with  the 
Asiatics,  125.  Council  of  the  Mace- 
donian generals  nt  his  decease,  128. 
Discontent  of  the  soldiers,  130.  A  king 
chosen,  1:J0.  The  compact  Iwlwecn 
Perdiccas  and  Meleager,  132 — 138. 
Partition  of  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, 138.  Of  Alexanders  plans,  HO. 
His  body  ordered  to  he  conveyed  to  the 
sepulchre  of  tlie  Macedonian  kings  at 
JEgx,  H2.  The  funeral  car,  227. 
Conveyed  by  the  general  Arri(Ja»us  to 
Damascus,  227.  Finally  deposited  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  cemetery  of  the  palace  at 
Alexandria,  227.  Further  allusions  to, 
144,  et  seq. 

Alexander  ^gus,  son  of  the  Macedonian 
conqueror,  by  Uoxana,  associated  with 
Arridxus,  son  of  Philip,  in  the  royally, 
vii.  142.  Imprisoned  with  his  mother 
by  Cassander,  318.  347.  Who  causes 
this  young  king,  together  with  Iloxana, 
to  be  murdered,  318. 

Alexander,  son  of  Polyspcrchon,  encam))s 
before  Athens,  vii.  272.  He  fort i lies 
the  Isthmus,  321.  Defends  Ithoine 
against  Cassander,  330.  Is  assassinated, 
330.      His  widow  Cratesipolis  330. 

Alexander,  successor  of  Pyrrhus  in  the 
throne  of  Epirus,  viii.  94. 

Alexander,  younger  brother  of  Antipater,  ^ 
by  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus,  becomes  pos- 
sessed of  half  the  kingdom,  viii.  18. 
His  alarm  at  the  ajiproach  of  Demetrius, 
18.  Meets  and  receives  him  honour- 
ably at  Dium,  18.  Meditates  his  assas- 
sination,  but  is  himself  slain  by  the 
guards  of  Demetrius,  1 9. 

Alexandria,  city  in  Egypt,  its  foundation, 
vi.  259.  Its  temples,  vii.  113.  Its 
extensive  commerce,  121.  Sepulchre  of 
Alexander  the  Great  at,  227. 

Alexandria  in  the  Oritis,  founded,  vii.  62, 

Alexicles,  the  Athenian  general,  iv.  46. 
His  death,  53. 

Altha'menes,  colonies  founded  by  him,  i. 
316. 

Alyattes  king  of  the  Lydians,  ii  178. 183. 

Amasis  usurps  the  throne  of  Ej^ypt,  ii.  194. 

Amastris  governs  Heraclea,  vii.  393.  Re- 
tires to  Heraclea,  which  she  governs 
during  the  minority  of  her  sons,  viii.  2. 

Ambracia,  siege  of,  viii.  391. 

Animon,  temple  and  oracle  ot\  vL  263.  vii. 
37.  .57.  109.  112. 

Ainompharctus,  resolute  conduct  of,  ii. 
382.     His  death  and  burial,  388. 

Atnphiaiaus  the  Argive  prophet,  iii.  113. 

Am])hictyonic  confederacy,  i.  426.      De- 


crees of,  against  Sparta  and  Phocis,  v. 
329.      Proceedings  of,  vi.  79.  vii.  143. 

Amphilochus  the  hero,  iii.  1 1.3. 

Amphipolis,  the  battle  of,  iii.  235. 

Amphissa  invaded  by  Alexander,  leader  of 
the  iEtolians,  vii.  242. 

Amphitryon,  reputed  father  of  Hercules 
i.  144.' 

Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  ii.  227. 
Consents  to  be  a  v.issal  of  Darius,  229. 

AmynUis  II.  of  Macedon,  v.  214. 

Amyntas,  Macedonian  prince,  marries 
Cynane,  vii.  229. 

Amyntas,  brother  of  Peucestes,  vii.  229. 

Amyntas,  the  Macedonian  admiral,  vi.  61. 

Amyrtaeus,  ii.  4r»9. 

Amythaon,  legend  of,  i.  110. 

Anacreon,  ii.  141. 

Anaxagoras,  i.  126.  Tenets  of  his  philo<o- 
phy,  ii.  1 5 1 .    Prosecutions  against,  iii.  50, 

Anaxander,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  413. 

Anaxarchus  of  Abdera,  vi.  365.   vii.  11. 

Anaxibius,  the  Spartan  admiral,  iv.  367. 
His  defeat  and  death,  471. 

Anaxilaus,  the  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  ii.  354. 
iii.  196. 

Anaximander,  his  philosophy,  ii.  150. 

Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  ii.  148.  Tenets 
of  his  philosophy,  150. 

Anchorites  of  India,  vii.  15. 

Andocides,  the  rival  of  Alcibiades,  his 
character,  iii.  .322.  Imprisonment  of, 
391.  His  expedient  to  rescue  himself 
and  friends,  391.  Remarks  on  his  ora- 
tion against  Alcibiades,  49.3.  App.  Pro- 
secutiun  of,  iv.  457.  His  embassy  to 
Sparta,  456. 

Andragathus  an  officer  of  Demetrius,  his 
treachery,  viii.  34. 

Andriscus,  his  usurpation  of  the  supreme 
power  in  Macedonia,  viii.  483.  His 
military  operations,  485.  His  invasion 
of  Thessaly,  485.  He  defeats  the  Ro- 
man cavalry,  485.  Being  himself  over- 
come, he  escapes  into  'llirace,  486. 

Androcles,  king  of  Messenia,  i.  392. 

Androcles,  the  rival  of  Alcibiades,  assas- 
sination of,  iv.  22. 

Andromaehus,  the  Eloan  general,  v.  182. 

Andrubthenes,  voyage  of,  vii.  77. 

Anippus,  the  Syracusan,  v.  82. 

Antalcidas,  the  peace  of,  iv.  465.  476. 

Anticyra,  conquest  of,  by  Rome,  viii.  286. 

Antigenes,  vii.  88.  Slays  Perdiccas  in 
the  mutiny  on  the  Nile,  240.  Tran- 
sports the  royal  treasure  from  Susa, 
261.  Is  cast  into  a  pit,  and  burnt  to 
death,  by  Antigonus  30.>. 

Antigone,  design  of  Ptolemy  in  bestowing 
her  hand  on  Pyrrhus,  viii.  6. 
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Antigonia  on  the  Orontes,  vii.  3G1. 

Antigonus  Doson,  successor  to  Demetrius 
II.,  viii.  141.  Antigonus  at  the  Isth- 
mus 197.  At  Peloponnesus,  201.  His 
invasion  of  Laconia,  L'l  3.  His  conquest 
of  Sparta,  217.  His  measures  there, 
217.  His  death,  218.  Succeeded  by 
his  adopted  son,  Philip  III.,  218. 

Antigonus  Gonatns,  viii.  19.  His  resto- 
ration to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  70. 
HLs  defeat  of  the  Celts,  72.  He  re- 
covers Cass3ndri:i  from  the  tyrant  A])ol- 
lodorus,  73.  He  is  attacked  by  Pyrrhus, 
and  defeated,  73.  His  long  war  with 
the  Athenians,  96.  He  at  length  forces 
them  to  submit,  99,  100.  Events  fol- 
lowing his  death,  1 29. 

Antigonus,  son  of  Philip,  is  appointed  satrap 
of  Phrygia  by  Alexander  the  Great,  vi. 
217.  He  flies  from  the  prosecution  of 
Perdiccas  to  Europe,  vii.  230.  Warns  A  n- 
tipater  of  the  treachery  of  Perdiccas,  230. 
On  the  death  of  Perdiccas  obtains  the  com- 
mand of  his  army,  245.  His  alliance  with 
Antipater,  249.  His  operations  on  the 
const  of  Asia  Minor,  2G3.  His  cam- 
paign against  Eumcnes,  292.  Visits 
Susa,  295.  His  stratagems  against  Eu- 
menes,  299.  Defeats  him,  and  com- 
mands him  to  be  star\-ed,  and  put  to 
death,  301.  304.  Negotiation  with  his 
rivals,  323.  Assumes  the  regency,  327. 
His  navy,  33.3.  Subdues  Phrygia  and 
Syria,  335.  343.  On  his  return  from 
the  East  he  declares  for  Alexander  JEgus 
and  Uoxana,  348.  His  dispute  with  his 
nephew  Ptolemo^us,  348.  He  invades 
Egypt,  369.  His  son  Demetrius  be- 
sieges Rhodes,  and  is  repulsed,  372 — 
381.  His  capital  Antigonia  on  the 
Orontes,  364.  His  campaign  against 
Lysimaehus,  391.  His  gallant  conduct 
in  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  where  he  is  slain, 
396—398. 

Antimenidas  and  Alcxus  the  poet,  i.  457. 

Antiochia,  founded  by  Seleucus,  vii.  403. 

Antiochus,  king  of  Messenia,  i.  392. 

Antiochus,  the  Athenian  general,  liis 
character,  iv.  91.  Slain  in  the  battle  of 
Notium,  92. 

Antiochus,  surnamed  the  Great,  king  of 
Syria,  viii.  352.  His  projects  of  ex- 
tending his  empire,  352.  He  rejects  the 
dictation  of  the  Uoman  ambassador,  353. 
His  designs  on  Greece,  373.  Com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  375.  Council 
at  Demetrias,  377.  His  advance  on 
Phera?,  378.  Celebration  of  his  mar- 
riage at  Chalcis,  378.  General  dis- 
soluteness of  his  court  and  camp,  379. 


Expedition  to  Acarnania,  379.  Battle 
of  'ITiermopyla?,  379.  His  army  routed, 
380.  He  embarks  for  Asia,  381.  EtTects 
of  his  departure  on  Greece,  381. 

Antipater,  v.  456.  vi.  196.  Intention  of 
superseding  him  in  Macedonia  by  Cra- 
terus,  vii.  96.  His  sentiments  as  to 
Alexander,  96.  On  the  death  of  the 
king,  his  power  confirmed  by  the  council 
of  the  army  at  Babylon,  130.  On  the 
news  of  Alexander's  decease  he  sends  an 
embassy  to  the  Athenians,  184.  His 
prospects  of  support,  184.  His  defeat, 
on  which  he  takes  refuge  in  Lamia,  186, 
187. 195-  His  alliance  with  IxH>nnatus, 
1 95.  Is  obeyed  by  the  troops  of  I^eon- 
natus,  who  was  slain  in  Thcssaly,  1 98. 
In  conjunction  with  Craterus  he  obtains 
a  victory  over  Meno,  and  receives  the 
submission  of  the  League,  i03,  204. 
His  character,  205,  206.  His  reception 
of  the  Athenian  amb.tssadors,  and  gar- 
rison in  Munychia,  205 — 207.  Capitu- 
lation of  Athens  to,  207.  His  measures 
at  Athens,  208 — 211.  He  proscribes 
and  puts  the  Athenian  orators  to  death, 
212.  Is  joined  by  Antigonus  and  De- 
metrius, 230.  He  prepares  for  war 
against  Perdiccas,  230.  Sends  Craterus 
and  Neoptolemus  against  Eumcnes,  233. 
He  proceeds  to  Paradisus  in  Syria,  and 
is  invested  with  the  supreme  authority, 
245.  His  reconciliation  at  Sardis  with 
Cleopatra,  248.  His  return  to  the  Hel- 
lespont, 250.  His  disorder  likely  to 
prove  fatal,  258.  Demades  repairs  to 
Antipater  af\er  intriguing  in  the  cause 
of  Perdiccas,  and  is  by  him  cast  into  a 
dungeon,  258,  259.  At  his  death  he 
appoints  Polysperchon  to  succeed  him 
in  the  regency,  259.  Contest  that  results 
from  this  will  of  Antipater,  250. 

Antipater  succeeds  his  brother  Philip  in 
the  government  of  Macedoniiu  viii.  10. 
He  murders  his  mother,  16.  His  king- 
dom invaded  by  Pyrrhus,  16 — 18.  Di- 
vision of  the  kingdom  between  him  and 
Alexander.  17.  On  the  death  of  .Alex- 
ander, and  election  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Demetrius,  he  repairs  to  Lysimaehus  -0. 

Antiphilus  commands  the  Greek  confe* 
derates  at  Lamia  on  the  death  of  Leo- 
sthenes,  vii.  194.  Defeats  Leonn.itns  in 
lliessaly,  196,  197.  Is  defeated  by 
Antipater  at  Crannon,  202,  203.  He 
treats  with  the  regent,  and  the  confe- 
derates lay  down  their  arms,  203. 

Antiphon,  his  character  and  abilities,  iv.  23. 

Anytus,  his  accusation  of  Socrates,  iv. 
288. 
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Aornuft,  taken  by  Alexander,  vii.  9 — 1 1. 

Apclles  viti.  L'54.  His  intrigues  against 
I'liilip,  ii55,  et  seq.  His  treachery,  '265. 
He  forfeits  the  king's  confidence,  2G^. 
He  is  sent  to  Corinth,  and  there  put  to 
death,  i.'G7. 

Apiiricas  or  Eryx,  the  Assacenian,  vii.  12. 

Apocletes,  the,  or  Council  of  Deputies, 
among  the  i£tolian.s,  viii.  22G. 

Apollodorus  a  member  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred, V.  386. 

Apollodorus,  captain  of  Alexander,  vii.  105. 

Apollonia,  siege  of,  by  Philip,  viii.  281. 

Apollonides  ignominiously  expelled  from 
the  great  army,  iv.  349. 

Apollonides  burns  the  Five  Hundred  or 
Council  of  Argos  vii.  329. 

Apollophanes,  vii.  62.  His  removal  from 
office,  68.     His  death,  72. 

Apries,  the  Egyptian  king,  ii.  109. 

Arabia,  voyages  to  the  coast  of,  vii.  61.  72. 
76.  'Hie  Arabians  of  Petra  repulse 
Demetrius,  3-13.  The  desert,  343.  Spices 
of,  and  commerce  with  Egypt,  343. 

Arabites,  the.  and  river  Arabius,  vii.  61. 

Arachosia,  victories  of  Craterus  in,  vii.  68. 

Aracus,  the  Spartan  admiral,  iv.  1 33. 

Arattus,  Arashtras,  or  Aratrioi,  vii.  4. 

Aratiis,  viii.  103.  Facts  in  his  early  life, 
10: J.  Traits  of  character,  lai.  He 
meditates  the  recovery  of  Sicyon,  105. 
His  first  romantic  expedition,  106.  He 
surprises  the  city,  106.  His  difficulties 
in  the  government,  1 10.  His  great  po- 
pularity, 112.  He  seeks  and  obtains 
assistance  from  Ptolemy,  113,  114.  His 
judicious  settlement  of  the  claims  of  all 
parties  114.  He  is  appointed  General 
of  the  .\chiean  League,  116.  He  sur- 
prises Corinth,  120.  He  obtains  pos- 
sessicm  of  the  city,  122.  Attempts 
upon  Argos,  124.  Further  expeditions, 
124,  tt  nq.  He  invades  Attica,  132. 
Further  attempts  upon  Argos,  134.  His 
movements  in  the  South,  165.  His 
great  influence  in  the  Achaean  League, 
165.  lie  is  defeated  by  Cleomencs, 
1 H4.  H is  dangerous  intrigues,  1 85.  Re- 
ceives the  title  of  Strategus  Autocrator, 
194.  His  negotiations  with  Cleomenes, 
194.  His  inroad  intfi  Argolis,  211. 
lie  makes  war  on  JEtolia,  and  suffers  a 
defeat,  236,  et  »cq,  lie  goes  out  of 
office,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  2  J  7. 
His  death,  283. 

Aratus  the  younger,  succeeds  his  father  in 
the  office  of  Gi^neral  of  the  Achroan 
League,  viii.  247.  He  accompanies 
IMiilip  in  his  expeditions,  252.  He 
gains   the    king's   confidence,  ^JtBG^  257. 


Conceives  disgust  at  some  parts  of 
Philip's  conduct,  280. 

Arcadia,  its  situation,  1.  20.  Its  peculiar 
features,  and  character  of  the  people,  23. 

Arcesilaus  ii.,  ii.  112. 

Arcesus,  v.  40.      His  death,  42. 

Archedemus,  bis  low  extraction  and  cha- 
racter, iv.  114.  His  accusation  against 
the  Athenian  generals,  115. 

Archelaus,  v.  210.*  Prosperous  state  of 
Macedonia  during  his  reign,  211.  Mur- 
der of,  213. 

Archelaus,  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  vii. 
139. 

Archestratus,  the  Athenian  commander, 
iii.  6.3. 

Archias,  v.  18.     His  death,  39. 

Arehias,  oflieer  accompanying  Nearchus  in 
his  voyage,  vii.  72.  77. 

Archias,  of  lliurii,  pursues  the  orators 
Hyperides,  &c.,  vii.  213.  Witnesses  the 
death  of  Demosthenes,  214,  215. 

Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  440.  His 
advice  to  the  assembly  during  the  delwtc 
on  the  subject  of  the  Corinthian  war, 
iii.  69.  His  address  to  the  army  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  .Athens,  80. 
His  negotiations  with  the  IMatsans, 
107.  14is  extraordinary  expedient  at 
the  siege  of  Plato^a,  HI. 

Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agesilaus,  victory 
of,  V.  161.      Speech  of,  178. 

Archilochus,  the  poet,  ii.  140. 

Archinus,  iv.  242. 

Archon  obtains  the  government  of  Baby- 
lonia, vii.  139. 

Archonides,  a  Sicel  chief,  his  alliance  with 
the  Athenians  iii.  404. 

Archons,      See  "  Athens.'* 

Ardoates,  king  of  Armenia,  vii.  402. 

Areus,  king,  his  unsuccessful  expedition 
against  the  .li^toiians,  viii.  53. 

Argoius  attempts  to  mount  the  throne  of 
Macedon,  v.  229. 

Arganthonius,  the  Tartessian  king,  ii.  121. 

Argilius,  ii.  4 1 9. 

Arginusx,  the  battle  of,  iv.  106. 

Argonautic  expedition,  the  legend  of,  L 
161.  iieligious  groundwork  of  the  le- 
gend, 163.  Its  historical  foundation, 
165.  169.  Its  connection  with  the 
Trojan  War,  172. 

Argos,  internal  condition  of,  iii.  296. 
Alliance  of,  with  Sparta,  .342.  Change 
in  the  i)olicy  of,  343.  Counter  revolu- 
tion, 345.  13uniing  of  the  Prytaneum 
and  democratic  council  of  Five  Hundred 
at,  vii.  329.  Unsuccessful  attack  upon, 
by  Pyrrhus,  who  is  defeaU>d  and  slain, 
viii.  81,  82.     Attempts  of  Aratus  upon, 
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124.  1 :34.  Submission  of,  to  Clcomcnes, 
193.  Defence  of,  by  Nabis,  354,  355. 
Liberty  of,  solemnly  proclaimed,  359. 
See  "  Aclwan  I-.eagiie,"  **  Greece,*' 
"  Philip,"  &c. 

Argyraspids,  the,  vii.  290.  They  seize  and 
bind  Euracnes,  303.  Their  turbulent 
spirit,  307. 

Ariabignes,  brother  of  Xerxes,  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  ii.'346. 

Ariarathes,  vli.  HO.  Defeated  nnd  put 
to  death  in  Asia  Minor  by  Perdiccas, 
22.S. 

Arign^um,  city  near  the  Indus  vii.  7. 

Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  vi.  171. 

Aristagoras,  his  expedition  to  Naxos,  ii. 
231,  2ti2.  Failure  of  the  expedition, 
233.  Incites  the  lonians  to  revolt,  233. 
His  intrigues  at  Sparta,  235.;  at  Athens, 
238.  Invades  Asia  and  destroys  Siirdis, 
238, 239.  Besieges  .Miletus,  is  repulsed, 
and  cut  oft*  with  his  army,  242,  243. 

Aristander,  of  Tel  missus,  Alexander's  Ly- 
cian  soothsayer,  vi.  161. 

Aristarchus,  v.  391. 

Aristeus,  the  Corinthian  commander,  iii. 
64. 

Aristides,  ii.  296,  et  aeq.  His  interview 
with  Themistocles,  339.  Establishes 
his  country  in  an  honourable  and  well- 
earned  pre-eminence,  411.  His  mea- 
sures, 412.      His  death,  416. 

Aristippus,  his  alliance  with  Cyrus,  iv. 
301. 

Aristo,  stratagem  of,  iii.  432. 

Aristobuhis,  vi.  199.  vii.  108.  His  details 
of  the  death  of  Alexander,  116. 

Aristocratcs,  king  of  Arcadia,  i.  414.  His 
treachery  and  death,  418. 

Aristocrates,  the  Athenian  gcnerul,  iii.  470. 
Impeachment  of,  iv.  115.  His  execu- 
tion, 122. 

Aristodemus,  story  of,  i.  397. 

Aristodemus,  voluntary  death  of,  ii.  34. 

Aristo<lemus,  the  **  Recreant,*' his  cowardice 

at  Thermopylae,  ii.  322.      Retrieves  his 

character,  and  is  slain  in  the  battle  of 

Plata-a,  388. 

Aristodemus  and  Alexander,  sons  of  Poly- 

sperchon,  vii.  329. 
Aristogeiton,  conspiracy  of,  ii.  75.     Execu- 
tion off  77. 
Aristomenes,  king  of  Mcssenia,  his   birth 
and   character,   i.  409.      His   wonderful 
exploits  and  escapes,  415.     His  deatii, 
420. 
Aristonicus  tyrant  of  Methymna,  vi.  260. 
Aristonicus,  the  citliar  player,  vi.  362. 
Aristonicus,  proscribed  by  Aniipater,  vii. 
213. 


Aristonous,  vii.  128.  130.  140. 

Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet,  iii.  282. 
lieview  of  his  writings,  iv.  259.  261. 
His  political  views,  264.  Attacks  the 
Sophists,  271.  Motives  which  induced 
him,  283. 

Aristophon,  the  orator,  v.  313. 

Aristotimus,  his  tyranny  and  violent  death, 
viii.  95. 

Aristotle,  i.  93.  His  influence  on  the 
mind  and  character  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  vi.  130.  Is  reported  by  some  to 
have  been  concerned  in  poisoning  Alex- 
ander, vii.  116.  Is  forced  to  withdraw 
from  Athens,  on  a  charge  of  impiety, 
206. 

Arrhabscus,  prince  of  Lyncestis  v.  211. 

Arrian  of  Nicomcdia,  vi.  1 98. 

Arrian,  chronology  of  the  historian,  vii.  14. 
On  Alexander's  battles  in  India,  21.  On 
the  retreat  of  the  Macedonians  from  the 
Hyphasis,  31.  Describes  tlie  serpents 
and  sand-hills  of  the  deserts  of  Gedrosia, 
63 — 65.  Historical  details  from  his 
works,  91,  ft  $eq. 

Arrida?us,  a  Macedonian  general,  viL  142. 
227. 

Arrida^us  Philip,  son  of  Philip  by  Phi- 
linna,  vL  118.  Either  imbecile  or  suf- 
fering from  poison  given  by  Olympias 
vii.  131.  Proclaimed  king  by  the  Ma> 
ccdonian  army  at  Babylon,  liil.  Per- 
diccas constrains  him  to  punish  the  par- 
tizans  of  Meleager  with  death,  138. 
Marries  Eurydicc,  2:^0.  Edict  of,  268. 
Piit  to  death  by  queen  Olympias,  311. 

Arsaces,  lieutenant  of  Tissaphcrnes,  his 
perlidy  and  cruelty,  iv.  61. 

Arsaces,  a  prince  of  Central  India,  vii.  .33. 

Arsamcs  satrap  of  Asia,  vi.  316. 

Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  and  Bere- 
nice, her  marriage  to  Lysimachus,  viii. 
2.  Particulars  connected  with  her  his- 
tory, 4i5,  et  seq.  Her  alliance  with 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  and  its  uuliappy 
results,  54,  et  seq. 

Arsites,  satrap  of  Piirygia,  vi.  200. 

Artabamis  his  counsels  to  Xerxes,  ii.  279. 

Artabanus  and  Spitamenes,  their  conspiracy, 
ii.  429.      Death  of,  429. 

Artabazanes,  son  of  Darius,  disputes  the 
succession  with  Xerxes,  ii.  276. 

Artahazus,  his  military  operations  ii.  352. 
Artabazus,  the   satrap,   v.  292.     Submis- 
sion of,  to  Alexander,  vi.  300. 

Artiiphernes  satrap  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of 
the  /Egean,  ii.  230.      His  alliance  with 
Athens,  237.      His  regulations  in  Ionia, 
250. 
Artas  a  Messapian  chief,  iii.  430. 
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Artaxcrxcs,  bis  reception  of  Tlicmistoclcfi, 
ii.  429.  Sends  bribes  to  the  principal 
Spartans  to  use  their  iiitluence  so  as  to 
engage  their  countrymen  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Attica,  4G:).  i  lis  message  to 
the  Greeks,  iv.  3l>8.     His  death,  vi.  17-1. 

Artayctes,  governor  of  Sciitos,  ii.  399.  His 
cruel  fate,  401. 

Artemis,  sanctuary  of,  at  Orcliomenus,  vii. 
329. 

Artemisia,  queen  of  Cario,  ii.  33G.  343. 
V.  395.  vi.  118. 

Artemisium,  battles  of,  ii.  311. 

Arybas,  king  of  Epirus,  vi.  11 G. 

Asander,  vi.  20G.  Satrap  of  Caria,  vii.  139. 
248.  335. 

Ascetics  of  Hindastan,  vii.  15. 

Asclcpiodorus,  satrap  of  Syria,  vi.  353. 
Succeeds  Peucestes  in  Fcrsis,  vii.  307. 

Asia,  Alexander  the  Great  designed  to 
Ilellenise,  vii.  121.;  and  planted  nu- 
merous Greek  colonies,  122,  et  piigsim. 
Insurrection  of  Greek  colonists  in,  220. 

Asius,  genealogical  poet  of  Samos,  i.  .5(>. 

Asopius,  son  of  Phormio,  iii.  143. 

Aspasia,  her  connection  with  Pericles,  iii. 
47.      Prosecution  against  her,  48. 

Aspasians  or  Hippasians  of  India,  vii.  6. 

Aspastes,  satrap  of  Carniania,  his  ex- 
ecution, vii.  70. 

Assacenians,  Indian  tribe,  vii.  6. 

Astyages,  ii.l84.  Dethroned  by  Cyrus,  185. 

Astylus  of  Croton,  i.  443. 

Athamas,  the  Minyan  chief,  ii.  97. 

Athinagoras,  Syracusan  orator,  iii.  380. 

Athenian  confederacy,  revival  and  growth 
of  the,  v.  272. 

Athenodorus,  the  Athenian  general,  v.  296. 

Athenodorus  leader  of  the  Greek  revolt  in 
Asia,  is  assassinated,  vii.  221. 

Athens,  form  of  government  at,  when  the 
Athenians  first  came  into  collision  with 
the  Persians,  ii.  2.  Tribes  of,  4,  5.  8. 
The  kings,  Cecrops,  Cranaus,  and  Krich- 
thonius,  3,  4.  Pandion,  5.  Keign  of 
'I*heseus,  7.  He  collected  the  tribes  in, 
10.  Theseus  considered  as  the  founder 
of  the  democracy,  10.  Privileges  of  the 
oligarchy,  13,  et  seq.  The  tribes  .sub- 
divided into  phratries,  14.  43.  Worship 
of  Zeus  and  Apollo  at,  1 6.  Usurpation 
of  Menestheus  at,  1 8.  Death  of  Codrus ; 
his  son  Medon  archon  for  life,  IH.  De- 
cennial archons,  19.  Cause  of  the  de- 
position of  Hippomenes,  19,  e^  ««-♦/. 
Annual  archons,  1 9.  The  polemarch,  1 9. 
I.AWS  of  Draco,  21.42.  Conspiracy  of, 
Cylon,  23,  et  aeq.  Megacles  commands  . 
the  death  of  the  conspirators,  25,  2G. 
Laws  of  Solon,  27, 35.  39. 4 1  —Gl,    War  ; 


of  Megara,  27.  Epimenides  invited  by 
the  Athenians,  32. 34.  Cratinus  and  Aris- 
todemus  devote  themselves  to  death,  34. 
Court  of  the  Areopagus,  34.  Temple  of 
the  Eumenides  on  tiie  hill  of  Mars,  34. 
Council  of  the  Four  Hundred,  46.  The 
Alcma?onids  47.  64.  68.  79.  82.  Con- 
stitution o^y  49,  ct  8fq.  Court  of  the 
Halia^a,  50.  The  Athenian  women,  58. 
The  navy  of,  59.  Condition  of  slaves 
at,  60.  Lycurgus,  ^legacies,  and  Pisi- 
stratus  chieft  of  the  three  factions  at,  Gi. 
Power  of  Pisistratus,  63,  tt  »eq.  Temples 
built  by  him,  71.  Hipparchus,  73 — 77. 
Tyranny  of  Hippias  78 — 81 .  The  Am- 
phictyons  rebuild  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
79.  Cleisthenes,  79.  «6.  Spartans  under 
Cleomenes  invade  Attica,  80.  86.  89. 
Victories  of  the  Athenians  over  the 
Uccotians  and  at  Chalcis  87.  Seeks 
protection  from  Persia,  237.  Quarrel 
between  Athens  and  /Egina,  252.  Pre- 
parations of,  against  the  Persians,  260. 
[See  *•  Miltiades,*'  "  Marathon."]  Ad- 
ministration of  'Iliemistocles,  29.5,  tt 
$fq.  [See  "  Themistock^,"  *•  Aristides."] 
March  of  the  Persians  upon,  and  con- 
sequent abandonment  of  the  city,  329. 
Capture  of,  by  the  Persians  332.  Sub- 
sequent success  of,  and  defeat  of  Xerxes, 
336,  et  seq.  Heroic  conduct  of  its  citi- 
zens, 362.  Fortification  of  Athens,  405. 
Origin  of  the  Athenian  supremacy,  411. 
Innovation  in  the  constitution  of,  414. 
Its  hi.story  from  the  commencement  of 
its  ascendancy  to  the  Thirty  years' 
truce,  433 — 482.  Its  history  from  the 
"lliirty  years  truce  to  the  renewal  of  its 
hostilities  with  (Corinth,  iii.  2 — 51. 
Administration  of  Pericles,  see  "  Pe- 
ricles." 'Die  Peloponnesian  War,  52 — 
242.  Plague  of  Atliens,  99,  et  seq.  177. 
Alliance  of  Sitalces  with  Athens,  127. 
Expedition  of  Demosthenes  against 
JI':tolia,  182.  [See  *•  Demosthenes."] 
Athenian  designs  against  Sicily,  191>  et 
seq.  Its  perplexing  position  at  Pylus 
219.  Athenian  embassy  to  Persia,  234. 
Its  history  from  the  pacification  of  Sicily 
to  the  peace  of  Nitias,  243 — 294. 
Attempt  on  Megara,  246.  [See  **  Ura- 
sidas"  *•  Thucyditles."]  Truce  between 
Sparta  and  Athens,  273.  Its  history 
from  the  peace  of  Nicias  to  the  con- 
(jiiest  of  Melos  29.1 — 351.  Adminis- 
tration of  Alcibiades,  see  "  Alcihiades.'* 
The  Sicilian  war,  355 — 461.  Its  his- 
tory from  the  end  of  the  Sicilian  war  to 
the  revolt  of  Rhodes  462 — 488.  Pisan- 
dcr's  intrigues  at,  iv.  1 1,  rt  teq.  [See  »*  Pi- 
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Sander.*']  Tlic  council  of  "  Four  Hun- 
drcd,"  26,  et  seq.  Expulsion  of  the 
"  Five  Hundred,"  27.  Deposition  of 
the  "  Four  Hundred*'  and  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  "  Five  Thousand/*  51.  Its 
history  from  the  overthrow  of  the  "  Four 
Hundred*'  to  the  battle  of  Notium, 
56 — <)6.  Its  history  from  the  battle  of 
Notium  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  97 — 165.  [See  **  Lysander.*'] 
State  of  the  constitution  of,  at  this 
period,  127.  Tumults  at,  155.  Sur- 
render of,  to  Sparta,  159.  Its  history 
from  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
to  the  re -establishment  of  democracy, 
1 67-2 1 4.  Establishment  of  the  "  Thirty,*' 
1 67,  et  seq,  Depositicm  of  the  "  Thirty  '* 
and  establishment  of  the  **  council  of 
Ten,**  206.  Its  history  from  the  esU- 
blishment  of  democracy  to  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  with  Sparta,  215 — 294. 
[See  "Socrates."]  Its  history  during 
the  invasion  of  Cyrus,  see  **  Cyrus  the 
Younger,"  "  Xenophon."  Administra- 
tion of  ThrasybuUis,  see  **  Tiirasybulus." 
Restoration  of  the  Long  Walls,  464. 
Athens  restored  to  prosperity,  470,  et  seq. 
Revival  of  the  Athenian  confederacy, 
V.  48.  Renewal  of  hostilities  with 
Sparta,  75.  Treaty  of  peace  with 
Sparta,  86.  Congress  at  Athens,  103. 
Compact  between  Athens  and  Sparta, 
145.  Athens  deprived  of  Oropus,  175. 
Philip  makes  peace  with  Athens,  231. 
His  secret  negotiatitm  with,  259.  [See 
"  Philip,"  "  Demosthenes.'*]  Athenian 
embassies  to  Philip,  king  of  INIacedon, 
at  Pelhi,  439.  415.  448.  460.  Ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  with  that  monarch, 
465.  Their  return, -167.  Report  made 
by  /Eschines  468.  A  third  embassy  of 
the  Athenians  470.  Public  o])inion  at 
Athens  regarding  the  measures  of  King 
Philip,  474.  Incited  against  Alexander 
and  its  embassy  to  him,  vi.  144.  147. 
Its  reception  of  Ilarp.ilu.s,  vii.  81.  97. 
101.  INIacedoni.in  party  at,  145.  [See 
"  Lycurgus  '  ]  The  Athenians  assert  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  179,  et  seq.  [Sec 
**  Antipater,"  "  Piiocion,'*  "  Cassander," 
"Polysperehon."]  Revolution  at  Athens, 
271.  Under  Demetrius  the  Phalerian, 
355,  et  seq.  Under  Demetrius  Polior- 
cctcs  359,  ct  stq.  [See  *'  Demetrius."] 
Lachures  becomes  master  of,  viii.  1 1 . 
Siege  of,  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  11 
— 13.  IJy  Antigonus,  96.  Attack  upon 
by  Philip,  315.  Embas.sy  of  the  Three 
Philosophers  to  Rome,  478.  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Political  Associations  of,  iv. 


480.  App.  Remarks  on  the  Interval  be- 
tween the  surrender  and  the  appointment 
of  the  "Thirty,"  iv.  503.  App.  Constitu- 
tion of,  under  the  "  Thirty,**  524.  App. 

Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  wife  of 
Darius,  ii.  215.  276. 

Atossa,  the  princess,  vi.  17.5. 

Atrax,  siege  of,  by  Fiamininus,  viii.  326. 

Atropatcs,  satrap  of  Media,  vi.  372.  vii. 
100.  139. 

Attaginus  of  Thel>es,  ii.  369. 

Attilus,  vi.'l  15.     His  death,  147. 

Attains  of  Pergamus,  included  in  the 
treaty  of  the  /Etolians  with  Rome, 
viii.  284.     His  military  operations,  288. 

Attalus,  his  services  in  India,  vii.  20.  Takes 
Tyre,  241.  Embraces  the  cause  of 
Eurydice,  244.     His  enterprises,  247. 

Attic  Tribes,  Dissertation  on,  ii.  48.3.  App. 

Attica,  L  14.  iii.  210.  Inva.sion  of,  by 
Cassander,  viii.  7.  Ry  Antigonus,  99. 
By  Aratus,  132.  By  iTiilip,  315-  See 
"  Athens,"  *»  Marathon,"  &c. 

Audata,  lUyrian  princess,  vii.  229. 

.'\ugeas,  king  of  Elis,  L  146. 

Autocles,  the  Athenian  general,  v.  2S9. 

Autolycus  put  to  death  by  order  of  the 
"Thirty,"  iv.  178. 

Autophradates,  satrap  of  Lydia,  vi.  171. 

Autophradates,  satrap  of  the  Tapurians 
vi.  300. 

Axiothea,  wife  of  Nicocles,  her  despair  and 
heroic  death,  vii.  .S52. 

Azelmicus,  king  of  Tyre,  vi.  251. 


B. 


Babylon,  triumphant  entry  of  Alexander 
into,  vi.  278.  The  great  temple  of,  viL 
106.  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great  at, 
1 1 6 — 1 1 8.  Became  a  port  of  commer- 
cial importance,  121.  Council  of  the 
Macedonian  generals  at,  128. 

Bacchiads  of  Corinthi  i.  475. 

Bacchus  or  Dionysus,  tradition  of  his  con- 
qucNt  of  India,  vii.  12.     Festival  of,  J 00. 

Bacchylides,  the  poet,  iii.  29. 

Bactria,  vii.  1 2.  Greek  colonists  in,  con- 
sider it  as  a  land  of  hopeless  exile,  31. 
These  revolt  and  set  out  on  their  return, 
82.      Their  massacre  by  Pcrdiccas,  220. 

Baghistane,  gardens  of,  vii.  100. 

Balacer,  death  of,  vii.  223. 

Bar.saentes,  satrap  of  Arachosio,  vi.  291. 

Baryaxes,  the  Mede,  vii.  79. 

Battus  I.,  legend  of,  ii.  107. 

Battus  II.,  ii.  112. 

Battus  III.,  ii.  11.3. 

Bazira,  its  capture  by  Alex.inder,  vii.  8, 
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Belesis,  satrap  of  Syria  and  Assyria,  iv. 
311.     His  palace,  311. 

ndlerophon,  his  adventures,  i.  141. 

Bcssus,  satrap  of  Bactria,  vi.  267.  Cap- 
ture and  punishment  of,  337, 338.  Doom 
of,  353. 

Bianor,  vi.  238. 

Blitor,  dismissed  hy  Antigonus,  vii.  308. 

Boeotia,  division  of,  i.  10.  Character  of 
the  people,  1 4.     Early  inhabitants  of,  4 1 . 

Boeotians  the,  assertion  of  their  inde- 
pendence of  Demetrius,  but  afterwards 
they  submit  to  his  terms  of  peace,  viii. 
21.  They  revolt,  and  are  again  reduced 
to  submission,  21.  At  the  instigation 
of  Pyrrhus,  they  again  revolt,  and,  afler 
a  protracted  siege,  surrender  at  discre- 
tion, 26,  et  teq.  See  various  articles 
relating  to,  in  this  Index. 

Boges,  governor  of  Eion,  ii.  435. 

Brachyllas,  murder  of,  viii.  344. 

Brahmin  anchorites  vii.  15. 

Brahmins  influence  of  the,  vii.  40.  54. 

Brosidas,  exploit  of,  iii.  91.  Courage 
and  zeal  of,  214.  His  expedition  to 
Thrace,  245.  His  expedition  to  Mace- 
donia, 251.  His  quarrel  with  Per- 
diccas  252.  Marches  against  Amphi- 
polis,  266.  Popularity  of,  269.  Con- 
quests of,  270.  Prevailed  upon  once  more 
to  join  his  forces  to  a  Macedonian  army, 
277.  His  second  quarrel  with  Per- 
diccas  277.     Slain  at  Amphipolis  286. 

Brennus,  a  Celtic  general,  his  march  into 
Macedonia,  and  victory  over  Sosthenes 
viii.  59.  Is  defeated  by  the  Greeks,  63. 
His  successful  inroad  into  ^tolia,  64. 
His  attack  on  Delphi,  66,  His  defeat, 
68.      His  death,  69. 

Bryas  the  Argive  chief,  iii.  345. 

Bucephala,  city  founded  upon  the  death 
of  the  horse  Bucephalus,  vii.  26. 

Bucephalus,  taming  of,  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  vi.  127,  128.     Death  of,  vii.  26. 

Bulis.     See  «  Sperthias,*'  iti.  130. 

Byzantium,  siege  of,  vi.  64.  Renuu'ks  on, 
70.     Regulation  of  the  trierarchy,  75. 


Cabul,  city  and  river,  vii.  5. 

Cabura,  Ortospana,  or  Nicsa,  the  modern 

Cabul,  vii.  5. 
Cadmeans,    the,    ancient    inhabitants    of 

Thebes  i.  118. 
Cadmus,  i.  78.     The  first  who  introduced 

letters  among  the  Greeks  271. 
Cadmus  of  Miletus  said  to  be  the  first  to 
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have  applied  prose  to  an  historical  sub- 
ject, i.  143. 

Cfesar  the  dictator,  i.  1 9. 

Calanus  or  Sphines  Indian  coenobite,  vii. 
16,  17.  Bums  himself  at  Susa,  85. 
Serious  drinking  match  at  his  funeral, 
86.  His  prediction  as  to  Alexander's 
death  at  Babylon,  105. 

Calaurea,  island  of,  i.  25.  Death  of  De- 
mosthenes in  the  temple  of  Poseidon  or 
Neptune  in,  vii.  214. 

Callatia,  Odessus  and  Greek  cities  near 
the  Euxine,  vii.  335.     Siege  of,  336. 

Callias  the  Athenian  general,  iii.  64. 
Slain  in  the  battle  of  Potideea,  65. 

Callias  the  Torchbearer,  v.  85. 

Callias  the  Eubocan,  vi.  22. 

Callias  of  Chalcis,  vi.  67. 

Callicratcs  distinguished  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful person  in  the  Grecian  army,  ii. 
384. 

Callicrates  embassy  of,  viii.  413 ^  et  »eq. 
His  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
Achamn  League,  430.  His  servility 
towards  Rome,  464.  General  detesta- 
tion of  his  conduct,  470.  His  illness 
and  death,  482. 

Caliicratidas  succeeds  Lysander  as  admiral, 
iv.  99.     Successes  of,  105,  et  seq. 

Callimachus  the  polcmarch,  ii.  266. 

Callimedon,  the  exile,  his  address  to  An- 
ti pater,  vii.  207. 

Callinus  the  Ephesian  poet,  ii.  177. 

Callisthenes,  the  Olynthian,  vi.  378.  Dif- 
ferent accounts  as  to  the  manner  of  his 
death,  385. 

Callistratus,  the  Athenian  orator,  v.  45. 
81.  85. 

Callixenus  comes  forward  as  the  accuser 
of  the  Athenian  generals,  iv.  118. 

Calydon,  i.  112. 

Calydonian  boar,  chase  of  the,  L  160. 

Camarina,  debate  at,  iii.  401. 

Cambyses  the  son  and  lieir  of  Cyrus  ii. 
\9X  Invades  Egypt,  195.  His  death, 
203. 

Candaules  ii.  176. 

Cannonus,  decree  of,  iv.  501.  A  pp. 

Carduchians  the,  iv.  361. 

Carians.     See  "  Lelegcs"  i.  48. 

Carmania,  vii.  55.  Alexander  enters  Her- 
man from  Gedrosia,  68.  Insurrection 
of  the  Carmanians,  73. 

Cameades,  founder  of  the  3rd  Academic 
School,  his  embassy  to  Rome,  viii.  478. 

Carthaginians  the,  vii.  107. 

Carystus  siege  of,  ii.  258. 

Ca&hmire,  kingdom  of,  vii.  8. 

Caspian  Sea,  Heraclides  sent  to  explore 
the,  vii.  110, 
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Cassander,  vl.  196.  vii.  97.  His  interview 
with  Alexander  at  Babylon,  114.  Ill 
used  by  the  king,  and  reported  to  have 
taken  revenge,  115,  116.  Is  appointed 
chiliarch  in  command  of  the  cavalry  by 
his  father,  Antipater,  vii.  245.  He 
orders  the  execution  of  Demades  and 
Dcmeas,  259.  His  dissimulation  on 
the  appointment  of  Polyspcrchon  to 
succeed  Antipater,  260.  His  clandes- 
tine flight,  261.  The  Athenians  capi- 
tulate to  Cassander,  285.  He  lays  siege 
to  Pydna,  313.  Makes  himself  master 
of  Macedonia,  and  puts  Olympias,  mother 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  death,  315 — 
318.  He  imprisons  Iloxana  and  her 
son  at  Amphi|)oIis.  318.  Marries  Thcs- 
salonice,  and  founds  the  cities  of  llies- 
salonica  and  Cassandrea,  318.  Forces 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  319.  Re- 
builds the  Boeotian  Thebes,  319,  e^  $eq. 
Puts  Iloxana  and  Alexander  ^2gus 
to  death,  348.  His  crimes  compared 
with  those  of  his  rivals  for  power,  352. 
His  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  353.  Ills 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  Cor- 
cyra,  viii.  6.  His  invasion  of  Attica, 
7.  He  relinquishes  his  design,  8. 
His  death,  9.  Is  succeeded  by  bis  son 
Philip,  9. 

Cassandrea,  recovery  of,  by  Antigonus, 
from  Apollodorus,  viii.  73. 

Cathaeans,  Indian  race,  vii.  27.  Their 
total  defeat  by  Alexander,  28. 

Caucones,  the  origin  of  the,  i.  47. 

Cecrops,  i.  41.  His  doubtful  origin,  76, 
77. 

Ccisus  succeeds  his  father,  Temenus,  at 
Argos,  i.  .307. 

Celts,  the,  their  invasion  of  Macedonia,  viii. 
56,  Its  consequences,  57,  et  »eq.  Their 
inroads  into  ^tolia,  64.  Attack  on 
Delphi,  66.     Their  retreat,  69. 

Cephisoclotus,  the  Athenian  general,  iv. 
136.  V.  292,  et  teq, 

Ceraunus.     See  **  Ptolemy." 

Cersobleptes,  king  of  Thrace,  v.  294.  His 
negotiation  with  Athens,  298.  Is  omitted 
in  the  treaty  with  King  Philip,  459. 
His  dominions  invaded  by  Philip  of 
Macedon,  461. 

Chabrias,  the  Athenian  general,  v.  43.  Sent 
to  establish  the  Athenian  ascendancy  in 
Eubflca,  299.     Death  of,  308. 

Chacron,  established  as  tyrant  in  PcUcne, 
vii.  164.  His  malversation  and  punish- 
ment, viii.  410. 

Cbieronea,  the  battle  of,  vi.  105. 

Chalcedon,  siege  of,  iv.  78. 

Chalcideus,  his  expedition  to  Chios,  iii. 


470.  To  Ionia,  473.  Success  of,  at 
Miletus,  475. 

Chalnidians,  the  first  Greeks  who  gained  a 
footing  in  Sicily,  ii.  104. 

Chalcis  fortified  by  the  Eubceans,  iv.  64. 

Cliaidai;an  priests  warn  Alexander  of  his 
impending  fate,  vii.  104.  Their  predic- 
tion of  the  power  of  Selcucus,  308. 

Chaones,  the,  i.  40. 

Chares,  the  Athenian  general,  v.  277.  307. 
Enters  the  service  of  Artabazus,  310. 
Scstus  taken  by,  37 1 .  Describes  the  tent 
of  Alexander,  vii.  84. 

Charidemus  of  Oreus,  v.  243.  His  trea- 
cliei-y,  245,  246.  260. 

Chnrilaus  proclaimed  king  of  Sparta,  i. 
334. 

Charmides  killed  in  the  battle  of  M ony- 
chia, iv.  2(X). 

Charceades,  his  expedition  to  Sicily,  iii. 
208. 

Charon,  v.  36.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government  of  Thebes,  with  the  title  of 
Bax)tarch,  40. 

Charops,  viii.  468.  His  cruelty  and  ra- 
pacity, 468,  et  $eq, 

Cheileos  of  Tegt  a,  ii.  304. 

Cheirisophus,  iv.  310.     His  death,  374. 

Chenab  river,  named  tlie  Acesines,  vii.  27. 
40. 

Chios,  battle  of,  viii.  309. 

Choes,  Choaspes  or  Evaspla,  river,  vii.  7. 

Chocreas,  iv.  39. 

Chreroonides,  viii.  99. 

Chremonidean  war,  the,  viii.  99. 

Cilicia,  operations  of  Demetrius  in,  viii. 
41. 

Cimon,  father  of  the  celebrated  Miltiadcs, 
ii.  7a 

Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  IL  433.  His 
death,  473. 

Cinadon,  conspiracy  of,  iv.  404.  Execu- 
tion of,  407. 

Cissidas,  commander  of  the  Syracusan 
auxiliaries,  v.  160. 

Cleander,  yi.  271.  Put  to  death  by  Alex- 
ander,  viL  70. 

Cleanor,  the  Greek  general,  iv.  350. 

Clearchus,  his  expedition  to  the  Helles- 
pont, iii.  470.  Sent  a  second  time  to 
the  Bosporus,  iv.  74.  Joins  Cyrus,  300. 
His  reply  to  Tissaphernes,  332.  His 
interview  with  Tissaphernes,  338.  Ar- 
rest and  execution  of,  341. 

Clearidas,  intrusted  with  the  government 
of  Amphipolis,  iiL  282. 

Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  L  437. 

Cleisthenes,  ii.  79.  86. 

Cleitus,  king  of  the  Illyrians,  vi.  152. 

Clcitus,  vi.  203.       Appointed   satrap    of 
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Bactrb,  364.  Is  murdered  by  Alex- 
ander, 366. 

Cleitus,  Macedonian  admiral,  defeats  the 
Athenians  under  Eetion,  vii.  100.  lie 
celebrates  hi«  victory  of  Amorgus,  200. 
He  defeats  Nicanor  in  the  Propontis, 
284.  Is  surprised  and  totally  defeated 
by  Antigonus,  284.  Is  slain  by  Lysi- 
raachus,  285. 

Clcocritus,  the  herald  of  the  Mysteries,  his 
address  to  the  conquerors  after  the  battle 
of  Munychia,  iv.  200. 

Cleombrotus,  his  expedition  against Tliebes, 
V.  57.   Slain  in  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  96. 

Cleomedes,  expedition  of,  to  Melos,iii.  347. 
Tragical  issue,  351. 

Cleomenes,  satrap  of  Egypt,  vii.  80.  113. 
139. 

Cleomenes  I.,  king  of  Sparta,  his  attempts 
on  Athens  ii.  80.  86.  89.  252.  Declines 
the  mission  of  Aristagoras,  235.  237. 
Dies  miserably  by  his  own  hand,  256. 

Cleomenes  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  viii.  75. 

Cleomenes,  son  of  Lconidas,  his  marriage 
to  Agiatis,  widow  of  Agis  IV.,  viii.  159. 
Pier  great  influence  over  him,  161.  His 
accession  to  the  throne,  on  the  death  of 
Leonidas,  162.  He  contemplates  a  simi- 
lar reform  to  that  attempted  by  Agis, 
162.  Is  suspected  of  the  murder  of 
Eurydamidas,  son  of  Agis,  163.  Suc- 
cess of  his  first  military  expeditions,  1 70. 
His  conduct  towards  Archidamus,  171. 
Further  conquests,  1 73.  He  commences 
operations  towards  a  revolution  in 
Sparta,  175.  He  removes  the  ephoralty, 
and  explains  his  motives  to  the  people, 
J  76.  He  unfolds  his  plans  of  reform, 
178.  Having  settled  his  reforms,  he 
proceeds  on  fresh  expeditions,  1 82.  His 
groat  success,  184.  Cleomenes  at  Ar- 
gos,  193.  His  negotiations  with  Aratus, 
194.  Further  movements,  197.  Re- 
ceives information  of  the  death  of  Agiatis, 
200.  Cleomenes  at  Megalopolis,  205. 
His  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Scllasia,  216. 
He  sails  for  Alexandria,  217.  Cleo- 
menes at  Alexandria,  21 9.  Plots  formed 
against  him  in  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  220.  His  last  desperate 
attempt  to  escape,  222.  His  death, 
223. 

Cleomenic  war,  the,  viii.  169,  et  seq, 

Cleon,  his  character,  iii.  154.  Slain  in  the 
battle  of  Amphipolis,  286. 

Cleonidas  a  commander  of  Ptolemy*s,  at 
Corinth,  vii.  364. 

CIconymus,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
V.  96. 

CIconymus,   Spartan,  takes   Corcyra,  vii. 
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386.     Seeks  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus  to  wrest 
the  crown  from  Areus,  viii.  76. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Olym- 
pias,  promises  her  hand  to  Leonnatus, 
vii.  194.  She  is  promised  by  Olym- 
pias  to  Perdiccas,  223.  Her  counsels  to 
Eumenes  at  Sardis  248.  Is  murdered 
by  command  of  Antigonus  when  about 
to  marry  Ptolemy,  354. 

Cleopatra,  widow  of  Perdiccas  of  Mace- 
don,  v.  211. 

Cleopatra,  niece  of  Attains,  her  marriage 
with  Philip  of  Macedon,  vi.  115.  Mur- 
dered by  Olympias,  123. 

Cleophon,  iv.  71.  His  imprisonment  and 
death,  155. 

Cnemus,  the  Spartan  admiral,  iii.  114. 

Codrus,  king  of  Athens,  i.  59. 

Cocnus,  vi.  296.  vii.  17.  23.  Harangues 
Alexander  on  the  necessity  of  quitting 
I  ndia,  32.  His  funeral  obsequies  on  the 
bank  of  the  Hydaspes,  34. 

Coeratades,  iv.  81.     His  character,  376. 

Coes,  the  tyrant  of  Mitylene,  ii.  225,  226. 
Stoned  to  death  by  the  people,  235. 

Coesyra,  wife  of  Pisistratus,  ii.  66, 

Commissioners,  Ten  Roman,  appointed  by 
the  Senate  to  settle  the  affairs  in  Mace- 
donia after  its  submission,  viii.  455. 
Their  proceedings,  with  observations 
upon,  456,  et  seq.  Their  extensive  juris- 
diction, 459.  Gross  partiality  of  their 
measures,  460.  Their  exorbitant  de- 
mands upon  the  Achsans,  466.  Their 
measures  towards  settling  the  future 
condition  of  Greece,  499. 

Comontorius,  the  Celtic  general,  establish- 
ment by  him  of  an  independent  kingdom 
in  Thrace,  viii.  69. 

Conon,  iv.  94.  Defeats  the  Spartans  in 
the  battle  of  Arginusa^,  109.  His  nego- 
tiations at  the  Persian  court,  440.  His 
interview  with  Artaxcrxes,  442.  His 
imprisonment,  466. 

Cuphcn,  river  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Cabul  and  Pen4jshir,  vii.  6.  Alex- 
ander's passage  of  the,  5,  6.  I  ts  tributary 
streams,  6,  7. 

Corcyra,  conquest  of,  by  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcctcs,  viii.  31. 

Corcyra»an  war,  the,  iii.  53.  55.  232. 

Corinna,  the  Tlieban  poetess,  iii.  29. 

Corinth,  battle  of,  iv.  435.  Is  garrisoned 
by  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  vii.  353. 
Surrenders  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
384, 385.  Congress  at,  386.  Move- 
ments of  Aratus  on,  viii.  1 20.  Siege  of, 
by  L.  Quinctius  330.  Destruction  of, 
by  Mummius,  497. 
I  Coronca,  the  battle  of,  iii.  41. 
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Coroniu,  the  king  of  the  Lapiths,  i.  118. 

Corupedion,  battle  of,  yiii.  49. 

Corybantes,  the,  i.  89. 

CorydalluR,  of  Anticyra,  li.  318. 

Corylas,  the  Faphla{;oniaii  king,  iv.  369. 

Cotys,  king  of  Paphlagonia,  iv.  427. 

Cotys,  king  of  l*hrace,  v.  1245.  Review  of 
hU  reign,  2K9.  His  violent  death,  292. 
Division  of  his  kingdom,  294. 

Crannon.  In  this  battle  Antipater  and 
Craterus  defeat  Antiphilus  and  Meno, 
the  commanders  of  the  Grecian  con- 
.  federates,  vii.  202. 

Craterus  a  celebrated  captain  imder  Alex- 
ander, vi.  271,  et  seq.  vii.  7.  19.  24. 
Builds  some  new  cities  near  the  Hy- 
daspes,  26.  Conducts  the  Macedonian 
advanced  guard,  on  the  king's  return, 
down  the  Ilydaspes,  ."8.  41.  His  vic- 
torious march  through  Arachosia  to  re- 
join Alexander  in  Carmania,  54.  68. 
His  nuptials  with  Amastris,  83.  Sent 
with  the  Veterans  to  Macedonia,  96. 
Purpose  of  his  mission,  96.  Appointed 
regent  in  Europe  together  with  Anti- 
pater, 1 30.  His  arrival  in  Thes«aly  with 
veteran  troops  from  Asia,  201.  Resigns 
the  command  to  the  regent  Antipater, 
201.  He  marries  Phila,  daughter  of 
Antipater,  and  joins  the  regent  in  an 
expedition  against  ^tolia,  217.  He  is 
sent  to  attack  Eumenes,  233.  Popu- 
larity of,   with    the  Macedonian  army, 

233.  Stratagem  of  Eumenes  to  pre- 
vent his  troops  from  recognising  Cra- 
terus, 234.  Craterus,  mortally  wounded, 
is  lamented  by  the  victorious  Eumenes, 

234,  235. 

Craterus,  compiler  of  the  Athenian  state 

documents,  ii.  474. 
Crates,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  heads  the 

embassy  to  Demetrius,  viii.  38. 
Cratesipolis,  widow  of  Alexander,  governs 

Sicyon,  vii.  3S0.  353.     Visit  of  Deme- 
trius to  her,  363. 
Cratesippidas,  the  Athenian  admiral,  iv.  73. 
Cratinus,  an  Athenian  youth,  voluntarily 

devotes  himself  for  his  country,  and  is 

joined  in  death  by  hu  friend  Aristode- 

mus,  ii.  34. 
Craugallids,  remarks  on  the  word,  u  1 19. 
Cresphontes,  i.  290.  299.  389. 
Cretheus,  son  of  ^olus,  i.  102. 
Cretbcus,  Alexander's  general,  vii.  67. 
Crissa,  the  vale  of,  i.  9. 
Critias,  iv.  55.      Killed  in   the  battle  of 

Munychia,  200.       His  character,  200, 

e<  teq, 
Critolaus,  general  of  the  Acha;an  League, 

viii.  489.      His  efTorto   to  hasten  the 


threatened  rupture  with  Rome,  489,  et 
teq.  Upon  the  decree  of  war  by  the 
League,  he  is  placed  chief  in  com- 
mand, 491.  He  encounters  the  Roman 
forces  under  Metellus,  and  is  defeated, 
493. 

Critolaus,  the  Peripatetic,  his  cmbass  y  to 
Rome,  viii.  478. 

Critodemus,  physician,  vii.  48. 

Crocodiles  of  the  Indus,  vii.  35.  Of  the 
Nile,  239. 

Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  422.  ii.  1 80,  tt 
teq, 

Cromi,  the  valley  of,  i.  28. 

Cromnus,  siege  of,  v.  183. 

Cronrn,  the  cause  of  the,  pleaded  by  JE'i- 
chines  and  Dcmosthem^s,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  Cte&iphon,  vii.  1 47,  et  teq. 

Ctesias,  his  account  of  India,  vii.  2,  3. 

Ctesiphon,  v.  435.  Indicted  by  iEschincs 
for  having  proposed  tlie  decree  of  a 
crown  to  Demosthenes,  vii.  147. 

Cunaxa,  the  battle  of,  iv.  319. 

Curetes,  the,  i.  93. 

Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  ii.  183. 

Cyclic  Poets  of  Greece,  il  135. 

Cylon  of  Megara,  i.  487.  Conspiracy  of, 
ii.  24. 

Cynietha,  betrayal  of,  viii.  241. 

Cynane,  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  vi. 
152.  vii.  229.  Passes  over  to  Asia,  and 
is  executed  by  Alcetas  at  the  desire  of 
Perdiccas,  229. 

Cynoscephals,  battle  of,  viii.  S37,  et  seq. 
Remarks  upon,  340.  Its  results  341 , 
et  teq, 

Cynossema,  the  battle  of,  iv.  59. 

Cyuurians,  the,  L  132. 

CyprothemU,  v.  247. 

Cyprus,  wars  in,  vi.  165.  167.  viu  331.  364. 
Dreadful  fate  of  the  family  of  Nicocles 
in,  352.  Conquest  of,  by  Ptolemy,  viii. 
15. 

Cypselus,  king  of  Arcadia,  i.  390.  Over- 
throws the  Bacchiads,  476.  His  cha- 
racter, 477. 

Cyrenc  and  the  Cyrenaica  reduced  by 
Ptolemy*s  general  Ophelias,  vii.  226. 

Cyrus,  ii.  185.  His  death,  193.  His  se- 
pulchre at  Pasargadic,  vii.  74. 

Cyrus  the  Younger,  satrap  of  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  iv.  81.  Ills 
ambition,  295.  Account  of  his  mercen- 
aries, 304.  His  interview  with  Syennesis, 
king  of  Cilicia,  307.  Slain  in  the  liatlle 
of  Cunaxa,  324.  Consequences  which 
his  failure  had  on  the  interests  of  Greece, 
324. 

Cythera,  island  of,  iii.  236. 

Cyzicus,  the  battle  of,  iv.  68. 
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D. 

Damarata,  or  Demarat^,  wife  of  Gelo  of 
Syracuse,  ii.  854.  iii.  193. 

Dam  is  obliges  Polysperclion  to  abandon 
the  siege  of  Megalopolis,  vii.  280 — 2S4. 
Appointed  governor  of  Megalopolis,  530. 

Danaus,  legend  of,  i.  72.  74. 

Dandannis,  ctenobite.     See  **  Calanus.** 

Darius  Hystaspis  mounts  the  throne  of 
Persia,  iL  204.  His  institutions,  and 
their  defects,  206,  207.  Boundary  of 
his  empire,  2 IS.  Invades  Scythia,  221. 
His  march  through  Thrace,  222.  His 
adventures  in  Scythia,  223.  Invades 
Peonia,  226.  Prosperity  and  extension 
of  his  nation,  230.  Invades  Naxos,  232. 
His  endeavours  to  quell  the  Ionian  re- 
bellion, 233.  2'i6.  His  regulations  in 
Ionia,  250.  Renews  his  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  Greece,  251,  ei  seq. 
Battle  of  Marathon,  and  failure  of  his 
expedition,  266.  His  domestic  troubles, 
276.      His  death,  276. 

Darius,  son  of  Xerxes  ii*  428, 

Darius  II.,  iii.  234.  Makes  overtures  to 
Sparta,  467. 

Darius  Codomanus,  vi.  189.  His  approach 
to  Tarsus,  222.  Magnificence  of  his 
retinue,  223.  His  march  to  Issus,  and 
])reparations  for  battle,  225.  Flight  of, 
232.  His  letter  to  Alexander,  240.  His 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Gaugamela, 
274.  His  hopes  and  plans,  290.  His 
murder,  297. 

Datames,  satrap  of  Cappadocia,  \i.  171. 
His  death,  1 74. 

Datis,  expedition  of,  ii.  257. 

Datus,  original  position  of,  v.  270. 

Deidamia  seeks  refuge  with  Olympias  and 
Roxana  in  Pydna,  vii.  313. 

Deiphontes,  his  success  embittered  by  a 
tragical  calamity  brought  on  him  by  the 
deadly  hatred  of  his  children,  i.  307. 

Delians,  restoration  of  the,  iii.  304. 

Delium,  the  battle  of,  iii.  261. 

Delos,  Legends  of,  iii.  87.  Purification 
of  the  island  of,  190. 

Delphi,  congress  at,  v.  149.  Attack  upon, 
by  Brennus,  viii.  66. 

Delphic  oracles,  ii.  325.  Treasures  in 
danger,  v.  336,  et  teg, 

Demades,  Athenian  demagogue,  v.  380. 
vii.  161.  172.  nSfCtteq,  His  mission, 
together  with  Phocion,  to  Antipater  at 
Thebes,  205.  He  intrigues  with  Per- 
diccas  against  Antipater,|and  this  conduct 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  latter, 
Demades,  with  his  son  Demeas,  are  put 
to  death,  257—259. 
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Demaratus,  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  254.  De- 
position of,  254,  255. 

Demaratus,  a  Corinthian,  employed  by 
Philip  to  induce  Alexander  to  return 
from  Illyria,  vi.  117. 

Demarchus,  the  Syracusan  general,  iv.  73. 

Demeas,  son  of  Demades,  put  to  death  by 
Cassander,  vii.  259. 

Demetrias,  the  ancient  Sicyon,  rebuilt  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  vii.  384,  385. 
Revolt  of,  its  influence  on  the  future 
destinies  of  Antiocfaus,  viii.  371,  et  seq, 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  his  attempt  to  dig 
through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  i.  19. 
Son  of  Antigonus,  viL  230.  Is  defeated 
by  Ptolemy  I.  at  Gaza,  340.  But  shortly 
after  takes  Cillas  prisoner  in  the  action 
at  My  us,  341.  Marches  into  Arabia  to 
Petra,  and  is  repulsed  by  the  Arabs  of 
the  Desert,  343.  Abandons  the  siego 
of  Babylon  af^er  a  partial  success,  343. 
And  leaves  Arehelaus  to  invest  that  city, 
344.  He  compels  Ptolemy  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Halicarnassus,  353.  Attacks 
Cassander  and  Ptolemy  in  Greece,  354. 
His  armament  against  Athens,  355.  He 
deposes  Demetrius  Phalerius,  and  sends 
him  to  Thebes,  359.  He  dismantles 
Munychia,  361.  Honours  decreed  him 
by  the  Athenians,  361.  Spares  the  city 
of  Megara,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Athe- 
nians, 363.  His  visit  to  Cratesipolis, 
attracted  by  her  reputation  for  beauty, 
363.  His  narrow  escape  from  Ptolemy's 
garrisons  at  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  363. 
Marries  Bury  dice,  widow  of  Ophelias, 
363.  Recalled  from  Greece  by  his 
father,  364.  Sails  for  Cyprus,  and  de- 
feats Menelaus  at  Salamis,  365.  Defeats 
I'tolemy,  and  destroys  his  fleet,  in  the 
ciccond  battle  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  366. 
Menelaus  surrenders  his  fleet  to,  366. 
Generosity  of  Demetrius  displayed  to- 
wards Ptolemy,  366.  Sends*  Aristo- 
demus  to  salute  Antigonus  as  king,  367. 
The  new  king,  368.  He  joins  in  the 
expedition  of  Antigonus  against  Egypt, 
369.  Quitting  Gaza,  his  fleet  suffers 
by  a  storm,  369.  II is  retreat  firom 
Syria  and  Egypt,  370.  Lays  siege  to 
Rhodes,  372,  ei  seq.  His  engine  of  at- 
tack, called  Helepolis,  375.  378.  380. 
His  successful  assaults,  378.  His  cap- 
tains Alcimus  and  Mantias  are  slain  by 
the  Rhodians,  379.  Terms  exacted  of 
the  citizens,  380.  After  a  year's  siege, 
and  this  half-capitulation,  he  withdraws 
his  forces,  380.  He  sails  with  a  great 
fleet  to  the  Euripus.  and  drives  Cassander 
from  before  the  walls  of  Athens,  381, 
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Defeats  Cassandcr  at  Tlicrmopylir,  381. 
His  campaign  in  the  Peloponnesus 
against  Polysperchon  and  other  adver- 
saries, S83— 386.  He  retires  to  Cen- 
chreae,  and  gives  way  to  luxury,  384.  Si- 
cyon  surrendered  to  him  by  Philippus, 

384.  He  destroys  that  city,  and  rebuilds 
it  under  the  name  of  Dcmetrias,  384, 

385.  Corinth  is  surrendered  to  him  by 
Prcpelaus,  385.  Deidam'ia,  sister  of 
Pyrrhus,  at  Argos,  385.  He  dictates 
terras  to  Caastmder,  who  resists,  and 
forms  a  league  with  Lysimachus  and 
Ptolemy,  the  rival  kings  against  Anti- 
gonus,  389.  He  takes  Larissa  Cremastd, 
389.  Takes  Phcree,  390.  Treats  with 
Cassander,  and  sails  to  Asia  to  join  An- 
tiguDus,  393.  Takes  Ephesus,  and 
marches  to  the  Hellespont,  393.  Places 
a  naval  force  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine, 
393.  Is  joined  by  Pyrrhus,  396. 
Amount  of  the  army  of  Antigonus  and 
his  son  at  Ipsus,  396.  In  this  decisive 
battle  he  routs  the  cavalry  division  of 
Antiochus,  son  of  Seleucus,  397.  Is  de- 
serted by  a  part  of  his  soldiery,  who  go 
over  to  Seleucus  during  the  combat,  398. 
On  the  fall  of  Antigonus  he  flies  into 
Cyprus,  with  his  mother  Stratonice,  399. 
He  retakes  Ephesus,  399.  Is  refused 
admission  into  Athens,  399.  Repairs  to 
the  Isthmus,  400.  Finds  he  had  for- 
feited the  confidence  of  the  Orecks  and 
Macedonians,  404.  He  enters  into  an 
alliance  with  Seleucus,  by  giving  him 
his  daughter  Stratonice  in  marriage,  viii. 
3.  He  sails  towards  Syria,  and  is  met 
by  Seleucus,  4.  He  opposes  the  claims 
of  Seleucus,  and  a  rupture  ensues,  7. 
He  undertakes  an  expedition  against 
Athens,  8.  He  ravages  the  country  from 
Elcusis  to  Rhamnus,  11.  Becomes 
master  of  Athens,  13.  His  affected 
magnanimity,  13.  He  proceed*  to  at- 
tack Sparta,  14.  He  is  diverted  from 
liis  object  by  other  prospects  of  vic- 
tory, 15.  He  effects  the  murder  of 
Alexander,  19.  He  is  elected  to  the 
sovereign  power  by  the  voice  of  the  army 
and  the  people,  19.  His  movements 
against  Boeotia,  21.  It  submits  to  his 
authority,  22.  He  marches  into  Thrace, 
26.  He  is  arrefitcd  in  his  successful 
career,  by  news  of  the  revolt  of  Bceotia, 
26.  Demetrius  at  Athens,  27.  His  in- 
novation with  respect  to  the  Pythian 
games,  27.  His  motives  for  this,  28. 
His  invasion  of  /Etolia,  28.  He  is  at- 
tacked by  a  dangerous  illness,  31.  Con- 
cludes a  truce  with  Pyrrhus,  and  pre- 


pares for  the  East,  32.  Pyrrhus  breaks 
his  treaty,  and  joins  the  common  enemy 
against  Demetrius,  34.  Disaffection  of 
the  Macedonian  troops,  34, 35.  Deme- 
trius seeks  safety  in  flight,  36.  His 
wanderings,  36,  et  teq.  Is  again  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and  besieges  Athens, 
38.  He  raises  the  siege,  and  concludes 
another  treaty  with  Pyrrhus,  38.  Sails 
for  Miletus,  39.  Is  there  married  to 
Ptolemais,  daughter  of  Eurydice,  39. 
More  wanderings,  39.  Mairches  into 
Cilicia,40.  His  alarming  illness,  41.  His 
reverse  of  fortune,  42.  He  is  taken  cap- 
tive, 42.     His  death,  44. 

Demetrius,  the  Phalerian,  his  origin,  vii. 
286.  355.  His  long  administration  at 
Athens  considered,  355.  Revives  the 
public  recitation  of  the  poems  of  Homer, 
355.  His  eloquence  and  voluminous 
writings,  355.  His  institutions  lauded 
by  Cicero,  356.  Adorns  Athens,  356, 
357.  Was  a  disciple  of  Theophrastus 
355.  357.  His  personal  habits,  357. 
After  a  mild  government  he  suddenly 
changes  to  tyranny,  357.  Honours  be- 
stowed on  him  by  the  Athenians,  358. 
His  statues,  358.  Is  attacked  by  Deme- 
trius, son  of  Antigonus,  358,  359.  Is 
de$>erted,  and  finds  a  refuge  at  Thebes, 
359.  Patronised  by  Ptolemy  I.  at  Alex- 
andria, 359.     His  death  in  Egypt,  359. 

Demetrius  1 1.,  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
his  marriage  with  Niciea,  widow  of 
Alexander,  viii.  119.  Succeeds  his 
father  in  the  kingdom,  129.  Uncertainty 
connected  with  his  history,  129.  His 
death,  and  important  results  of  it  to 
Greece,  141. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip  III.  of  Mace- 
donia, his  embassy  to  Rome,  viii.  419. 
Flattery  of,  by  the  Senate,  420.  Dan- 
gerous position  of,  4'20.  Suspicions  of 
his  secret  leaning  to  Rome,  421.  De- 
signs of  his  brother  Perseus  against  him, 
421.     His  death  by  poison,  423. 

Demetrius  the  Pharian,  viii.  139. 272.  His 
death,  282. 

Democedes,  a  Greek  physician,  ii.  214. 

Demochares,  his  military  operations  in  the 
Four  Years*  War,  viii.  9,  et  teq.  His 
embassies,  10,  et  seq. 

Democratieal  principles,  their  prevalence 
in  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece,  viii.  1 12. 

Demosthenes,  Athenian  general,  his  ex- 
pedition against  iEtolia,  iii.  180.  Its 
disastrous  issue,  182.  Elected  com- 
mander-in  chief  of  the  allied  army,  184. 
Commences  the  fortification  of  Pylus, 
212.      His  plan  for  the  attack  on  Sphac- 
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teria,  224.  Returns  to  Athens,  242.  Is 
banished,  242.  Defeats  the  Agrean% 
and  reduces  their  king  to  subjection, 
257.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
new  armament  sent  out  to  join  Nicia% 
421.  His  plan  for  a  night  attack  on 
Epiporlie,  435.  His  defeat,  44.S.  Ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Athenian  fleet, 
447.  Execution  of.  458. 
Demosthenes,  Athenian  statesman  and 
orator,  v.  354,  His  birth  and  parentage, 
354.  His  education,  356.  Suit  with 
his  guardians,  357.  359.  Natural  de- 
fects, 360.  Imputations  on  his  charac- 
ter, 363.  His  speech  against  the  law  of 
Leptines,  365.  His  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  war  with  Persia,  366.  His 
»perch  in  behalf  of  the  Megalopolitans, 
369.  Opposes  the  decree  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Charidemus,  374.  Occasion 
of  the  first  Philippic,  376.  His  plan  for 
military  operations,  381.  His  speech 
for  the  Kbodians,  395.  His  speech  on 
the  subject  of  the  alliance  between  Olyn- 
thus  and  Athens,  403.  His  views  with 
regard  to  the  negotiations  with  Philip 
of  Macedon,  434.  Appointed  one  of  the 
cmbas-sy  of  Ten,  439.  His  speech  on  the 
famous  negotiation  with  Philip,  440. 
Anecdote  of,  448.  Exerts  himself  strenu- 
ously to  promote  peace,  455.  Receives 
the  Macedonian  embassy  with  great 
pomp  and  magnificence,  456.  His  grow, 
ing  influence  and  (political  views,  vi.  4. 
His  oration  on  the  peace,  8.  Sent  into 
Peloponnesus  to  counteract  the  progress 
of  the  Macedonian  influence,  1 1 .  Occa- 
sion of  the  second  Philippic,  12.  His 
impeachment  of  .^^hines,  31.  His 
oration  on  this  occasion,  38.  His  oration 
on  the  Chersonesus,  43.  The  third  Phi- 
lippic, 46.  His  measures  to  promote  the 
treaty  with  Thebes,  96.  Appointed  to 
deliver  the  funeral  oration  over  the  citi- 
sens  who  fell  at  Chaeronea,  108.  His 
conduct  on  hearing  of  Philip's  assassina- 
tion, 140,  141.  One  of  the  embassy  to 
Alexander,  1 47.  His  negotiations  with 
Persia,  vii.  143.  His  expectation  that 
Alexander  would  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  Persian  monarch,  144.  Accusation 
of,  for  supineness  in  not  opposing  Alex- 
ander at  a  favourable  conjuncture,  144. 
162.  175.  A  golden  crown  decreed  to 
him  for  his  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
treasurer  of  the  'llieoric  fund,  148.  His 
defence  in  reply  to  /Eschines  de  eorond^ 
148 — 161.  His  embassies,  165.  His 
advice  to  the  Athenians  not  to  receive 
Harpalus,  167.   Is  charged  with  receiv- 


ing a  bribe  from  Harpalus,  168 — 171. 
Has  the  custody  of  the  treasure  of  Har- 
palus, 169.  Is  tried  and  banished,  169, 
et  »eq.  His  return  to  Athens,  1 91 .  Per- 
secuted by  Antipatcr,  212.  His  death, 
2 1 4.  Honours  decreed  to  his  name  and 
descendants,  215,  216.  Dissertation  on 
the  birth-year  of,  v.  415.  App. 

Dercyllidas,  iv.  19.  Expedition  of,  388. 
Concludes  an  armistice,  393. 

Dcrcylus,  appointed  one  of  the  embassy 
of  Ten  to  King  Philip  from  the  Athe- 
nians, V.  474. 

Derdas,  prince  of  Elymia,  v.  21. 

Desert,  the  Great  Sandy  (between  the  Indus 
and  Carmania),  vii.  65.  69. 

Desert  of  Arabia,  vii.  343. 

Dia*ns,  General  of  the  Achaean  League,  viii. 
481.  On  the  death  of  Critolaus,  he  re- 
sumes the  command,  493.  His  prepara- 
tions for  opposing  the  Roman  power, 
494.  His  proceedings  at  Corinth,  494. 
He  encounters  the  Iloman  forces,  and  is 
defeated,  496.    He  poisons  himself,  496. 

Diarchy,  the  Spartan,  L  362. 

Diitreph&s,  his  attack  upon  Mycalessus, 
iii.  425. 

Dimnus,  plot  of,  vi.  320. 

Dinarchus,  v.  275.  His  speech  accusing 
Demosthenes  of  collusion  with  Demades. 
vii.  1 74.  He  accuser  Demades  to  An- 
tipater,  359. 

Dinocrates,  viii.  403.  His  connexion  with 
Flamininus,  403.  His  designs  upon 
Philopa>mcn,  404.  His  unseemly  tri- 
umph over  the  fall  of  Philopcemen,  405. 
His  death,  408. 

Diocles,  commands  the  expedition  to  £u- 
bcea,  V.  301. 

Dioclides,  his  information  against  Alci- 
biade^  iii.  388.     Execution  of,  392. 

Diodotus  pleads  the  cause  of  the  Mity- 
lenaeans,  iii.  158. 

Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  tenets  of  his  phi- 
losophy, ii.  150. 

Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  and  Alexander,  vii.  16. 

Diogenes,  the  Stoic,  his  embassy  to  Rome, 
viii.  478. 

Diognetus,  stratagem  of,  iv.  211. 

Diomedon,  iii.  476.  Imprisonment  of, 
iv.  115.     Execution  of,  122. 

Diomilus,  an  Andrian  exile,  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Syracusan  forces 
iii.  407.      His  death,  408. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  i,  123. 

Dionysius,  the  Phoctran,  ii.  245. 

Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  v.  82.  146. 

Dionysius,  a  Messenian,  seats  himself  on 
Alexander's  throne,  vii.  114. 

Dionysodorus,  vi.  241. 
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Dionysus,  fiibulous  legend  of  his  Indian 
expedition,  vii.  1 2.  50.  The  founder  of 
Nyta,  IS.  His  fi»tival  celebrated  by 
Alexander  at  Kebatana,  100. 

Diopbanes,  the  Achaean  General,  his  ex- 
pedition into  LaconiA,  in  company  with 
Flamininus,  viiL  384. 

Diophantus,  the  Athenian,  yi.  185. 

Diopithes,  the  Athenian  general,  vi.  42. 

Dioxippus,  his  combat  with  Corragus,  viL 
50. 

Dipcrous,  the  Cretan  artist,  iL  129. 

Dius,  king  of  Elis,  i.  294. 

Dorians,  the  origin  of,  L  115.  Their  strug- 
gles with  the  Lapiths  117.  Their  migra- 
tions, 288.  Traditions  relative  to  their 
connections  with  the  Heracleids,  289 — 
291.  Means  by  which  they  effected 
their  conquests,  298.  Their  expedition 
to  Crete,  314.  Connection  between 
them  and  the  old  Hellenic  institutions, 
S8S.  Peculiar  circumstances  which 
formed  the  Dorian  character,  385.  llieir 
colonies,  ii.  100. 

Dorieus,  iv.  37.  Actions  of,  in  the  Hel- 
lespont, 65,  Ts  exiled  «s  a  sworn  foe  to 
the  Athenian  interests,  95. 

Doris,  interesting  as  the  foster-mother  of  a 
race  of  conquerors  who  became  the  mas- 
ters of  Greece,  L  9. 

Doxander,  treachery  of,  iii.  139. 

Draco,  author  of  the  first  written  laws  of 
Athens,  iL  21.  Character  of  his  laws, 
22. 

Dryopes,  the,  i.  119. 

Drypetis,  bride  of  Hepliaration,  vii.  83. 
Put  to  death  by  Roxana,  142. 

Ducetius,  a  Sicel  chief,  iii.  200.  His 
abilities  and  designs,  203.  His  death, 
205. 


E. 

Ecbatana,  vl  292,  293.  Dissertation  on 
the  site  of,  392.  A  pp. 

£chemu!(,  king  of  Tegea,  i.  290.  ii.  374. 

^^yP^  BtAte  of,  at  the  invaaion  of  Cam- 
byses,  ii.  195.  Ptolemy  successfully 
resists  the  invasion  of,  by  Perdiccas,  iii. 
236 — 240.  ;  and  frustrates  the  designs  of 
Antigonus,  343.  Its  subsequent  his- 
tory, poMim. 

Eira,  mount,  i.  29.     Surprise  of,  417. 

Elatea,  its  revolt  from  Cassander,  viii.  8. 

Elephants  of  India,  vii.  3.  U,  12. 

Eleusis,  the  plain  of,  1.  16. 

Elis,  city  of,  vii.  344.  The  new  fortress 
at,  rased  by  Ptolerasus,  344.  Expedi> 
tion  of  Philip  against,  viiL  290. 


Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  ii.  155. 

Endiua,  son  of  Alcibiades,  iii.  469.  Sent 
by  the  Spartans  with  an  embassy  to 
Athens,  with  overtures  of  peace,  iv.  70. 

Enylus,  king  of  Byblus,  vi.  248. 

Epaminondas,  v.  SO.  His  friendship  for 
Pelopidas,  32.  His  speech  during  the 
negotiation  with  Sparta,  88.  Founds 
Measene,  135.  Chvged  with  a  capital 
offence,  and  brought  to  trial ;  is  honour- 
ably acquitted,  141.  Marches  at  the 
head  of  a  Theban  army  to  invade  Pelo- 
ponnesus, 146.  His  third  expedition, 
168.  Slain  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea, 
203. 

Epeus,  celebrated  as  the  builder  of  the 
wooden  horse  in  which  the  heroes  were 
concealed  at  the  taking  of  Troy,  L  256. 

Ephesus,  the  battle  of,  iv.  74. 

Ephialto,  ii.  451.  Introduces  a  ehangc 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Areopagus, 
458.     Assassination  oC  472. 

Ephialtes  and  Cissus,  imprisoned  by  Alex- 
ander, viL  81. 

Ephoralty,  the  Spartan,  L  406.  iv.  150. 

Epicharmus,  the  philosophical  poet,  iiL  39. 

Epicles,  iv.  60.     His  death,  63, 

Epidaurus,  L  25.  Alexander's  reproach 
to  the  Epidauriana  respecting  Escula- 
pius,  vii.  109. 

Epimenides,  legendary  story  of,  ii.  32. 
Publicly  invited  to  Athens  to  exert  his 
marvellous  powers  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tracted city,  34.  Is  dismissed  with 
tokens  of  the  warmest  gratitude,  35. 

Epirus,  revolutions,  in,  vii.  314,  ei  §eq. 
Pyrrhus  restored  to  the  throne  o^  viii. 
16. 

Epitadas,  the  lAcedcmonian  commander, 
iii.  220. 

Epyaxa,  the  consort  of  Syennesis,  satrap 
of  Cilicia,  iv.  305. 

Erasinides,  iv.  115 — 122. 

Eratosthenes,  prosecution  of,  iv.  247. 

Erechtlieus,  king  of  Attica,  L  121. 

Ergocles,  prosecution  and  execution  of,  iv. 
254. 

Ergophilus,  the  Athenian  general,  v.  289. 

Erigyius,  vi.  336.     His  death,  369. 

Erineus,  the  battle  of,  iii.  429. 

Escort,  the,  Macedonian  corps  under  Alex- 
ander, vii.  89. 

Eteonicus,  the  Spartan  governor  of  Thasos, 
expelled,  iv.  73.  Operations  of,  at 
Chios,  ISl.  , 

Etruria,  the  Tyrrhenians  inhabiting  the 
coast  of,  vii.  108. 

Eusephnus,  story  of,  i.  392. 

Eubcea,  famous  for  its  copper  mines,  its 
connection  with  Bccotia,  i.  1 3. 
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Eubulus,  law  of,  v.  386.  Policy  of,  424. 
Remarks  on  the  decree  of,  vi.  70. 

£ucrates,  judicial  murder  of,  iv.  176. 

Eumenes,  secretary  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  viL  28.  His  marriage,  83.  His 
rUe  to  an  eminent  station,  134.  Supports 
Perdiocaa,  135.  Appointed  satrap  in 
Asia  Minor ;  joins  with  Perdiccas  in  his 
campaigns  of  Cappadocia,  Pisidia,  and 
Cilicia,  22:),  224.  He  levies  and  disci- 
plines a  body  of  Cappadocian  cavalry, 
225.  His  great  victory  over  Craterus 
and  Neoptolemus,  233.  241.  His  high 
reputation,  236.  His  stratagem  against 
Craterus  causes  disaffection  towards  him- 
self, 236.  Antigonus  prepares  for  war 
against,  246.  Defeat  of;  he  takes  re- 
fuge in  Nora,  252.  262.  Demands  the 
restitution  of  his  satrapy  from  Antigo- 
nus, 253.  His  escape  from  Nora,  263. 
His  correspondence  with  Olympias  and 
Polysperclion,  265.  He  supports  their 
cause,  265.  The  royal  tent,  and  his 
dream  as  to  Alexander,  289.   His  speech, 

291.  Marches  into  Phoenicia,  291.  Is 
followed  by  Antigonus  to  the  Euphrates, 

292.  He  baffles  the  stratagem  of  his 
antagonist,  299.  Is  forced  to  retreat, 
302.  The  Argyraspids  seize  him  by 
treachery,  303.  Is  slain  by  command  of 
Antigonus,  304. 

Sumenes,  king  of  Pergamus  bribes  the 
alliance  of  the  Achaean  League,  viii. 
397.  His  embassy  to  Rome,  431. 
Effect  of  his  proceedings  in  promoting 
the  rupture  between  Macedonia  and 
Rome,  431,  432.  Assailed  at  Delphi, 
433.  He  falters  in  his  loyalty  to  Rome, 
450.  Enters  into  a  private  negotiation 
with  Perseus  450.  He  subsequently 
breaks  with  him,  450. 

Enphaes,  king  of  Messenia,  i.  393. 

Euphrieus  of  Oreus,  ▼.  220. 

Euphrates,  intended  armament  for  explor- 
ing the  river,  vii.  77.  Alexander's  fleet 
and  excursion  on  the,  110. 

Euphron,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  v.  170.  Mur- 
dered at  Thebes,  172. 

Euripides,  iv.  273.   His  political  character, 

274.  His  connection  with  the  Sophists, 

275.  His  adoption  of  the  mythus  of 
Dionysus  having  visited  Bactria  and  the 
East,  vii.  12. 

Eurybiades,  ii.  331. 

Eurydice,  or  Adea,  her  life  spared  by  Al- 
cetas  when  he  put  her  mother  Cynane  to 
death,  vii.  229,  230.  After  the  death  of 
Perdiccas,  she  appears  in  the  Macedonian 
camp  at  Triparadisus,  and  is  supported 
by  Attains  against  Antipater,  243,  244. 


She  is  defeated  by  Olympias,  and  put  to 
death  together  with  her  husband  Arri- 
dteus  Philip,  309 — 311. 

Eurydice,  a  descendant  of  Miltiades,  her 
nuptials  with  Demetrius,  vii.  363. 

Eurydice,  daughter  of  Lysimachut,  viiL  4. 

Euryiochus,  iii.  183.  Slain  in  the  battle 
of  Olpa?,  186. 

Eurymedon,  iii.  178.  Operations  of,  in 
Sicily,  239.  Charges  against  him,  242. 
Appointed  to  command  the  new  arma- 
ment sent  to  the  relief  of  Nicias,  421. 
Further  operations  of,  428.  Death  of, 
443. 

Euryptolemus,  iv.  85.  His  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  accused  generals  after  the 
battle  of  Arginusa?,  118.  His  speech  in 
their  defence,  1 1 9. 

Euthycles  the  Spartan,  vi.  241. 

Euthydemus,  iii.  421. 

Euxine,  the,  Grecian  colonics  on  the  shores 
of,  vii.  335. 

Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  iv.  439. 

Evagoras,  history  of,  vi.  163. 

Evalas,  the  Spartan,  iii.  479. 

Evarchus,  tyrant  of  Astacus,  iii.  92. 

Exiles,  Athenian  and  other  Grecian,  de- 
cree for  their  restoration  by  Alexander, 
vii.  98.  164.  It  is  put  into  execution 
by  Antipater,  207.  Archias  the  exile- 
hunter,  his  pursuit  of  the  Athenian  ora- 
tors, 213—215.  Edict  of  Arridaeus 
Philip  respecting,  268,  269. 


Flamininus,  Roman  consul,  viii.  322.  The 
Macedonian  war  committed  to  him,  323. 
Flamininus  on  the  Aous,  324.  His  ne- 
gotiation with  Philip,  324.  His  terms 
rejected,  325.  His  attack  on  Philip's 
army,  and  victory,  325.  He  is  continued 
in  the  consulship  at  the  annual  election, 
331.  His  conference  with  Philip  at 
Nicapa,  331.  Its  results,  332,  et  teq. 
Flamininus  at  Thebes,  336.  Battle  of 
Cynoscephalae,  337,  et  seq.  His  dispute 
with  the  iEtolians,  341.  Treaty  of  peace 
with  Philip,  345.  Declaration  of  the 
independence  of  Greece,  347.  Honours 
given  to  Flamininus  by  the  populace, 
348.  Adjustment  of  details,  348,  et  seq. 
He  marches  against  Argos,  354.  Routs 
the  auxiliaries  of  ^abis,  355.  His  in- 
terview with  Nabis,  356.  Proposed 
terms  of  peace,  357.  Renewed  hostili- 
ties,  358.  His  siege  of  Sparta,  358. 
Grants  peace  to  Argos,  359.  His  de- 
parture for  Italy,  360.     His  reforms  in 
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Theasaly,  361.  Eulogy  on  his  con- 
duct while  in  Greece,  362.  Fkmininus 
again  in  Greece,  366.  Accompanies 
Diophanes  into  Laconia,  384.  His  great 
influence,  386.  He  is  appointed  in 
connection  with  others  to  settle  affairs 
in  Greece,  402. 
Four  Years*  War,  the,  viii.  9. 


Galba,  P.  Sulpiciua,  appointed  commander 
of  the  Uoman  army,  viii.  286.  His 
operations  against  Macedonia,  286,  el  $eq. 
He  desires  the  ^tolians  to  unite  with 
htm  against  Philip,  31 8.  He  takes  the 
field  against  Macedonia,  319. 

Gangarides,  cast  of  the  Ganges,  swayed  by 
a  potent  monarch,  vii.  29,  30. 

Ganges  river,  vii.  29.  32. 

Gates,  the  Persian,  remarks  on  the,  vi. 
401.  App. 

Gaugamela,  the  battle  of,  vi.  271.  Its 
consequences,  \\i,  145. 

Gasa,  siege  of,  vi.  254.  Battle  of,  gained 
by  Ptolemy  I.  over  Demetrius,  viL  340. 

Gedrosia,  return  of  Alexander  from  the 
Indus  through  the  wild  region  of,  vii. 
62. 

Gelo,  tyrant  of  Syracu<w,  ii.  300.  His 
offers  rejected  by  the  Greeks,  303.  End 
of  his  dynasty,  iii.  1 97. 

Gerostratus,  king  of  Aradus,  vi.  242. 

Gerusia,  the,  at  Sparta,  viii.  151. 

Getes,  the,  a  powerful  Thracian  tribe,  viii. 
23.  Their  hostility  to  the  kingdom  of 
Thrace,  23. 

Glaucias,  king  of  the  Taulantians,  vi.  152. 

Glaucias,  king  of  Illyria,  receives  Pyrrhus 
at  his  court,  viL  314.  Compelled  to  de- 
liver that  prince  to  the  custody  of  Cas- 
sander,  331. 

Glaucias,  Macedonian  officer,  vii.  313. 
By  command  of  Cassander,  murders 
Alexander  iEgus  and  Roxana,  348. 

Glauous  of  Carystus,  i.  442. 

GlauMe,  territo:y  of  the,  added  by  Alex- 
ander to  the  dominions  of  Porus,  vii.  26. 

Glycera,  celebrated  Athenian  courtesan, 
vii.  80. 

Gongylus,  the  Corinthian  commander,  iii. 
415. 

Gorgias,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  earliest 
and  the  most  eminent  among  the  men 
who  reduced  oratory  to  an  art  and  phi- 
losophy to  a  profession,  iii.  207. 

Gorgias,  a  captain  of  Alexander  in  the 
Indian  war,  vi.  358.  vii.  20. 

Gorgias,  ofllicer  of  Eumenes,  vii.  234. 


Gorgo,  daughter  of  Cleomencs,  king  of 
Sparta,  ii.  236. 

Gorgopas,  stratagem  and  death  of,  iv.  472. 

Granicus,  the  battle  of,  vL  201. 

Greece,  declaration  of  the  independence  of, 
by  the  Romans,  and  the  general  re- 
joicings inconsequence,  viiL  347. 

Greeks,  the,  and  affairs  of  Greece,  i.  1. 
Their  relations  with  the  Pelasgians,  58. 
Objects  and  forms  of  their  worship  do- 
rived  from  Egypt,  85.  Tendency  to 
personification,  90.  Convivial  usages, 
202.  Amusements  during  the  He- 
roic age,  203.  Earliest  form  of  na- 
tural religion,  207.  Origin  of  the  Greek 
mythology,  209.  Qualifications  re- 
quired fbr  the  priesthood,  231.  Oracles, 
232.  Exaggerated  notions  entertained 
by  them  of  Homer*s  learning,  237.  Tlieir 
ideas  of  the  form  of  the  earth,  243.  Of 
the  course  of  the  sun,  245.  Degree  to 
which  the  useful  arts  appear  to  have  been 
cultivated  by  them,  252.  The  fine  arts 
259.  Earliest  production  of  their  sta- 
tuary consecrated  to  the  service  of  reli- 
gion, 265.  Origin  of  their  alphabet, 
269.  National  institutions  and  forms  of 
government,  423.  Effects  of  the  Olym- 
pic festival,  446.  Legends  of  their 
mytliical  colonies,  ii.  92.  Extension  of 
their  dominions,  106.  Their  dominion 
firmly  established  in  Cyrenaiea,  109. 
Their  progress  to  civilisation,  118.  Ly- 
rical poetry,  137.  Origin  of  prose 
composition,  142.  First  <faiwn  of  philo- 
sophy among  them,  145.  legend  of 
the  golden  tripod,  145.  Their  philoso- 
phical literature,  154.  Greek  colonies 
in  Bactria  and  Sogdiana,  vii.  31.  82. 
219.  221.  Greek  geographers  but  little 
conversant  with  the  relative  distances 
of  India  and  the  Indus,  of  Ethiopia 
and  the  Nile,  35.  Recal  of  all  citizens 
banished  for  political  dissensions,  decreed 
by  Alexander,  97.  164.  Consequences 
entailed  by  this  royal  command,  97. 
206 — 215,  The  cities  required  to  pay 
divine  honours  to  the  conqueror,  98. 
Greece  considered  as  a  province  of  Persia 
under  Alexander,  but  deriving  a  coun- 
UTbalance  of  solid  advantages  by  the 
rise  of  her  commerce  with  the  East, 
125.  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  were 
founded  by  him  as  military  and  com- 
mercial outposts,  1 22.  History  of,  from 
Alexander's  death  to  the  close  of  the 
Lamian  war,  126 — 218.  Revolution  in 
their  affairs,  and  what  considered  to  have 
been  a  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of,  143. 
Public  opinion  respecting  the  dominion 
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and  conquests  of  Alexander,  143.  Re- 
flections on  tU^  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  the  Athenian  orators,  and  the  bondage 
of  l*hebes,  143,  144.  The  Greek  confe- 
deracy,  180.  Victory  and  death  of  Le- 
osthenes,  171.  186.  192.  Antiphilus 
succeeds  to  his  command,  194.  He 
raises  the  siege  of  Lamia,  and  defeats 
Leonnatus  in  Thessaly,  196—198.  Dis- 
solution of  the  confederacy,  and  submis- 
sion of  the  states  to  Antipater,  196.204. 
Capitulation  of  the  Athenians  to  Anti- 
pater, 204,  et  Meg,  Death  of  Demo- 
sthenes, 214.  From  the  end  of  the  La- 
mian  war  to  Cassander's  occupation  of 
Athens,  219 — 287.  Edict  of  Arridxus 
Philip  favourable  to  Grecian  liberty,  26S. 
Death  of  Phocion,  278.  Death  of 
Philip  and  Eurydice,  311.  Restoration 
of  'lliebes,  320.  Stote  of  Greece  in 
the  time  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius, 
344,  et  »eq.  Designs  of  Demetrius  on 
Greece,  viiL  7,  et  eeq.  Neutrality  of 
Sparta  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  14.  An- 
tigonus in  Greece,  53.  Effect  of  the 
irruption  of  the  Gauls  and  others  on  tlie 
affairs  of  Greece,  56,  The  Celtic  inva- 
sion, 56,  59,  et  $eq.  Defence  of  Ther- 
mupyls,  62,  et  seq.  Consequences  to 
Greece  of  the  restoration  of  Antigonus 
to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  70.  Death 
of  Pyrrhus  an  important  epoch  in  Gre- 
cian history,  84-  State  of  Greece  from 
the  death  of  Pyrrhus  to  the  accession  of 
Antigonus  Doson,  85,  et  teq,  Achecan 
League,  its  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
Greece,  86,  et  »eq.  Prevalence  of  demo- 
cratical  principles  in  the  Greek  cities, 
1 1 2.  A  flairs  of  Greece  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Antigonus  Doson  to  the  battle  of 
Sellasia,  142,  et  seq,  Weaknevs  of  Sparta, 
145,  et  eeq.  Confederacy  of  the  Greek 
states,  202.  Fall  of  Mantinea,  203. 
Philopoemen,  re.narks  on  his  character, 
in  connection  with  the  decline  of  Greece, 
208.  Death  of  Antigonus  and  acces.sion 
of  Philip  I II .,  2 1 8.  From  the  battle  of 
Sellasia  to  the  end  of  the  Social  War, 
224,  et  ieq,  llie  ^tolian  League,  225,  et 
seq.  Designs  of  A  pel  lea  upon  Greece, 
254.  From  the  end  of  the  Social  War  to 
the  proclamation  of  the  liberty  of  Greece 
under  Roman  protection,  276,  et  teq, 
Philopoemen  honoured  as  the  protector 
of  Grecian  liberty,  303.  Hostile  inten- 
tions of  Rome  towards  Greece,  305,  el 
teq.  Rattle  of  Chios,  309.  Declaration 
of  war  by  Rome,  311.  Movements  of 
Flamininus  on  Greece,  322,  et  $cq. 
Conference  of  Nica;a,  331.      Flamininus 


at  Thebes,  336.  Battle  of  Cynosce- 
phalae,  337.  Rome  grants  peace  to 
Philip,  345.  End  of  the  Macedonian 
war,  350.  From  the  proclamation  of 
the  liberty  of  Greece  to  the  embassy  of 
Callicrates  to  Rome,  35 1 ,  et  seq.  ^to- 
lian  intrigues,  362.  Flamininus  again 
in  Greece,  366,  367.  Revolt  of  Deme- 
trias,  371.  Antiochus  in  Greece,  373. 
Battle  of  Thermopylae,  379.  Great  ex- 
tension of  the  Achasan  League,  389. 
Subjugation  of  Sparta,  395.  Roman 
encroachments,  400.  Death  of  Philopoe- 
men, 405.  Embauy  of  Callicrates,  413. 
Events  in  Greece  from  the  embassy  of  Cal- 
licrates to  the  reduction  of  Greece  into  a 
Roman  province,  416,  «<  seq.  Demetrius 
at  Rome,  419.  Death  of  Philip,  and  ac- 
cession of  Perseus,  423.  Good  feeling 
of  the  body  of  the  Greek  nation  towards 
him,  428.  Hostile  movements  of  Per8eu5, 
against  the  Roman  power,  431,  et  seq. 
Operations  of  Rome  in  carrying  out  its 
design  of  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  445, 
et  seq.  Peaceful  tour  of  PauUus,  Romaft 
consul  and  general,  in  Greece,  455,  456. 
Appointment  of  Roman  commissioners 
in  Greece,  and  their  proceedings,  455, 
et  seq.  Declaration  by  the  Senate  of  its 
intentions  respecting  the  Achaeans  de- 
tained in  Rome,  468.  They  are  subse- 
quently sent  home,  473.  Effects  of 
their  inveterate  hatred  of  Rome,  475, 
et  seq.  Roman  embassy  to  Greece,  487. 
Last  efforts  of  Greece  to  maintain  its  in- 
dependence,  490,  et  seq.  Destruction  of 
Corinth,  497.  Subjugation  of  Greece 
to  Rome,  499,  et  seq.  Survey  of  the 
fortunes  of  Greece  after  its  incorporation 
with  the  Roman  empire,  503,  ei  seq. 
Its  gradual  decay,  504.  Modes  of  ac- 
counting for  this,  505.  Its  true  cause 
stated,  507,  et  seq.  Grandeur  of  ancient 
Greece,  512,  513.  Its  religion,  514. 
Effect  of  the  Persian  and  other  invasions, 
515.  Remarks  on  the  present  position 
and  future  prospects  of  Greece,  517, 
518. 

Gryllus,  the  son  of  Xenophon,  v.  204. 

Gurzeans,  Indian  tribe,  vii.  6.  Traditions 
of  the,  13. 

Gursus  river,  vii.  7. 

Gyges,  the  first  of  the  Mermnadae,  ii.  1 76. 

Gylippus  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  iii.  406.  Ope- 
rations of,  417.  His  cruelty  to  his  pri- 
soners, 460.     Death  of,  iv.  171. 

Gylis,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Coronca,  iv. 
445. 

Gymnosophists  of  India,  vii.  15. 
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Gythium,  taken  by  assault  by  Nabis,  vi'ii. 
334.  Its  surrender  to  Flamininus,  the 
lioman  general,  356. 

H. 

Hadrian,  the  emperor,  vi.  200.| 

Ilalia*a,  court  of  the,  ii.  50. 

Halicarnassus,  siege  of,  yi.  21 1. 

liannibal,  Philip  enters  into  negotiations 
witli  him,  viiL  278.  He  undertakes  to 
invade  Italy,  372.  Takes  part  in  the 
conference  at  Demetrias,  377.  His  ad- 
vice alarms  the  Romans,  378. 

Hannodius,  ii.  75.     Conspiracy  of,  76. 

Harpagus,  the  Median  general,  ii.  189. 

Harpalus,  vL  119.  Pardoned  by  Alex- 
ander, vii.  79.  His  magnificence  as 
satrap  of  Babylonia,  80.  His  flight, 
81.101.166.  His  treasures  confided  to 
the  custody  of  Demosthenes,  and  reflec- 
tions on  the  conduct  of  the  orator  with 
respect  to  him,  166 — 175.  Is  committed 
to  prison  by  the  Athenians,  but  escapes, 
173.  His  assassination  by  Thimbronio 
Crete,  173.  226. 

Hecatombieon,  battle  of,  viiL  184. 

Hecatomnus,  prince  of  Caria,  vi.  164. 

Hegesandridas,  iv.  44.  Actions  of,  in  the 
Helles]x>nt,  65, 

Hegesilaus,  the  Athenian  general,  t.  198. 

Hegesippus,  his  oration,  tL  26.  Effect  of 
his  speech,  28. 

Hegesistratus,  ruler  of  SigsMim,  ii.  70. 

HegesLstratus,  the  soothsayer,  ii.  376. 

Helen,  a  mythological  person,  i.  171. 

Helcpolis,  the,  invented  and  employed  by 
Demetrius  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  viL 
375. ;  at  Thebes,  viii.  27. 

Hellanodics,  remarks  on  the  term,  i.471. 

Hellen,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Hel- 
lenic race,  i.  90. 

Helos,  the  plain  of,  i.  26. 

Helots,  the  origin  of^  i.  351. 

Hephiestion,  friend  of  Alexander  vii. 
ptuMtm,  Accompanies  Alexander  to 
the  Indus,  viu  6 — 9.  His  command 
upon  the  retreat  of  the  Macedonians, 
38.  41.  74.  His  nuptials  with  Drypetis, 
sister  of  Statira,  83.  His  rewards,  88. 
His  death,  102.  Obsequies  of,  1U3. 
109.  Construction  of  the  great  tower 
serving  as  his  funeral  pile,  10.S.  109. 
Worsliipped  as  a  hero,  103.  1 12.  Tem- 
pies  of,  113. 

Heraclea,  siege  and  surrender  of,  viii.  381. 

Heraclides,  viii.  22. 

Heraclides,  the  Tarentine,  his  connection 
with  nrdip,  viii.  308.  318. 


Heraco,  vii.  69.  Condemned  to  death, 
70.     Plundered  the  temple  at  Susa,  79. 

Hercules,  i.  18.  His  fabulous  adventures, 
142.  His  birth  and  parentage,  144. 
Legend  of,  145.  His  expedition  against 
Troy,  173.  Reference  to  the  tradition 
of  his  failure  in  the  assault  of  the  rock 
Aomus,  vii.  9.  11.  Alexander's  invo- 
cation of,  on  his  retreat  from  the  Hy- 
phasis,  37.  His  followers,  and  eastern 
tradition  of,  39.  'ITie  bowl  of  Hercules 
emptied  by  Alexander,  1 16. 

Hercules,  son  of  Alexander  by  Barsine,  vii. 
83.  His  pretensions  to  the  succession 
supported  by  Nearchus,  129.  Is  mur- 
dered by  Polysperchon,  350,  351. 

Hermione,  the  city,  i.  25. 

Hermippidas,  v.  4a     His  death,  42. 

Hermocrates,  iii.  240.  His  advice  to  the 
Syracusans,  400.  Defeats  the  artifices 
of  llssaphemes,  and  returns  to  Asia,  iv. 
72. 

Herodotus,  bis  opinion  of  the  early  inha- 
bitants of  Greece,  i.  36.  His  observa- 
tions on  the  Pelasgian  language,  i.  59. 
His  description  of  India,  vii.  2. 

Heroic  age,  definition  of  the,  i.  139. 

Hesiod,  i.  44.  Renuurks  on  his  writings, 
ii.  131.     Contrasted  with  Homer,  133. 

Hestiodorus,  the  Athenian  commander,  iii. 
107. 

Hiera,  the  island  of,  i.  25. 

Hierax,  the  Spartan  admiral,  iv.  471. 

Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  iii.  194.  Death 
of,  197. 

Hiero  sails  along  the  shores  of  Arabia,  vii. 
77. 

Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  biographer  and 
friend  of  Eumencs,  vii.  262.  Appointed 
governor-general  of  Bo&otia,  viii.  22. 

Himera,  battle  of,  ii.  354. 

Himerieus,  brother  of  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus,  vii.  213.  Is  proscribed  and  killed 
by  Antipater,  213,  214. 

Hipparchus,  his  character,  ii.  73.  Mur- 
der of,  77. 

Hippias,  his  character,  ii.  73.  His  ty- 
ranny, 78.  Compelled  to  quit  Attica,  81. 
Invited  to  Sparta,  81.  Proceeds  to  the 
court  of  Darius,  90. 

Hippoclus,  tyrant  of  I^mpsacus  ii*  78. 

Hippocoon,  king  of  Laconia,  i.  146. 

Hippocrates,  iii.  258.  Slain  in  the  battle 
of  Delium,  262. 

Hippocrates,  dispatched  to  Euboni  to 
bring  away  the  squadron  of  Hegi&an- 
dridas,  iv.  60.  Slain  at  the  siege  of  Chal- 
cedon,  79. 

Hippodamup,  a  Milesian  architect,  the  first 
among  the  ancients  who  invented  designs 
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for  new  citie^  and  a  theory  of  the  best 
form  of  government,  ii.  407. 

Ilippomachus,  the  soothsayer,  ii.  (iT6, 

Ilippomachus,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Mu- 
nycliia,  iv.  200. 

Hippomenes,  story  of,  ii.  20. 

Ilipponax,  the  poet,  ii.  141. 

Hipponicus,  iii.  178, 

Ilippostratus,  a  captain  under  Antigonus, 
vii.  306. 

Histia?us,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus  ii.  224. 
Carried  prisoner  to  Susa,  230.  His 
message  to  Aristagoras,  233,  234.  In- 
trigues of,  243.  Is  crucified  by  order  of 
Artaphemes,  248. 

Homer,  i.  26.  His  opinion  of  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Greece,  36.  Exaggerated 
notions  entertained  by  the  Greeks  of  his 
learning,  237.  His  ideas  of  the  form  of 
the  earth,  and  of  the  course  of  the  sun, 
244,  245.  His  poems  first  committed  to 
writing,  275.  Tlieir  origin  wrapt  up  in 
mystery,  280.  Cassander  copied  out, 
and  could  recite,  his  poems,  vii.  355. 
Demetrius  the  Phalerian  revives  the 
public  recitation  of  Homer  at  Athens, 
355.  Dissertation  on  the  early  history 
of  his  Poems,  i.  500.  A  pp. 

Ilydarnes,  the  commander  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  ii.  318. 

Hydaspes,  river,  vii.  2.  Dominions  of 
Porus,  4.  Alexander's  passage  of  the, 
17.  Battle  of  the,  22.  Fleet  built  on 
the,  17.  33. 37.     Falls  into  the  Indus,  37. 

Ilydraotes,  river,  viu  27.  42. 

Ilydrca,  the  island  of,  i.  25. 

Hyllus,  the  Heraclian  leader,  i.  290. 

Ilyperbolus,  the  rival  of  Alcibiades,  his  low 
extraction,  iii.  321.     Ostracism  of,  3G0. 

Ilyperides,  orator,  a  friend  of  Demosthenes, 
vi.  29.  vii.  182.  His  speech  on  the 
death  of  Leosthenes,  193.  His  flight  to 
a  sanctuary,  212,  213.  Put  to  a  cruel 
death  by  Antipater,  214. 

Hyperion,  king  of  Megara,  i.  485. 

Hyphasis,  march  of  Alexander  towards  the, 
vii.  29.  Its  confluence  with  the  Sut- 
lej,  29.  I>esert  lying  eastward,  which 
the  Macedonians  refuse  to  enter  upon, 
becomes  the  limit  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests, 29 — 33. 

Ilyrnetho,  i.  307.      Her  tragical  fate,  308. 


latroclcs,  appointed  one  of  the  embassy  of 

Ten,  v.  439. 
Ibycus,  the  poet,  ii.  141. 
Ichthyophages,  of  the  Mekran  coast,  viL  63. 


Icthys,  Cape,  I.  30. 

Idfcan  Dactyls,  the,  i.  89. 

Idrieus,  king  of  Caria,  vi.  118.  179. 

Illyrians,  the,  in  Epirus,  viii.  138. 

IIus,  king  of  Troy,  i.  80. 

Inarus,  king  of  the  Libyan  tribes,  ii.  460. 
His  death,  468. 

Ion,  supposed  ancestor  of  the  lonians,  L 
41.  100.      Remarks  on,  ii.  5. 

Ionia,  subjugation  of,  ii.  250. 

lonians,  the  obscurity  attached  to  their 
early  history,  1.  128.  Their  establish- 
ment in  Attica,  130.  Their  migrations, 
1 37.      Ionian  war,  ii.  244, 

India,  invaded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  vii. 
1.  How  far  known  to  the  Greeks,  2. 
Satrapy  of,  and  large  tribute  to  Persia, 
1,2.  Its  products,  2,  3.  The  eastern 
Indians,  4.  The  highlands  conquered 
by  Alexander,  7 — 13.  The  Pendjab, 
3 — 31.  Alexander's  victorious  march 
from  the  Hydaspes  to  the  Hyphasis, 
19 — 29.  Desert  betwixt  the  latter  river 
and  the  Ganges,  29.  King  of  the  Gan* 
garides  and  Prasians  reported  to  be  more 
powerful  than  king  Porus,  30.  Alex- 
ander's return  from,  to  Susa,  33,  et  »tq. 
Maritime  communication  between  Egypt 
and  India,  76,  77.  120,  121. 

Indus,  conquests  of  Alexander  on  the  Up- 
per, vii.  3.  54.  Delte  of  the,  54—56. 
Fleet  of  Alexander  on  the  Indus,  12. 36. 
He  sails  down  the  Hydaspes,  Acesines, 
and  Indus  on  his  return,  33.  35.  Colo- 
nies established  on  the  Lower  Indus,  &5, 
Mouths  of  the  river,  57. 

Intaphemes,  death  of,  ii.  205,  206. 

Iphicrates,  the  Athenian  general,  iv.  448. 
Defeats  and  kills  Anaxibius,  471.  His 
expedition  to  the  We»t,  v.  82.  His  trial 
and  acquittal,  313. 

Iphitus,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  439. 

Ipsus,  in  Phrygia,  death  of  Antigonus  in 
the  battle  of,  vii.  396—398.  Conse- 
quences of,  401 — 404. 

Isagoras,  ii.  85. 

Isaura  besieged  by  Perdiccas,  vii.  223.  The 
Isaurians,after  a  brave  defence,  cast  them- 
selves into  the  flames  of  their  city,  224. 

Iscbagoras,  the  Spartan  general,  iii.  281. 

Ismenias,  v.  17.     His  execution,  20. 

Isocrates,  v.  282.  His  written  oration,  315. 
His  view  of  the  prospects  of  Athens,  826. 
His  oration  to  Philip,  480.  His  death, 
vi.  106. 

Issus,  the  battle  of,  vi.  228.  387.  App. 

Italy,  embassies  of  the  nations  of,  to  Alex- 
ander at  Babylon,  vii.  108. 

Ithom6,  i.  28.  Resists  the  arms  of  Cas- 
sander, viL  332. 
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Jason  and  Medea,  legend  of,  L  167. 
Jason  of  Phersc,  his  treaty  with  Pulyda- 

mus  V.  G8.      His  death,  15^ 
Julius  Sextus,  ambassador  from  Rome  to 

the  Achasan  League,  viii.  488. 

K. 

Kashgar,  or  Kamah,  river,  vii.  7. 
Kerman,  the  ancient  Carmania,  vii.  55.  68. 
Khoond  mountains,  a  southern  projection 

of  the  Caucasus,  vii.  7. 
Khybcr,  mountain  range,  viL  7. 


Labyrinth,  the  Lcmnian,  built  by  Theo- 
dorus,  ii.  126. 

Laceda*monius,  the  son  of  Cimon,  iii.  58. 

Lachares,  viii.  8.  He  becomes  absolute 
master  of  Athens,  11.  His  cruelty  and 
sacrilege,  12.  His  escape  from  Athens, 
and  flight  to  Thebes,  1 3.  Upon  the  sur- 
render of  that  city,  he  escapes  to  Delphi, 
21,  2?.  Upon  tlie  defeat  and  capture  of 
Lysimachus,  he  flees  to  Lysimachia,  26. 

I..aches,  expedition  of,  to  Sicily,  iii.  208. 
Successes  of,  209. 

Laches,  the  Athenian  admiral,  v.  191. 

Laco,  proxcnusof  Sparta,  iii.  162. 

Laconia,  various  accounts  of  the  subjuga- 
tion of,  i.  ^l. 

Lacrates,  \i.  185. 

Lade,  the  battle  of,  ii.  244,  el  »eq. 

Ladocca,  battle  of,  viii.  1 73. 

Lamachus  lefl  in  the  command  of  a  large 
and  gallant  armament,  iii.  1 5.  His  cha- 
racter, 362.      His  death,  4 1 0,  4 11 . 

Lamia,  battle  of,  and  termination  of  the 
Lamian  war,  vii.  187—218. 

Lamius,  the  Spartan,  vi.  185. 

Lanassa,  daughter  of  Agathoclcs,  quits  her 
husband  Pyrrhus,  and  seeks  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revenge,  viii.  30. 

Ijangarus,  king,  vi.  1 52. 

Lanice,  nurse  to  Alexander  the  Great,  vL 
203.  366. 

Jjaomedon,  Athenian  admiral,  vi.  60. 

I^aomedon,  friend  of  Alexander,  his  banish- 
ment, vi.  119.  Satrap  of  Syria,  viL  139. 
Subdued  by  Ptolemy,  260. 

Lapiths,  the,  their  struggles  with  the 
Dorians,  L  1 1 7. 

Laranda,  in  Pisidia,  destroyed  by  Perdiccas, 
vii.  223. 

Larissa,  daughter  of  Pelasgus,  i.  43. 


Lasthenes,  v.  41.'^. 

League  of  the  Grecian  states  against  the 
power  of  the  Macedonians,  viL  180. 
Athens  foremost  in  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence, 180.  Naval  war,  199.  Re- 
verses, and  dissolution  of  the  confederacy, 
196—204. 

League,  the  Achanm,  kec  **  AchaMun 
League.'* 

League,  the  ^tolian,  see  **  JEtolian 
League." 

Leleges,  the,  origin  of,  i.  48. 

Lelex,  king  of  Laconia,  L  1 11 . 

Leocrates.  having  deserted  his  country,  is 
condemned  on  his  return  to  Athens,  vii. 
152. 

Leogoras,  iii.  391. 

Leon  and  Diomedon  re-establisli  the  Athe- 
nian dominion  in  Lesbos,  iii.  479.  Exe- 
cution of,  iv.  179. 

Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  295.  Hb 
death,  320. 

Leonidas,  tutor  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
vi.  128. 

Leonidas,  viii.  147.  His  opposition  to  the 
projected  reforms  of  Agb  IV.  at  Sparta, 
150,  et  teq.  He  is  deprived  of  his 
oflfice,  and  seeks  safety  by  flight,  153. 
His  recal,  157.  Rigour  of  his  proceed- 
ings, ]  57.  He  proceedi  in  the  govern- 
ment alone,  159.     See  "  Clcomenes.*' 

Leonnatus,  vi.  233.  Is  wounded  by  the 
Malli,  vii.  45.  47.  Marches  along  the 
coast  of  the  Delta,  56,  His  victory  over 
Apollophanes,  72.  Is  rewarded,  8H.  Ap- 
pointed a  regent  of  Asia  jointly  with 
Perdiccas,  130.  Governs  the  Helles- 
pontine  Phrygia,  139.  Is  invited  by 
Cleopatra  to  Pella,  194.  His  character, 
195.  His  relations  with  Antipater,  195. 
He  marches  against  the  Greek  con- 
federates under  Antiphilus,  1 96.  Is  de- 
feated and  slain  in  Thessaly,  1 97. 

Lcontiades,  v.  33.     His  death,  39. 

Leontiscus,  son  of  Ptolemy,  liberated  by 
Demetrius,  vii.  366. 

I.«osthenes,  the  Athenian  general,  v.  277. 
He  leads  some  of  the  mercenaries  from 
Asia  to  Greece,  vii.  178.  Raises  troops 
against  Antipater,  179.  His  campaign, 
181.  His  victory,  186.  Is  slain  in  an 
action  against  Antipater,  192.  T*be 
funeral  oration  on,  193. 

Leotychides  mounts  the  throne  of  Sparta 
on  the  deposition  of  Demaratus,  ii.  254. 
Dies  in  exile  at  Tegea,  256. 

Leotychides  at  MycaK>,  stratagem  of,  ii. 
394 — 397. 

Leucopetra,  battle  of,  viii.  496. 

Leuctra,  battle  of,  one  of  the  most  decisive 
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in  the  history  of  Greece,  v.  95.      Re- 
marks on,  100. 

Liberty,  the  feast  of,  ii.  392. 

Libys  created  admiral,  iv.  208. 

Ltichas,  ignominiously  chastised  by  the 
Elean  lictors,  iii.  328.  His  conference 
with  Ti&saphernes,  487. 

JLicinius,  begins  the  war  with  Perseus,  viii. 
439.      Defeat  of,  440. 

Lipodorus,  his  treachery,  vii.  222. 

f  .ocriis,  the  founder  of  the  Locrians,  L  1 13. 
M tiller's  critique  on  the  tribes  of,  493. 

I^tus,  the,  of  India  and  Egypt,  vii.  35. 

Lucretius,  C,  Roman  pra?tor,  his  opera* 
tions  against  Greece,  viii.  441,  et  uq. 
His  destruction  of  Halliartus,  and  sub- 
jugation of  Coronea,  441,  442.  His  ra- 
pacity and  violence,  442.  He  is  called 
to  account  by  the  Senate,  443. 

Lycians,  the,  confederacy  of,  iL  116. 

I^ycidas,  his  tragical  fate,  ii.  3G2. 

Lyciscus,  story  of,  i.  397. 

Lyciscus,  regent  in  Epirus,  vii.  314.  .'iSl. 

Lycomedes,  project  of,  V.  108.  His  death, 
176. 

Lycon,  the  Athenian  commander,  iii.  467. 
vii.  336. 

Lycophron,the  Corinthian  general,  iiL  229. 

Lycortas,  his  election  to  fill  the  office  of 
General  to  the  Achaean  League,  viii.  406. 
His  invasion  of  Messenia,  406. 

Lycurgus,  legislation  of,  i.  330.  His  dis- 
interested conduct  at  the  birth  of  Cbari- 
laus,  334.  His  actions  and  death,  334. 
Nature  of  the  revolution  effected  by  him, 
338.  State  of  things  which  called  for  his 
interposition,  340.  Outline  of  his  mea- 
sures, 342. 

Lycurgus,  grandson  of  Lycophron,  his  pro- 
secution of  the  exile  Leocrates,  vii.  152. 
His  long  and  just  administration  of 
Athenian  affairs,  vii.  153,  et  teq. 

Lycurgus,  a  pretender,  chosen  king  of 
Sparta,  viii.  247.  His  inroad  into  Ar- 
golis,  247.  Hit  military  movements, 
263,  et  eeq, 

Lygdamis,  the  tyrant  of  Nazos,  ii.  1 99. 

Lysander,  bis  birth,  parentage,  and  educa- 
tion, iv.  87.  Succeeds  Cratesippidas  in 
the  office  of  admiral,  88.  His  naval  pre- 
parations at  Ephusus,  98.  Defeats  the 
Athenians  at  JEgos,  and  thus  puts  an  end 
to  the  war  which  had  lasted  nearly  seven 
and  twenty  years,  140.  His  interference 
at  Sparta  in  behalf  of  Athens,  208.  In- 
trigues of,  408.  His  breach  with  Agesi- 
Jaiis,  41 1.  His  death,  422.  Remarks  on 
his  revolutionary  projects,  iv.  562.  App. 

Lysandra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  and  Eury- 
dice,  viiL  4. 


Lysauoridas,  v.  20.  Sentence  of  banbh- 
ment  pronounced  against  him,  42. 

Lysias,  case  of,  iv.  242.  His  speech  at  the 
prosecution  of  the  son  of  Alcibiades,  248. 
His  oration  against  Andocides,  249. 

Lysimachus,  tutor  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
vi.  128. 

Lysimachus,  captain  in  Alexander's  expe- 
ditions, vi.  304.  vii.  20.  Is  wounded, 
28.  Governor  of  Thrace,  140.  He  as- 
sumes the  regal  style,  368.  He  crosses 
the  Hellespont  into  Asia  Minor,  389. 
391.  In  conjunction  with  Seleucus  he 
gains  the  victory  at  Ipsus  over  Antigonus, 
391.  395—398.  His  alliance  with 
Ptolemy,  viii.  2.  His  marriage  with 
Arsinoe,  Ptolcmy*s  daughter,  2.  His 
territories  invaded  by  Demetrius,  3.  Hu 
preparations  for  the  North,  20.  His  ex- 
pedition against  the  Getes,  23.  He  is 
obliged  to  surrender  to  Dromichaetet,  24. 
Who  treats  him  honourably,  and  dis- 
misses him  and  his  officers,  25.  Renews 
his  alliance  with  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy 
against  Demetrius,  33.  Defection  of  his 
generals  and  troops,  39.  His  baseness, 
43, 44.  Turns  his  arms  against  Pyrrhus, 
43.  Seeks  the  death  of  Demetrius,  44. 
He  puts  to  death  the  murderers  of  Amas- 
tris,  46.  Domestic  calamities,  47.  He 
is  Jain  at  the  battle  of  Corupedion,  49. 

M. 

Macarius,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Olpae,  iii. 
186. 

Macedonia,  tributary  to  Persia,  iL  229. 
Internal  condition  of,  iii.  132.  Civil 
war  in,  viii.  16.  Its  results,  17,  et  aeq. 
Invasion  of,  by  the  Celts,  56,  Unsettled 
state  of  affairs,  and  contentions  for  the 
sovereignty,  which  followed  the  death  of 
Ceraunus,  59.  Invasion  of,  by  Pyrrhus, 
73.  (War  of  the  Romans  with,  S06. 
31 1,  et  ieq.  435,  et»eq.  Submission  of,  to 
the  Roman  arms,  455.  Fresh  war  in, 
483. 

Macedonian  army,  leading  features  of  the, 
vi.  1 92.  lu  reluctance  to  march  farther 
east  obliges  Alexander  to  retire  from  the 
Hyphasis  towards  Susa,  vii.  30,  et  aeq. 
The  descent  of  the  Indus,  51.  Con- 
sternation of  the  army  on  the  king  being 
wounded  by  the  Malli,  48.  Remon- 
strances on  his  imprudent  valour,  49. 
Its  march  and  sufferings  in  the  desert  of 
Gedrosia,  62,  et  teq.  Return  of,  to  Per- 
sis,  74.  Their  marriages  with  Asiatic 
women,  83.     Mutiny  at  Opis,  90,  ei  seq. 
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Veterans  sent  home,  90.  96.  Its  despair 
at  Alexander's  death,  1 1 8.  Conduct  of, 
in  the  election  of  a  king  and  a  regent, 
127—138.  Tlieir  defection  from  De- 
metrius, and  choice  of  Pyrrhus  for  king, 
viii.  36. 

Macedonian  wars,  termination  of,  viii.  350. 
455.  486. 

Macbanidas,  viii.  285,  et  teq.  His  death, 
299. 

Machatas,  viii.  246. 

Magians,  the,  vii.  74. 

Malli,  the,  amount  of  their  forces  oppo<ed 
to  Alexander,  viL  S^^etteq,  Their  capi- 
tal, 43.  Alexander  severely  wounded 
in  the  assault,  45 — 47.  ITieir  sub- 
missive embassy  to  the  conqueror,  50. 

JVIandrocles,  a  Samian  engineer,  lays  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  'fhrucian  Bo8> 
phorus,  ii.  222. 

Mania,  succeeds  her  husband  in  the  govern- 
ment of  ^las  iv.  386.  Her  active, 
prudent,  and  prosperous  administration, 
386.  Is  murdered  by  her  son-in-law, 
387. 

Mantias,  the  Athenian  general,  v.  226. 

Mantinea,  first  battle  of,  iiu  338.  Siege 
and  capitulation  of,  v.  7,  8.  Rebuilt, 
104.  Second  battle  of,  202.  llcsulu 
of  the  battle,  205.  Fall  of,  viii.  203. 
Renounces  the  Achaean,  and  unites  it- 
self to  the  iEtolian  League,  229.  lliilo- 
poemcn*s  attack  upon,  298. 

Mantitheus,  charges  against  him,  iii.  389. 

Marathon,  the  battle  of,  ii.  266.  Wonder- 
ful legends  of,  270.  Date  of  the  battle 
of,  iL  488.  A  pp. 

Marcus  of  Cerynea,  the  first  who  was 
honoured  with  the  dignity  of  the  su- 
preme command  in  the  Achaean  League, 
viii.  102. 

Mardonius,  expedition  of,  ii.  25 1 .  His  art- 
ful advice  to  Xerxes,  347.  His  pro- 
posals to  the  Greeks,  359.  Gets  pos- 
session of  Athens,  362.  Sends  a  taunt- 
ing message  to  the  Spartans,  380.  His 
defeat  and  death,  384. 

Masifttius,  his  defeat  and  death,  ii.  372,  373. 

31assaga  stormed  by  Alexander,  vii.  8. 

Mau8olu«,  satrap  of  Caria,  v.  395. 

Mausolus,  prince  of  Caria,  vi.  171. 

Mazares,  the  Median  general,  ii.  189. 

Medes  and  Persians,  their  rise,  ii.  183. 
Insurrection  of,  against  Alexander,  vii. 
79.  His  royal  progress  through  Media, 
99.  (  See  various  articles  referring  to,  in 
this  Index.) 

Medius,  banquet  of  Alexander  at  the  hou% 
of,  and  his  consequent  fever,  vii.  115, 
116. 


Mcgabates,  excites  the  enmity  of  Arista- 
goras  by  his  severity  and  cruelty,  ii.  233. 

Megabazus,  commiKsionc<l  by  Darius  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  Hellespont,  ii.  22.5,  et  seq. 
His  expedition  against  Attica,  463. 

Megacles,  archon  of  Athens,  ii.  25,  26.  42. 
47.  64.  68.  82. 

Megalopolis,  foundation  of,  v.  112.  Its 
gallant  defence  by  Damis,  vii.  280—284. 
Fall  of,  viii.  208.  Dissensions  in  the 
new  city,  269.  Aratus  appointed  to  ad- 
just their  differences,  269,  et  aeq. 

Megistias,  the  Acamanian  soothsayer,  ii. 
319. 

Mekran,  Alexander's  march  through  the, 
vii.  62.  Visit  of  modern  travellers  to, 
62.      Its  coast  to  Cape  Jask,  63. 

Melampus,  legend  of,  i.  1 1 0. 

Melancridas,  Spartan  admiral,  iii«  469. 

Melaneus,  legend  of,  i.  111. 

Melanthus,  king  of  Messina,  i.  300. 

Meleager,  vL  358.  vii.  20b  He  causes 
Arridasus  to  be  proclaimed  king,  130 — 
136.  Is  distrusted  by  Perdiccas,  136. 
Is  put  to  death  by  him,  138. 

Meleager  and  Mencetas  conspiring  against 
Antigonus,  are  executed,  vii.  306. 

Meleager ;  he  seizes  the  government  on  the 
death  of  Ceraunus,  his  brother,  viii.  59. 

Melesippus,  the  Spartan  envoy,  iii.  74. 

Melissus,  of  Samos,  tenets  of  his  philoso- 
phy, ii.  154. 

Mellon,  V.  36.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government  of  Thebes,  with  the  title  of 
Bceotarch,  40. 

Memnon,  the  Rhodian,  vL  200. 

Menander,  the  Athenian  general,  iii.  421. 
iv.  136. 

Menelaus,  wanderings  of,  i.  239. 

Menelaus,  brother  of  Ptolemy,  vii.  332. 
365. 

Menestheus,  trial  and  acquittal  of,  v.  313. 

Meno,  the  Pharsalian,  ii.  435. 

Meno,  a  Thessalian  adventurer,  iv.  304. 
Arrest  of,  341 .     His  death,  343. 

Meno,  the  Athenian  general,  v.  290.  To- 
gether with  Autiphilus,  defeated  at 
Crannon,  vii.  202.  They  negotiate  with 
Antipater,  and  dissolve  the  league  of  the 
Greek  cities,  203,  204.  Is  defeated  by 
Polyspcrchon,  and  slain,  24.S. 

Menoctas,  his  revolt  and  death,  vii.  306. 

Mentor,  the  Rhodian,  vi.  181. 
Menyllus,    Macedonian    commandant    in 
Munychia,    an  Athenian  harbour,    viL 
208. 
Merchant,  meaning  of  the  word,  v.  354. 
Meros  or  Meru,  mountain,  vii.  13. 
Messenc,  founded  by  £pamInonda%  v.  135. 
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'flic  tyrants  of,  expelled,  vii.  16-1.  But 
re-established  by  Alexander,  164. 
jMessenians,  the,  their  submission  to  Uonie, 
viii.  386,  387.  War  declared  against 
them  by  the  Acha?an  Leap^ue,  406. 
Their  submission  to  I.ycortas,  407. 
Theiradmission  into  the  Ac!ia;an  League, 
408,  409. 

Messenian  War,  l)eginning  of  the  first,  i. 
3J)4.     The  second,  410.    The  third,  440. 

IVIetellus,  Q.  Cecilius,  Uoman  consul,  his 
proceedings  with  the  Aclja?an  League, 
viii.  39i).  His  defeat  of  Andriscus,  486. 
His  pacific  mediation  with  the  League, 
492.  He  encounters  the  Achaean  forces 
under  Critolaus,  and  defeats  them,  493. 

Methone,  siege  of,  v.  344. 

Meton,  the  Athenian  astronomer,  iii.  441. 

Micio,  with  a  Macedonian  force,  invading 
Attica,  is  defeated  by  Phocion  and  slain, 
vii.  201. 

Mictio,  leader  of  the  Roman  party  at  Chal- 
cis,  viii.  374. 

Midas  story  of,  vi.  218. 

Milesian  colonics,  ii.  119. 

Miletus,  the  battle  of,  iii.  480. 

Milo,  disciple  of  Pythagoras  ii.  171. 

Miltiades  the  Athenian,  master  of  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  ii.  224.  249.  His  death, 
249. 

Miltiades  the  younger,  ii.  249.  Flight  of, 
248.  Elected  one  of  the  ten  generals, 
263.  His  trial,  committal,  and  death, 
273.  His  conduct  in  the  Scythian  cam- 
paign of  Darius,  ii.  486.  App. 

Miltocythes  revolt  of,  v.  289.  Execution 
of,  297. 

Mimnermus,  the  poet,  i.  245.   ii.  141. 

Mindarus,  iv.  38.  Operations  of,  in  the 
Hellespont,  50.     Is  slain  in  battle,  69. 

Minos,  his  character,  i.  I.'i3.  Legend  of 
his  Dorian  origin  examined,  155.  His 
political  institutions,  158. 

Minyas,  legend  of,  i.  105. 

Mithridates,  his  interview  with  the  Greek 
generals,  iv.  354. 

Mithridates,  son  of  Ariobarzancs,  about  to 
be  put  to  death  by  Antigonus,  flies  to 
Paphlagonia,  and  establislies  the  king- 
dom of  Pontus,  vii.  402.  Ls  assassinated, 
and  succeeded  by  his  son,  403. 

Mitylene,  siege  of,  iii.  141, 

Mnasippus  at   Corcyra,  v.  75.    77.      His 
death,  78. 
nesarchus,  tyrant  of  Chalcis.  v.  300. 

Mnesiphilus,  the  Athenian  statesman,  ii. 
.333. 

Moeris  (Maha-rajah?)  chief  of  Pattala, 
vii.  54. 

Monsoon,  south-Mest,  vii.  14.  18.  60. 


Moultaii,  modern  city  of,  vii.  40. 
Munnnius,  Uoman  general,  his  defeat  of 

Dia>us,  and  destruction  of  Corinth,  viii. 

496,  497.   His  further  acts  of  vengeance, 

498.  et  $eq. 
Munychia,  the  battle  of,  iv.  199. 
Munychia  receives  a  Macedonian  garrison, 

vii.  208.     Is   occupied   by   Nicanor  for 

Cassander,  261.     Is  dismantled  by  De- 
metrius, son  of  Antigonus,  361. 
Miinychion,  the  month,  receives  the  name 

of  Demetrion,  vii.  362. 
Mury chides  ii*  362. 
Musicanus  submits  to  Alexander,  vii.  52. 

His  capital  near  Bukkur,  52.     Revolts, 

and  is  crucified,  54. 
Mycale,  the  battle  of.  ii.  397, 
Myrmidon,  leader  of  mercenary  troops  of 

Athens,  vii.  331. 
Myrmidons  the,  of  Achilles,  i.  125. 
Myron  of  Prieno,  his  history  of  the  first 

Messenian  war,  i.  394.       His   dynasty, 

483. 
Myronides,  ii.  462.  466. 
Myscon,  the  Syracusan  general,  iv.  73.    . 
Mythology  of  Greece,  some   traces  of,  in 

India,  vii.  13, 14. 
Myus  victory  of  Demetrius  at,  vii,  341. 


N. 

Nabis,  his  usurpation  of  the  throne  of 
Sparta,  viii.  303.  His  excesses,  304, 
His  warlike  operations  304.  Nabis  at 
Argos  333,  lie  assumes  the  character 
of  Demagogue,  334.  His  perfidy,  334. 
War  decreed  against  him  by  Uomc  and 
the  Achoeans  353,  354.  His  territories 
invaded  by  Flamininus,  354.  His  forces 
defeated,  355.  His  interview  with  Fla- 
minimis, 356.  Terms  of  peace  prescribed, 
356.  Renewal  of  hostilities,  358.  He 
sends  his  son-in-law  to  sue  for  peace, 
358.  Which  is  granted,  and  the  liberty 
of  Argos  solemnly  proclaimed,  359.  Re- 
newed hostilities  against  the  Achsans, 
363,  tt  acq.      His  assassination,  370. 

Na|)htha,  springs  of,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  vi.  358. 

Naupactus,  treaty  of,  viii.  275.  Siege  of, 
3S2. 

Nausicles,  v.  439. 

Naxos,  the  battle  of,  v.  59. 

Nearchusvi.  119.  He  accompanies  Alex- 
ander to  the  Indus,  vii.  12.  139.  Ad. 
miral  of  Alexander's  fleet.  37.  His 
voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
59^  et  seq.  He  lands  in  Carmania  and 
njoins   Alexander,  71.     Detaiils  of  hU 
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periods  visits  to  Arabia,  and  festival 
upon  his  return,  72.  Renewed  voyage 
of,  73.  Honoured  with  a  crown  of 
gold,  88.  Surveys  the  Tigris,  90.  Sup- 
ports the  claim  of  Hercules,  son  of  Alex- 
ander, 129. 

Nectanabis,  king  of  Egypt,  his  defensive 
preparations,  vi.  169. 

Nemean  and  Isthmian  games,  i.  444. 

Neocles,  father  of  llicmistocles,  ii.  295. 

Neogene8,v.  299. 

Neoptolemus,  celebrated  tragedian,  v.  425. 

Neoptolcmus,  satrap  of  Armenia,  his  sub- 
mission to  Eumenes,  vii.  224.  His 
treachery  and  reverses,  233.  Is  de- 
feated and  slain  together  with  Craterus, 
233—235. 

Nicopa,  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cabul,  vii.  5. 

Nica?a,  conference  between  Philip  and 
Flamininus  at,  viii.  331.  Its  results,  332, 
et  ieq. 

Nicflsa  on  the  Hydaspes,  founded,  vii.  26. 

Nicagoras,  viii.  172.  221. 

Nicanor,  the  Stagyrite,  vii.  1 65,  His  dis- 
pute at  Olympia  with  Demosthenes,  1 65. 
Publishes  Alexander's  decree  to  restore 
the  Grecian  exiles,  165. 

Nicanor,  adherent  of  Cassander,  succeeds 
Menyllus,  vii.  261. 

Nicanor,  son  of  Antipater,  is  put  to  death 
by  Olympias,  vii.  311. 

Nicanor,  Macedonian  general,  vi.  196.  vii. 
5.11.260.  Governor  of  Media,  sur- 
prised in  his  camp  by  Selcucus,  342. 

Niceratus,  execution  of,  iv.  179. 

Nlcias,  his  expedition  against  Melos,  iii. 
178.  His  character,  289.  Peace  of, 
292.  His  further  operations,  347,  et  seq. 
His  letter  to  the  people  of  Athens,  419. 
Preparations  for  a  sea  fight,  432.  His 
superstitious  fears  at  the  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  442.  His  passionate  and  earnest 
address  to  the  captains  of  the  galleys, 
447.    His  execution,  458. 

Nicocles,  put  to  death  in  Cyprus  by 
Ptolemy  for  a  correspondence  with  An- 
tigonus,  vii.  352.  Tragic  fate  of  his 
family,  352. 

Nicocles,  successor  of  Abantides  in  the 
throne  of  Sicyon,  viii.  105. 

Nicodemus,  murder  of,  v.  390,  391. 

Nicomachus,  intrusted  with  the   task    of 
collecting  and  transcribing  the  laws  of 
Solon,  iv.  1 55.     Prosecution  of,  248. 
Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  viii.  71. 
Nicostratus,    the     Athenian    general,    iii. 

169.     Operations  of,  1 70. 
Nile,  the,  ineffectual  attempts  of  Perdiccas 
to  cross,  vii.  237.    Crocodiles  of,  devour 


2000  of  his  soldiers,  239.  Death  of 
Perdiccas  at,  240. 

Nimroud,  or  Uezen,  ruins  of,  iv.  357. 

Nineveh,  account  of,  iv.  357. 

Nisiea,  siege  and  surrender  of,  iii.  248. 

Notium.  the  battle  of,  iv.  92. 

Nysa,  in  India,  founded  by  Bacchus,  le- 
gends relative  to,  vii.  13. 

Nysa^an  plain,  horses  and  pastures  of  the, 
vii.  99. 


O. 

Ochus,  accession  of,  vi.  174.  His  expedi- 
tion against  Sidon,  1 79.  Indulges  his 
revenge  in  the  wildest  excesses  of  ty- 
rannical cruelty  and  insolence,  187. 
His  death  by  poison,  189. 

Odessus,  city  of,  vii.  335. 

Odrysian  monarchy,  the,  iii.  126.  Revolt 
of  the  Odrysians,  vii.  140. 

(Eniads,  town  of  ^tolia,  vii.  181. 

(Enophyta,  the  battle  of,  ii.  466. 

(Eobazus,  his  tragical  fate,  ii.  400. 

Ogygian  deluge,  the  tradition  of  the,  i.  la 

01p»,  the  battle  of,  iiU  185. 

Olympia,  the  battle  of,  v.  1 84. 

Olympias,  wife  of  Philip  of  Maccdon,  vi. 
1 15.  Suspected  of  murdering  her  hus- 
band, 123.  Encroaching  spirit  of,  331. 
Sends  Cleopatra  into  Asia,  hoping  to 
form  an  alliance  with  Perdiccas,  vii. 
228.  Her  cause  supported  by  Poly- 
spcrchon  and  Eumenes,  264,  265.  She 
surrenders  in  I*ydna  to  Cassander,  who 
barbarously  orders  her  executiou,  315 — 
317. 

Olympic  festival,  i.  439. 

Olympiodorus,  the  Athenian  general,  viii. 
8.  Seeks  and  obtains  the  help  of  the 
iEtolians  against  Cassander,  8.  IIU 
bravery  and  success,  38. 

Olympus,  the  Thessalian,  i.  247. 

Olynthiacs,  order  of  the,  v.  508.  App. 

Olynthian  confederacy,  v.  12. 

Olynthus,  Philip*s  war  with,  v.  415. 

Onomacritus,  iL  278. 

Onomarchus,  v.  341.  His  profusion  and 
despotic  acts,  342.  His  defeat  and 
death,  347. 

Ophelias  de&ats  Thimbron,  and  reduces 
the  Cyrenaica  to  obedience  to  Ptolemy, 
vii.  226. 

Opis,  mutiny  against  Alexander  at,  vii. 
90.  95. 

Ora,  fortress  of,  vii.  8. 

Orchomenus,  destruction  of,  by  the  The- 
bans,  V.  159.  Partisans  of  Alexander, 
son  of  Polysperchon,  put  to  death  near 
the  temple  of  Artemis  at,  vii.  329, 33a 
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Ordancs  and  Znriaspes,  vii.  68. 
Orestes,  king  of  Macedonia,  v.  '214, 
Orestes,  M.  Aurelius,  chief  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  Rome  to  settle 

the  affairs  of  the  Achaean   League,  viii. 

487. 
Oreus,   siege   and   betrayal  of,  viii.  292. 

Reduction  of,  by  the  Romans,  321. 
Oritcs,  the,  vii.  61. 
Oritis,  coast  of  the,  vii.  61.  72. 
Ormuz,  isle  of,  vii.  73. 
Orneee,  the  plains  of,  i.  23. 
Oroetes,   satrap   of  Sardis,   ii.  202.     Ilts 

death,  210. 
Orontes,arrests  Teribazus,  vi.  166.     Satrap 

of  Mysia,  171. 
Orontobates,  the  Persian,  vi.  209. 
Orontobates,  satrap  of  Media,  vii.  S06. 
Oropus,  attack   and   plunder   of,  by   the 

Athenians,  viii.  478.     Negotiations  with 

the  Roman  Senate  in  consequence,  478, 

et  seq. 
Orthagoras,   his   low   extraction,   i.  482. 

Long  duration  of  his  dynasty,  483. 
Ortospana,  or  Nicna,  vii.  5. 
Orxines,  condemnation  of,  vii.  74. 
Ossadians,  the,  vii.  51. 
Otancs,  his  expedition,  iL  230. 
Othman,  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  dy- 

nasty,  i.  298. 
Othryadcs,  the  Spartan  hero,  I  421. 
Oxathres,  brother  of  Darius,  vi.  339. 
Oxodates,  satrap  of  Media,  vi.  372. 
Oxycanus  or    Porticanus,  his   death,  vii. 

53.     Etymology  of  the  name  of  this 

Indian  prince,  53. 
Oxydracap,  the,  vii.  38. 
Oxythemis,  a  courtier  of  Demetrius,  viii. 

31. 
Ozolian  Locris,  the,  i.  17.     Origin  of  the 

name,  17. 


Paches,  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the 
siege  of  Mitylenc,  iii.  145.  Treacherous 
conduct  of,  153.      His  fate,  161. 

Pagondas,  the  Theban  Boeotarch,  iii.  259. 

Pallacopas,  canal  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  explored  by  Alexander,  vii. 
110.  Lakes  receiving  its  waters,  and 
ill  omen  to  Alexander  at,  112. 

Pammenes,  v.  91.  205.  368. 

Pano^tolicon,  or  great  council  of  the  na- 
tion, among  the  ^tolians,  viii.  226. 

Pantauchiis,  one  of  the  generals  of  Deme- 
trius, viiL  29.  He  challenges  Pyrrhus 
to  single  combat,  29.  Results  of  the 
encounter,  39,  et  teq. 

N  N 


Paralus,  son  of  Pericles,  ill  134. 

Parmenides,  tenets  of  his  philosophy,  ii. 
153. 

Parmenio,  the  Macedonian  general,  v.  220. 
456.  vi.  50,  51.  196.  His  death,  vi. 
327.  vii.  96. 

Paropamisads,  satrapy  of  the,  vii.  651. 

Paropamisus,  mountains  near  the,  vii.  61. 
High  valleys  of,  220. 

Parysatis,  exerts  her  influence  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  Greek  generals,  iv.  342. 

Pasippidas,  voluntary  exile  of,  iv,  73. 

Pasitclidas,  intrusted  with  the  government 
of  Torone,  iii.  282. 

Patrocles,  governor  of  Babylon,  vii.  343. 

Pattala,  fortified  by  Alexander,  vii.  55 — 60, 

Paulus,  L.  iEmilius,  Roman  consul,  and 
commander  of  the  forces  in  the  Mace- 
donian war,  viii.  451.  His  decisive  vic- 
tory over  Perseus,  453.  His  journey 
into  Greece,  455,  456.  Severity  of  his 
proceedings  at  Passaro,  461,  462. 

Pausanias,  ii.  364.  His  firmness,  392. 
His  imperious  character.  394.  His 
guilty  career,  418.      His  death,  420. 

Pausanias,  expedition  of,  iv.  209.  Con- 
demned to  death,  and  obliged  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  sanctuary  of  Athena  Alea 
at  Tegea,  where  he  ends  his  days,  425. 

Pausanias,  king  of  Macedon,  v.  214. 

Pausanias,  the  assassin  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don, vi.  121.  123. 

Peace  of  374,  cr'tical  observations  on  the, 
V.  73.  89. 

Peithagoras,  Grecian  soothsayer,  vii.  105. 
114. 

Peithon,  or  Pithon,  the  satrap,  vL  362. 
vii.  42.  52.  Captures  Musicanus,  54. 
Colonies  on  the  I^wer  Indus  established 
by,  55.  His  conduct  on  the  death  of 
Alexander,  132.  His  victory  over  the 
Greek  insurgents  in  Asia,  222.  He 
joins  the  army  of  Antipater  in  Syria, 
and  requests  him  to  hasten  his  arrival 
on  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  243.  Tried 
by  order  of  Antigonus,  and  put  to  death, 
306. 

Pelasgian,  remarks  on  the  name,  i.  45. 
Dialect,  58.  Niebuhr's  notice  of  the 
race,  62. 

Pelasgus,  king  of  Argos,  i.  43.  Origin 
of.  55. 

Pellene,  in  Achaia,  the  dcmocratical  party 
overthrown  in,  vii.  164. 

Pelopidas,  v.  30.  His  friendship  for  Epa- 
minondas,  32.  Placed  at  the  head  of 
the  government  of  Thebes,  with  the 
title  of  Boeotarch,  40.  His  trial  and 
acquittal,  142.  His  expedition  to  Thes- 
saly,  154. 
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Peloponnesian  war,  causes  and  occasions 
of  the,  iii.  52.  iv.  159. 

Peloponnesus,  general  view  of,  i.  20. 

Pelops,  legend  of,  L  79.  Explanation  of, 
89. 

Pelusium,  arrival  of  Perdiccas  and  his 
array  at,  vii.  SS6.  lie  accuses  Ptolemy 
before  a  military  assembly  at,  237. 

Pendjab,  the,  or  Punjab,  pays  tribute  to 
Darius,  viL  2.  Taxiles,  king  of,  3.  Its 
state  and  distribution  of  power  in,  3.  25. 
51.     The  northern  Pendjab,  33. 

Perdiocas,  king  of  Macedon,  iii.  62.  His 
quarrel  with  Brasidas,  252.  Treats 
with  Nicias,  281. 

Perdiccas  II.,  stite  of  Macedonia  during 
his  reign,  v.  210. 

Perdiccas  III.,  v.  i2 10. 

Perdiccas  captures  Thebes,  vi.  1 56.  Serves 
Alexander  in  his  Persian  and  Indian  ex- 
peditions vi.  284,  ^  »eq.  vii.  6.  42. 
48.  His  marriage,  83.  Is  presented 
by  the  dying  Alexander  with  his  ring, 
119.  128.  Regent  on  the  demise  of 
Alexander,  130.  Is  inveKted  with  the 
power  of  regent  conjointly  with  Mc- 
lea^er,  136.  Puts  Meleagcr  and  his 
partisans  to  death,  1 38.  He  represses 
an  insurrection  of  the  Greek  coloni'«ts 
in  Asia,  221,  222.  Orders  them  to  be 
massacred  after  a  battle  in  which  they 
were  betrayed,  222.  His  cannpaign 
against  Ariarathes,  223.  Having  put 
that  prince  to  death,  he  marches  into 
Pisidia,  and  destroys  the  towns  of  La- 
randa  and  Isaura,  223.  His  political 
intrigues,  225.  228.  His  hostility  to 
Ptolemy,  227.  Solicits  and  obtains  the 
hand  of  Nicaea,  daughter  of  Antipntcr, 
228.  He  keeps  up  correspondence 
with  Olympias  and  Cleopatra,  228. 
Orders  the  death  of  Cynane,  229.  Sum- 
mons Antigonus  to  take  his  trial,  who 
flies  with  Demetrius  to  Antipater,  230. 
He  invades  Egypt,  236.  He  summons 
Ptolemy  to  appear  before  a  council  at 
Pelusium,  237.  He  attempts  to  cross 
the  Nile  at  the  fortress  named  Camel's 
Wall,  237.  Is  frustrated,  and  marches 
towards  Memphis,  238.  His  men  pe- 
rish in  the  Nile,  and  are  devoured  by 
crocodiles,  239.  Mutiny  in  his  camp, 
consequent  on  this  discomfiture,  239. 
Pithon  and  Seleucus  conspire  against 
htm,  240.  He  is  slain  by  Antigenes, 
240.  His  character  and  crimes  consi- 
dered, 240. 

Periander,  the  tyrant  of  Corinth,  i.  474. 
His  character,  478.  His  tragical  story, 
479.     End  of  his  dynasty,  48 1 . 


Pericles,  his  birth  and  early  education,  ii. 
441.  His  first  appearance  in  public, 
445.  Popular  measures  of,  449.  His 
reluctance  to  become  the  prosecutor  of 
Cimon,  452.  Depresses  the  Areopagus, 
453.  Signalises  himself  by  extraordi- 
nary feats  of  valour  in  the  battle  of 
Tanagra,465.  His  expedition  to  Delphi, 
40.  Compared  with  Thticydides,  481. 
Objects  of  his  policy  described,  iii.  I. 
Establishes  a  democratical  constitution 
at  Samos,  5.  Greeted  with  extraordi- 
nary honours  on  his  return  to  Athens, 
10.  Leading  features  of  his  system,  1 1. 
His  modes  of  expending  the  public 
money,  22.  His  intimacy  with  Pliidias 
45.  His  connection  with  Aspasia,  47. 
Prosecutions  against  him,  49.  Recovers 
his  former  high  and  firm  position,  51. 
Malicious  insinuations  and  popular 
clamour  against  him,  73.  His  provi- 
dent measures,  93.  His  expedition  to 
Peloponnesus,  103.  Murmurs  against 
him,  104.  His  defence  of  his  policy, 
105.  Restored  to  his  office,  107.  His 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  134.  His 
death,  133,  134.  DisserUtion  on  the 
charge  against,  iii.  490.  App. 

Periclymenus,  legend  of,  i.  110. 

Perilaus,  vii.  135.  332. 

Perinthus,  siege  of,  vi.  63. 

Persepolis,  burning  of  the  palace  of,  vi. 
287.  Regret  of  Alexander  on  viewing 
the  ruins,  vii.  75. 

Perseus,  i.  126.     His  adventures,  141. 

Perseus,  son  of  Philip  III.,  of  Macedon. 
His  jealousy  of  his  brother  Demetrius, 
viii.  421.  His  charges  against  him, 
421.  He  accompanies  the  king  in  an 
expedition  into  Thrace,  422.  His  de- 
signs against  Demetrius,  422.  Ills  ac- 
cession, 423.  His  hatred  of  Rome,  424. 
General  remarks  on  his  position  and 
character,  424.  His  first  measures  of 
government,  425.  War  in  llirace,  426. 
He  sends  an  embassy  to  Rome,  426. 
His  efiTorts  to  strengthen  his  position, 
427.  His  prospects  in  Greece,  429. 
Seeks  an   alliance   with  the    Achsans, 

430.  Treaty  of  alliance  with  Boeotia, 

431.  Impending  rupture  with  Rome, 

432.  Charges  alleged  against  him,  433. 
Preparations  of  war  on  the  part  of  Rome, 
436.  Duplicity  of  Marcius,  436.  Suc- 
cess of  his  scheme,  436 — 438.  Perseus 
discovers  too  late  the  treachery  of  Mar- 
cius, 439.  His  means  for  carrying  on 
the  war  with  Rome,  439.  His  first  en- 
gagement  and  success,  440.  He  sues 
for  peace,  441.     His  expedition  against 
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the  Dardanians,  441.  Ills  attack  on 
the  Roman  fleet,  444.  Flis  expedition 
into  Illyria,  446.  His  proceedings  in 
^tolia,  447.  Approach  of  the  Roman 
army  under  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  447. 
Perseus's  fatal  errors,  448.  His  in- 
fatuation and  flight  from  Dium,  448. 
Advance  of  Marcius,  448.  Negotia- 
tion of  Perseus  with  Eumencs,  450. 
Treaty  with  Gentius,  4.51.  His  alarm 
at  the  approach  of  Paulus  with  the  Ro- 
man army,  452.  Engagement  of  the 
hostile  armies,  and  defeat  of  the  Mace- 
donians, 453u  Flight  of  Perseus  to 
Pella,  454.  He  gives  himself  up  to 
the  Roman  praetor,  455. 

Persia,  revolutions  at  the  court  of,  ii.  203. 
vi.    162.     Retrospective  history  of,  vi. 

.  162 — 191.  Alexander's  conquests  in 
Persia,  vi.  196,  et  seq.  He  subjugates 
the  Indian  satrapies,  vii.  1,  etseq.  llie 
conqueror's  return  from  India  into  Per- 
sis,  74.  Overthrow  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire beneficial  to  the  commerce  of  an- 
cient nations,  120. 

I'ersian  troops,  their  discipline  and  armour, 
ii.  282,283.  Amalgamated  into  the  army 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  vii.  94.  112. 
Honour  conferred  on  their  oflBcers,  94. 

Persian  Gulph,  voyage  of  Nearchus  to 
the,  vii.  58,  ei  ieq.  Climate,  74.  Pro- 
jected expedition  from  the,  77. 

Pctra,  expedition  of  Demetrius  against, 
and  his  retreat,  vii.  34.3. 

Peucela,  city  of  the  Peucelaotis,  on  the 
Indus,  vii.  9. 

Pcucestes,  wounded  in  the  a.ssault  of  the 
3Ia11i,  vii.  45.  47.  Rewarded  with  the 
satrapy  of  Pcrsis,  75.  And  a  crown  of 
gold,  88.  Continued  in  his  command 
on  the  partition  at  Alexander's  death, 
139.  He  joins  the  party  of  Antigonus, 
305.  His  popularity  among  the  people 
of  Persis,  307. 

Pcucolaus,  vi.  358. 

Phieax,  embassy  of,  iiL  357. 

Phalanx,  Macedonian,  the  institution  of, 
V.  233. 

Phanomachus,  the  Athenian  commander, 
iii.  107. 

I'harasmanes,  king  of  the  Chorasmians,  vi. 
3.55. 

Pharax,  Spartan  admiral,  iv.  441. 

Pharnabazus,  iii.  468.  His  zeal  and  acti- 
vity in  supporting  and  aiding  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  iv.  66.  His  generosity,  70. 
His  interview  with  Agesilaus,  430. 
Movements  of,  462. 

Pharnabazus,  commander  uf  the  Paplila- 
gonians,  umler  Eumencs,  vii.  234. 
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Pharsalus,  and  other  cities  of  Thessaly, 
surrendered  to  Antipater,  vii.  204. 

Phayllus,  v.  350.     His  death,  351. 

Phegeus,  vii.  29. 

Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  i.  408. 

Pherecydes,  the  first  prose  writer  of 
Greece,  ii.  143. 

Phidias,  the  sculptor,  iii.  25.  His  death, 
46. 

Phidippides  the  courier,  ii.  270. 

Phila,  wife  of  Demetrius,  viii.  3.  Joins 
her  husband  in  his  voyage  to  Syria,  4. 
Ends  her  life  by  poison,  36. 

Philesius,  the  Greek  general,  iv.  350. 

Pliiletaerus,  governor  of  the  fortress  of 
Pergamus,  viii.  48. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  his  education  at  Thebes, 
V.  220.  His  character,  224.  Makes 
peace  with  Athens,  231.  Institutes  the 
phalanx,  233.  The  first  to  establish  a 
standing  army,  236.  His  secret  treaty 
with  Athens.  259.  Founds  the  city  of 
Philippi,  269.  His  expedition  to  Thes- 
saly, 346.  Views  entertained  by  the 
Greeks  of  his  power,  419.  Opens  a 
negotiation  with  Athens,  434.  Receives 
the  embassy  of  Ten,  445.  His  speech  on 
this  occasion,  447.  His  negotiations  in 
Peloponnesus,  vi.  11.  His  attempt  on 
Megara  is  frustrated  for  a  time,  19. 
Issues  his  manifesto,  66.  His  expedi- 
tion to  Scythia,  77.  Anecdote  of,  109. 
His  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  115.  His 
domestic  troubles,  116.  His  murder, 
121.      His  character,  1 24. 

Philip,  eldest  son  of  Cassander,  succeeds 
his  father  in  the  government,  viii.  9. 
His  brief  reign,  10.  Is  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Antipater,  10. 

Philip  III.,  successor  of  Antigonus,  viii. 
218.  Gives  evidence  of  his  talent  for 
governing,  241.  He  presides  at  the 
congress  at  Corinth,  242.  He  takes  the 
field  for  the  invasion  of  .£tolia,  but  is 
diverted  from  his  purpose,  248.  Philip 
at  Amhracus,  248.  In  iEtulia,  249. 
At  Larissa,  230.  In  Peloponnesus,  251. 
He  lays  siege  to  Psophis,  which  falls 
into  his  hands,  252.  Other  successful 
expeditions  252,  253.  Philip  at  Argos, 
254.  Intrigues  of  Apelles,  254.  Con- 
spiracy formed  against  him,  258.  His 
o|)crations  against  the  .£tolians,  259. 
Philip  at  Tliermus,  260.  He  reduces 
the  citadel,  and  burns  the  sacred  build- 
ings, 261.  His  return  to  Limnaea,  262. 
Further  expeditions,  264.  Treachery  of 
Apelles,  265.  Tlie  conspiracy  crushed, 
267.  Moral  effects  of  these  events  upon 
Philip,  268.   lie  reduces  Dylazora,  270. 
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Philip  at  Argo%  272.  Proposals  of 
peace  with  JEtolia,  273.  Termination  of 
the  Social  war,  275.  Pliilip  sails  to  the 
Adriatic,  277.  Sends  an  embassy  to 
Hannibal,  277.  Terms  of  the  treaty, 
278.  lie  besieges  Apolionia,  281.  Is 
defeated,  and  seeks  refuge  by  flight,  281. 
Passing  observations  on  his  character, 
282.  His  designs  on  Peloponnesus,  282. 
His  revenge  on  the  Messenians,  282. 
Rome  declares  war  against  him,  284.  lie 
proceeds  to  the  relief  of  Acarmania,  285. 
Philip  at  Argos,  289.  His  expedition 
against  Elis,  290.  His  encounter  with 
the  Romans  290.   His  defeat  and  flight, 

290.  Threatening  aspect  of  his  aflairs, 

291 .  Rapidity  of  his  movements,  293. 
Philip  and  Antiochus,  307.  He  takes 
Samos  and  Chios,  309.  He  returns  into 
Macedonia,  311.  Philip  at  Abydos,  314. 
His  attack  upon  Athens,  315.  His  de- 
signs upon  the  Achsans,  31G.  Besieges 
Thaumaci,  and  throws  Heracleides  into 
prison,  321,  322.  His  negotiations  with 
Flamininus,  824.  He  rejects  the  offered 
terms,  325.  Is  attacked  by  the  Romans, 
and  routed,  325.  He  seeks  a  conference 
with  the  Roman  general,  3:U.  The 
conference  at  Nicola,  331 .  The  results, 
332,  et  »eq.  He  assembles  his  army  for 
the  final  conflict  with  Rome,  337.  Battle 
of  Cynoscephala',  337.  Philip  is  defeated, 
.338.  He  seeks  an  interview  with  Fla- 
mininus, 341.  Submits  to  the  terms  of 
Rome,  342.  His  victory  over  the  Dar- 
danians,  34  3.  Terms  of  the  peace  granted 
to  him  by  Rome,  345.  He  unites  with 
the  Romans  against  Antiochus,  379. 
His  military  operations,  379.  His  con- 
quests in  Thessaly,  383.  His  loyalty 
to  Rome,  and  its  reward,  390.  Mutual 
distrust  between  him  and  Rome,  417. 
Warlike  preparations,  41 7.  Provocations 
on  the  part  of  Rome,  419.  Sends  his 
son  Demetrius  to  the  Senate,  419.  His 
bitter  mortification  at  their  answer,  421. 
Suspects  the  defection  of  Demetrius,  421. 
His  expedition  into  Thrace,  422.  His 
motives,  422.  His  conviction  of  the 
guilt  of  Demetrius,  whom  he  procures 
to  be  poisoned  at  a  banquet,  423.  His 
subsequent  remorse  on  discovering  his 
innocence,  423.     His  death,  423. 

Iliilippic,  the  First,  on  the  unity  and  date 

of  the,  V.  500.  App. 
Philippus,    physician    to    Alexander    the 

Great,  vL  220. 
Philippus,  appointed  satrap  of  the  Upper 

Indus,  vii.  1 5.  26.  37.  50.     Is  murdered 

by  bis  mercenaries,  68. 


Philippus,  ruler  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiaoa, 
vii.  139. 

Philippus,  general  of  Cassander,  defeats 
iEacides,  the  Epirot  king,  who  &Us  in 
battle,  vii.  337. 

Philoclcs,  the  Athenian  general,  iv.  113. 
His  death,  142. 

l^ilocles,  commander  in  Munychia,  vii. 
167. 

Philocrates,  v.  439. 

Philocrates,  peace  of,  vi.  70. 

Philopcemen,  viii.  208.  He  is  appointed 
commander  of  the  Ach^an  cavalry,  287. 
His  military  reforms,  287.  General  of 
the  Achonn  League,  295.  Further  re- 
forms, 295.  His  victory  at  Mantineo, 
298,  299.  His  military  renown,  303. 
Engaged  by  the  Gortynians  at  Crete, 

316.  Returns  to  Greece,  363.  He 
undertakes  the  war  against  Nabis,  364, 
365.  His  success  and  triumph,  366,  et 
ieq.  Philopoemen  at  Sparta,  384.  His 
disinterestedness,  385.  Ag^ain  at  the 
head  of  the  League,  393.  Hb  proceed- 
ings with  respect  to  the  Spartan  exiles, 
399.  He  favours  popular  principles, 
403.  His  illness,  404.  His  capture  and 
death  405.  Events  immediately  follow- 
ing it,  406,  et  uq. 

Pliilosophen,  the  Three,  embassy  of,  to 

Rome,  viii.  478. 
PhiloUs,  vi.  1 96.   Loses  Alexander's  favour, 

317.  His  trial,  321.  His  defence,  324. 
He  is  put  to  the  torture,  326.  His 
death,  327. 

Philoxenus,  requires  the  Athenians  to  give 
up  Harpalus  and  seize  his  treasure,  vii. 
169. 

Phlius,  siege  of,  v.  25.  27. 

I'hocians,  heroism  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  ii.  317,  e/  9eq. 

Phocis,  its  history,  &c.  see  various  Articles 
relating  to,  in  this  Index. 

Phocion,  vii.  145,  et  8eq,  His  victory  at 
Marathon  over  Micio,  200,  201.  His 
convention  with  Antipater  regarding  the 
surrender  of  Munychia  and  of  the 
Athenian  orators,  205.  His  unpopu- 
larity, 261.  He  favours  the  Macedonian 
party,  145.  et  ieq.  270.  Repairs  to  the 
Macedonian  camp,  273.  His  return  to 
Athens,  274.  Is  sacrificed  by  Poly- 
sperchon,  274.  His  trial,  276.  His 
death,  278.  His  politics  and  career  ex- 
amined, 279. 

Phabidas,  bis  expedition  against  Olynthiui, 
V.  16.  54 

Phoenicians,  traces  of  the,  in  the  Greek 
legends,  under  other  names,  L  86>  Their 
cunimerce  with  India,  viL  3. 
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X^hccnix  of  Tenedos,  an  officer  serving 
under  Eumencs,  vii.  234.  He  revolts 
with  Ptolcmccus  against  Antigonus  350. 

Phormio,  operations  of,  iii.  115.  125. 

Phoroneus,  the  Argive  king,  i.  89. 

Phrasaortcs  vi.  288. 

Phrataphemes,  satrap  of  Ilyrcania  and 
Parthia,  vL  300.   vii.  139. 

Phrynichus,  the  poet,  ii.  247.  Influence 
of  his  writings,  iii.  31. 

Phrynichus,  iii.  480.  Sagacity  and  judg- 
ment of,  iv.  8.     Assassination  of,  45. 

Piiryuon,  v.  439. 

Phya,  an  Attic  woman,  personates  Athene, 
ii.  67. 

Pindar,  the  Theban  poet,  iii.  29.  Mag- 
nificence of  Uliodcs  celebrated  by,  vii. 
371. 

l*ira>us,  fortification  of,  ii.  406. 

Pirithous,  the  Lapith  chief,  i.  117. 

Pisa,  territory  of,  i.  30. 

Pisander,  the  Spartan  admiral,  iv.  11.  In- 
vested  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  witli 
Tissaphernes  and  Alcibiades,  12.  His 
party  at  Athens,  21.  Uis  defeat  and 
death,  439. 

Pisias,  the  Argive  general,  v.  168. 

Pisistratus,  ii.  29,  et  »eq.  Scheme  by  which 
he  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  63. 
His  first  expulsion  and  restoration,  66. 
His  second  expulsion  and  restoration, 

68.  His  foreign  and  domestic  policy, 

69.  His  encouragement  of  art  and 
literature,  71.  His  death,  73.  Is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sons,  73. 

Pissuthnes,  the  satrap,  iii.  152.  His  re- 
bellion and  death,  467. 

Pitliias,  arraignment  and  acquittal  of,  iii. 
167.     Murder  of,  168. 

Pithon,  son  of  Agcnor,  vii.  309.  Is  slain 
in  the  battle  of  Gaza,  fought  against 
Ptolemy,  340. 

Pittacus,  the  sage,  victory  of,  ii.  70. 

Piata?a,  the  battle  of,  ii.  384.  Siege  of, 
iii.  110.  Punishment  of  the  Plat^oans, 
165. 

Plato,  extract  from  his  funeral  oration,  i. 
55.  His  communication  with  Philip  of 
Macedon,  v.  222. 

Pleistarchus,  cousin  of  Pausanias,  ii.  364. 

Plcisturchus,  brother  of  Cassander,  loses 
his  fleet  in  a  storm,  vii.  393.  Joins 
Lysimachus,  393.  His  territories  in- 
vaded by  Demetrius,  viii.  4. 

Pleuron,  i.  1  12. 

Plistoanax,  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  288.  Suc- 
cessful expedition  of,  303. 

Plutarch,  his  description  of  the  Spartan 
twins,  i.  332.  His  account  of  the  re- 
volution efTc'Cted  in  the  Spartan  consti- 


tution by  I^ycurgus,  338.  Anecdote 
preserved  by,  iii.  462.  His  details  re- 
specting the  sickness  of  Alexander  at 
Babylon,  vii.  114,  ef  teq. 

Polemo,  an  officer  of  Pcrdiccas,  vii.  227. 

Polles,  king  of  the  Odomantian  Thracians, 
iii.  284. 

Poll  is,  iii.  128.  Appointed  to  command 
the  fleet  sent  against  Tliebes,  v.  58. 

Polybiades  the  Olynthian  war  brought  to 
a  close  by,  v.  27. 

Polybius,  the  historian,  takes  part  at  the 
funeral  of  Philopoemen,  viii.  408.  His 
policy,  463,  ct  acq.  Commands  the 
Achaean  cavalry,  463.  His  deportation 
to  Rome,  467.  Finds  a  home  in  the 
house  of  PaulliLS  467.  Returns  to 
Greece  aflcr  the  fall  of  Corinth,  499. 
His  services  to  his  country,  500,  ct  tcq, 
Gratefid  tributes  to  his  memory,  502. 

Polychares,  story  of,  i.  392. 

Polycles,  a  Macedonian  captain,  bis  death 
in  battle  in  lliessaly,  vii.  242. 

Polycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  ii.  199. 
Ilis  sudden  and  ignominious  fall,  202. 
His  death,  203. 

Polydamus,  v.  65.  His  treaty,  68.  His 
death,  152. 

Polydorus,  v.  152. 

Pulyeuctus,  vi.  21.  A  friend  of  Demo- 
sthenes, vii.  175. 

Polymachus,  iv.  438. 

Polyphron,  v.  1 52. 

Polysperchon,  vi.  358.  Serves  Alexander 
in  India,  vii.  41.  Is  sent  to  Macedonia, 
96.  Defeats  jMeno  in  Tliessaly,  243. 
He  succeeds  Antipator  by  that  regent's 
will,  259.  Rivalry  of  Cassander  and, 
260, 26 1 .  TIjc  countenance  of  Olympias 
.solicited  by,  264.  Is  promised  assistance 
by  Eumenes  in  his  policy  of  supporting 
the  royal  family,  and  in  his  views  on 
Greece,  265.  His  authority  in  Greece, 
270.  He  sacrifices  Phocion  at  Athens 
to  a  political  faction,  273,  et  »eq.  He 
attacks  the  Piraius,  280.  Besieges  Me- 
galopolis, and  is  frustrated  by  Damis, 
280 — 284.  Ill  consequences  of  this 
failure,  284,  ct  seq.  He  puts  Hercules, 
son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  Barsine, 
to  death,  351.     His  baseness,  351. 

Porus,  his  rival  Taxiles,  in  the  sovereignty 
of  the  states  adjacent  to  the  Indus,  vii. 
4.  His  kingdom  was  east  of  the  Hy- 
daspes,  4.  Sends  an  answer  of  defiance 
to  Alexander,  1 5.  Defends  the  passage 
of  the  Hydas])es,  17 — 22.  Completely 
defeated  and  made  captive,  24.  Mag- 
nanimity of  Alexander  towards  hiro,  25. 
His  dominions  enlarged,  25.  33. 
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Porus,  the  younger,  vii.  4.  26. 

I'oseidon,  the  great  national  god  of  the 
loniann,  i.  HI.  Sanctuary  of,  in  the 
island  of  Calaurea,  vii.  213. 

Potamis,  the  Syracusan  general,  iv.  73. 

Potidapa,  siege  of,  ii.  352.  Battle  of,  iii. 
65, 

Prasians,  the,  a  powerful  nation  east  of  the 
Ganges,  vii.  30. 

Praxitas,  the  Spartan  admiral,  iv.  447. 

Procles,  i.  301.     His  death,  iii.  182. 

Frodicus  of  Ccos,  iv.  270. 

Proetus,  king  of  Argos,  i.  69. 

Protagoras,  of  Abdcra,  iv.  270. 

Protesilaus,  his  grave  at  Elseus,  ii.  399. 

Proxenus,  arrest  and  execution  of,  iv.  342. 

Psaminetichus,  king  of  Corinth,  i.  481. 

Psammetichus,  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  122. 

Psophis,  siege  and  surrender  of,  viii.  252. 

Ptolemsus,  banishment  of,  vi.  1 1 9. 

Ptolenucus,  nephew  of  .'\ntigonus,  vii. 
344.  349,  350.      His  death,  352. 

Ptolemsus  son  of  Pyrrhus,  viii.  79.  His 
death,  80. 

Ptolemais,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  and  Eury- 
dice,  celebration  of  her  marriage  to  De- 
metrius, viii.  39. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus  (the  Thunderbolt),  son 
of  Ptolemy  and  Eurydice,  viii.  45.  Upon 
his  exclusion  from  the  succession,  he 
seeks  refuge  with  Lysimachus,  45.  He 
murders  Agathoclcs,  47.  He  accom- 
panies Lysimachus  on  his  expedition,  48. 
He  falls  into  the  hands  of  Seleucus,  49. 
Whom  he  basely  assassinates,  51.  Suc- 
ceeds Lysimaclius,  51.  His  perfidy 
towards  Arsinoe,  54.  He  conmiands 
the  murder  of  his  two  nephews,  55.  His 
engagement  with  the  Celts  57.  He  is 
made  prisoner,  and  slain,  58. 

Ptolemy  of  Alorus,  v.  216. 

Ptolemy,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  vi. 
199,  ei  seq.  His  services  in  the  Indian 
campaign,  vii.  7.  Espouses  a  daughter 
of  Artabazus,  83.  Obtains  Egypt,  &c., 
in  the  partition  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire, 128.  139.  325.  He  puts  Cleomeucs 
to  death,  and  seizes  his  treasure,  225. 
He  sends  Ophelias  to  Cyrene  to  attack 
Thimbron,  and  acquires  possession  of 
the  Cyrenaica,  226.  He  defeats  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  by  Perdiccas,  236 — 
240,  Gains  a  victory  over  Demetrius 
and  Pithon  at  Gaza,  and  reduces  Phoe- 
nicia, 340.  His  war  against  Antigonus, 
.340,  et  $eq.  His  vigorous  measures,  353. 
He  besieges  Halicarnassus,  353.  He 
takes  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  353.  His 
treaty  with  Cassander,  353.  Solicits 
the  hand  of  Cleopatra,  and  returns  to 


Egypt,  353.  Battle  of  Salamis,  366. 
Expedition  of  Antigonus  and  Deme- 
trius against  king  Ptolemy,  369,  et  teq. 
Sid«)n  besieged  by  Ptolemy,  334.  He 
enters  into  an  alliance  with  Lysimachus 
against  Seleucus,  viii.  2.  His  alliance 
with  Demetrius,  5.  Divides  the  East 
with  Seleucus,  15-  Abdicates  in  favour 
of  Philadelphus,  45.      His  death,  45. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  viii.  45. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes,  viii.  112.  200.  219. 

Ptolemy  Philopator,  viii.  21 9,  et  seq.  307. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  viii.  .307. 

Pura,  capital  of  Gedrosia,  vii.  67. 

Pydna,  besieged  by  Cassander,  vii.  313^ 
316. 

Pylus  the  bay  of,  celebrated  in  modern 
history  undor  the  name  of  Navarino,  i. 
29.     Capitulation  of,  iv.  77. 

Pyrrhus,  on  the  deposition  of  bis  father 
iEacides,  is  protected  by  Glaucias,  king 
of  lUyrin,  vii.  314.  Is  restored  by  Glau- 
cias to  the  throne  of  Epirus,  385,  .386. 
Joins  the  army  of  his  brother-in-law 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  396.  His  im- 
petuous valour  displayed  at  Ipsus  in 
defence  of  Antigonus,  398.  He  is  sent 
to  the  court  of  Alexandria  as  security 
for  the  execution  of  the  treaty  between 
Ptolemy  and  Demetrius,  viii.  5.  Fie 
seeks  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Ptolemy, 
6.  He  regains  the  throne  of  Epirus 
16.  He  consents,  at  the  desire  of  Alex- 
ander, to  march  against  Antipater,  16. 
He  detects  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
I^ysimachus  to  deceive  him,  17.  Con- 
ditions of  peace,  17.  Invasion  of  his 
territory  by  the  forces  of  Demetrius,  28. 
Pyrrhus  is  challenged  by  Pantauchus, 
the  general  of  Demetrius  to  single  coni- 
b.it,  and  is  victorious  29.  He  gains  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  invaders,  29. 
l*erfidy  of  his  wife,  Lanassa,  30.  Pyr- 
rhus at  Athens,  38.  He  concludes  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Demetrius,  38.  He 
is  attacked  by  Lysimachus  near  Edessa, 
and  defeated,  43.  He  withdraws  into 
Epirus,  44.  Declares  war  against  An- 
tigonus and  invades  Macedonia,  73.  His 
successes  74.  He  makes  war  on  Sparta, 
76,77.  He  is  wounded,  80.  He  marches 
to  Argos,  81.  Is  defeated,  and  slain, 
82.     Sketch  of  his  character,  83,  et  siq. 

Pythagoras,  his  birth  and  parentage,  ii. 
156.  The  first  Greek  who  assumed  Uie 
title  of  philosopher,  158.  His  philo- 
sophy, 1 53.  Character  of  his  institu- 
tions 160.  Legends  about  his  ap- 
pearance at  Olympi.i,  162.  Religion  of^ 
166.     His  political   views  167.     Con- 
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stitution  of  his  Society,  167.     Its  sup- 

preKsion,  172. 
Pythagoras,  the  Spartan  admiral,  iv.  310. 
I'ythagorus,  brother  of  Nabis,  viii.  354. 
Pythagori&t  and  Pythagorean,  meaning  of 

the  terms  ii.  167,  168. 
Pytheas  the  lion-hearted,  ii.  344. 
Pytlicos,  his  speech  respecting  Alexander's 

claim  to  divine  honours,  vii.  163. 
Pythian  games,  vi.  4.     Remarks  on  the,  5. 
Pythias,  the  wife  of  Aristotle,  vi.  189. 
IVthodorus  his  expedition,  iii.  209. 
Python,  V.  293.     His  speech  in  vindication 

of  Philip's  conduct,  vi.  12.     Satire  of, 

vii.  101. 
Pythonicus,  his  accusations  against  Alci- 

biadco,  iii.  372. 
Pyrrha,  i.  92. 


a 

Quinda,  fortress  of,  vii.  264.     Takrn  i)os- 
session  of  by  Demetrius,  viii.  4. 


R. 


Rnmbacia,  vii.  62. 

Ramphias,  the  Spartan  envoy,  iii.  74.  £x> 
pedition  of,  287. 

Tlhapsodists,  the,  i.  279. 

Uhetra,  the,  i.  335. 

Rhodes,  foundation  of,  iv.  95.  Siege  of, 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  vii.  372,  et 
$eq.  Magnificence  of  the  city,  its  port 
and  navy,  art,  sculpture,  paintings,  and 
edifices  371. 

Rhcccus,  the  architect,  builder  of  the 
temple  of  Here  at  Saraos,  ii.  125. 

Rome,  ambassadors  from,  to  Alexander  at 
Babylon,  vii.  108.  Progress  of  its  arms 
in  Italy,  viii.  284.  War  declared  against 
Philip,  284.  Conquest  of  Anticyru, 
2S6.  Proceedings  against  Macedonia, 
312,  «t  »tq.  Successes  and  reverses  320. 
Its  attack  on  Philip,  under  Flamininus, 
325.  Its  proposed  mediation  between 
Antiochus  and  Ptf>1emy  rejected,  352. 
Its  treaty  of  peace  with  Nabis  358.  Its 
increasing  influence  in  the  afTairs  of 
Greece,  399.  [For  the  various  steps 
taken  by  Rome  towards  the  subjugation 
of  Greece,  into  a  province  of  the  em- 
pire, see  under  the  heads  "  Perseus** 
"  Philip,"  &c.  in  this  Index.] 

Roxana,  her  marriage  with  Alexander  the 
Great,  vi.  360.  Expectation  of  her 
giving  birth  to  an  heir,  at  the  time  of 
his  decease,  vii.  129.      Puts  Statira  and 


Drypetis  to  death,  142.  Her  son  named 
Alexander  /Egus,  142.  Is  imprisoned 
by  Cassander,  with  the  young  Alex- 
ander, at  Amphipolis  318.  Is  murdered 
by  Glaucias  and  Cassander,  348. 


S. 


Sacred  War,  v.  328.  430. 

Sadocus,  prince,  iii.  129. 

Salaethus,  iii.  148.     Execution  of,  154. 

Salamis,  the  battle  of,  ii.  341.  Amount 
of  Persian  and  Greek  forces  at,  ii.  490. 
A  pp.  Its  results  as  important  as  have 
been  those  of  the  modern  action  at  Lo- 
panto,  vii.  143. 

Salamis  in  Cyprus,  naval  action  at,  vii. 
366. 

Salynthius  king  of  the  Agrieans,  iii.  257. 

Sambus,  chief  of  Sindomana,  vii.  53. 

Samian  war,  origin  of  the,  iii.  4. 

Samius,  admiral,  iv.  302. 

Samos,  Spartan  expedition  to,  ii.  201.  In- 
surrection at,  iii.  477. 

Sandy  and  arid  deserts  of  Gedrosia  or  the 
Mekran,  remarks  upon,  in  reference  to, 
the  march  of  Alexander,  vii.  62—65. 

Sango^us  or  Peucela,  vii.  10. 

Sangala,  near  the  modern  Lahore,  vii.  27. 

Sniipho,  ii.  142. 

Sardis  the  battle  of,  iv,  415.  Its  submis- 
sion to  Demetrius  viii.  39. 

Satibarzanes,  satrap  of  Asia,  vi.  315. 

Scione,  siege  and  cruel  punishment  of,  iiL 
303. 

Scipio,  L.,  Roman  consul,  viii.  389.  He 
undertakes  the  war  with  Aniiochus  in 
Asia,  389. 

Scylax  commences  his  voyage  from  the 
Hydiispes,  vii.  2.  ^6. 

Scyllis,  the  Cretan  artist,  ii.  129. 

Scythians  manners  customs,  and  wars  of 
the,  ii.  218.  vii.  336. 

Sebictas  satrap  of  Cappadocia,  vi.  219. 

Seleucus  I.  serves  under  Alexander  in 
India,  vii.  20.  Marries  a  daughter  of 
Spitamenes  83.  Inquires  at  the  shrine 
of  Serapis  concerning  Alexander's  re- 
covery, 118.  Conspires  against  Per- 
diccas  240.  Is  invested  with  the  sa- 
trapy of  Babylon,  245.  Is  summoned 
by  Antigonus  to  answer  for  his  conduct 
in  his  government,  and  flies  towards 
Egypt,  308.  Prediction  by  the  Chal- 
deans of  his  future  power,  112.  308. 
He  recovers  Babylon,  341.  He  sur- 
prises Nicanor  in  Media,  342.  His 
great  victory,  in  conjunction  with  Ly- 
simachus  at  Ipsus,  where  Antigonus  is 
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slain,  395,  et  stq.  He  becomes  an  object 
of  the  jealousy  both  of  Ptolemy  and 
Lysimachus,  who  enter  into  an  alliance 
to  compass  his  overthrow,  \\\\,  2.  He 
seeks  the  assistance  of  Demetrius,  3. 
Meets  and  entertains  Demetrius  at 
Uhossus,  4.  His  anxiety  to  avoid  a 
rupture  with  the  rival  powers,  and  the 
means  taken  for  that  end,  5.  Tem- 
porising and  ungenerous  conduct  of 
Scleucus,  7.  Rupture  between  him  and 
Demetrius,  7.  He  renews  his  alliance 
with  Ptolemy  and  Lysimachus,  33.  His 
operations  against  Demetrius,  41.  His 
conduct  towards  Demetrius  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  42.  He  rejects  the  offer  made 
by  Lysimachus  of  2000  talents  to  put 
Demetrius  to  death,  44.  Treats  him 
with  princely  honours  afler  death,  44. 
He  makes  war  on  Lysimachus,  48. 
Battle  of  the  Plain  of  Corns,  49.  His 
generous  conduct  towards  Ptolemy  Ce> 
raunus,  49.  By  whom  he  is  assassinated, 
51.  Important  events  following  the 
death  of  Scleucus,  54,  et  »eq, 

Sellasia,  battle  of,  viii.  215.  Its  results  on 
Sparta,  216,  e/  »eq. 

Sellians,  the,  i.  93. 

Selymbria,  siege  of,  vi.  60.  Remarks  on,  61. 

Serapis,  the  generals  of  Alexander  resort 
to  the  temple  and  shrine  of,  at  Babylon, 
inquiring  if  they  should  carry  the  sick 
king  tliilher  as  a  suppliant,  vii.  1 1 8.  llic 
Serapeum  built  by  Ptolemy,  118. 

Sestus,  siege  of,  il  399. 

Seuthes,  Odrysian  king,  particulars  relating 
to.  iiL  133.  iv.  375.  v.  283.  vii.  140. 
336. 

Siburtius,  governor  of  Gedrosia  and  Ara- 
chosia,  vii.  73. 1 39. 

Sicanus,  the  Syracusan  general,  iii.  437. 

Sicyon,  i.  133.  viL  353.  Surrenders  to 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  384.  Surprise 
of,  by  Aratus,  viiL  106.  Incorporation 
of,  with  the  Acharan  League,  1 1 0. 
Assembly  of  Roman  and  Macedonian 
ambassadors  at,  327. 

Sidon,  siege  of,  vi,  181. 

Silanus,  the  Greek  soothsayer,  iv.  317. 

Simonides  of  Ceos,  iii.  29. 

Sindomana,  capital  of  Sambus,  viL  53. 

Sirras  of  Elymea,  v.  21 1. 

Sisycottus  attaches  himself  to  Alexander, 
vii.  3.  1 1. 

Sisygambis,  mother  of  Darius,  vi.  226. 
vii.  127. 

Sisyphus,  i.  102.  His  legendary  character, 
107. 

SiUcles,  king  of  tlic  Odrysian  Thracian, 
iii.  127,  et  trg.  | 


Sitalces,  put  to  death  by  Alexander,  vii. 
69,  70. 

Siva,  worshipped  by  the  Sivaites,  or  Sibas, 
vii.  39. 

Slavery,  antiquity  of  the  institution,  among 
the  Greeks,  i.  183. 

Smyrna,  ^olian  origin  of^  ii.  99. 

Social  War,  origin  of  the,  v.  305.  End  of 
the,  311. 

Socrates,  his  interA'iew  with  Alcibiades, 
iii.  314.  His  religious  opinions,  i v.  28 1 . 
His  death,  294.  Remarks  on  the  trial 
of,  iv.  526.  App. 

Socrates,  the  Greek  general,  iv.  341. 
Arrest  and  execution  off  342. 

Sogdian  Rock,  fortress  of  the,  vi.  40:^ 
App. 

Solon,  his  early  history,  ii.  27.  Part  which 
he  took  in  the  Sacred  War,  30.  In- 
vested with  full  authority  to  frame  a  new 
constitution  and  a  new  code  of  laws,  39. 
His  legislation,  39.  Niebuhr*8  remarks 
on,  43.  His  regulations  concerning  the 
education  of  the  Athenian  youths  57. 
Lays  the  foundation  of  tlie  Attic  na\y, 
59.  His  departure  from  Athens  for  his 
travels,  61.  His  last  effort  in  the  cnuse 
of  liberty  and  the  laws,  63.  His  death, 
65, 

Somatophylax,  generals  of  Alexander  hold- 
ing this  rank  at  the  decease  of  the  king, 
vii.  128. 

Sopeithes,  vii.  29. 

Sophcenetus,  iv.  303. 

Sophocles,  character  of  his  writings,  iii.  S6, 
Expedition  of,  210.  Operations  of,  in 
Sicily,  2.S9.  Returns  to  Athens,  242. 
Is  banished,  242. 

Sosicles,  the  Corinthian  deputy,  ii.  89. 

Sosthenes,  a  Macedonian  nobleman,  viii. 
59.  Declines  the  title  of  king,  59.  He 
takes  the  field  against  Brennus,  and  is 
defeated,  60.  Consequences  following 
upon  his  death,  70,  tt  setj. 

Sostratus,  a  pirate  chief,  vi.  25. 

Sparta,  antiquity  of  the  institutions  of,  i. 
336.  Its  early  history,  see  various  ar- 
ticles relating  to,  in  this  Index.  Attack 
of,  by  Demetrius,  viii.  14.  Raising  of 
the  siege  of,  15.  Endeavours  to  form 
the  states  of  Greece  hito  a  general  con- 
federacy to  preserve  their  freedom,  53. 
Ill  success  of  the  first  expedition,  53. 
Attack  upon,  by  Pyrrhus,  77.  Im- 
portant part  taken  by,  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  142.  Causes  of  its  subsequent 
weakness,  145.  Its  state  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Agis  IV.,  146.  Efforts  of  Agis 
to  bring  about  a  thorough  reform,  146, 
et  aeq.     Temporary  want  of  success,  and 
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triumph  of  the  opposite  party,  154.  His 
success,  154.  The  counter  revolution, 
15G.  Death  of  Agis,  159.  Reaction, 
]  60.  Revolution  in  Sparta,  1 75,  et  seq. 
Opinions  relative  to  tlie  real  character 
of  the  reforms  introduced  by  Cleomenes, 
180.  Submission  of  Sparta  to  Anti- 
gonus,  217.  Usurpation  of  Nabis,  303. 
His  excesses,  304,  et  »eq.  Spartan  ag- 
gressions, S93.  Rupture  with  the  Achae- 
ans,  394.  Subjugation  of  Sparta,  by 
Philopcemen,  395.  Proceedings  with 
respect  to  the  Spartan  exiles,  398,  et  seq. 
Parties  in  Sparta,  402.  Dissertation  on 
the  tribes  of,  i.  517.  A  pp.  Army  of, 
520.  App.  Development  of  the  con- 
stitution of,  iv.  515.  App. 

Sperthias,  iii.  130. 

Speusippus,  V.  222. 

Sphodrtas,  his  trial  and  acquittal,  ▼.  43. 
Slain  in  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  96. 

^wo^hs,  description  of  the,  iii.  468. 

Spitamenes,  vi.  337.  His  defeat  and  death, 
369. 

Stamenes,  satrap  of  Babylon,  vi.  372. 

Stasanor,  satrap  of  Ariana,  vii.  69. 

Statira,  the  favourite  queen  of  Artaxerxes, 
iv.  342. 

Statira,  consort  of  Darius,  vi.  226. 

Statira,  daughter  of  Darius,  her  marriage 
with  Alexander,  vii.  83.  Is  assassinated 
by  command  of  Roxana,  142. 

Stilbides,  the  soothsayer,  ill  442. 

Strategus,  office  of,  iii.  36. 

Strategus  Autocrator,  first  institution  of 
the  office,  viii.  194. 

Stratocles,  Athenian  orator,  vii.  200.  363. 

Strombichides,  iii.  475.  Judicial  murder 
of,  iv.  176. 

Struthas,  the  satrap  of  Sardis,  iv,  467. 

Sudracae,  the,  allies  of  the  Malli  against 
Alexander,  vii.  40.  50.  The  Sudra 
caste,  40. 

Susa,  taken  by  Alexander,  vi.  280.  Its 
treasures,  280.  Conduct  of  Alexander 
at,  vii.  78,  79.  82,  83.  Taken  by  An- 
tigonus,  307.  Description  of  its  trea- 
sures, 307. 

Syioson,  tyrant  of  Samos,  ii.  216. 

Syme,  battle  of,  iii.  487. 

Syracuse,  see  various  articles  relating  to 
in  this  Ikdkx. 

Syria,  voyage  of  Demetrius  to,  viii.  4. 

Syrmus,  king  of  the  Triballians,  vi.  150. 


T. 


Takhu,  mountain  of,  iv.  358. 


Taxila,  splendid  city  of  the  Upper  Indus, 
vii.  3. 

Taxiles,  king  of  the  Pui\jab,  seeks  tlie  al- 
liance of  Alexander  against  Porus,  vii.  3. 
Rewarded  by  the  Ma^donian  conqueror, 
15.  25.  68.  139. 

Tegyra,  battle  of,  v.  62. 

Teians,the,  ii.  191. 

Telchines,  the  fabled  sons  of  the  sea*  L  87. 

Tcleclus,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  391. 

Telesilla,  the  poetess,  ii.  292. 

Telesphorus,  his  mission  to  Peloponnesus 
to  restore  freedom  to  its  cities,  viL  3.36. 
RevolU  against  Antigonus,  fortifies  £lis, 
and  plunders  the  temple  at  Olympia, 
344. 

Teleutias,  iv.  468.  Surprises  Piraeus,  473. 
His  expedition  against  Olynthus,  v.  20. 
His  second  campaign  and  death,  22,  23. 

Telliads,  the  soothsayers,  ii.  376. 

Tempe,  description  of,  i.  5. 

Temples,  the  Grecian,  i.  262,  263. 

Tennes,  king  of  Sidon,  vL  1 80. 

Teres,  his  hostility  to  Philip,  vi.  40. 

Teribazus,  the  satrap,  iv.  363.  vi.  164. 

Terillus,  tyrant  of  Himera,  ii.  354. 

Terpander,  the  poet,  ii.  140. 

Teucheira,  town  of,  viL  226. 

Teuta,  queen  of  lllyria,  succeeds  Agron  in 
the  government,  viii.  137.  Her  rapacity 
and  warlike  operations,  137.  Submits 
to  the  Roman  arms,  140. 

Thales  of  Miletus,  distinguishing  tenet  of 
his  philosophy,  ii.  147. 

Thaletas,  the  Cretan  poet,  ii.  139. 

Thaumaci,  siege  of,  viii.  321. 

Tlieagenes,  the  tyrant  of  Megara,  L  486. 

'llieban  wars,  i.  160. 

Thebans,  punishment  of,  ii.  393. 

Thebe,  wife  of  Alexandria  of  Phera;,  v. 
157. 

Thebes,  i.  12.  Deliverance  of,  v.  40.  In- 
stitution of  the  Sacred  Band  at,  62. 
gress  at,  168.  Coalition  against*  194. 
Bondage  of,  vii.  143.  Restoration  of, 
320.     Besieged  by  Demetrius,  viii.  26. 

Themistoclea  of  Delphi,  ii.  162. 

Thcmistoclcs,  son  of  Neocles,  ii.  295,  €i  seq. 
His  advice  to  the  Athenians,  327.  His 
intimacy  with  Mnesiphilus,  333.  His 
interview  with  Eurybiades,  335.  His 
stratagems,  337.  349.  403.  491.  App. 
His  interview  with  Aristides,  339.  His 
address  to  the  Greeks  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  340.  His  secret  messages  to 
Xerxes,  337.  349.  His  fame,  353.  Ho- 
nours paid  him,  354.  Services  which 
he  renders  to  Athens,  421.  His  rapa- 
city, 422.  His  opposition  to  Sparta, 
423.     His  exile,  425.     Hb  journey  to 
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the  court  of  Persia,  429.      His  death, 
431. 
Theoclcs,  the  Athenian,  the  first  who  colo- 
nised Sicily,  iL  102. 
Theoclus,  the  seer,  i.  41 6.    His  death,  418. 
TIieodoru%  builder  of  the  Lemnian  laby- 
rinth, ii.  126. 
Tlieognis,  the  aristocratical  poet,  i.  488. 

Extracts  from  his  writings,  489. 
Theomestor,  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  ii.  394. 
'Ilieopompus,  i.  392.  iv.  328.  v.  36.  vii.  8 1 . 
'fheramenes,  iii.  481.      His  death,  485. 
llieramenes,  the  prime  leader  of  the  oli- 
garchical conspiracy  at  Athens,  iv.  25. 
44.     Action  of,  in  the  Hellespont,  65. 
Operations  of,  68.       Appears  foremost 
among    the  accusers   of  the    Athenian 
generals,  115.     His  embassy,  152.    Im- 
peachment of,  185.     His  defence,   186. 
His  execution,  1 89.    His  character,  1 90. 
Thcras,  expedition  of,  i.  305. 
lliermo|iyl£e,     battle     of,     between    the 
Greeks  and  Persians,  ii.  317.     Death  of 
Leonidas  and  his   band  at,  '320,  321. 
Defeat  of  Cassander  at,  vii.  381.     De- 
fence of,  a«;ainsttho  Celtic  invasion,  viii. 
62.     Battle  of,  between  Antiochus  the 
Great  and  the  Romans,  379. 
Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  ii.  354.  iii. 

195. 
Theseus,  his  birth  and  parentage,  i.  149. 
legend  of  his  adventures  in  Crete,  151. 
Change  effected  by  him  in  Attica,  ii.  15. 
His  institutions,  15. 
Thespis,  the  poet,  ii.  141. 
'J*hespius,  death  of,  in  Persis.  vii.  307. 
Thessalians,  migrations  of,  i.  284. 
Thessalus,  the  fabulous  progenitor  of  the 
Thessalians,  L  285.      His  character,  ii. 
73. 
Thessalus,  a  Greek  player,  vi.  119. 
Thessaly,  L  5.     Divisions  of,  7.     State  of, 
v.  65.     Affairs  of,  vi.  14.      Campaigns 
of  the   Macedonians  in,  vii.   201.  204. 
242.      Authority  of  Demetrius  acknow- 
ledged by,  viii.  21. 
Thimbron,  expedition  of,  iv.  383.     Death 

of,  467. 
Tliimbron  assassinates  Harpalus  in  Crete, 
vii.  173.    226.     Is  defeated    at  Cyrene 
by   Ophelias,   an    officer    of    Ptuleniy, 
226. 
Tliorax  of  Larissa,  ii.  361. 
Thorax,  the  Spartan  general,  iv.  140. 
Thracians,  the  origin  of,  i.  50. 
llirasybulus  of  Miletus  i.  478.  His  death, 

ii.  180. 
Thrasybulus,  iii.  193.      Succeeds  Hieroas 
governor  of  Syracuse,  197.      Operations 
of,  iv.  82.      His  mission  to  Thrace,  82.  ( 


Impeachment  of,   115.      Execution  of, 
122. 

Tlirasydaeus  iii.  195. 

Thrasyllus,  iv.  32.  Takes  the  command 
of  the  Athenian  fleet,  57.  Raises  a 
powerful  armament  at  Athens,  73.  De- 
feat of,  75. 

Hiucydides,  his  opinion  of  the  earliest  in- 
habitants of  Greece,  i.  36. 

Thucydides,  son  of  Melesias,  his  political 
and  military  talents,  ii  481.  His  ac- 
count of  the  elaborate  orations  delivered 
by  the  Corey rean  and  Corinthian  am- 
bassadors before  the  Athenian  assembly, 
iii.  56.  His  account  of  the  plague  at 
Athens,  100.    Exile  of,  268. 

Thymochares,  iv.  49.  His  actions  in  the 
Hellespont,  65. 

Thymcetes,  king  of  Attica,  i.  311. 

Tigranes,  the  Samian  general,  ii.  398. 

'i'igris,  river,  viL  73.  90. 

Timsa,  queen,  her  intrigues  with  Alci- 
biades  iv.  2. 

Timagenidas,  the  traitor,  ii.  393. 

'i'imagoras,  iii.  128.  468.  v.  165. 

Timarchus,  iv.  78.     His  trial,  vL  31,  rf  seq. 

Timocrates,  his  mission  to  Greece,  iv.  418. 

Timocreon  of  lalysus,  a  Rhodian  poet, 
character  of  his  writings,  ii.  422. 

Timolaus,  iv.  418.  The  Corinthian  de- 
puty, 434. 

Timomachus,  the  Athenian  general,  v.  29CU 

Timon  of  Delphi,  ii.  327. 

Timotheus,  his  expedition  to  the  West,  v. 
60.  Trial  of,  80.  Repulsed  at  Amphi- 
polis,  252.  254.  His  trial  and  death, 
314,  315. 

Ttridates,  governor  of  Pcrsepolis,  vi.  285. 

Tisamenus,  the  most  celebrated  diviner  in 
Greece,  ii:  376. 

Tisias  expedition  of,  to  Melos,  iii.  347. 

Tissaphernes  appointed  to  the  government 
of  the  maritime  provinces  in  the  south- 
west of  Asia  Minor,  iii.  467.  His  confer- 
ences with  Lichas  and  the  other  Spartan 
commissioners,  487.  His  intimacy  with 
Alcibiades,  iv.  3.  His  conference  with 
Pisander,  14.  His  interview  with  the 
Peloponnesian  commanders,  15.  Policy 
of,  towards  the  Peloponnesians,  40.  His 
journey  to  the  Hellespont,  61.  Opens 
a  fresh  correspondence  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians, 67.  Makes  preparations  for 
the  defence  of  Ephesus,  74.  Visits  the 
Greeks  with  a  message  from  Artaxerzes, 
332.  Accompanies  the  Greeks  to  Si- 
tace,  335.  His  interview  with  Clearchus, 
338.  Concludes  an  armistice  with  Der- 
cyllidas,  392.  Concludes  a  truce  with 
Agesilaus,  410.     Execution  of,  416. 
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Tithraustes,  succeeds  Tissaphernes  in  his 
satrapy,  iv.  416. 

Tlepolemus,  vi.  299iL  Satrap  of  Carmania, 
viL  73.  139. 

Tol mides,  expedition  of^  ii.  467.  His  death, 
477. 

Traditions,  coincidence  between  Greek  and 
Egyptian,  i.  83. 

Tricca,  celebrated  for  the  most  ancient 
temple  of  Esculapiiis,  i.  112. 

Triparadisus,  mutiny  at,  vii.  244.  Treaty 
known  as  the  partition  of,  245. 

Troezen,  territory  of,  i.  25. 

Trojan  war,  i.  170. 

**  Twelve,'*  critical  remarks  on  the  num- 
ber, ii.  3. 

Tydeus,  the  Athenian  general,  iv.  136. 

Tyranny,  some  remarks  upon,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  revolution  brought  about 
in  Sparta  by  Cleomenes,v.  iii.  180. 

Tyre,  situation  of,  vi.  253.  Siege  of,  244. 
Storm  of,  250.  Entered  by  Admetus, 
251. 

Tyriaspes,  vii.  6.  26.  51. 

Tyro,  legend  of,  i.  109. 

Tyrrhenians,  Bruttians,  and  Lucanians 
send  embansies  to  Alexander,  vii.  108. 

Tyrtipus,  i.  410.  ii.  140. 


U. 


Ulysses,  his  skill  as  an  artificer,  i.  256. 


W. 

War,  the  Achean,  termination  o^  viiL  496. 
War,  the  Cleomenic,  viii.  169,  et  aeq. 
War,  the  Four  Years,  viii.  9. 
War,  the  Social,  viii.  232.      Its  termina- 
tion, 275. 
War,  the  Macedonian,  viii.  311,  e/  $eq. 


Xanthides,  the  Greek  general,  iv.  350. 


Xanthippus,  son  of  Ariphon,  ii.  273.  Lays 
siege  to  Sestus,  399. 

Xenarchus,  Achsan  general,  viii.  403.  430. 

Xenias,  iv.  299.  His  vigorous  eflfbrts  to 
overpower  the  Eleans,  and  reduce  their 
country  under  the  subjection  of  Sparta, 
395. 

Xenoclides,  leader  of  the  Roman  party  at 
Chalcis,  viiL  374,  et  seq. 

Xcnocrates,  character  of  the  philosopher, 
given  by  Plutarch,  vii.  206.  His  mission 
to  and  treaty  with  Antipater,  concerning 
a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia, 
206,  207. 

Xenolides,  the  Athenian  poet,  vi.  25. 

Xenophanes,  tenets  of  his  philosophy,  ii. 
152. 

Xenophilus,  his  surrender  to  Seleucus,  and 
submission  to  Antigonus,  vii.  307. 

Xenophon,  the  Athenian  commander,  iiL 
107.  Beginning  of  the  Greek  history, 
iv.  62.  Accompanies  the  expedition  of 
Cyrus,  345.  His  dream,  347.  His 
address  to  the  Greek  army,  348.  En- 
deavours to  negotiate  a  truce  with  the 
Cerasuntians,  368.  v.  4.  Critical  re- 
marks on  his  **  Hellenics,"  iv.  496.  App. 

Xcnopithea,  death  of,  iv.  406. 

Xeries,  L  103.  Accession  of,  ii.  276,  277. 
Resolves  on  the  invasion  of  Greece,  278, 
279.  His  expedition,  281,  et  seq.  His 
retreat,  348.     Murder  of,  428. 

Xerxes  II.,  his  accession  and  murder,  iiL 
23.3. 


Zacynthus.  claimed  and  given  up  to  the 
Romans,  viii.  386. 

Zenis,  governor  of  .£olis,  iv.  386. 

Zeno,  tenets  of  his  philosophy,  ii.  154. 

Zevs,  or  Deus,  critical  remarks  on  the  word, 
i.  217,  et  seq. 

Zeuxippus.  proceedings  of  the  Roman  Se- 
nate respecting  him,  viii.  398. 

Zopyrus,  treachery  of,  ii.  22 1-. 

Zoroaster,  bis  code  of  sacred  laws,  ii.  210. 


THE   END. 


LoMDoN  : 
9pom«woonBii  «nd  Siuw, 
Mcw-itrcet- Square. 


